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Romances Of Industry—Asphalt 


From time of old Nebuchadnezzar down to the present day this 
natural product has played an unsung but very important role in 
advancement of civilization and particularly in the United States 


N ages past a Mesopotamian nomad 
may have slipped accidentally into 
the sticky edge of a pool of bitu- 

men, where the black, gummy fluid 
bubbled to the surface from the depths 
of the earth. The stuff stuck to his 
feet. This experience, or something 
like it, must have preceded the early 
use of asphalt as an adhesive in many 
ways—as, for instance, sticking eyes 
into the sockets of the stone gods and 
other images that were worshipped at 
the time. 

It is not much 
more difficult to 
imagine the intro- 
duction of asphalt 
as a waterproofing 
material. Possibly 
a wandering tribal 
image-maker, 
smeared with the 
earthy pitch and 
none too clean of 
habit, went home 
and wiped his 
hands on his tent. 
And perhaps after 
several such acts, 
he discovered that 
the tent did not 
leak where this 
@strange sticky sub- 
stance coated it. 

fter long ponder- 
ing the matter pos- 
_. sibly he deliberate- 

oated the whole 
surface and reveled 
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in his new found comfort. The 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia to-day coat 
their tents with this very substance. 
The canoes or dugouts of early days 
were made water-tight in the same way. 
Thus did the distinguished Babylonian 
navigator, Noah, caull the seams of his 
Ark before he set out to ride the flood. 
Thus was coated the basket in which 
the infant Moses lay concealed in the 
bulrushes when the children of Israel 
were suffering under the bondage of 
Egypt about 1500 B. C. 





On the Camden-Philadelphia Boulevard 


“TI provided a pole to paint with and 
all that was necessary. Six sar of bitu- 
men I smeared on the outside. Three 
sar of bitumen I smeared on the in- 
side.” So, also, says Utnapishtim, the 
Babylonian counterpart of Noah, as 
reported on the Eleventh Tablet of 
Gilgames, dated 4000 B. C. 

Wherefore asphalt cannot be called 
the product of modern science for here 
and elsewhere we have indisputable 
evidence of its ancient use as a water- 
proofing material. The substance was 
used to consider- 
able extent as a 
protection for the 
damp courses of 
buildings. The 
great towers of 
Babylon were pro- 
tected from damp- 
ness for twelve 
stories by coatings 
of asphalt mixed 
with crushed rock. 

Asphalt, or bitu- 
men, as it was then 
called, was used al- 
so as mortar in 
those early days. 
Ruined walls now 
excavated, show 
positive evidence of 
having been ce- 
mented with this 
material, Nebuch- 
adnezzar says he 
built Babylon “with 
burnt brick and bi- 





tumen.”. The Bible, in describing the 
building of the Tower of Babel, says: 
“And they said to one another, ‘Come, 
let us make brick and burn them thor- 
oughly.’ And they had brick for stone 
and bitumen had they for mortar.” At 
other times in this era, asphalt was 
used as a filler for brick pavements, 
just as it is to-day. 

Silos, cisterns and wells were coat- 
ed with bitumen by the Egyptians, 
3,000 years ago. Mummy cloths were 
also waterproofed by the application of 
the substance. 

Almost as far back as our knowledge 
of ancient civilization extends authentic 
evidence exists that asphalt was well 
known by the human race for its use- 
ful and valuable properties. Its earliest 
recorded use was by the Sumerians, 
a people inhabiting the Euphrates val- 
ley prior to the ascendancy of the 
Babylonians. Some of the oldest 
relics unearthed by archaeologists, 
demonstrate that as early as 3000 B. C., 
asphalt was used by the Sumerians as 
a cementing medium or binder for 
attaching small objects or ornaments 
to sculptures, carvings and pottery. It 
was also mixed with clay to form a 
dense mastic which could be moulded 
or carved into various forms. Such a 
mastic cast in the form of an heraldic 
device excavated at Lagash near the 
mouth of the Euphrates, dates back to 
2050).5) G, 


Nearly a thousand years elapsed be- 
fore the use of asphalt in highway con- 
struction apparently suggested itself. 
It was Nabopolassar, King of Baby- 
lon, who first used asphalt as a filler 
or mortar for brick pavements. His 
son, Nebuchadnezzar, continued this 
practice, as is proved by an inscription 
found on a brick taken from one of 
the streets. This inscription has been 
translated as follows: 

“Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
he who made Esaglia and Ezida glor- 
ious, son of Nabopolassar, King of 
Babylon. The streets of Babylon, the 
procession Street of Nabu and Mar- 
duk, my lords, which Nabopolassar, 
King of Babylon, the father who be- 
got me, has made a road glistening 
with asphalt and burnt brick; I, the 
wise suppliant who fears their lord- 
ships, placed above the bitumen and 
burnt bricks, a mighty superstructure 
of shining dust, made them strong 
within with bitumen and burnt bricks 
as a high-lying road. Nabu and Mar- 
duk, when you traverse these streets 
in joy, may benefits for me rest upon 
your lips; life for distant days, and 
well-being for the body. Before you 
I will advance upon them. May I at- 
tain eternal age.” 

“Traverse these streets in joy.” Do 
we appreciate our modern asphalt high- 
ways? 
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Nebuchadnezzar also used asphalt 
extensively as a mortar in the construc- 
tion of brick walls and foundations 
which were subjected to water action 
and similar use was made of asphalt 
in the ancient city of Media. Thus 
long before the birth of Christ the 
value of asphalt for binding, moulding, 
preserving and waterproofing was rec- 
ognized and utilized in and about the 
Mediterranean region, long termed “the 
cradle of humanity.” 

The ancients used asphalt with a 
prodigal hand and well they might, for 
an accessible and inexhaustible supply 
was close at hand. Herodotus, who 
lived about 50 B. C., traveling exten- 
sively and describing his experiences 
and observations very fully, tells us that 
clumps of bitumen floated down the 
Euphrates constantly, having become 
detached from the banks above. A 
good supply also came from the river 
Is, a short distance from Babylon. The 
Egyptian supply seems to have been 
obtained from traders who brought it 
from the Dead Sea. 

Bituminous material was used to fill 
the interstices of a rock pavement by a 
Babylonian king about 700 B. C. It 
was also mixed with clay in the manu- 
facture of pottery. There is a clay 
statue of King Manistusha in a Euro- 
pean museum that is held together with 
asphalt. Alabaster clay casts bearing 
inscriptions and decorations were 
found cemented to walls with bitumen 
(the binding material in asphalt) by 
excavators at work among Babylonian 
ruins. 

In the Western Hemisphere asphalt 
was also known and used in ancient 
times, by the Incas of Peru, who estab- 
lished a magnificent system of high- 
ways. It is stated that “some of the 
highways were paved with a substance 
not unlike bituminous macadam’—un- 
doubtedly asphalt. Certainly natural 
deposits of asphalt were known to the 
most primitive peoples for they existed 
in many parts of the world and ante- 
dated the earliest known races of 
humanity. This is attested by the 
remains of prehistoric mammals which 
some of them contain. 


One of the most interesting of all 


these deposits occurs at Los Angeles, . 


California, just off Wilshire Boule- 
vard and about eight miles from the 
center of the city. From this deposit 
the University of California has exca- 
vated entire skeletons of a great variety 
of prehistoric beasts. These animals, 
venturing upon the surface of the 
asphalt when it was soft, stuck fast, 
just as insects stick to fly paper. Grad- 
ually they sank below the surface, later 
to furnish excellent proof of both the 
cementing strength and preservative 
value of asphalt. The skeleton of an 
elephant, fifteen feet high, has been 
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taken from this deposit and bones of 
such animals as the mastodon, saber- 
toothed tiger, giant sloth, camel, horse, 
bison, lion, wolf and numerous species 
of birds also have been recovered from 
it; 

The existence to this day of the 
sources of supply from which the an- 
cient peoples procured their bitumen 
assures us that they really used the 
material now known to us, notwith- 
standing the great variety and diversity 
of names they had for the substance. 
The exact meaning and origin of the 
words “bitumen” and “asphalt” have 
always been somewhat obscure. In 
Genesis XL, 3, a Hebrew word occurs 
which designates as bitumen the 
cementing substances used in the Tow- 
er of Babel. In the Septuagint or 
Greek version of the Bible this word 
is translated “asphaltos” and in the 
Vulgate or Latin version, “bitumen.” 
In the Bishops Bible of 1568 and in 
subsequent translations into English 
the word is given as “slime.” In the 
Douay translation of 1600 it is “bi- 
tume,” while in Luther’s German Bible, 
it is given as “thon,” the German word 
for clay. The word “asphaltum’’ is 
said to be derived from a Greek word 
meaning “I prevent slipping.” Ac- 
cording to some authorities the word 
“bitumen” is a corruption of the Latin 
“pix tumens” signifying “bubbling 
pitch,” descriptive of the springs from 
which it was procured. 

Asphalt once had considerable use 
as a toilet preparation. The early 
Roman prototypes of our stage hero- 
ines used it to darken their eyebrows. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, as you 
look at it, the barbarian hordes that 
swept over Europe after the fall of the 
Roman Empire blotted out the knowl- 
edge of this substance along with the 
knowledge of many other things, and, 
consequently, during the Middle Ages, 
asphalt was used very little for paving 
purposes. It was used to some extent 
as a building material but not as ex- 
tensively as it had been previously. 

During the Middle Ages, however, 
asphalt was used for a diversity of 
other things. Nervous and hysterical 
people carried it around in smelling 
bottles. It retained its beautifying 
qualities according to Foote, a well- 
known beau brummel of 1752, who 
writes in his “Taste,” of: “The salu- 
tary application of the asphaltum pot.” 
During this time it came to have attrib- 
uted to it various pharmaceutical prop- 
erties, being advanced by authorities as 
a sure cure for ringworm, boils, gout, 
epilepsy, blindness, toothache and colic. 
It was used in France to protect shrub- 
bery from insects. : 

In 1600, Libarius, and in 1677, Mox- 
on, published books on the mechanical 
trades in which they mentioned the 
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|waterproofing and cementous qualities 
of bitumen. That its use was gaining 
in popular knowledge is evidenced by a 
‘reference in Shakespear’s play “Peri- 
' cles” in which there is a passage: “We 
‘have a chest beneath the hatches, 
caulked and bitumened ready.” Also 
‘in Milton’s “Paradise Lost” we read: 
“Blazing cressets fed with naphtha and 
_asphalts,” and, “The plain, whereon a 
black bituminous gurge boils out from 
-underground—the mouth of Hell.” 

' In 1712, a doctor, Eyrinis, found 
with the assistance of a German work- 
“man, an asphaltic rock at Val de Trav- 
‘ers, in the Swiss Jura. Familiar with 
the writings of Herodotus and Pliny 
on the use of this material, he applied 
to the government for a concession and, 
receiving it, mined and sold the sub- 
stance as a waterproofing material. For 
some reason, in 1735, he transferred 
his activities to the Rhone valley in 
Alsace. In various other places, at this 
time, asphaltic deposits were worked 
in a desultory fashion. 

The asphalt mined and used by the 
ancients was probably similar to the 
substance now found, composed of 39 
per cent bitumen, 29 per cent water and 
gas, 6 per cent of organic or vege- 
table matter and 26 per cent mineral 
matter. When refined, as it is to-day 
before being used, it is heated and the 
water and the gas and volatile oils are 
driven off, leaving the material ap- 
proximately 58 per cent pure. There 
is no evidence, however, of any refin- 
ing having been attempted in the olden 
days, although the rock asphalt mined 
by Eyrinis and his contemporaries, a 
‘sandstone or limestone rock containing 
approximately 9 per cent asphalt, was 
heated in order that the bitumen might 
be extracted. 
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There are few highways like this now 


The largest and best known deposits 
of natural asphalt on the Western con- 
tinent are the lakes at Trinidad and 
Bermudez, Venezuela. The Trinidad 
deposit is said to have been discovered 
first by Christopher Columbus, who, on 
his third voyage to America, “careened 
his galleons and caulked their storm- 
racked seams with this natural water- 
proofing material.” Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who made himself famous in history 
by paving the muddy palace path with 
his velvet cape so that the dainty feet 
of Queen Elizabeth would not be 
soiled, also found this lake, and wrote: 
“T found it most excellente goode and 
meltheth not in the sun as the pitch of 
Norway.” 

Although enough asphalt has been 





An asphalt lake at Trinidad 


taken from the 114 acre lake at Trini- 
dad to pave 70,000,000 square yards 
of roads and streets in the United 
States, the surface has been lowered 
scarcely more than two feet, since the 
supply is constantly replenished from 
below. It is this phenomena that has 
led scientists to suspect that asphalt, in 
its primary state, is an oil. It attains 
its more solid state after the volitaliza- 
tion of some of its constituents and 
after soaking into clay or other mineral 
matter. Experiments with various oils 
have led to a point now where sixty- 
five per cent of the present day supply 
is refined from asphaltic petroleum, 
found principally in Mexico, Texas and 
California. 


Petroleum asphalt is refined from 
crude petroleum in 50,000 gallon cylin- 
drical iron stills, set horizontally and 
heated from below. They contain a 
number of perforated pipes through 
which steam is forced during process of 
refining. This imitates the natural 
process while accelerating it, and at the 
same time the volatile oils, having com- 
mercial value, are preserved. The tem- 
perature of the oil in the still is kept 
below 600 or 700 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and this, coupled with the steam that 
permeates the oil prevents any harm 
being done to the asphalt. As distilla- 
tion progresses, the material becomes 
more and more viscous until a semi- 
solid residue is produced. Here no 
fluxing or addition of oil is necessary, 
as is needed after refining the natural 
asphalt which becomes comparatively 
hard and must be reduced to a work- 
able consistency. 

In the manufacture of asphalt fillers 
for brick pavements when it is ordi- 
narily desired to use them without ad- 
mixture with sand, it is customary to 
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blow air through the melted asphalt at 
a certain stage in the process in order 
to produce a material with a higher 
melting point than would have been 
produced by steam distillation. 

Refined petroleum asphalt is the pur- 
est of all asphalts as it is practically 100 
per cent bitumen. Native asphalts, 
however, are seldom pure bitumen as 
they are mixed with foreign substances 
such as clay and mineral matter. The 
suitability of asphalt for paving as well 
as some other possible uses, depends 
on the relative proportions of fine and 
coarse particles which increase the 
stability of the material. Natural as- 
phalt contains matter in colloidal form 
and is in a finely divided condition. 

The first asphaltic road on record 
built in comparatively modern times 
was constructed of crushed natural bi- 
tuminous rock in 1852. It was compact- 
ed, after the fashion of modern maca- 
dam construction and it extended from 
Paris to Perpignan, France. In 1854, 
a street in Paris was paved with rock 
asphalt to be followed in 1858 by an- 
other pavement constructed by crush- 
ing and beating the rock asphalt before 
paving. 

Threadneedle Street, London, was 
paved with native asphalt in 1869. In 
1870, the first American experimental 
section was constructed with native 
asphalt in Newark, N. J., followed by 
the successful use of native asphalt in 
several California pavements. In 1871, 
pavements were laid in Washington, 
D. C., after a favorable report by a 
special commission appointed to inves- 
tigate. Construction in Washington 
was in line with methods covered by 
the Abbot patent and consisting of a 
combination of roofing pitch and creo- 
sote used as a binding material for 
crushed rock. These pavements lasted 
for I5 or more years and their success 
was followed by an adoption of the 
material for pavement purposes all over 
this country. The Washington pave- 
ments are still in use. 

The development of asphaltic fire 
resistant roofing is scarcely less roman- 
tic than that of the paving industry. 
Beginning with its use as a tent coat- 
ing by the nomadic peoples of the Bal- 
kans, it has developed until the annual 
production is now sufficient to cover 
2,500,000 dwellings at an average of Io 
squares to the roof. 

Tar-impregnated felt-roofing origi- 
nated in 1790 in Scandinavia, through 
experiments by Admiral Faxa. His 
method was to lay a felt covering on 
the roof, fastened by short, large-head- 
ed nails and to paint the felt with hot 
wood-tar. The partial penetration thus 
achieved, however, did not make a dur- 
able roofing. A newspaper published 
in Leipsic in 1791 credits Michael Kag, 
of Muhldorf, Barvaria, with having 


produced an improved form of pre- 
pared roofing by saturating roofing- 
paper or felt with varnish and coating 
the surface with a mineral powder. 
This product was also recommended 
as a substitute for leather ini the soles 
of shoes. Doctor Gilly, of the German 
Department of Public Works, advocat- 
ed a system similar to that of Admiral 
Faxa. 
this line in Germany but the Napo- 
leonic wars swept away all trace of its 
development. 

The use of asphaltic roofing in the 
United States dates from 1845 when 
a mixture of asphaltic tar and gravel 
was used as a roof covering. About 
1850 asphalt-impregnated felt sheets 
came into use and since then the devel- 


opment has been so rapid, that to-day 


several hundred millions of capital are 
involved in the production of asphalt 
roll roofings and shingles. 


Asphalt roofings are composed of 
one or more layers of a woven or felted 
fabric saturated or coated with a bitu- 
minous composition. These fabrics 
and bituminous mixtures are assembled 
in numerous combinations of varied 
texture, thickness and color. 


The felted fabrics generally are 
formed of rag or asbestos fibres in a 
machine similar to that used for manu- 
facturing paper. If rags are employed, 
they are first run through a series of 
knives which shred them into small 
fragments. They are then put into the 
“Beaters” where they are ground into 
a pulp and mixed with water. When 
all the lumps have been broken up, us- 
ually after about three hours beating, 
the pulp is screened to remove all par- 
ticles of foreign matter. The pulp is 
then run on the felt machine. This 
machine consists first of two cylinders 
covered with a fine wire mesh which 
revolve partially immersed in the tank 
containing the rag fibres suspended in 
water. The wire mesh picks up a layer 
of fibres and the cylinder carries it 
around and compresses it into an even 
layer. An endless cloth carries the 
layer of paper through several rollers 
where it is subjected to increasing pres- 
sure until it is strong enough to hold 
together. 

The felt is next passed over a ser- 
ies of steam rolls. In modern machines 
there are from 55 to 65 of these roll- 
ers which expel the remaining mois- 
ture. The sheet is given a smooth 
finish, is next passed through a tank 
containing the asphaltic compound at 
about 385° Fahrenheit and is thor- 
oughly saturated. It may be given 
two or three soakings according to the 
quality desired. It may also receive 
a coating of broken stone or slate to 
give it a more attractive appearance 
and increase its wearing qualities. 

Asphalt, varying in chemical nature 


A lot of work was done along ° 


to a slight degree, and known by vari- 
ous trade terms, is both mined and re- 
fined in different parts of the United 
States. Each variety has a particular 
adaptability to some use. Gilsonite is 
used in the manufacture of paint, 
japans, varnish, waterproofing and 
electrical insulating materials. Re- 
fined wurtzilite is utilized principally 
in the manufacture of insulating com- 
position, marine and iron paints, acid- 
resisting compounds and other protec- 
tive coatings, including prepared 
flooring. Grahmite is used for roofing, 
flooring, varnish and for brick and 
stone-block filler in street paving. Al- 
though these products have been mar- 
keted for only a comparatively few 
years in the United States, since they 
are elastic, fire-resistant, antiseptic, 
acid resistant and moisture-proof, they 
are in general demand among contrac- 
tors and engineers and their use is 
rapidly increasing. When combined 
with rubber and vulcanized asphalt it 
is able to resist extreme temperature 
changes. Ozokerite is utilized in the 
manufacture of leather polish, sealing 
wax, electrotyper’s wax, candles, elec- 
tric insulators, carbon paper and ink. 
Ichthyol, an asphaltic compound con- 
taining fossil fish, is used by physi- 
cians as a curative for skin diseases. 

In addition to paving and roofing 
there are a large number of industries, 
which in the aggregate consume about 
245,000 tons of asphalt. A consider- 
able amount of this is used for water- 
proofing and flooring and _ lesser 
amounts for sheathing and insulating 
purposes. Asphalt also finds it way 
into the manufacture of considerable 
quantities of rubber goods, paints, var- 
nishes, enamels and japans and such 
specialties as anti-acid compounds, pipe 
dips, bituminous putty or cement, emul- 
sions, moulding compositions, electrical 
insulating products, sealing compounds 
for storage batteries, wall boards and 
floor coverings. 


In most finished products asphalt is 
used primarily as a binder or coating 
for the body of the structure and con- 
stitutes but a fraction of the total 
weight of such products. Its use is 
therefore dependent upon the con- 
sumption of large quantities of other 
materials the production of which 
represents industries dependent to a 
considerable extent upon the asphalt in- 
dustry. Thus in pavement construc- 
tion, considering only that portion of 
the pavement which is bound together 
with asphalt, an average of about 8 per 
cent of asphalt is used to bind 92 per 
cent of mineral aggregate. This rep- 
resents an annual consumption of over 
9,500,000 tons of broken stone, gravel 
and sand in pavement construction in- 
cluding nearly 450,000 tons of pul- 
verized limestone or Portland cement 
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filler. The manu- 
facture of asphalt 
roofings probably 
consumes in the 
neighborhood of 
200,000 tons of 
felt and similar 
fabrics and 300,- 
000 tons of min- 
eral _ surfacing 
such as talc, mica, 
silica, sand and 
crushed rock. 


Without consid- 
ering the various 
materials used in 
asphalt specialties 
a rough approxi- 
mation of mate- 
rial annually con- 
sumed in the man- 
ufacture of as- 
phalt products in 
cluding pave- 
ments would be 
as follows: 

Tons. 
Paving asphalts and fluxes.. 761,000 
Roofing asphalt and fluxes.. 625,000 
Asphalt and fluxes for spe- 

OO) 
Total asphalt, not including 

en hr 1,631,000 
Sand, gravel, crushed rock 

and dust for paving...... 9,950,000 
Mineral surfacing for roofing 300,000 
Felted and other fabric for 

roofing 


Grand Total 


Latest available statistics show the 
effect of twelve years’ production of 
asphalt shingles and roll roofings in 
conserving the red cedar timber sup- 
ply. While asphalt shingles and roll 
roofing advanced from 8,200,000 
squares in 1918 to 30,600,000 in I919 
the sale of cedar shingles slumped 
from 8,700,000 to 7,400,000. The 
rapid growth in the use of asphalt 
shingles and roll roofings is due to their 
fire-resistant and weatherproof quali-. 
ties and their great durability and com- 
parative low price. 

Phenomenal is the only word that 
adequately describes the growth of the 
petroleum asphalt industry in this 
country. Petroleum is the source of 
all asphalts and the old natural process 
consisted in the slow evaporation over 
ages of time of the volatile oils. 
American genius now abridges the pro- 
cess and produces at the refineries an 
asphalt 99.5 pure in bitumen, the es- 
sential constituent. Prior to 1902 the 
United States was almost entirely 
dependent upon importations of asphalt 
to supply its paving needs. No appre- 
ciable amount of asphalt was used in 
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A portable asphalt preparation plant 


this country until 1883 when about 
35,000 tons were imported mainly 
from the island of Trinidad. 

In 1892 the United States began to 
import an additional supply from Ber- 
mudez, Venezuela, and from Cuba. 
These importations were also inade- 
quate, however, and the producers 
turned elsewhere. Ey 1902 petroleum 
asphalt began to appear on the Ameri- 
can market, 20,000 tons being used 
that year. By 1913 more than 500,000 
tons of the petroleum product were 
being used annually in the United 
States, 100,000 tons being manufac- 
tured from imported Mexican crude 
oil and 400,000 tons from domestic 
petroleum. In 1913 the importations 
reached 230,000 tons. Since 1913 the 
manufacture of petroleum asphalt in 
America has increased by leaps and 
bounds. 


The quantity of native asphalt and 
native bitumens sold in the United 
States in 1920, according to the United 
States Geological Survey, was 198,497 
tons, valued at $1,213,908. The sales 
of manufactured asphalt obtained from 
domestic petroleum amounted to 700,- 
496 tons valued at $11,985,457. The 
sales of asphalt manufactured in the 
United States from Mexican petro- 
leum in 1920 amounted to 1,045,779 
tons, valued at $14,272,862. The total 
for petroleum asphalts was 1.746,275 
tons, an increase over I919 of 35 per 
cent in quantity. 

The total asphalt consumption in the 
United States, including that made 
from Mexican oils, that made from 
domestic petroleum and that known as 
“native” asphalt was 2,023,665 tons in 
1920. In 1915 the total consumption 
amounted to 1,225,447 tons or little 





more than half the 
1920 consumption. 
In the production 
of asphalt from 
domestic _petro- 
leum in 1920, 
California, with 
nine operators, 
ranked first; Tex- 
as, with four 
operators, ranked 
second, and Indi- 
ana, with three 
operators, ranked 
third, both in 
quantity and val- 
ue. These three 
states reported 82 
per cent of the 
total quantity and 
80 per cent of the 
total value of pro- 
duction in the 
United States. 
The increase in 
the quantity of as- 
phalt refined in 
the United States from Mexican petro- 
leum was almost five times as great 
from 1919 to 1920 as from 1918 to 
I9IQ. 

An expenditure of nearly $518,000,- 
000 has been approved by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads during 
the five years 1917 to 1921 inclusive 
for the construction of 28,500 miles of 
Federal aid highways. The new Fed- 
eral Aid law provides $190,000,000 
more of government funds for the next 
three years. In the construction of the 
types higher than waterbound macadam 
the keenest race under Federal Aid has 
been between the flexible pavements, 
represented principally by the asphaltic 
types, and those in the rigid class, rep- 
resented principally by the various 
types of portland cement concrete. 
Starting with 1917 the bituminous 
types (mostly asphalt) and the port- 
land cement concrete types each repre- 
sented about 10 per cent of the total 
mileage paved in that year, the exact 
mileage being 32.3 for the bituminous 
types and 33.3 for concrete. During 
the next year portland cement concrete 
remained practically constant at 10 per 
cent while the bituminous types 
dropped to 6 per cent. In 1919 port- 
land cement concrete made its greatest 
gain, reaching a total of 27 per cent, 
while the bituminous types reached a 
total of 9 per cent. The year I9g19, 
however, proved to be the crest of con- 
crete ascendency for in 1920 concrete 
dropped sharply to 18 per cent. In 
1921 it dropped to 11 per cent. The 
bituminous types, however, fell off only 
slightly in 1920 when they comprised 
7 per cent of the total. In 1921 they 
had an actual rise to 9 per cent in con- 
trast with the sharp falling off in the 
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use of portland cement concrete. The 
net change from the close of 1919 to 
the close of 1921 has been a reduction 
in the percentage of concrete from the 
peak of 27 per cent to II per cent, or a 
loss of about 60 per cent, while the 
bituminous types finished the year 
1921 with exactly the same percentage 
as in 1919 thus showing no net loss. 


It is an almost incomprehensible fact 
that in building our state and county 
highway systems more weight has not 
been attached to paving practice in our 
cities where many of the problems of 
meeting heavy and varied traffic condi- 
tions were successfully solved before 
such conditions made their appearance 
on country and suburban highways. In 
our cities the original waterbound 
macadam and gravel roads have for the 
most part given way to higher types of 
construction until to-day they consti- 
tute an average of only about 26 per 
cent of the total yardage. The three 
most widely used city types are asphalt, 
brick and stone block. If we eliminate 
the waterbound pavements we find that 
of the higher city types asphalt consti- 
tutes about 55 per cent, brick about 19 
per cent and stone block about 14 per 
cent, giving a total of 88 per cent for 
these three types. 


In connection with the preponder- 
ance of asphalt pavements the present 
trend of paving practice in the con- 
struction of modern brick and stone 
block pavements is of considerable sig- 
nificance, as it recognizes a principle 
which just now is attracting a great 
deal of attention on the part of our 
highway engineers. I refer to the use 
of a flexible joint-filler for brick and 
block pavements as against the rigid 
grout fillers formerly so popular. Such 
cities as New York and Philadelphia 
are now using asphalt fillers for heavy 
traffic streets paved with stone block 
and both the National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Association of Stone Block 
Manufacturers are preferentially rec- 
ommending asphalt as a filler for their 
respective types of pavements. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that ab- 
solute rigidity in a pavement structure 
is not a desirable characteristic. Serv- 
ice results and comprehensive field 
tests conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads have demon- 
strated that the brick or block pave- 
ment with a flexible filler is more re- 
sistant to traffic than with a rigid filler. 
A certain degree of flexibility is highly 
advantageous in meeting the heavy im- 
pact of modern traffic. Such flexibility 
is an inherent characteristic of bitu- 
minous pavements and is imparted to 
brick and block pavements when as- 
phalt is used as a joint filler. 


While in certain sections of the 
country the satisfactory paving expe- 
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rience of our cities appears to have 
been overlooked, it is a fact that the 
flexible and semi-flexible types of con- 
struction predominate in our country 
roads and if we consider the total mile- 
age of state, county and municipal 
highways higher than gravel and maca- 
dam considerably more than 50 per 
cent may be so classed. By reducing 
all yardage to a basis of 16 feet width, 
we estimate that at least 45 per cent 
of the mileage of the higher types of 
pavements are of the hot-mixed asphalt 
types. The latest available informa- 
tion indicates that last year the total 
area of asphalt pavements constructed 
approximated 68,000,000 square yards, 
which was greater than for any other 
type. Most of the stone block pave- 
ments constructed that year were filled 
with bituminous material and about 60 
per cent of the brick pavements were 
similarly filled. 

That American cities are making tre- 
mendous strides in asphalt street pav- 
ing is indicated in reports from city 
engineers to The Asphalt Association 
which show that over thirty million 
square yards, or 1,750 miles of asphal- 
tic pavement, thirty feet wide, were 
laid on city streets in 1921. Reports 
from state highway departments indi- 


cate: that twenty-three million square 
yards were laid on the state highways 
while the area laid in counties and 
other districts brought the total to 65,- 
000,000 square yards or 3,690 miles of 
asphalt pavement 30 feet wide. This 
was an increase of 35 per cent over the 
yardage in 1920 and is sufficient to 
build an asphalt road thirty feet wide 
from Augusta, Me., to San Francisco, 
Cal., and farther. 

Such is the romance of asphalt. With 
it Hannibal concocted his famous 
“Grecian Fire.” Xenephon used it for 
mortar and Cleopatra used it to 
strengthen the royal arch of her eye- 
brows and enhance her vamping beau- 
ties. Its wide application not only to 
street and road paving and shingle and 
roll roofing as well to the many spe- 
cialties in which it is used has brought 
about its highest development in the 
United States, where its varied use now 
surpasses that of any other place or 
period in history. There is no uncer- 
tainty about its value. The source of 
supply is practically unlimited and there 
is every indication that centuries hence, 
as in centuries past, asphalt, in its 
ready adaptability to human needs will 
still justify the phrase “Proved 
Through the Ages.” 


Electric Road Standards 


STANDARDIZATION  pro- 
gram of considerable importance 
to the iron and steel, lumber, electri- 
cal, construction, chemical, railway and 
railway supply industries is presented 
in the submission by the American 
Electric Railway Association of 13 
standards for approval by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Commit- 
Lees 
The specifications submitted to the 
A. E.S. C. follow: 
For approval as American stand- 
ards: Nine-inch girder grooved rail; 


seven-inch girder grooved rail; nine- : 


inch girder guard rail; seven-inch gird- 
er guard rail; joint plates for seven- 
inch girder grooved and girder guard 
rails; joint plates for nine-inch girder 
grooved and girder guard rails; speci- 
fication for galvanizing or sherard- 
izing on iron and steel. 

For approval as tentative American 
standards: Seven-inch 80 pound plain 
girder rail; seven-inch 91 pound plain 
girder rail. 

For approval as recommended 
American practice: Specification for 
materials for use in the manufacture 
of special track work; specification for 
600-volt direct current overhead trol- 
ley construction. 


Four special committees will be ap- 
pointed by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee to determine 
whether the A. E. R. A. specifications 
are the standards which should be 
adopted for universal use in the United 
States; the committee’s decision will, 
of course, be predicated on its finding 
as to the desirability of national stand- 
ardization of the products enumerated. 
The principal organizations concerned 
will be asked to name representatives 
on these special committees. 

One special committee will be asked 
to conduct the investigation with re- 
spect to the acceptability to the indus- 
try of the specification for 600-volt 
direct current overhead trolley con- 
struction; another committee will con- 
duct the investigation concerning the 
specifications for wood poles and tubu- 
lar poles; a separate committee will 
study the specifications for galvanizing 
or sherardizing on iron and steel; and 
a fourth committee will go into the sub- 
jects of the remaining nine related 
specifications. The findings of these 
committees will be reported to the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee as soon as the investigations are 
completed. 
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What The Coal Strike Involves 


Anthracite miners are demanding an increase of twenty per cent 
over the increase granted by President Wilson’s commission in 
1920; while operators point to decreased market due to high costs 


NE of the most remarkable 
things about the coal strike, 
now in its fourth month, is the 

apparent lack of concern until re- 
cently manifested by the public in 
what has developed into the greatest 
labor disturbance in the history of the 
industry. . 

At the outset there was possibly 
some reason for this attitude. We had 
passed through two comparatively 
mild winters in succession; the sus- 
pension of mining operations was 
ordered by officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America at a time when 
industrial operations were inactive 
and heating plants were being shut 
down for the summer; it was known 
that there were large stocks of coal 
in storage and officials of the Federal 
Government assured us that there was 
no need to worry. Anyway, winter 
was a long way off, the operators 
were trying to bring down the cost of 
coal at the mines by means of a re- 
duction of wages and, probably, most 
of us believed that it was just as well 
to let matters take their own course 
on the theory that conditions could 
not be much worse from the consum- 
ers’ point of view. 

The situation has changed. It is 
doubtful if anybody, least of all the 
United Mine Workers, expected the 
suspension to last as long as it has. 
Storage stocks of anthracite have 
dwindled to almost nothing and the 
reserve of bituminous coal is ap- 
proaching the danger point. If pro- 
duction does not start in the near 
future, a shortage of coal this winter 
is probable. 

In any consideration of the coal 
situation there should be drawn a 
sharp distinction between the anthra- 
cite and bituminous branches of the 
industry. The two are utterly unlike, 
not only in character, methods of pro- 
duction, price and use, but in tonnage, 
location, market and_ organization. 
Also there is a wide difference in the 
demands of the miners of the two 
kinds of coal and in the manner the 
suspension has been handled. 

There are about 160,000 anthracite 
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miners. They are thoroughly organ- 
ized and the suspension of operations 
in the anthracite region, which com- 
prises less than 500 square miles in 
the eastern part of Pennsylvania, is 
100 per cent effective. The hard coal 
miners are demanding an increase of 
20 per cent in wages over the increase 
granted them in 1920 by President 
Wilson’s Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion. There are other demands, eigh- 
teen of them, which, taken as a whole, 
would increase the cost of producing 
the domestic sizes of anthracite more 
than $3 a ton, according to figures 
prepared by the anthracite operators. 

As against these demands, the 
operators point to the failing market 
for hard coal, due to the high price, 
and state that if the industry is to 
continue to give full-time employment 
to miners, the product must be avail- 
able at prices which the public can 
afford to pay. They therefore suggest 
an average wage reduction of 21 per 
cent, pointing out that the miners 
would be able to earn more at the 
reduced rate with full-time operation, 
than they would at the higher scale, 
or even at the rate fixed in the 1920 
agreement with the partial operation 
which the operators’ marketing ex- 
perience tells them will be inevitable 
unless the mine price can be materi- 
ally reduced. 

Representatives of the anthracite 
operators and miners were in almost 
continuous session in New York City 
from March 15 to June 14, when it 
became apparent that no agreement on 
wages could be reached by any means 
yet proposed. The negotiations ended 
when the miners rejected a proposal 
by the operators that the entire matter 
be referred to a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, which should have full power 
to conduct a searching inquiry into 
all matters affecting wages and condi- 
tions of employment. 

Since that time public officials and 
the press have devoted more attention 
to the coal situation as a whole and 
President Harding has proposed that 
the entire matter be referred to a com- 


mission for adjustment and that, in 
the meantime, the miners go back to 
work under the former wage scale at 
least until August 10, by which time 
the commission would, the President 
hoped, be able to figure out some sort 
of wage readjustment to be effective 
until March 31, 1923, the end of 
what is known as the coal year. 

The plan as proposed was rejected 
by the mine workers and some of the 
bituminous coal operators. The an- 
thracite producers, however, being 
already committed to arbitration, 
accepted the plan in principle, merely 
asking that the hard coal industry, 
being entirely different in character 
and conditions from the soft coal in- 
dustry, should have its problems solved 
by a separate commission. And there 
the matter rests at this time, this arti- 
cle being written on July 18. 

In order fully to understand the 
anthracite situation, it should be borne 
in mind that hard coal production in- 
volves not only actual mining opera- 
tions, but a very complicated manufac- 
turing process in preparing the coal 
for market. It is this which adds 
materially to the cost of the coal at 
the mines, for while most of the bitu- 
minous coal is shipped from the mines 
on a “run-of-mine” basis, anthracite 
has to be put through an elaborate 
and costly plant known as a breaker, 
where it is cleaned and separated into 
the various sizes in which it is sold to 
consumers. Consequently there are 
employed at an anthracite colliery 
more men above ground and about the 
breaker than are engaged in the actual 
mining of the coal. 

The annual commercial production 
of fresh-mined anthracite, as differ- 
entiated from the coal recovered from 
culm banks or dredged from river 
beds, is about 70,000,000 gross tons 
of '2,240 pounds each. Of this ton- 
nage about 30 per cent is composed 
of the so-called steam sizes which are 
not suited to domestic consumption. 
The record of the last nine years 
shows an almost constantly decreas- 
ing production, except during the war 
years 1917 and 1918, with constantly 
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inereasing labor costs. | In 1913, the 
labor cost of producing a gross ton of 
commercial fresh-mined anthracite 
was $1.595. In 1921, according to a 
recent calculation by Samuel D. War- 
riner, president of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company, and chairman 
of the General Committee of Anthra- 
cite Operators, the labor cost per ton 
was about $4.11. 

In order to arrive at the total cost 
of production, however, there must 
be added to the labor cost, according 
to Mr. Warriner’s calculation, $1.05 
per gross ton for supplies and fifty- 
eight cents for overhead, making the 
total production cost of a gross ton, 
exclusive of Federal taxes, $5.74. 
This production cost applies alike to 
all sizes of anthracite and is a fair 
average for the entire region where 
costs vary considerably according to 
the conformation of the coal seams. 

It must be realized, however, that 
II per cent of the total output consists 
of pea coal which sells at little, if any, 
above the cost of production, and, as 
has been stated, approximately 30 per 
cent is made up of the steam sizes 
which sell in competition with bitumi- 
nous coal at prices which do not cover 
even the labor cost. These small 
sizes are not deliberately produced by 
the anthracite collieries. They are the 
result of the mechanical operation of 
the breaker in preparing the coal for 
market. They bear so important a 
relation to the entire output, however, 
that they cannot be ignored in market- 
ing, but must be sold at whatever 
prices they will bring. 

As a consequence, the average 
realization by the producer of anthra- 
cite is about $6.28 a gross ton at the 
mines. (The U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey gives the average realization for 
1921 as $6.23 for commercial fresh- 
mined coal.) This would seem to 
leave an average margin between pro- 
duction cost and mine price of fifty- 
four cents per ton. From this, how- 
ever, must be deducted such summer 
and trade discounts as have been 
allowed and the sums paid to the Fed- 
eral Government for taxes. These 
vary widely, but it is believed that 
during the last two years, the opera- 
tors’ return on investment has ranged 
from thirty-five to forty cents a ton. 

When it, is considered that the aver- 
age investment in anthracite proper- 
ties is from $8 to $8.50 per ton of 
annual output, it will be appreciated 
that this average return of not more 
than 5 per cent is not excessive, especi- 
ally when the hazardous character of 
the business is taken into account. 

In view of all this, the operators 
are face to face with the necessity of 
reducing costs to a point which will 
permit them to pay fair wages, sell 
their coal at a price which will insure 
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a normal demand and full-time opera- 
tion and at the same time yield a 
profit which will attract to the indus- 
try the capital necessary to continue 
its development. 

As labor is the greatest item enter- 
ing into the cost of production, it is 
manifest that this is the item which 
must be trimmed, especially as coal 
mine wages are the only wages in a 
basic industry which has not yet re- 
sponded to the general deflation. The 
1920 scale on which the mines oper- 
ated until the sttspension, was based 
on the then cost of living. That it 
was a saving as well as a living wage 
was demonstrated by the general pros- 
perity of the anthracite region and by 
the savings bank reports. 

It was brought out by the anthra- 
cite operators in course of the wage 
negotiations, that in 1921, the average 
annual earnings of all men coming 
within the terms of the 1920 agree- 
ment who worked in each pay period 
of that year exceeded $1,800, a figure 
equaled in no other basic industry. 
It was also brought out that anthracite 
wages showed an average increase in 
actual weekly earnings of 152 per 
cent above the basic 1914 period, 
against an increase in the cost of liv- 
ing as of March 15, 1922, of only 
54-7 per cent. 

The operators also pointed to the 
fact that since July, 1920 when the 
cost of living reached its peak, there 
has been a reduction of 24.4 per cent, 
according to the figures of the National 
Industrial Conference Board and of 
22.9 per cent, according to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
As against this, the operators offered 
their proposal of a 21 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages, calling attention to the 
fact that the great majority of con- 
sumers of domestic anthracite coal 
were themselves wage earners who 
had already taken reductions in 
wages, 

In 1920, according to the report of 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Internal Affairs, the pay rolls of the 
anthracite companies amounted to 
$237,302,900 and the pay roll for 1921 
to $283,961,300, the total for the two 
years being $521,264,200. 

These pay rolls, ofcourse, included 
the increases of 17.4 per cent granted 
by the Anthracite Coal Commission 
of 1920, except that this increase did 
not apply to the first three months of 
the calendar year 1920, but as it did 
apply to the first three months of 
1922, we can consider that these offset 
each other. 

If there had been no increase in the 
two years’ pay rolls, the total would 
have amounted to $444,100,000, so that 
the actual increase in money due to 
the 17.4 per cent increase was $77,- 
164,000. 
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In 1921, according to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, the average time 
worked in the anthracite region, in- 
cluding washeries and dredges, was 
271 days. This means that the daily 
pay roll in that year amounted to 
$1,047,827. On the basis of the offer 
of the operators to the miners the 
average daily pay roll would have 
been $866,000. 

Up to July 15 the miners had lost 
89 working days. At the rate of 
$866,000 per day, this amounts to 
$77,074,000, or almost the exact 
amount of gain that the miners ob- 
tained by the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Commission in 1920. 

The plain fact is, as a survey of 
the anthracite region shows unmistak- 
ably, that the suspension is losing its 
popularity with the miners. At the 
outset it was regarded somewhat in 
the light of a vacation earned by a 
long period of steady employment. It 
is doubtful if any but the more radical 
anthracite miners believed that wages 
would be increased, but the men were 
told by their officials that all that was 
necessary was to stick to the suspen- 
sion in order to win their demands. 
They have stuck and there has been 
practically no disorder, but they are 
getting dreadfully tired of sticking; 
in fact at least 75 per cent of them 
would be willing to take a decrease 
and return to work if they were not 
deterred by the radical element and 
union politics. 

For the union political element 
enters very largely into the situation 
in both the anthracite and bituminous 
branches of the industry. The union 
leaders know they must take a de- 
crease and they are using every means 
in their power to delay the time when 
this must be admitted to their follow- 
ers. They are opposed to arbitration 
because as a matter of simple eco- 
nomics a wage reduction would be 
certain to follow an investigation. 
They know, too, that unless the non- 
union bituminous mines should be 
included in the arbitration, an: award 
of even the present scale of wages 
would avail them nothing, for the 
non-union bituminous mines, already 
operating on the 1917 scale of wages, 
would undersell the union mines to 
an extent which would nullify the 
effect of an award of the 1920 scale 
by shortening the working time. 

What the miners’ officials are after 
is to have the Government take over 
the coal mines, anthracite and bitu- 
minous, and operate them. They are 
committed to that by their constitu- 
tion. Their idea is that, with private 
ownership eliminated or at least 
minimized, they would be able, 
sheer force, to compel the Govern- 
ment to pay them high wages, sell the 
coal at low prices and provide a sub- 
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sidy to take care of the difference. 
That the ultimate cost to the people, 
of whom they are a part, would be 
greater even than it is at present does 
not, apparently, enter into their 
economics. 

As this article is being completed, 
the President has “invited” the bi- 
tuminous operators to return home 
and operate their properties. There 
is no interpretation of this invitation, 
but the presumption is that the Gov- 
ernment would furnish protection for 
miners who desired to work. This is 
not practical. There are not enough 
non-union miners to man all the mines 
and inexperienced labor cannot mine 


coal. Some states have laws requir- 
ing coal miners to pass an examina- 
tion before they can obtain a job and 
the examining boards are composed 
entirely of members of the United 
Mine Workers. In the anthracite 
mines a man must have had two 
years’ experience before he can ob- 
tain a miner’s certificate. 

There is only one method by which 
the coal industry can be stabilized and 
the constantly recurring labor distur- 
bances minimized. That is by the 
incorporation of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the estab- 
lishment of a Government board or 
commission having powers similar to 
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those of the Railroad Labor Board 
over the railroads. If such a plan be 
adopted it should be only after ex- 
tremely careful and capable legisla- 
tion. But with the bituminous indus- 
try greatly over-developed and over- 
manned, with the anthracite branch 
occupying the position of an industry 
within an industry -and with the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
with its membership of 600,000 or 
more, the most powerful single labor 
unit in the world, an unincorporated 
and therefore legally irresponsible 
organization able under present con- 
ditions to freeze or starve the coun- 
try, there seems no other way out. 


The Issue In The Railway Strike 


The outstanding consideration in the nation-wide disturbance 
is whether industrial disputes shall be determined by orderly 
process or by a resort to force and disregard of all the laws 
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TANDING out above all other 
issues involved in the nation- 
wide railroad strike ordered by 
the leader of the Federated Shop- 
crafts to take effect July Ist, is this: 

Shall industrial disputes be deter- 
mined by orderly process or by a 
resort to force? 

The ostensible 
strike were: 

1. The reduction of wages effect- 
ive July Ist; 

2. Modification of 
working conditions; 

3. Contracting out of shop work 
by about 20 out of 201 of the Class I 
railroads of the United States. 

As to the first, these reductions 
had been decided upon by the Labor 
Board after an exhaustive examina- 
tion extending over many months, in 
which all parties had full hearing on 
any reasonable argument that could 
be brought forth. 

Questions of rules and working 
conditions were similarly decided. 

As to the third point, practically all 
railroads had signified to the Labor 
Board their willingness to discontinue 
the practice, so that it is not an issue. 

No sooner had the decisions of the 
Labor Board been completed and 
made public than there began a series 
of incidents making clear that the 
ostensible reasons for the strike were 
not the real reasons and that out of 
this situation must come an answer to 
the question stated above as the real 
issue in this strike. 


reasons for the 


rules and 


In a public statement made by the 
Chairman of the Railroad Labor 
Board on July 7th, the same thought 
was put into the following words: 

“The shop-crafts have been fairly 
heard before the Labor Board. They 
have appealed from the sober con- 
servative judgment of this Board to 
the strike, with all its inevitable un- 
American subversion of law and 
order. 

“For the Labor Board to yield to 
measures of this kind would be an 
outrage upon public decency and 
would hasten the enthronement of 
anarchy in this country.” 

In short, the question is not the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the new 
wage scale; it is not the justice or in- 
justice of rules or working conditions ; 
it is not the propriety of contracting 
out of shop work. All these questions 
had been determined by orderly pro- 
cess by an agency of the Government 
set up for the express purpose of 
determining such questions and thus 
to preserve industrial peace. Any new 
conditions can be similarly deter- 
mined, and the Railroad Labor Board 
declared that it will gladly undertake 
such hearings and expedite their 
progress as much as possible. 

On June 27th the leader of the 
shop-crafts sent by telegraph an ulti- 
matum to the Association of Railway 
Executives declaring in effect, that 
unless the executives surrender every 
point at issue and disregard the 
decision of the Labor Board the men 


would be ordered.to strike. As a mat- 
ter of fact the strike order was issued 
without the executives having an 
opportunity to consider a reply to this 
telegraphic ultimatum. But in the 
reply to it the executives took this 
ground, upon which they still stand: 

“Tf the just authority of the Gov- 
ernment is to be successfully defied 
and the Government is to be rendered 
helpless to protect its citizens in their 
peaceful and lawful pursuits, if patri- 
otic and lawful obedience to Govern- 
ment authority is to be denied, the 
act of the responsibility must be yours, 
it shall not be ours.” 

It will be recalled that, acting under 
powers with which they were vested 
by the Transportation Act, the Labor 
Board invited the representatives of 
managements to a conference on June 
30th. The executives accepted this 
invitation. The leader of the Feder- 
ated Shop-crafts did not accept it. 

Some days later the Chairman of 
the Labor Board, as an individual, not 
in his official capacity, invited the 
managements to another conference of 
the representatives of the employes 
then on strike. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
proposed second conference were dif- 
ferent from the proposed first confer- 
ence in two important particulars: 
The proposed first conference was 
called by the Labor Board in its off- 
cial capacity, whereas the second was 
suggested by Mr. Hooper as an 
individual. The first conference was 
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before the strike, when the employes 
were still under the jurisdiction of the 
Labor Board; the second conference 
was after the strike when, according 
to the declaration of the Board itself, 
the men had removed themselves from 
the employ of the railroads and, there- 
fore, from the jurisdiction of the 
Labor Board. 

It was a matter of common report 
that the strike leaders’ response to 
Chairman Hooper’s invitation . laid 
down conditions precedent amounting 
to the concession of every important 
demand made by the unions. The 
plain purpose was under threat of a 
strike, to substitute for the decisions 
of the Labor Board not only demands 
which the Labor Board found unjusti- 
fied, but in additidn two new demands 
not covered in the strike ballots: 

1. The setting up of a National 
Adjustment Board to settle disputed 
points on a national rather than on a 
local basis. The organizations are 
now resorting to extremes in order to 
preserve what they temporarily ob- 
tained under Federal control, namely, 
a national consideration of all prob- 
lems regardless of local conditions of 
any sort. In this way only is there 
a reason for the continued existence 
and functioning of their organizations 
as national bodies. 

2. The withdrawal or dismissal of 
any suits growing out of the strike, 
such as injunctions looking toward the 
preservation of peace. 

Since that time some prominence 
has been given to the question of 
seniority, and wide mistaken publicity 
has been given to the thought that if 
the strikers could be restored to their 
positions with seniority rights unim- 
paired, that peace could be speedily 
obtained. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
question of seniority is of relatively 
slight importance for no idea of peace 
has been brought forward by the lead- 
ers of the strikers in relation to 
seniority, excepting on the condition 
that all other demands will be granted 
in addition to the restoration of 
seniority. 

As to this question of seniority the 
railroads stand for a square deal for 
the men who remained in the service 
from a sense of loyalty and those who 
entered the service since the strike, 
both of which groups are endeavoring 
to keep commerce uninterrupted, as 
opposed to the former employes who 
left the service with deliberate attempt 
to do everything in their power to 
stifle the transportation service of the 
country. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
various questions in this strike are ex- 
tremely complex and the importance 
of various problems varies over a 
wide range in the various parts of the 
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country and on different railroad sys- 
tems. It therefore cannot be dogmati- 
cally asserted anywhere that this or 
that is the main question, or that this 
or that question being solved the strike 
would be ended. 

For the railroads to enter into a 
conference outside of the jurisdiction 
of the Labor Board would be to disre- 
gard utterly the methods of establish- 
ing wages and working conditions set 
up by the Transportation Act. They 
were unable to accept the invitation. 

It would lend countenance to an 
appeal to force to overthrow a deci- 
sion of a Government agency and 
would thus encourage all groups of 
employes to believe that notwithstand- 
ing that a decision had been arrived 
at upon the basis of reason, it could, 
if unsatisfactory, be revised upward 
on a basis of force. The issue was 
whether a decision of a Government 
agency attained by orderly process 
should be compromised or bargained 
away under conditions amounting to 
duress. 

The railroads of the United States 
are sincerely desirous of peace and 
prosperity. They will neglect no step 
which may be taken with propriety to 
that end, with due regard to orderly 
procedure under the Transportation 
Act. 

As much was said in the letter which 
the Chairman of Regional Conference 
Committees, representing railroad 
managements in various sections of 
the country, addressed to Gov. 
Hooper, in response to his invitation, 
when these words were used: 

“We have no reason to doubt the 
prompt response by the carriers of the 
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country to another summons by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board 
to any further hearings which may be 
called in connection with this subject, 
in the event the Board should deter- 
mine upon that course.” 

The railroad managements took the 
only course possible, under the con- 
ceptions set forth in the Transporta- 
tion Act, of orderly and peaceful ad- 
justment of disputed questions. It 
was the only course consistent with 
the protection of the public’s right to 
uninterrupted transportation on fair 
and reasonable terms. 

There is no need to argue here in 
defense of any part of the decisions of 
the Railroad Labor Board. The deci- 
sions have been attacked publicly by 
representatives of the unions and the 
Board has, both in the text of the 
decisions and in subsequent communi- 
cations, answered the arguments fully 
justifying its position. 

A determined effort is being made 
to induce the public to stand with 
those who have resorted to the strike 
as a means of overthrowing the deci- 
sions of a body, set up by the people 
of the United States through their 
Congress, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing industrial peace. In such a situa- 
tion can any law-abiding citizen | 
hesitate ? 

However important economically, 
industrially or socially the outcome of 
the railroad strike, or the coal miners 
strike or any other strike, might be, it 
is of small significance compared to the 
decision by American Public Opinion 
of the question: “Shall industrial dis- 
putes be determined by orderly process 
or by a resort to force?” 


Industry Summer School 


HE Seventh Annual Summer Ses- 
sion in Industrial Organization 
and Administration will be held at the 
Pennsylvania State College from Au- 
gust 28th to September oth, under the 
immediate direction of Professor Ed- 
ward J. Kunze, assisted by Professors 
J. O. Keller and P. P. Henshall of the 
department of Industrial Engineering. 
The course is an intensive one, de- 
signed to meet the needs of manufac- 
turers, superintendents, personnel 
directors, accountants, production 
managers, and all others who pilot the 
affairs of industry. 

Its purpose is to assist men in the 
development of their jobs, to broaden 
their horizon of the possibilities of the 
science of management and to illustrate 
to them by practical examples the most 
effective methods of modern organiza- 
tions. It is not a theoretical résumé 
of a batch of reading material but 
rather a careful consideration of the 


theory in its application. 

The work is divided into discussions 
on industrial organization, manufac- 
turing methods, employment, indus- 
trial relations, factory planning, mate- 
rial and production control, scheduling 
and dispatching, purchasing, cost ac- 
counting, and kindred subjects. The 
greater portion of the time is devoted 
to practical installation methods, using 
the equipment of the five shops and the 
other facilities of the department that 
have been especially designed to handle 
this type of work. : 

Besides the discussions and labora- 
tory applications, provision has been 
made for group conferences. 

The different lines of manufacture 
followed by those who have attended 
former sessions have been quite var- 
ied: besides machinery in its various 
forms they have covered subjects from 
bridges to safety pins and from shirts 
to incubators. 
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What The Coronado Decision Means 


Simply that a union, like a corporation, employing its organization 
and funds to force its arbitrary will on trade and traders, must 
answer as an entity for all wilful wrong and injury inflicted 
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N June 5th, 1922, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 
the case of United Mine Work- 

ers v. The Coronado Coal Company, 
rendered an opinion of far-reaching 
importance. It not only established 
the suability of labor unions, local or 
national, as entities and by name, un- 
der the seventh section of the Sherman 
Act, but generally in the Federal 
courts, wherever, by reason of di- 
versity of citizenship or an appropri- 
ate statute, such courts have juris- 
diction. The opinion has no binding 
effect upon State Courts, but it will 
unquestionably have great moral in- 
fluence upon them because of its fund- 
amental considerations and its persua- 
sive reasoning. 

The opinion is, moreover, enlight- 
ening to. the profession because the 
circumstances of the case made it 
necessary for the court to discuss the 
character of the evidence necessary 
to connect the national union with a 
local or regional member organization 
which it directs, aids or abets in the 
furtherance of a strike resulting in 
malicious damage. Moreover, since 
in the case at issue it was necessary 
to determine whether the purpose of 
the unions involved was to injure, 
obstruct or destroy the interstate com- 
merce of the plaintiff, it presents a 
most interesting analysis of the cir- 
cumstances necessary to show a pur- 
pose on the part of such organiza- 
tions to restrain such commerce. 

The plaintiff in the court below was 
the receiver of nine corporations en- 
gaged in operating coal mines in the 
Prairie Creek Valley, in Sebastian 
County, Arkansas. The defendants 
were the United Mine Workers of 
America, an unincorporated interna- 
tional union, District No. 21 of this 
organization, and twenty-seven local 
unions of that District, the officers of 
each of these organizations, and some 
sixty-five individuals, mostly mem- 
bers of the various unions but includ- 
ing some persons who were not. It 
was complained that all of these or- 
ganizations and persons had entered 
into a conspiracy to restrain the com- 
merce of the plaintiff in violation of 


the first and second sections of the 
Anti-Trust Act, and, to accomplish 
this purpose, destroyed the plaintiff’s 
property. It was alleged that the dam- 
age to the property and _ business 
amounted to $740,000, which under 
the Act, if proof is had, results in 
treble damages. 

The unions demurred to the orig- 
inal complaint on the ground they were 
not suable by name and the District 
Court sustained their demurrer. On 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
the District Court was reversed. The 
case was then tried on its merits and 
the jury gave a verdict of $200,000 
against the unions, which was auto- 
matically trebled. The Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed this judgment except 
as to the interest. The matter then 
came to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on a writ of error. 

The opinion written by Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft is concurred in by the 
whole court. He found there were 
five principal questions presented to 
the court: 

“The first is that there was’a mis- 
joinder of parties plaintiff. The sec- 
ond is that the United Mine Workers 
of America, District No. 21, United 
Mine Workers of America and the 
local unions made defendants are un- 
incorporated associations and not sub- 
ject to suit and therefore should have 
been dismissed from the case on mo- 
tions seasonably made. The third is 
that there is no evidence to show any 
agency by the United Mine Workers 
of America, in the conspiracy charged 
or in the actual! destruction of the prop- 
erty, and no liability therefor. The 
fourth is that there is no evidence to 
show that the conspiracy alleged 
against District No. 21 and the other 
defendants, was a conspiracy to re- 
strain or monopolize interstate com- 
merce. The fifth is that the court 
erred in a supplemental charge to the 
jury, which so stated the court’s view 
of the evidence as to amount to a 
mandatory direction coercing the jury 
into finding the verdict which was 
recorded.” 

The first is a technical question, un- 
der the Arkansas procedure in which 


the court found no error. The third, 
that the national organization, the 
United Mine Workers, had any part 
in the matter, was answered in the 
negative. The fourth question in- 
volved two issues: 

“(a) Whether the District No. 21 
and the individual. defendants partici- 
pated in a plot unlawfully to deprive 
the plaintiffs of their employes by in- 
timidation and violence and in the 
course of it destroyed their properties, 
and, (b), whether they did these things 
in pursuance of a conspiracy to re- 
strain and monopolize interstate com- 
merce.” 

The first of these the court ans- 
wered in the affirmative; the second 
in the negative. That is, that while 
it was a conspiracy to drive out the 
non-union men and to destroy the 
properties in question, “it was, in fact, 
a local strike, local in its origin and 
motive, local in its waging, and local 
in its felonious and murderous end- 
ing.” This does not, of course, mean 
that any of these acts were justified 
in themselves, but being local in their 
nature and purpose, they were aimed 
at production and not commerce, and 
therefore beyond the reach of the 
statute in question. 

The last question the court found 
it unnecessary to pass upon. There 
remains, therefore, the vital second 
question. That is, “were the unin- 
corporated associations, the Interna- 
tional Union, District No. 21, and the 
local unions suable in their names?” 

Now, under the seventh section of 
the Anti-Trust Law, suit is authorized 
against “corporations and associations 
existing under or authorized by the 
laws of either the United States, or 
the laws of any of the territories, the 
laws of any state, or the laws of any 
foreign country.” 

The court goes on to show that 
these long enduring, powerful, well 
financed, easily controlled organiza- 
tions, have gradually assumed, both in 
the United States and England, not 
only the form and substance of sepa- 
rate entities or legal personalities but 
they have sought and been given 
affirmative legal recognition as such. 
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The Congress authorized the /incorpo- 
ration of national unions as early as 
1886, recognized their existence and 
legality through the Clayton Act of 
1914, identified and provided for the 
appointment of their representatives 
upon boards of arbitration through the 
Transportation Act of 1920, and re- 
lieved them of taxation through the 
original Revenue Act and its succes- 
sive amendments, and gave privileged 
status to the admission of labor union 
publications to the mails as second 
class matter. 

Contemporaneously with these Acts 
of Congress, many State Legislatures 
gave the same recognition to their right 
of existence and legal operation, pro- 
tected the use of the union label, of 
union cards, badges and insignias, gave 
the right to membership in public bod- 
‘ies, and made the embezzlement of 
their funds or the bribery of their rep- 
resentatives distinct offenses. Thus 
they organized as entities, acted as 
entities, did injury and conferred bene- 
fit as entities, and sought rights and 
privileges as entities. 

They had ceased to be merely loose 
partnerships and had become power- 
ful organic personalities capable of 
great harm or good. Every circum- 
stance of their relation to our social 
life forbids that they should be 
treated other than for what they are, 
so the court found the language of the 
seventh section of the statute perfectly 
descriptive of their character and con- 
dition. They exist and are authorized 
and recognized as legal personalities 
as much as corporations, by the laws 
of the nation and of the states. Of 
the great national organization pre- 
sented in the case, the court said with 
respect to the amount and control of 
its funds, the number of its members 
and the power of discipline over them: 

“No organized corporation has 
greater unity of action, and in none 
is more power centered in the govern- 
ing executive bodies.” 

The liability which the court recog- 
nizes is thus predicated not merely 
upon the language of the statute but 
upon notorious facts, which any in- 
telligent layman can perceive as clear- 
ly as did all the judges of the court. 
A union like a corporation, employing 
its organization and funds to force its 
arbitrary will upon the free movement 
of trade and traders, must answer as 
an entity just as it acts as an entity 
for all wilful injury inflicted by its 
agents in pursuit of its purposes. That 
is merely a declaration of a great 
truth, approved alike by common sense 
and common law. There can be in 
modern society no use of organized 
power without corresponding legal re- 
sponsibility for its exercise. 

That is all the decision means. What 
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fair-minded man in or out of the 
unions should object to the obligation 
it creates? Mr. Gompers, to be sure, 
is regally irritated. He has for years 
insisted upon conducting himself as 
an Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but Mr. 
Gompers is committed by frequent 
declaration to the remarkable creed 
that a labor organization should not 
be held to legal responsibility for its 
acts or those of its agents. Mr. Unter- 
meyer, recently examining him before 
the Lockwood Committee, sought in 
vain to present to him any form of 
injury wrought by organized labor 
which he would admit ought to be 
made the subject of legal redress. Pre- 
sented with the instance of a contractor 
in the erection of the Ambassador 
Hotel in New York being compelled 
by the Plasterers’ Union to destroy his 
own mantels and substitute others at- 
tached by a more costly method, he 
was asked: 

“Where should the remedy be, what 
remedy should he have?” 

And he answered: 

“He has none. ‘That is the risk of 
the industry.” 

When the demonstrated abuses 
existing in the building trades were 
epitomized by counsel, he was asked: 
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“Do you think it is in the interest 
of organized labor that these abuses 
should be allowed to continue un- 
checked ?” 

And he replied: 

SOVIES <2 

When asked if a union man should 
assist in the administration of justice 
by telling the truth in litigation be- 
tween employer and employe, he re- 
plied: 

“T do not think he should assist the 
employer in a contention with a union 
of his trade or calling.” 

To such mutilated minds it may be 
possible to make it seem that power 
and responsibility must not go hand 
in hand in every department of social 
life. It is, indeed, a sad reflection 
upon the human intellect that the 
sources of thought may be so poisoned 
that the well of unionism undefiled 
may draw such water. But to the 
average man, it must seem that the 
root principle of this decision requires 
no technical art of the lawyer, no ob- 
struse learning of the judge, but is 
merely a progressive spontaneous ex- 
pression of the necessity of meeting a 
social obligation without which it 
would be unsafe to permit any great 
human force to exert its powers in our 
delicate and interdependent life. 


Industrial Direction Course 


9 Peas Seventh Annual Session in 
Industrial Organization and Ad- 
ministration will be held at Pennsyl- 
vania State College from August 28 
to September 9, under the immediate 
direction of Professor Edward J. 
Kunze, assisted by Professors J. O. 
Keller and P. P. Henshall, of the De- 
partment of Industrial Engineering. 

The course is an intensive one, de- 
signed to meet the needs of manufac- 
turers, superintendents, personnel di- 
rectors, accountants, production mana- 
gers and all others who pilot the affairs 
of industry. Its purpose is to assist 
men in the development of their jobs, 
to broaden their horizon of the possi- 
bilities of the science of management 
and to illustrate to them by practical 
examples the most effective methods 
of modern organizations. It is not a 
theoretical résumé of a batch of read- 
ing material but rather a careful con- 
sideration of the theory in its appli- 
cation. 


The work is divided into discussions 
on industrial organization, manufac- 
turing methods, employment, industrial 
relations, factory planning, material 
and production control, scheduling and 
dispatching, purchasing, cost account- 
ing, and kindred subjects. The great- 


er portion of the time is devoted to 
practical installation methods, using 
the equipment of the five shops and the 
other facilities of the department that 
have been especially designed to handle 
this type of work. 

Besides the discussions and labora- 
tory applications, provision has been 
made for group conferences. The 
benefit to be derived from intimate con- 
tact with others whose problems are 
mutual and the valuable acquasntance- 
shtps formed make this group confer- 
ence feature a very valuable one. 





FOUR MANUFACTURERS 
vee CONSOLIDATE 
Johnson, Cowdin & Co., Walter 
Emmerich & Co., Tremont Mills and 
the Bay View Ribbon Company, four 
of the leading ribbon manufacturers 
of the country, have consolidated. 
The deal involves approximately $5,- 
000,000, and the financing incidental 
to the merger will be handled by a 
group of investment bankers headed 
by Merrill, Lynch & Co. The execu- 
tive officers of the new company will 
be chosen from Brice P. Disque, John 
Cowdin and Samuel Keller Jacobs, 
who have been the active heads of the 
old companies. 
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The State Police As An Asset 


Small but wonderfully disciplined organizations in various states 
have proved their great efficiency in quelling disorders in their 
incipiency and in enforcing the law impartially and fearlessly 


twined about the exploits of 

the Texas Rangers and the 
“Scarlet Riders” of the Canadian 
Northwest Mounted Police that the 
average business man, when the sub- 
ject of a constabulary force is men- 
tioned, is apt to think of these heroes 
of the novel, the short story, the stage 
and the screen rather than of the real- 
life figures of the State Police forces 
which have made so enviable a rec- 
ord in law enforcement in nearly a 
dozen commonwealths of this conti- 
nent, in the past few years. 

It is natural that the impression of 
romance should be first in mind. In 
passing the mov- 
bag pi¢eture 
theatre, one sees 
the-color- 
ful posters an- 
nouncing a drama 
centering in the 
heroism of a Ran- 
ger or a Scarlet 
Rider; in glanc- 
ing into the win- 
dows of a book 
store, the title of 
a novel, built 
around the ad- 
ventures and tri- 
umphs of the 
mounted forces, 
catches the eye. 
The repetition of 
this suggestion in- 
evitably causes 
the average per- 
son to link the 
ranger or the 
state trooper with 
_ the cowboy of fic- 
tion and to ob- 
scure any thought 
of the every-day 


FR eines a has been so en- 


utility of the 
force of which 
these fictional 


heroes have been 
made the emblem. 

In truth, there 
is inspiration a- 
plenty for rom- 
ance in the deeds 
of the present- 
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day troopers but it is incidental to a 
vast amount of quiet, prosaic service 
in protecting life and property; it 
is the exception to the routine of 
daily duty in which every member 
of a constabulary force from com- 
mander to recruit is engaged. At the 
field day of the Pennsylvania State 
Police in October, 1921, there were a 
dozen stalwart members of the force 
cited for conspicuous bravery, for 
which they were personally decorated 
by the governor of the commonwealth. 
Yet each of these instances had been 
incidental to the regular and ordinary 
duties of the force. 

One does not need great imagina- 





Trooper Ray D. Trimble, Michigan State Police 


tion to conjure up a romantic interest 
in picturing a patrol of West Vir- 
ginia troopers penetrating the moun- 
tainous “Smoke Holy country,” two 
days’ ride from a railroad, or of 
Michigan riders pursuing a murderer 
through the pine barrons of the north, 
or men of the “Black Horse’ troop of 
New York guarding the highways that 
lead from Quebec, over which the gun- 
men of the whiskey-smuggling convoys 
used to ride so recklessly. There is 
thrill enough in these occasions; but 
such adventures are only the high 
lights in the picture of law enforce- 
ment. 

The great triumph of the State 
Police, in what- 
ever state they 
May operate, is 
that they bring 
the blessing of 
Tespect for the 
law, of unifor- 
mity in the op- 
eration of the 
Statutes, of guar- 
antees for the 
Safety of person 
and property. 
Prosperity 
depends upon 
law and order 
and the value of 
the constabulary 
1s that it gives to 
every citizen, 
from the laborer 
to the bank 
president, the as- 
surance of pro- 
tection for his 
life, his home and 
his business. 

Those mounted 
forces which 
gained such fame 
In Texas and in 
western Canada 
were formed for 
the purpose of 
coping with fron- 
tier conditions. 
They had to pro- 
tect newly-formed 
comm wu n i- 
ties against the 
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lawless elements which always flock 
to regions experiencing a colonization 
rush. The desperado, the two-gun 
man, the rustler and the hold-up man 
may always be found where a rush 
into new territory is occurring, where 
new mines are being opened, where 
fortunes are made quickly. 

Before these districts could become 
really settled, before true and _last- 
ing prosperity could come to them, the 
rule of law had to be established, the 
rights of life and of property made 
secure. That was the task of the 
Texas Rangers and the Northwest 
Mounted. 

The great development of Texas 
would have been impossible but for 
the heroism of the Rangers. And al- 
so, the abounding richness of western 
Canada could not have been attained 
but for the intrepid riders who made 
the country safe. What has been said 
of these two famous bodies of troop- 
ers is true, as well of the Mounted 
Police of South Africa and the Rurals 
of Mexico in the days before that un- 
happy republic was torn by revolution. 

Business follows the law—the busi- 
ness of the banker, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the carrier of goods, 
the miner, the farmer, and the work- 
ingman. Without respect for the law 
and enforcement of the law, no form 
of business can prosper. And with- 
out that orderly conduct of affairs 
which we call business, our civilization 
itself would fail. 


In a sense, therefore, the constabu- 
lary forces in frontier districts have 
been the pioneers of civilization. 


Since the beginning of the present 
century, however, there has been a 
new form of constabulary constituted 
—that which is referred to in the 
term «“State=Police.” The yoldest ar 
these is the Pennsylvania State Police, 
authorized by a law passed in. 1905, 
which has become the model for forces 
organized later in other states. It 
was created to deal with situations en- 
tirely different from that which had 
brought about the organization of the 
Texas Rangers and the Northwest 
Mounted; the problems which it had 
to deal with were those of a state of 
great industrial centers surrounding 
agricultural area having insufficient 
police protection. 


Because he did not have to deal 
with conditions such as were respon- 
sible for the frontier constabulary 
forces, John C. Groome, the first com- 
mander of the Pennsylvania troopers, 
studied not only the American forces 
but also the European, including 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. The 
organization, discipline and _ history 
of these furnished the basis upon 
which he created a new organization, 
modern in plan and methods. His 


success was remarkable and the Penn- 
sylvania State Police stands to-day as 
an example of what such a body of 
men should be. It is a source of pride 
to-day to every right-thinking resi- 
dent of the Keystone State that his 
state has such an organization to up- 
hold right and punish wrong-doing. 

True, the Pennsylvania State 
Police has made enemies; but they 
are enemies of which it may be 
proud. It has antagonized those 
who sought to override the law and 
the rights of their fellow-men; it 
has created fear and hatred among 
those who were dishonest, vicious 
or tyrannical; but it has made 
Pennsylvania a better state to live 
in and to do business in and it has 
done this by enforcing the laws 
rigorously and impartially. 

As Major Groome created the State 
Police, it has remained, a body of 





Horses are taught to go up and down stairs 


trained and efficient men, chosen for 
courage and honesty, living under a 
semi-military discipline and accus- 
tomed to act quickly and upon individ- 
ual initiative. Formerly its members 
were all horsemen; now the force also 
includes men mounted on motorcycles 
and the automobile has also come to 
have a part inits work. It is extreme- 
ly mobile, the units being so placed 
that they can be massed in short or- 
der. The pride which is best ex- 
pressed in the French phrase “esprit 


de corps” has been maintained and is © 


one of the secrets of the continued suc- 
cess of the Pennsylvanians. Every 
trooper is taught that he must never 
bring disgrace upon his uniform and 
that behind him, should he be in- 
jured or killed in the discharge of his 
duty, is the certain avenging action of 
every one of his comrades. 

Major Lynn G. Adams, who has 
risen from the ranks, is now com- 
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mander of the force. His officers are 
also men who have risen by merit, 
and not by political favor. Headquar- 
ters is maintained in the State Capitol 
at Harrisburg and there are five field 
troops, each being assigned a definite 
section of the state to patrol; in ad- 
dition there is a school troop where 
recruits are trained in the law, in 
shooting and riding, in care of their 
mounts and equipment, in the rudi- 
ments of the art of catching and prose- 
cuting criminals, in courtesy in deal- 
ing with the public, and where, above 
all, they absorb the spirit of this 
famous organization. It is not an easy 
school but the trooper who cames out 
of it for service in one of the field 
troops is a man indeed and rarely fails 
to do credit to the Pennsylvania State 
Police. 

The greater part of the work done 
by these troopers, as is also the case 
with those of any other state force, 
attracts little attention from day to 
day. It is a routine of duty in the 
smaller towns and in the countryside, 
the apprehension and prosecution of 
criminals, the cleaning out of undesir- 
able places and the regulation of un- 
ruly elements. At the end of the year 
the statistics of accomplishments loom 
large when the annual report is made. 
Then it is seen that the record of ar- 
rests covers the whole category of 
criminal offenses and that, in addition 
to this law enforcement work, the 
members of the force have rendered 
assistance in a multitude of ways to 
citizens of the state. 

What does not show in the annual 
report is the great value of the force 
in preventing crime. That is some- 
thing which cannot be estimated. 

It was a dozen years after Penn- 
sylvania had organized a State Police 
before other states followed this lead. 
Then, in the early days of the World 
War, New York and Michigan decided 
to inaugurate similar forces. Govern- 
or Charles S. Whitman succeeded in 
passing the bill through the New 
York Legislature by the scant margin 
of one vote and appointed Major 
George F. Chandler, a noted surgeon, 
as commander. In Michigan the State 
Police was organized under a general 
defense act passed by the legislature 
and Colonel Roy C. Vandercook was 
appointed as its head. 

The New York Force consisted at 
first of four troops and was later 
increased to six, while an excellent 
school is maintained at Troy. The. 
Michigan force is one of four troops. | 
Both organizations have justified the 
hopes of their sponsors and each has 
developed special features which have 
proved of value. 

Next in the list came West Virginia 
where, in 1919, Governor John J. 
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Colonel R. C. Vandercook, Michigan 


Cornwell secured approval of the bill 
by a margin of one vote in each house 
of the legislature. Two troops were 
raised, under command of Colonel 
Jackson Arnold, and this number was 
increased to four troops at the 1921 
session of the legislature. Colorado, 
New Jersey and Connecticut followed 
with forces modeled on that of Penn- 
sylvania. For sentimental reasons 
the name of Rangers was given to 
the Colorado force, the prestige of the 
Texas Rangers being strong in that 
portion of the country. Maryland 
raised a small State Police force un- 
der the authority of the Motor Vehi- 
cles Act. 

In Massachusetts the State Police 
has a different history. There a state 
detective force has been an institution 
for years and has performed excellent 
service. It was not until after the 
police strike in Boston, which attracted 
national attention, that the proposal 
to create a uniformed constabulary 
found strong support. That proposal 
was approved by the legislators of the 
commonwealth and now the old Bay 





Corporal C. H. Kline, Maryland 


State has a small but very satisfactory 


mounted police force patrolling the 
rural districts. 

In other states the State Police idea 
has found favor. Attempts have been 
made to substitute some plan based 
on existing police forces but such at- 
tempts have not evolved anything of 
real value. There is now a very gen- 
eral sentiment in most of the northern 
states, and in some southern ones as 
well, to authorize and organize state 
police bodies on the Pennsylvania plan. 

The Dominion of Ontario has made 
the “Scarlet Riders” a national insti- 
tution by making the force a federal 
one with headqu: arters in Ottawa and 
the patrol of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted is now from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific. Texas also has 


Captain Winfield W. Robinson, New York 


modernized the organization of the 
Rangers and that famous body has a 
long lease of new usefulness ahead. 

The vital fact which demonstrates 
the necessity of State Police is that 
such a force represents the authority 
of the entire commonwealth and not 
the various counties, cities, villages 
and townships which go to make up 
the state. It gives to the state govern- 
ment a strong law-enforcement agency 
and it codrdinates and supplements 
the local police agencies. Thus it 
makes for uniform enforcement of law 
and equal protection to all persons. 

In the growth of our American in- 
stitutions there has come a gap be- 
tween the local administration of law 
and the federal administration. The 
tendency for decades was toward the 
lessening of the power and authority 
of the State. In the field of national 








Lieutenant Jack Kings, West Virginia 


affairs, which touches our daily lives 
in only a restricted way, we have pro- 
vided adequate civil police agencies, 
with the national army to back them 
up. There has been much less of 
strength in state and local law enforce- 
ment. 

States which do not have state po- 
lice usually have some official to per- 
form police service in connection with 
game and fish laws and such special 
matters. For general enforcement of 
the laws, the state government must 
depend upon the localities except in 
the gravest emergencies, when the 
militia is called out. 

As to the local governments, it may 
be said that the large cities usually 
have efficient police forces, the smaller 
cities less efficient forces and the rural 
districts little protection worthy of 
the name. The village marshal, the 
township constable and the deputy 
sheriff who owes his position to polit- 
ical activity are not the sort of mate- 
rial to heighten respect for the law or 
to bring consternation to evil-doers. 





Norman E. Henry, E. F. Arnbrecht, 
Colorado Rangers 
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Furthermore personal influence and 
local politics result in the partial abro- 
gation of certain laws. A state law 
may be enforced in one county and 
utterly ignored in the next one and 
the same variance may take place be- 
tween different portions of the same 
county. Even where the local officials 
are honest, energetic and free from in- 
fluence, they are usually untrained and 
their authority runs only within the 
narrow boundaries of their county or 
town. 

It is the weakness of the state gov- 
ernments which is responsible for most 
of the lawlessness in our country. 

The state police, representing the 
state government, can go into any mu- 
nicipality to enforce the will of the 
state as expressed in its laws; they 
have the training to assist the local 
official in dealing with his problenis, 
they need stop at no county boundaries 
and can pursue the criminal into any 
part of the state or into other states. 
Best of all, they are a strongly cen- 
tralized organization with a wide view, 
their system of communications is 
such that they can unite their efforts, 
and they are not influenced by local 
prejudices, fears, politics or any other 
paralyzing factor. 

State Police are not only effective 
in themselves but they increase the 
effectiveness of every other police 
agency within the state. 

Since the State Police do not, ordi- 
narily, appear in the larger cities ex- 
cept in times of riot or disorder, the 
business man, whose interests are cen- 
tered in such a city, might inquire as 
to what concern he could possibly have 
in the creation of a force in his own 
state, if one is lacking there. Indeed, 
there are many business men who take 
it for granted that they have no such 
interest. They are short-sighted. 


Industry has spread out wonderfully 
in the last few decades. - Furthermore, 
it has become inter-related and com- 
plicated in a way undreamed of a gen- 
eration ago. Every business establish- 
ment depends for its operation upon 
a multitude of other concerns which 
have dealings with it. Even the most 
cursory survey will demonstrate how 
speedily the course of business runs 
from the large city to the smaller town 
and to the rural districts. If there is 
any impediment along the line, the 
whole progress of affairs is held up. 

The manufacturer in a small town 
realizes much better his reliance upon 
the state police. His _ protection 
against robbery and against damage 
to his plant and to his home at the 
hands of vicious elements is multi- 
plied. His employes are likewise pro- 
tected and are more content because 
of living in an orderly community. 
While it may never happen that he 


has to call directly upon the State 
Police, he benefits daily from their pre- 
ventive work in checking crime and 
disorder. Since so many manufactur- 
ing concerns have sought the smaller 
towns, and since these companies sup- 
ply goods to and receive goods from 
the factories in the larger cities, there 
is a direct chain of interest based on 
the adequate preservation of order in 
the smaller towns. 

Influences adverse to the welfare of 
employes of an industry are the exist- 
ence of gambling places, evil resorts, 
bootlegging saloons and similar places. 
Local officers are often unable or un- 
willing to cope with such situations; 
state. police clean them up effectively. 
Existence of gangs of disorderly per- 
sons, of blackhanders and blackmail- 
ers, of robbers and swindlers, are all 
bad influences in a community and 
state police can be depended on to 
break them up. 

Modern highways, with their flood 
of automobile travel, have created new 
problems. The bandit, the bank-rob- 
ber, and other kinds of criminals have 
learned the possibilities of the high- 
powered motor car in making a rapid 
descent upon some unprotected town, 
committing a crime and getting away 
quickly. Such conditions require a 
state-wide organization to curb the 
crimes. Bank robberies have been 
minimized in states having the con- 
stabulary to guard their highways. 

In one section of Michigan twenty 
small cities and villages had been vis- 
ited by a bold crew of motor car rob- 
bers within a period of a few weeks, 
stores burglarized, houses and factor- 
ies robbed and pedestrians held up. A 
detachment of State Police sent into 
the district stopped this miniature 
crime wave at once. 

The charge most frequently made 
against the state police and that on 
which the virulent opposition to the 
system is based, as evidenced in legis- 
lative hearings, is that the troopers are 
“Cossacks,” that they are opposed to 
labor and that they are “strike-break- 
ers.” This charge is based on the fact 
that in various states the troopers have 
been called in to restore order in cases 
where strikes had developed into vio- 
lence. 

Some notable cases will come to 
mind. There was the service of the 
Pennsylvania State Police in the 
Philadelphia street railway strike and 
in various steel and coal region strikes ; 
that of the New York State Police in 
the Lackawanna steel strike, the 
Albany traction strike and others; 
the service of the West Virginia 
State Police in the coal-mining 
regions, the success of the Michigan 
State Police in quelling disorder in 
the iron mining district, the timber 


workers’ strike and other disorders; 
and similar incidents in other states. 


Investigation will show that in 
every case the constabulary did no 
more than to enforce the law impar- 
tially and fairly and to apprehend 
and punish those who had broken 
the law. It is the duty of the state 
to protect every citizen in his rights 
and one of his rights is that of gain- 
ing an honest living for himself and 
his family by, his labor. When men 
who are not working seek to assault 
and intimidate others who are work- 
ing, the latter are entitled to the 
protection of the law. State Police 
have never interfered with the right 
of any men to strike; they have 
merely taken the necessary meas- 
ures to prevent unwarranted and 
illegal interference with those who 
did not desire to strike but, instead, 
who wished to work. 

The state police, obeying the 
theory and the practice of the law, 
simply do not recognize that the pur- 
pose of a certain coterie of men to 
cease work confers upon such men 
any rights or powers to attack the 
persons or property of others. The 
duty of the troopers being to uphold 
the law, they calmly and fearlessly 
do so. 

It cannot be denied that State 
Police have been more successful 
than any other agency in dealing with 
disorders following upon labor dis- 
putes. They are not subject to any 
of the influences which weaken and 
overawe local officers and they can be | 
quickly mobolized in such numbers 
as to compel respect. Their training 
teaches them to take the necessary 
steps promptly and to instill the les- 
son of compliance with the law so 
that it will be remembered. 


There would have been no massa- 
cre of workers at Herrin, Ill. had 
there been an Illinois State Police. 


More important, however, than 
their work in quelling disorder is. 
that of preventing it. A state police 
commander usually knows of dan- 
gerous conditions in time to dispatch 
a force to the threatened point and 
to stop disorder at its very incep- 
tion. It is this fact which makes the 
use of state police more satisfactory 
than that of militia in labor troubles. 
The militia cannot be called out 
until conditions have become seri- 
ous and, often only after great dam- 
age has been done. Also, the call-. 
ing out of militia is a very expensive 
proceeding and takes many persons. 
away from their regular occupations. 

There is no conflict in the func- 
tions of the State Police and the Na- 
tional Guard. The former are organ- 
ized for police work every day in the 
year and are specially trained for their 
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work; the guardmen are trained for 
the national defense and should only 
be used for state purposes in the very 
gravest crisis. 

Each of the state police forces is 
_ organized for the particular duties de- 
volving upon it; there is a certain stan- 
dard to which all are approaching. In 
the forming of a 
new force this 
standard should 
be approximated 
from the begin- 
ning. 

The headquar- 
ters of the force 
has several divi- 
stom, -l here 
should be an 
fave ti fi c a- 
tion bureau, with 
finger-print ex- 
perts who can be 
sent to the scene 
of any crime to 
cooperate with 
the plain clothes 
men of the organ- 
ization in search- 
ing for clues to 
the perpetrators 
of the deed. In- 
asmuch as_ only 
the largest cities 
have _ efficient 
identification bu- 
reaus and detec- 
tive forces, these 
specialists are of 
the greatest bene- 
fit to the sheriffs 
and other police officials in the entire 
area outside the large cities. There 
should also be a bureau of communi- 
cation which handles the transmission 
of police information, receiving news 
of important crimes and transmitting 
it to other localities. There is also a 
purchasing department and, perhaps, 
one having to do with the care of mo- 
torcycles, automobiles and other equip- 
ment. In all states except Pennsylva- 
nia the training school is also at- 
tached to the headquarters. 


Each field troop has a headquarters 
with a captain in charge and a small 
force of enlisted men. Through the 
remainder of the troop’s territory are 
small detachment posts, each consist- 
ing of a few men under command of 
a corporal or sergeant. Each of these 
detachments has a certain district to 
patrol and is responsible for preserv- 
ing the peace in its district. An in- 
creasing amount of the patrol work 
is done by motorcycle. 

The state headquarters is in con- 
stant touch with the troop headquar- 
ters and the latter, in turn, are in daily 
communication with the detachment 
posts. In time of emergency, mobil- 


Captain McLaughlin (center), 


ization can be quickly had and a suf- 
ficient force sent wherever needed. 
It is the aim of all state police organ- 
izations to cooperate in every way with 
local officers and the greater number 
of these welcome such codperation. 
Wherever local officers are hostile to 
the state police, there is generally an 





Major Lynn G. Adams 


underlying reason which is not dis- 
creditable to the troopers. The New 
York State Police school is open to lo- 
cal officers and many take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

In some states enforcement of the 
fish and game and forest laws has been 
entrusted to the constabulary; in others 
this is not the case. Such work is 
efficiently done by state police but, of 
course, requires additional men. 

It has happened at various times and 
in different states that local officials 
who were dishonest, inefficient or cow- 
ardly have been removed because of 
revelations made by the state police 
in the course of law enforcement work. 
This has not been due to a desire to 
meddle in local affairs but merely that 
such action was unavoidable in order 
to procure law enforcement. 

In summary it may be said that the 
state police have proved a_ success- 
ful law-enforcing agency in every 
state where the system has been 
adopted and that the benefit has been 
in direct proportion to the complete- 
ness of the organization and to the 
powers granted in the law creating it. 

A state police returns a dividend to 


(right), 





the community in daily service of the 
most varied nature; it returns a spe- 
cial dividend in times of emergency, 
such as riot, flood, forest fires, city 
conflagrations or other events necessi- 
tating unusual police protection. 
The cost of a state police force is 
offset by the revenue derived from in- 
spection services, 
from fines and 
costs incident to 
arrests, from sale 
of confiscated ma- 
terials and from 
savings and from 
return of stolen 
property. A still 
greater return is 
that due to crime 
prevention and 
to the consequent 
Pees pier ity 
due thereto. 
Highways are 
made safe for the 
traveler and the 
use of them by 
law-breakers is 


minimized. 

State govern- 
ment is strength- 
ened and _ uni- 
formity of law 
enforcement is 
promoted. 


The business 
men in every state 
where there is a 
state police should 
recognize these 
facts and _ their 
direct interest in them and _ should, 
through their organizations and indi- 
vidually, communicate their feeling to 
the members of their state legislatures. 
In states where the state police system 
has not yet been adopted it is the duty 
of the business men to set in motion 
the measures to bring about the author- 
ization of a constabulary as soon as 
possible. 

Most important of all, it is to the 
interest of every business man to see 
that state police forces are so organ- 
ized and so administered that politics 
shall be excluded and the officers and 
troopers be allowed to act impartially 
and freely that the good of the entire 
community may be enhanced. 


Pennsylvania 





WHEAT GROWERS EXPAND 


The codperative marketing of 
Northwestern wheat through the 
Northwest Wheat Growers, Associ- 
ated, will be done on a scale more ex- 
tensive than ever before in the Fall of 
this year, 20,000,000 bushels being 
handled through the Minneapolis office 
alone, Manager George C. Jewett of 
the organization announces at its 
Portland office. 
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LEST WE FORGET—HERRIN 


Pee al se that the lack of vigor- 
ous action by the proper authori- 
ties to punish the perpetrators of the 
Herrin Mine Massacre, is a rebuke to 
law and order and a menace to the 
public, the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers authorized the following statement: 


“On June 22, 1922, a number of citi- 
zens of the United States, lawfully 
engaged in coal mining at Herrin, 
Williamson County, Illinois, were 
fired upon by a large force of unidenti- 
fied men, to whom, in fear of their 
lives they surrendered under a white 
flag. Nineteen of them were there- 
after murdered under circumstances 
of unparalleled atrocity. The plain 
and notorious purpose of the slaughter 
was to deter all others from accepting 
employment which striking miners 
had abandoned. 


“From the uncontroverted state- 
ments of newspaper correspondents, 
local officials, and the action of the 
coroner’s jury at the ensuing inquest, 
it is now known that local and state 
authority neither afforded protection, 


interfered during the commission of 
the crime, or has been or is disposed 
to identify or apprehend the perpe- 
trators. The inquest, clearly con- 
trolled by participants in the massacre 
or sympathizers, added insult to the 
dead by condonation of their assassi- 
nations. 

“The horror of every circumstance 
of this dreadful tragedy is intensified 
by the apathy and inactivity of con- 
stituted authority; and also by the 
sinister silence of beneficiaries of this 
intimidating influence. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was in session 
during the outrage and its aftermath. 
But, despite the notorious affiliation 
and purpose of the perpetrators, the 
crime was neither deprecated nor the 
guilty organization rebuked by that 
convention. That vast organization, 
without protest, tolerated the bloody 
destruction in others of the rights it 
asserts and demands for ‘its own 
members. 

“The disgrace at Herrin is too sig- 
nificant in every circumstance and 
consequence to be passed unnoticed by 
thoughtful Americans. “The right and 
liberty to pursue a lawful calling, and 
to lead a peaceable life free from 
molestation or attack, concerns the 
comfort and happiness of all men, and 
the denial of them means the destruc- 
tion of one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of the benefits which the 
social organization confers.’ * * * 
‘The right thus to work cannot be 
made to depend upon the approval or 
disapproval of the personal character 
or conduct of those who claim to 
exercise this right. If this were 
otherwise, then those who remain at 
work might, if they were in the 
majority, have both the right and the 
power to prevent others who chose to 
cease to work from so doing.’ 

“These are the historic words of the 
great Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission of President Roosevelt. They 
were approved when uttered by em- 
ployer and employe, union and non- 
union. We ask every loyal American 
to join in demanding the protection, 
by state and nation, of these funda- 
mental rights of the citizen, that no 
man shall live his life by the consent 
of others, and no official shall refuse 
or neglect to guard these living truths 
of the day’s work.” 
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THE NEW RAIL WAGE CUT 
(From the New York Herald.) 
qe new railway wage cut, esti- 

mated at $27,000,000 a year, is 
small compared with the previous cuts 
approximating $100,000,000. Yet, at 
that, the $27,000,000 to come off the 
payrolls of clerks, station men, etc., 


may give the roads much more finan- 


cial relief than the far bigger sum 
represented in the wage reduction of 
shop workers and maintenance of way 
workers. 

_The reason for this, as before ex- 
plained by The New York Herald, is 
that the American railroads as a whole 
need to put a great deal more money 
into the rehabilitation of their road- 


beds, rails, ties, ballast and everything, — 


than will come off the existing main- 
tenance of way payrolls on July 1, by 
the wage cut there. They need to put 
a great deal more money into the re- 


storation of their crippled rolling stock 
than is represented in the shop wage 


reductions. 

The railroads need to do this im- 
mediately and they will need to do it 
for years before they can get back into 
the physical condition they had main- 
tained until Government operation well 
nigh wrecked them. 

The mischief worked to the physical 
properties under Government operation 
was not merely that needed repairs 
and other maintenance work were 


grossly and dangerously neglected. 


There was the further injury done the 
roads in getting the labor costs of that 
kind of work so highly inflated under 
Government operation and getting the 
personnel engaged so indifferent to effi- 
ciency that when the roads were re-— 


turned to their owners they could not. 
find the money to pour into the work > 
which had been made prohibitively | 
costly by the agreements and work- | 
ing conditions set up under Govern- 
ment operation and only now being | 
slightly mitigated by the private man- | 


agement under the restrictions of the 


United States Railroad Labor Board. 
The railroads ought to put back 

into the properties all the money that 

comes off the payrolls in the depart-— 


ments of shops and maintenance of 
way, and most of them will do that | 


very thing. 


There might be a chance, on the | 
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other hand, for the roads to make a 
clean saving out of the $27,00,000 a 
year to come off the payrolls of the 
clerks and station men if they wanted 
to save it all. As a matter of fact, 
however, many of the roads will be 
glad enough to have that money also 
to put into the everywhere overdue, in 
some instances desperately needed, re- 
pairs and reconstruction. 


Meanwhile the real hope of the 
American railroads digging themselves 
out from under the financial cave-in 
that crashed upon them with Govern- 
ment operation rests in their ability to 
get a square day’s work done, as it 
used to be done, by a man paid to do 
a square day’s work. The 300,000 ex- 
tra men that the Government adminis- 
tration threw upon the railway pay- 
rolls did not improve the service; on 
the conrtrary, demoralization of the 
working forces set in at once. But the 
overmanned payrolls did bury the rail- 
roads under a crushing mass of labor 
charges, and the national transportation 
system never can become itself again 
until it gets back on a solid basis of 
work paid for only if -it is work that is 
done. 


UNCLE SAM AND EIGHT HOURS 


NUSUVAL interest has _ been 

aroused by the report that Presi- 
dent Harding has under consideration 
the matter of fixing an eight-hour day 
for all the employes of the United 
States Government. A “little more 
business in government” might well be 
along the lines of having the employes 
accept the usual period for work, in- 
stead of the seven-hour period which 
they have been observing for so many 
years. 

Aside from the fact that the in- 
crease from seven to eight hours will 
result in more work being done, it is 
also anticipated that in some directions 
it will be easily possible to reduce the 
number of employes for certain lines 
of duties, or to employ them to more 
advantage in other channels that might 
be pressed. 

Hours of labor in industry, in of- 
fices, and even in many professional 
lines, have become such a standard, that 
it is hard to see why the same national 
habit should not be followed by those 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In this issue “American 
Industries” begins a series of 
articles on the Romances of 
Industry, a field that offers not 
only constructive information 
but many illustrations of the 
value of steady and persistent 


pursuit of an idea. 


working for the government—whose 
salaries are paid by the people who are 
working eight hours a day throughout 
the nation. 





WORLD CROP OUTLOOK GOOD 


> crop conditions may be 
described, on the whole, as fair 
at the present time, judging from the 
cable report received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The most gratifying development is 
the warmer weather that has set in 
throughout Europe, which, accompan- 
ied by general rains, is having a good 
effect, especially on the planting and 
germination of corn. 


It appears that in France, Germany 
and Poland, the wheat crop this year 
will lag somewhat behind the normal. 
Elsewhere, however, the full quota is 
expected, with boom crops in certain 
quarters. ‘The lateness of the spring 
has been the most adverse factor in the 
agricultural situation thus far. 


Central Europe, in parts of which 
famine conditions prevailed a year ago, 
reports general improvement. In Aus- 
tria and Hungary, and although some 
poor fields are complained of, the crop 
is generally in average condition. 
Warmer weather is need in Czecho- 
Slovakia where some winter wheat has 
been abandoned. This has probably 
been compensated for, however, by an 
increase in spring seedings. 

The outlook for the winter wheat 
crop is good in Bulgaria and recent 
rains have benefited spring wheat. 
Favorable weather is reported in Jugo- 
Slavia and is greatly facilitating crop 
growth. Winter wheat is looking good 
in Rumania; spring wheat has germ- 
inated well and is making good growth. 
The low temperature and frosts during 


April caused:some damage to the crop 
in Poland and the condition is slightly 
below average. Growing conditions are 
reported as more favorable in northern 
and centarl Italy. 


Outside Europe conditions point to a 
crop of average, or better, proportions. 
Egypt has successfully combatted the 
much feared rust and smut, which have 
appeared in all provinces, but caused 
damage of only trifling proportions. 

Total 1921-22 production of wheat 
for the Southern Hemisphere, which 
includes Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, 
Union of South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and British India is estimated 
at 712,777,000 bushels, an increase of 
100,664,000 bushels compared with the 
same date last year. Australia and 
Argentina enjoyed good weather for 
plowing and planting. India’s final 
figures show a greatly increased acre- 
age, and the yield will be one of record 
proportions there. 


NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONES 


EW YORK. CITY has more 

than a million telephones. To 
be strictly accurate, the number is 
1,010,056, or one for every six persons 
of the population, counting children. 
There are six times as many telephones 
in New York as there are in Paris, 
and more than there are in all England. 


The first company was formed here 
by Charles A. Cheever and Holborne 
L. Roosevelt in 1877. They strung 
only separate wires and, as no attempt 
was made to establish a central office, 
the enterprise came to a disastrous end 
within a year. 


It was through the business capacity 
and imagination of the late Theodore 
N. Vail that New York has become the 
telephone capital of the world. He 
founded the first exchange at No. 82 
Nassau street in 1879 and put in 
switchboards, very crude in detail and 
only eight by ten inches in size. A vio- 
lent sleet storm dragged down the 
wires in 1881 and laid the company flat 
on its back. It soon recovered, put 
in the multiple switchboard and then 
solved another problem by the develop- 
ment of the underground cable. There 
are 108 central offices to-day for the 
solitary one of 1879. 
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Lest We Forget — Herrin, Il. 


What leading newspapers of the country have to say regarding the 
killing of the non-union laborers by striking miners and_ their 
sympathizers and the failure of the authorities to prosecute 


“Los Angeles, Cal., Times,’’ June 24 


“ya ESPONSIBILITY for the 
R bestial horrors of the mine 
riots at Herrin, IIl.. does not 

rest solely upon the rioters. 

“In equal measure the guilt must 
be laid at the doors of leaders like 
Samuel Gompers and Lewis, the 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America.” 





“Hartford, Conn., Times,” June 24 


“The annals of American labor 
controversies disclose no story more 
hideous than the description of the 
descent of this Illinois mob of 5,000 
moonshine whisky-crazed miners upon 
the half hundred men employed to 
work the mine.” 





“Wilmington, Del., News,’’ June 27 


“The massacre of the non-union coal 
miners in Herrin by the men whose 
places had been taken has dealt union- 
ism one of the deadliest blows it has 
suffered in this country.” 





“Macon, Ga., Telegraph,” June 24 


“It would be difficult to estimate 
how greatly the miners have injured 
their cause by converting themselves 
from strikers into murderers and 
criminals.” 





“Chicago, Ill., Post,’”? June 23 


“When labor marshals its forces, 
arms them by the commandeering of 
guns and munitions and declares war, 
it takes ground which it cannot be 
allowed to hold.” 





“Chicago News,’ June 24 


“The failure of the mine workers’ 
organization of Illinois to keep its 
striking members in hand is a lasting 
blot upon its record.” 





“Chicago Journal,” June 26 


“The outrage at Herrin was a ter- 
rific blow at the miners’ union, and all 
attempts to shift the blame to the 
operators but increase public indigna- 
tion.” 


“Chicago Tribune,” June 26 


“President Walker of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor and President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
have issued statements accusing ‘war 
profiteers,’ ‘sinister influences,’ and 
‘detectives’ of causing the massacres 
in the southern Illinois mine fields. 

“Walker and Lewis are talking 
bunk, and they know it, a particularly 
stupid bunk, which deceives no one 
and adds nothing to their credit as 
leaders of respectable labor.” 





“Augusta, Me., Journal,’ June 26 


“In justice, Herrin, IMinois, should 
be ostracized, shut off from all com- 
munication with the outside world 
and left to soak in the blood they have 
spilled until they arrive at such con- 
sciousness as is necessary in a civilized 
citizen, until they learn that this 
affair is everybody’s business.” 





“Baltimore, Md., Sun,” June 23 


“It would be unfair to place the 
responsibility for this savagery on all 
union labor. But the responsibility 
will be rightly placed there, if its 
leaders do not condemn in the strong- 
est terms the unspeakable moral Turks 
who took part in this incredibly sav- 
age outbreak.” ' 





“Boston, Mass., Traveler,” June 24 


“Striking miners at Herrin, IIl., 
gloating over their ghastly achieve- 
ment in murdering an entire company 
of strike-breakers, little realize what 
their fiendish behavior is likely to cost 
the labor movement of America.” 





“Boston Post,’’ June 24 


“And the true friends of organized 
labor are among those most earnest 
in deploring the terrible affair and in 
demanding that steps be taken by 
Mr. Lewis and his associates, as 
well as by public authority, which will 
prevent its repetition elsewhere.” 





“Detroit, Mich., Free Press,’’? June 27 


“These rebels against law and gov- 
ernment undertake to justify them- 
selves by the use of certain specious 
arguments, but there is no way in 
which the monstrous conduct of 


which they have been guilty and of 
which they boast, can be excused, | 
and the effort to cast blame for their 
guilt on others is a piece of callous 
shamelessness and a deliberate taunt 
flung at the United States.” 





“Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune,’ June 28 


“Hardly anywhere along the line 
have there been audible expressions 
of regret among striking miners at the 
heartless tragedy centering around 
Herrin. ‘Served them right’ seems to 
be the general verdict as an echo of 
the local verdict at Herrin.” 





“St. Louis, Mo., Post-Dispatch,” June 23 


“The Herrin mob, as a matter of 
fact, has waged war not only upon 
the helpless victims it has butchered, 
but it has attacked the principles of 
our Government and ravished the 
traditions and ideals that are our 
democracy’s breath of life.” 





“St. Louis Globe-Democrat,’” June 24 


“Details of the massacre at Herrin, 
Ill., prove it to have been the most 
brutal and horrifying crime that has 
ever stained the garments of organ- 
ized labor.” 





‘Kansas City Journal,’”’ June 26 


“Civilization itself revolts against 
such a situation. American institu- 
tions are too gravely menaced by it to 
warrant any such outlook upon the 
crimes committed last week.” 





“Manchester, N. H., Union,’”’ June 27 


“Let us hope that state and nation 
will do better, and that out of the 
forthcoming inquiries something may 
come that shall separate deliberate 
and wholesale murder from questions 
of economics, and aid in running 
down and punishing the murderers 
as murderers.” 





“Newark, N. J., Evening News,’’ June 24 


“Mine union leaders ‘deplore’ the 
Herrin horror. Suppose the tables 
had been turned in the fight, and the 
bulk of the victims had been strikers. 
In what burning words would labor’s 
hosts at Cincinnati have denounced 
the capitalistic butchery of the 
worker! Yet the victims of the 
Herrin mob were workers, too.” 
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Angling For Industrial Workers 


How some large concerns obtain their labor and keep them in the 
best of spirits and surroundings ‘and constantly impress the men 
that the most successful welfare work starts in the pay envelope 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By KENNETH M. COOLBAUGH 


Superintendent, Pennsylvania State Employment Office 


ONDITIONS are too unsettled 
and the field too large for one 
to state definitely where com- 

mon labor, or mechanics, skilled in a 
specific trade, may be obtained. Such 
an assurance can properly come only 
from one familiar with conditions in 
your state or immediate locality. Suf- 
fice it to say that nearly every large 
city has its share of this floating sup- 
ply and that industries which know 
how are rapidly absorbing it. 

You must have something to sell to 
men. They are not a commodity 
which can be bought. If you are not 
landing men it is because what you 
offer does not appeal to them, or be- 
cause your wares are not properly dis- 
played. 

Those things which you must sell 
and deliver are: 

First. Adequate wages. 

Second. Good housing and living 
conditions for men and their families. 

Third. A reputation for fair deal- 
ing and an enlightened twentieth cen- 
tury relationship between the company 
and its present employes. 

Let it always be remembered that 
while housing, health and accident in- 
surance, old age pensions, mutual bene- 
fit associations, etc., etc., are unques- 
tionably high points in a selling talk, 
the clincher which “puts it over” is a 
company’s reputation for starting its 
welfare work in the pay envelope. 

Have something to sell. Its quality 
is for you to determine. 

Knowing the class of labor needed 
and the most fertile field to find it, the 
first problem is the selection of the 
man to do your recruiting. If your 
requirements are for skilled mechanics, 
the prime requisite is that the man 
selected be thoroughly familiar with 
your hourly and production rates, bon- 
us systems, etc., and be able to answer 
without hesitation the score of ques- 
tions which will be fired at him by the 
applicants he is to interview. In addi- 
tion to these qualifications he should be 
well posted on your present housing 
conditions and industrial relations ac- 
tivities. 

Too often the mistake is made of 
employing the professional labor scout, 
that is, someone outside yotr organiza- 


tion. No one should be able to sell a 
proposition as well as one who is him- 
self sold to it. The professional scout, 
of necessity, labors under the handicap 
of having sold in the past many propo- 
sitions in which he did not believe, or, 
believing in, others failed to deliver. 

Your best bet is the man upon whom 
you place the burden of delivering that 
proposition. 

When you have selected your man 
provide him with quickly negotiable 
funds. Hundreds of men are lost daily 
because company representatives are 
compelled to postpone shipment of men 
for an hour or for a day while they 
await a telegraphic money order or a 
check through the mails. 

The case is recalled of a recruiting 
agent who, after two days’ of strenu- 
ous advertising and selling talks, se- 
cured seventy-two men. His funds 
came by telegraphic money order three 
hours before shipment was made but 
because personal identification was nec- 
essary in a city in which he was un- 
known he wasted two hours in a maze 
of red tape. He was finally identified 
to the satisfaction of the telegraph 
company by an elevator starter who 
knew a man who knew the man who 
tried to see him through. In those two 
hours the “other fellow,” who had cash 
deposited to his credit at a local bank, 
coralled forty of his men. 

Give your representative the same 
backing, freedom of action and oppor- 
tunity to put things over, as your sales 
department accords its salesmen. 

During the great labor shortage of 
the war and the two years subsequent, 
hundreds of recruiting agents of reput- 
able industries found themselves seri- 
ously handicapped in their recruiting 
missions through failure to provide 
themselves with proper credentials. 

The statutes and regulations of most 
of the Southern states east of the Mis- 
sissippi effectively discourage recruit- 
ing of labor by industries located out- 
side of the state limits, by requiring the 
company or its recruiting agent to pur- 
chase a license, varying in cost in the 
different states from $500 a year to 
the prohibitive figure of $1,500 per 
day. : 

Before dispatching a representative, 


therefore, on a recruiting trip to any 
of this group of states, it is wise to 
familiarize yourself promptly with the 
statutes and latest rulings of their De- 
partments of Labor and Industry. The 
Directors of these Departments are 
usually granted broad and flexible pow- 
ers, so that they may most effectively 
meet the ever changing industrial con- 
ditions. A copy of these laws and rul- 
ings may be obtained by writing to the 
Director or Commissioner at the capi- 
tal of the state in question. 

The New England, North Atlantic, 
in fact most of the northern states easi 
of the Mississippi, permit foreign re- 
cruiting, provided the recruiting agent 
presents proper credentials. These 
credentials should consist of a “To 
whom it may concern” statement upon 
the company’s letterhead, and signed 
by an executive of the company, stat- 
ing in substance that the bearer is an 
employe of the company and is receiv- 
ing for his work only his usual salary 
or wages. While not imperative it is 
well to state also the class of labor he 
is seeking and the length of his services 
with the company. 

It is well for the recruiting agent to 
have these credentials approved by the 
proper state officials in the city visited 
before engaging in his recruiting work, 
They may be submitted to the superin- 
tendent in charge of the local office of 
the State Employment Service, re- 
ferred to later, or to the local district 
inspector, authorized by most of the 
states to supervise the activities of 
private employment agencies and the 
recruiting of labor by interests outside 
of the state. 

Many of the states in the group last 
mentioned, notably, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana, have for years con- 
ducted a state-wide system of free em- 
ployment offices primarily for the use 
of their industries and _ residents, 
which by their taxes support them. A 
list of the cities of a given state in 
which these offices operate may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Director or 
Commissioner at the state capitol. 

The policies of practically all of these 
state-wide services vary according to 
conditions. * While the shortage of 
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mechanics in any one line of industry 
prevails, the state service may not co- 
operate with the representative of a 
foreign industry, although in several 
states the service, appreciating that a 
recruiting agent with proper credentials 
is permitted under the law to recruit 
men for shipment from the state, gives 
to him the same privileges as accorded 
domestic industries. 

At the same time, therefore, that 
your representative has his credentials 
approved let him request permission to 
recruit through the local State Em- 
ployment Office. If this permission is 
granted the representative will have 
assigned to him desk room or a priv- 
ate office where applicants may be in- 
terviewed by him. Thus, he is able 
not only to act with a greater degree 
of freedom than would be the case 
were his work confined to a hotel, but 
he has the advantage of interviewing 
the casual applicants who may come to 
the office in search of the same line of 
work as that for which he is recruiting. 
The better grade hotels prohibit labor 
recruiting, so that, if state codperation 
is refused, it is often to the advantage 
of the recruiting agent, when a stay 
of a week or more is contemplated, to 
rent office or store space conveniently 
located. 


In no line of the selling game does 
the psychology of advertising play a 
greater part than in angling for men. 
How much to say, in what papers to 
say, and how often to change the size, 
position and copy of the advertisement, 
are questions upon which. much could 
be written. 

A certain construction company 
needed carpenters. It placed its ad- 
vertisement with newspapers at a time 
when the supply largely exceeded the 
demand. The company was well 
known and the rate, amount of over- 
time and job conditions were the best. 
By every rule of advertising the ad- 
vertisement should have pulled. But it 
brought negligible results because in- 
stead of appearing under “carpenters” 
in the want columns it was lost in the 
“W’s”. The copy as submitted had 
started with the word “Wanted.” In 
almost all want column advertising the 
first letter of your proof determines 
the location. 

Two of the country’s large indus- 
tries use the blind advertisement ex- 
clusively except of course in home 
papers. In their cases, as in many 
others, this policy is perhaps judicious, 
as hundreds of their sales customers 
employ, in certain departments, the 
same class of mechanics as they do. 
Obviously, wholesale soliciting of their 
customers’ labor, to say nothing of un- 
due publicity, sometimes brings pres- 
sure to bear where it is most effective, 
namely, on the Sales Department. 
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On the other hand another and larg- 
er company, manufacturing an ever- 
increasing variety of products, -inserts 
its name in all cases, capitalizing the 
reputation which years of fair dealing 
with its employes have earned it. 

It usually resolves itself into the 
question of the quality of your offer- 
ing. Particularly is the use of your 
name desirable if you are after con- 
struction labor, and have a reputation 
of providing good barrack and com- 
missary accommodations. Concerns 
which enjoy such a reputation have 
little difficulty recruiting men, especial- 
ly common laborers. 

Often in the case of seeking skilled 
men it has been found that in stating 
many points about the job and par- 
ticularly quoting rates, a boomerang is 
hurled. This is distinctly true where 
there is a shortage of mechanics in the 
trade for which you are recruiting. 
Take the case of a large woodworking 
establishment which was in need of 
cabinetmakers. A representative was 
sent to a city where a corresponding 
shortage prevailed. In its advertise- 
ments the company offered a rate 
twenty-five per cent above that prevail- 
ing locally. Immediately almost every 
allied industry not oaly met this in- 
crease, but successfully held its men by 
topping the bid to the extent of a forty 
per cent increase above the rate then 
in force. 

It is not contended that these condi- 
tions would have been entirely elim- 
inated by resorting to a blind adver- 
tisement, but certainly more effective 
results would have been obtained both 
from the standpoint of the company 
recruiting and its local competitors had 
not this wholesale publicity been prac- 
ticed. 

Conditions, like customs, change 
with the times, and the methods to be 
employed in advertising can only be 
determined by the man on the ground 
after a first hand survey. 

These two brief suggestions are sub- 
mitted : 

I. State in your advertisements 
only enough to draw men to you for an 
interview. That and no more. 

2. Insert the name of your com- 
pany only if you believe it will effect 
better results. When in doubt, omit it. 

When a shipment in appreciable 
numbers for a considerable distance is 
contemplated, it is economy in the long 
run to submit all qualified applicants 
to physical examination. 

What this examination comprises is 
a matter for the Employment Depart- 
ment to determine. Certainly it should 
be as rigid as that to which all em- 
ployes are subjected at the plant itself. 
As a matter of fact it would seem good 
policy to make it more rigid particu- 
larly where the transportation is ad- 
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vanced or ultimately refunded by the 
company. 

Usually the State Employment 
Office can obtain an examining phy- 
sician, possibly through local Police 
Headquarters, who will make an ade- 
quate examination at a fixed fee per 
capita, depending upon the number of 
men to be examined and the scope of 
the examination. 

One of the country’s largest ship- 
yards, whose recruiting agents during 
the war shipped to the job thousands 
of men from every section of the coun- 
try, estimates the percentage of rejec- 
tions from the large cities at eleven per 
cent of the total number of qualified 
applicants. The saving therein effect- 
ed by medical examination before ship- 
ment is apparent. 

It is well for the representative to 
insist upon all men hired signing a 
memorandum of agreement stipulating 
the trade for which he is employed, the 
rate, and conditions pertaining to ad- 
justment of transportation charges. 

It is often found expedient to have 
this agreement executed in duplicate, 
the representative retaining the dupli- 
cate and forwarding the original to the 
employment officer on the job, either 
by the applicant, should he make the 
trip alone, or in such manner as seems 
best. 

Have it signed or witnessed by your 
representative. He will need all the 
evidence available when he returns to 
the plant for it is a ten-to-one shot 
someone will claim he “misrepresented 
the job.” 

The methods of handling this prob- 
lem vary widely in the cases of com- 
mon and skilled labor. In handling 
common labor, the transportation must 
be advanced by the company regardless 
of any refund provisions. The Ameri- 
can common laborer, both white and 
colored, is chronically “broke,” while — 
foreign labor, although thrifty, is in 
such constant demand at all times, that 
few of them will advance their own 
railroad fare even though given assur- 
ance in black and white that it will be 
refunded at destination. 

This statement should be qualified 
somewhat in cases where the foreigner 
is handled under the padrone system or 
interviewed and brought to the job by 
one of his own nationality. 


If the job is distant—say twenty-five 
to one hundred miles—the refund of 
railroad fare is often waived. When 
it becomes a matter of several hundred 
miles the deduction is made from the 
first pay or from consecutive pays, with 
the understanding, however, that 
should the employe remain on the job 
for a period of from thirty to sixty 
days, this entire amount will be refund- 
ed to him. This method is practiced — 
with a view to holding the men with 
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the lure of a large cash refund. It has 
a distinct tendency to decrease turn- 
over. 

In the case of the mechanic, on the 
other hand, your company’s needs must 
determine the question of advancing his 
railroad fare. With common labor you 
have substantially no choice. Obvious- 
ly by advancing transportation, with or 
without refund provisions, you can ob- 
tain more men in a shorter time than 
if you compel the applicants to advance 
their own fare. But what is of infin- 
itely more importance, you get better 
men by requiring them to pay their 
own railroad fare. 

A striking case in point is recalled. 
A Pittsburgh construction firm needed 
structural iron workers. It placed its 
order for them with an employment 
office four hundred miles from the job. 
After explaining the job in detail the 
office gave letters of reference to 
twenty-five applicants who apparently 
qualified. The letter of reference to 
the Pittsburgh concern contained this 
clause: 

“It is understood that his (the bear- 
er’s) qualifications as a first-class 
structural iron worker are to be deter- 
mined solely by yourselves, and that if 
employed by you his transportation is 
to be refunded to him.” 

Twenty-five men read and by coun- 
tersignature accepted these conditions, 
but only eighteen of them paid their 
fare to Pittsburgh. Those eighteen, 
however, passed muster at Pittsburgh 
and went on the payroll. 

It is a pretty safe bet that when a 
man pays out his own money to locate 
as a cabinet maker you wont find him 
to be a hatchet and saw artist when he 
gets to the job. 

It has been the practice of many of 
our larger organizations, when moving 
their executive staff or when employ- 
ing a department head or technically 
trained man, to pay the cost of trans- 
porting household goods. Only a few 
months ago a corporation in the Pitts- 
burgh district transferred a large per- 
centage of its executive staff to a sea- 
board city where the company had com- 
pleted an elaborate housing operation. 
Before the household goods were 
shipped, a blueprint of the house which 
each employe was to occupy was fur- 
nished him with instructions to locate 
thereon the desired position of each 
article of furniture he wished trans- 
ported. The entire work, including 
crating, hauling at both ends, and plac- 
ing the furniture in the new home 
“according to blueprint” was carried 
through by the company without ex- 
pense to the employe, so that when he 
and his family arrived at their new 
home, they found it, “made to order” 
in the last detail. 

The spirit which prompted _ this 
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broadminded policy toward old office 
employes actuated a similar policy on 
the part of a nationally known manu- 
facturing company in the northwest- 
ern part of Pennsylvania when recruit- 
ing high type mechanics from out of 
town. This company’s recruiting 
agent was authorized to employ men 
with the understanding that after they 
had worked a period of one month and 
desired to move their families to the 
city in question, the company would 
pay the crating, hauling, and freight 
charges for moving the household 
goods of the employe’s family. Such 
a policy is desirable only when the man 
has proven himself a permanent asset 
to the company. Certainly, though, the 
principle of treating the foyal mechanic 
precisely as you treat the loyal execu- 
tive or office employe is, to say the 
least, consistent. 

When shipping a considerable num- 
ber of men, say over fifty, it is profit- 
able to make application to the local 
railroad station master for one or more 
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special coaches. This will enable the 
recruiting agent to keep his men to- 
gether and free from the solicitations 
of competitors while en route. No 
money saving is effected, however, by 
this method. The question of meals, 
supplying the approved brands of to- 
bacco in its various forms while en 
route, are all matters which require 
much foresight and more of forebear- 
ance on the part of the recruiting 
agent. 
To summarize: 


I. Be sure you have that 
thing” to sell. 

2. Pick the best available man, and 
preferably the man who will help you 
deliver what he sells. 

3. Provide proper credentials and’ 
funds in quickly negotiable form. 

4. Cooperate so far as possible with 
the existing free State Employment 
Services. 

5. Guard your shipment as you do 
your bank runner. 


“‘some- 


Architects Specification Book 


F interest to readers of AMERICAN 

INpDusTRIES will be the notice of a 
new publication just issued by The 
Truscon Laboratories, of Detroit, en- 
titled, Architects Specification Hand- 
book. 

While from its name, the book 
would seem to be of interest to archi- 
tects only, yet a perusal of its contents 
stamps it as a publication which would 
be of service to engineers in industrial 
plants and those having to do with 
the maintenance of building and equip- 
ment. 

The Architects Specification Hand- 
book is a specification book embracing 
structural waterproofing, oil proofings, 
damp-proofings, technical paint pro- 
ducts, such as packing house enamels, 
swimming pool enamels, dairy enam- 
els, mill white paints—cement floor 
hardeners, steel paints, and varnishes. 
It is a book of 108 pages, size 8% in. 
by II in. 

In its preparation, special empha- 
sis was placed on arranging it in such 
a manner as to be of greatest conven- 
ience and utility to architects and engi- 
neers in their specification work, as 
well as to plant superintendents desir- 
ing advice and information on the 
proper application of various paints, 
varnishes and similar maintenance 
products. 

So far as possible, each specification 
is confined to one page. No descrip- 
tive matter is interpolated into the 
specifications. Whatever descriptive 


matter is necessary is kept entirely 
separate and distinct from the specifi- 
cations, and will be found on the back 
of each specification sheet. 


The book is bound very substan- 
tially in a heavy binder, and is ar- 
ranged in loose leaf form the intention 
here being to make it convenient for 
offices who prefer to ffle their mainte- 
nance specifications according to some 
special classification—such as “Paints,” 
“Varnishes,” “Hardening Cement 
Floors,” “Waterproofing,” etc. It can 
also be retained intact as a book of 
ready reference. 


A complete index of specifications 
arranged under appropriate head- 
ings—( Waterproofing, Damp-proof- 
ing, Architectural Varnishes, etc.) is 
given at the beginning of the book. 


A copy of this Specification Book 
may be obtained by men in official posi- 
tions in industrial plants, or other 
large institutions, by addressing The 
Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, on 
their firm letter-head. 





ENGLAND HAS MORE JOBS 


Although the employment situation 
in general continues to be unfavorable 
in England, improvement is noted in 
the coal mining, cotton, jute and wool 
textile industries and in the tin plate 
and clothing trades, according to a re- 
port received by the Department of 
Labor. 
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NSON. W. BURCHARD, Vice- 

Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the General Electric Company, 
has been elected President and Chair- 
man of the Board of the International 
General Electric Company, succeeding 
Gerard Swope, its former President, 
who was recently chosen President of 





Anson W. Burchard 


the General Electric Company, and 
Charles Neave, former chairman of 
the International General Electric 
Company, who has resigned. 


Mr. Burchard brings to the presi- 
dency of the International Company a 
wide experience in foreign affairs culti- 
vated by personal familiarity with 
international engineering, commercial 
and financial problems. He has con- 
tributed largely to the development of 
the manufacturing facilities, financial 
resources and sales methods of for- 
eign manufacturing and sales agencies 
in such a way as to greatly stimulate 
the expansion of the electrical indus- 
try abroad. 


Mr. Burchard was born in Hoosick 
Falls) N. Ys, 5Apnls2i1, 1865784 tter 
graduating from the Stevens Institute 
of Technology in 1885 with the degree 
of mechanical engineer, he was en- 
gaged in general engineering work 
with the J. M. Ives Company of Dan- 
bury, Conn., and later becamle treas- 
urer and manager of the T. & B. Tool 
Company of that city. At the begin- 
ning of 1900 and for the next two 
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years his chief interest was tempo- 
rarily diverted to the mining of copper 
and, as vice-president of the Cananea 
Consolidated Copper Company, he 
operated mines in the province of 
Sonora, Mexico. In 1902 he joined 
the organization of the General Elec- 
tric Company and for the next two 
years was comptroller. In 1904 he 
became assistant to the president, and 
in I912 was elected vice-president. 
In 1917 he was elected to the board of 
directors and this year was elected 
vice-chairman of the board. Mr. 
Burchard is also on the boards of the 
American Power & Light Company, 
the American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, the Western 
Power Corporation, Central States 
Electric Company, Republic Railway 
and Light Company, Adirondack 
Power & Light Corporation, and the 
Electrical Utilities Corporation. 


The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee announces the follow- 
ing additions and changes in personnel: 

F. J. Schlink, formerly of the De- 
velopment Branch of the Engineering 
Department of the Western Electric 
Company, New York City, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Committee. 

The Electrical Manufacturing Coun- 
cil has appointed A. L. Doremus, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., New York City, 
as alternate for A. H. Moore on the 
Main Committee. 

The Gas Group has appointed W. J. 
Serrill, United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., as alternate for A. 
Eo abiall: 


The United States Navy Depart- 
ment has designated Commander 
Harvey Delano, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Washington, D. C., vice Commander 
H. F. Leary, to represent the Navy 
Department. 

The United States War Depart- 
ment has appointed Major Glen F. 
Jenks, Ordnance Department, U. S. 
A., Washington, D. C., as alternate to 
Brig. Gen. W. S. Pierce, Ordnance 
Dept. U.S. A., Washiggton, DC. 


The Economy Fuse & Manufactur- 
ing Company of Chicago, Illinois, an- 
nounces the appointment of Charles H. 
Bluske as District Sales Manager of 
the Los Angeles office at 1304 Malt- 
man avenue. Mr. Bluske was form- 
erly connected with the Pacific States 
Electric Company of Los Angeles, 
and succeeds Mr. George L. Davis. 
The Pittsburgh Sales Office of the 
Economy Fuse & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been moved from 2223 
Farmers Bank Building to 1006 


Peoples Bank Building at Fourth ave- 
nue and Wood street. 


Announcement has just been made 
of the consolidation of the Foamite 
Firefoam Company, with general of- 
fices at 151 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and O. J. Childs Company, Inc., of 
Utica, N. Y., in a program uniting 
these important fire protection inter- 
ests under a new and complete service 
organization. 

The Foamite Firefoam Company is 
well known through the work of its 
fire protection engineers in developing 
the application of the  firefoam 
method of extinguishing fires to large 
industrial risks. The O. J. Childs 
Corporation brings to the new organi- 
zation a record of successful manufac- 
turing and merchandising which ex- 
tends back to 1896. ‘For several years 
the Childs Corporation has functioned 
as the manufacturing division of the 
Firefoam Company, making the Fire- 
foam portable devices at its Utica 
plant. The present consolidation with 
the Firefoam sales and engineering 
organization is expected to give the 
new and larger company many manu- 
facturing and distributing advantages. 

At a meeting of stockholders on 
July 21, it was decided that the Com- 
pany will hereafter be known as 
“Foamite-Childs Corporation’ and 
the following officers were elected: 
W. J. Childs, president of the Childs 
corporation, president; F. M. Wat- 
ters, vice-president; E. Janeway, sec- 
retary; and F. J. Maginniss, treasurer. 
James C. Patterson, director in full 
charge of sales. It has been announced 
that there will be no change in the 
sales policies of the consolidating com- 
panies. The executive offices will be 
located at Utica. re 

J. T. Chidsey, of Bristol, Conn, 
one of the most aggressive and suc- 
cessful industrial executives of good 
old New England, is president of The 
Root Company of Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturers of counters, hinges and 
stampings; president of The Ameri- 
can Piano Supply Co., of New York; 
of The Chidsey Co., of New York; 
of The Chamber of Commerce of Bris- 
tol and has just been elected to the 
presidency of The American Piano 
Hammer Co., Inc. 

This Company has been formed to 
combine the hammer departments of 
the Crane Felt Co., Belvidere, N. J., 
and the new piano hammer shop 
started last year at Bristol, Conn., by 
the American Piano Supply Co., New 
York, with the equipment they pur- 
chased at the time they purchased the 
hammer business of C. W. House & 
Sons. Headquarters will be in Bel- 
videre, N. J. 
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- Business Seen By A Business Man 


\ Canvass made of various agricultural, manufacturing and financial 
groups gives good indication not only for the present status but 
predicts an ever-strengthening situation for the Fall and Winter 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By WALTER L. TODD 


Vice-President and General Manager, Todd Protectograph Company 


T was at a conference last May that 
| we decided to call on our own 

sales forces resident in every part 
of the country for assistance in 
gauging the probable condition of 
business during the coming year. 
Many of the important phases of our 
‘production and sales campaigns are 
announced in August during the con- 
‘vention of our Premium Club sales- 
men who represent the highest pro- 
ducing sales element in our organiza- 
tion. There was, of course, available 
‘to us as always, innumerable trade 
reports and many excellent summar- 
ies of business conditions but this data 
was general in its scope and lacked 
the direct application to our business 
which was so essential if we were to 
be properly informed. 

Therefore, it was determined to 
make our own researches in our own 
way and through our own organiza- 
tion. We believed that the result of 
this undertaking would have double 
benefits. In the first place it would ob- 
tain information through channels that 
were fully cognizant of the phases of 
business in which we were most 
interested, and second, it would 
develop a desirable personal stimulus 
in the sales force. The result of the 
research has more than fulfilled our 
expectation and in addition, it devel- 
‘oped a third element on which we had 

not counted. 
This was the interested codpera- 
tion of the bankers, manufacturers, 
and wholesale and retail merchants to 
whom our salesmen presented their 
printed questionnaires. In addition to 
the formal answers which were re- 
.quired, large numbers of bankers and 
manufacturers added explanatory 
‘typewritten statements in which they 
analyzed in minute detail the various 
‘elements governing the business situa- 
tion in their particular territories. 

The instruction to the salesmen who 
‘collected the information impressed 
on them the fact that upon the accu- 
racy of the results obtained depended 
largely the success of an extended 
‘production and sales campaign that 
Was in prospect. 


The nature of our business, that of 
selling safety check paper and check 
protection devices to bankers, manu- 
facturers and merchants doing a very 
large annual business and with well- 
organized means for gathering in 
their territories just the information 
we desired, gave our salesmen ready 
access to the most desirable sources 
and in every case they met with the 
heartiest cooperation. 

The intensive canvass was directed 
to the task of gathering information 
on conditions and prospects in agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and whole- 
sale and retail trade, the questions 
being so phrased as to bring answers 
revealing the fundamental conditions 
governing each phase of the business 
outlined. 

Less than five per cent of the bank- 
ers, manufacturers and merchants 
who collected information in their 
territories in reply to the questions 
reported business conditions as poor, 
and not one went on record as regard- 
ing the fall outlook for business as 
anything less than fair, good or ex- 
cellent. The most significant single 
item shown by the compilation is that 
an average total of ninety-five per cent 
of last year’s crops have been mar- 
keted, and as a result the purchasing 
power of the farmer is reported by 
ninety-eight per cent of the answers 
to be better than last year. 

Under the agricultural group re- 
plies, the prospects for this year’s 
crops were reported as good by forty- 
eight per cent, fair by twenty-seven 
per cent and excellent by twenty-five 
per cent. 

In the manufacturing field fifty-five 
per cent of the replies showed the 
present condition of trade to be fair; 
forty-two per cent to be good; one 
per cent excellent; and two per cent 
poor. Prospects for fall trade under 
this group were reported good by 
seventy-one per cent of the answers; 
fair by twenty-four per cent, and five 
per cent excellent. An increase in 
employment in the country’s manufac- 
turing plants was expected by ninety- 
three per cent; while eighty-seven per 


cent looked for good effects on busi- 
ness through the decrease in railroad 
rates, thirteen per cent regarding the 
decrease as being potential of no re- 
sults either good or bad. 

Trade in the wholesale field was re- 
ported as fair by sixty-five per cent of 
those reporting, with thirty-one per 
cent pronouncing it good. Only three 
per cent reported poor business. 

Prospects for fall trade in the 
wholesale field were reported as good 
by sixty-four per cent of the answers; 
fair by thirty-three per cent, and ex- 
cellent by three per cent. Outstand- 
ing credits were being met, sixty- 
three per cent of the replies showed, 
slowly or fairly slowly; while thirty- 
seven per cent showed collections to 
be normal. 

In the retail trade fifty-nine per cent 
of the reports showed present busi- 
ness to be fair, with twenty-nine per 
cent good, three per cent excellent and 
nine per cent poor. Seventy-one per 
cent of the answers look for business 
in the Fall to be good, twenty-four 
per cent fair, and five per cent excel- 
lent. Not one reporting went on 
record as expecting poor business. 

New York is the only state report- 
ing one hundred per cent of last year’s 
crops marketed, Montana coming next 
with ninety-six per cent. California, 
Connecticut, Florida and Washington, 
each ninety-five per cent; New Hamp- 
shire, ninety-four per cent; Massachu- 
setts, ninety-three per cent; North 
Carolina, ninety-one per cent; Mis- 
souri, New Jersey and Oklahoma, 
ninety per cent each; Ohio, eighty- 
nine per cent; Louisiana, eigthy-eight 
per cent; Georgia, Minnesota and 
Tennessee, eighty-seven per cent 
each; Arkansas and Utah, eighty- 
three per cent each; Indiana, eighty- 
two per cent; Nebraska and Texas, 
eighty per cent each; and Michigan, 
seventy-five per cent. The District 
of Columbia reports, which probably 
included and overlapped those nearby 
sections of the continguous states of 
Maryland and Virginia, placed the 
marketing of last year’s crops in its 
territory at ninety-seven per cent. 
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Considered regionally, the survey 
showed that the prospects for this 
year’s crops were considered fair by 
100 per cent of those reporting 1n 
Maryland, New Hampshire and North 
Carolina; good by 100 per cent of the 
replies from Florida, Louisiana), 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Texas and Utah; and excellent by 
100 per cent of those reporting from 
Arkansas, District of Columbia and 
West Virginia. 

Other reports on the crop outlook 
were: Fair, sixty-seven per cent of 
the replies from) Georgia, Oklahoma 
and Washington; forty-three per cent 
from Indiana; twenty-two per cent 
from Tennessee; fourteen per cent 
from Minnesota and ten per cent from 
Ohio. Georgia was the only state re- 
porting a poor outlook by thirty-three 
per cent of replies. 

The outlook for good crops, in re- 
plies less than 100 per cent uniform in 
the opinions expressed, was: sixty- 
seven per cent from Montana, 
Nebraska and Tennessee; sixty per 
cent, Ohio; fifty per cent, Connecticut, 
Indiana and New York; thirty-three 
per cent, California, ‘Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma and Washington; fifteen 
per cent, Minnesota, 

The reports of excellent prospects, 
less than I00 per cent were: -Minne- 
sota, seventy-one; California and 
Massachusetts, sixty-seven; Connec- 
ticut and New York, fifty; Montana 
and Nebraska, thirty-three; Tennes- 
see, eleven; Indiana, seven; and Ohio, 
three. 

The purchasing power of farmers 
was reported better by 100 per cent 
of the replies in Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah and West Virginia. 
In Indiana ninety-three per cent re- 
ported increased purchasing power 
by farmers; fifty per cent in New 
York. Decreased purchasing powers 
were reported by seven per cent of the 
replies from Indiana. 

The regional reports in the manu- 
facturing field showed I00 per cent 
of the replies reporting present trade 
fair in Arkansas, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Utah. California, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida and Maryland reported it 
good in 100 per cent of the replies; 
while Massachusetts in thirty-three 
per cent of reports pronounced it 
excellent. The only states reporting 
poor business were New Hampshire 
and West Virginia. In New Hamp- 
‘shire fifty per cent of those ques- 
tioned regarded business as bad. In 
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West Virginia thirty-three per cent 
held this view. 

The following per cent of replies 
received reported “Fair business”: 
Minnesota, eigthy-six per cent; Louis- 
iana, Missouri and Nebraska, sixty- 
seven; New Hampshire and New 
York, fifty St@hio: and ~ Tennessee, 
forty ; Washington and West Virginia, 
thirty-three; and Indiana, twenty- 
seven. Good business was reported 
by seventy-three per cent of the 
replies from Indiana; _ sixty-seven 
from Massachusetts and Washington ; 
sixty per ¢ent from Ohio and 
Tennessee; fifty per cent from New 
York; thirtyaiiree per cent from 
Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska and 
West Virginia; and fourteen per cent 
from Minnesota. 

Prospects for fall business were 
reported fair by 100 per cent of the 
answers from -New Hampshire; 
sixty-seven per cent from Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Utah, and West Virginia ; 
thirty-three per cent from New 
Jersey, North Carolina; twenty-two 
per cent from Ohio and Washington; 
and thirteen per cent from Indiana. 

Good fall prospects were reported 
by I00 per cent of the replies from 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, and Texas; from 
eighty-seven per cent in Indiana, 
Missouri and Tennessee; from 
seventy-eight in Ohio; sixty-seven per 
cent in New Jersey and North Caro- 
lina; fifty per cent in New York and 
Washington; thirty-three per cent in 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Utah and West 
Virginia. Excellent prospects were 
reported by 100 per cent of the replies 
from the District of Columbia. 

An increase in employment in the 
Fall was expected in 100 per cent of 
the replies from Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, “Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Texas and Utah; ninety-three per 
cent from Indiana; eighty-nine from 
Ohio; eighty-six from Minnesota; 
seventy-five from Louisiana; sixty- 
seven from Nebraska and Washing- 
ton. 

Decreases in employment were 
reported as looked for by thirty-three 
per cent of the answers from 
Nebraska and Washington; twenty- 
five from Louisiana; fourteen from 
Minnesota; eleven from Ohio; and 
seven from Indiana. 

In the wholesale trade business was 
reported as fair by 100 per cent of 
the replies from Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, District of ‘Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Michigan, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
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Oklahoma and Texas; by eighty-six 
per cent in Minnesota ; seventy-five in 
Ohio; sixty-seven in Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah and Washington; forty in Ohio 
and thirty-three in Massachusetts and 
West Virginia. | 
A good present business is reported 
by 100 per cent of the replies from 
California, New York and Texas; by 
seventy-five per cent from Ohio; by 
sixty-seven per cent from Massachu- 
setts; sixty per cent from Indiana; 
thirty-three per cent from Louisiana, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Washington and 
West Virginia and by fourteen per 
cent from Minnesota. Business was 
reported as poor by thirty-three per 
cent of the replies from Utah, West 
Virginia and North Carolina. 
Prospects in the wholesade trade 
for for fall business were reported 
as fair by 100 per cent from Georgia, 
Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire 
and North Carolina; by sixty-seven 
per cent in Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Washington and West Virginia; 
fifty per cent in Connecticut, Mis- 
souri and Ohio; thirty-three per cent 
in Massachusetts and New Jersey 
and by twelve per cent in Tennessee. 
Reports from 100 per cent of the 
replies from the following indicated 
good wholesale business in the Fall: 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Minnesota, and New 
York. Other reports for good busi- 
ness were Tennessee, eighty-eight per 
cent; California and New Jersey 
sixty-seven per cent each, Connecticut, 
Missouri and Ohio, fifty per cent each, 
The outlook was reported as excellent 
by thirty-three per cent of the replie 
from California, Nebraska, Okla: 
homa. Utah, Washington and Wes 
Virginia. 
Collections were reported as no 
mal by 100 per cent of the answers i 
the District of Columbia, Montan 
and Oklahoma. In California, Geor- 
gia and Massachusetts sixty-seve 
per cent reported normal liquidatio 
of outstanding accounts; sixty-tw 
per cent in Tennessee; fifty per cent 
in Arkansas, Connecticut, Massach 
setts and- Missouri; thirty-three pe 
cent in Washington and twenty-nine 
per cent in Minnesota. ts 
Slow to fair collections were r 
ported by 100 per cent of the repli 
received from Florida, lLouisian 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ne 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Utah an 
West Virginia. 
In the retail trade replies from onl 
five states indicated that present busi- 
ness is poor. These states, with the 
percentages of replies received givin 
this estimate of present trade, were: 
Indiana, fourteen per cent; Nebrasled 
North Carolina and Utah, thirty-thr 
(Continued on page 37.) | 
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Ports Of The Nation—New Orleans 


Great development on the Gulf of Mexico now being realized as 
the result of the far-visioned efforts of men who pressed for a 
broader port policy contemplating both commerce and industry 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By WALTER PARKER 


General Manager, New Orleans Association of Commerce 


WENTY years ago forward- 

thinking men in New Orleans 

believed the United States 
would soon become a seeker of world 
markets for finished articles of trade, 
rather than for world outlets for the 
surplus raw products of forest, field 
and mine; that a time would come 
when the necessity for economy in 
business would force industrial de- 
velopment in the Mississippi Valley 
where the raw materials and food 
supplies are produced in close juxta- 
position; that new markets of great 
promise were about due in Latin- 
America and the Orient, and that high 
cost of artificial transportation over 
mountain ranges to seaport would 


ultimately impel a re-creation of inland 
water transportation on the Missis- 
sippi River and its great navigable 
tributaries between the productive 
regions and uncongested seaports on 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Such was the prospective that gave 
rise to a great inspiration, and a deter- 
mination to build at New Orleans an 
uncongestible port, based on the 
theory that economy, efficiency and 
dispatch in the handling of commerce 
would prove the best of investments 
in the shape of growth and prosperity. 

At the same time, other far-visioned 
men pictured to themselves a possible 
lay-out in port equipment which wouid 
open the way for industrial develop- 


ment at New Orleans on the large 
scale whenever the true factors of 
transportation’ economy should _ be- 
come apparent and active in American 
industrial life. They foresaw a day 
when high cost of domestic transpor- 
tation, under conditions of keen world 
competition, would render back hauls 
unprofitable, and that under such cir- 
cumstances many types of industry, 
particularly those using foreign ma- 
terial, and those selling at home and 
abroad, would discover many advanta- 
ges to be gained from operating at a 
port enjoying peculiarly favorable 
transportation economy. 

A generation ago New Orleans 
thought almost wholly in terms of 





New Orleans Industrial Canal 


Lock accommodates 20,000 ton vessels 
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commerce. The articles of foreign 
trade, as it then existed, were visible 
and obvious. The South produced 
cotton, sugar and lumber. The Mid- 
dle-West produced wheat and corn. 
Men could understand these things. 
To them the commercial development 
of the port would come with the build- 
ing of wharves, handling plants, belt 
railroads and the like. 

But Industrial Development—that 
was something else, something de- 
pendent on skilled labor supply, on 
transportation favoritism, on estab- 
lished channels of trade and the like. 
Most men accepted the status of 
transportation throughout the coun- 
try as a fairly finished thing. There- 
fore, to them, industry in the main 
belonged to the favored centers of 
the North and East, and New Orleans 
could hardly hope to compete in such 
a field. 

And so, two schools of economic 
thought developed in New Orleans. 
The one pressed for commercial de- 
velopment practically to the exclusion 
of all else, while the other, smaller in 
numbers, and its voice often unheard 
or misunderstood, pressed for a 
broader policy of port development 
which would fully care for both com- 
merce and industry. Both schools are 
rapidly attaining their goals. 

The French gave New Orleans com- 
plete public ownership of its entire 
river harbor frontage of forty-one 
miles. 

In all other American ports, nota- 
bly New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Boston, business enterprise 
was and still is free to purchase harbor 
frontage and use it for the purpose 
of industry and commerce. 


Such has never until now been the 
case at New Orleans. Long ago, 
when river transportation enjoyed 
a monopoly of Valley commerce, no 
boat line could purchase and develop 
a terminal site at New Orleans. 
Neither could any ship line do so. At 
that time there was no spirit of public 
enterprise. So, very little was done 
in the way of harbor terminal develop- 
ment prior to 1900. A way was found 
to permit a few railroads to build and 
operate some river harbor front ter- 
minal equipment, and some industries, 
by suffrance, were permitted to occupy 
river front sites, all, however, subject 
to expropriation or removal at the 
public will. 

In 1846 the foreign commerce of, 
New York and of New Orleans was 
practically the same. 

Thereafter the disability of Missis- 
sippi River boat lines, without efficient 
terminals or through bills of lading, 


made the way easy for the railroads © 


then being built westerly and south- 
erly from the North Atlantic seaboard 
to change the drift of Valley com- 


merce from north and south along 
lines of low natural resistance, to east 
and west over mountain ranges. 

The fact that Western Europe, 
nearer to New York than to New 
Orleans, was the great market for the 
surplus raw products of the Valley, 
helped bring about this change. Then, 
too, during the period of commercial 
development, New York had an open 
deep channel to the sea which could 
accommodate larger and larger ships, 
while New Orleans’ deep ship channel 
did not become available until the com- 
pletion of the Eads Jetties in the South 
Pass of the Mississippi River in 1879. 

Ability of business enterprise to 
own harbor sites at New York and 
build any kind of terminal facilities, 
together with financial facilities then 
solely centered in New York, as con- 
trasted with no such opportunity at 
New Orleans, helped this change along 
in no small way. 

The Civil War gave huge impetus 
to New York, and left New Orleans 
without bouyancy. 

In 1899 the Board of Commission- 
ers of the Port of New Orleans was 
formed and in 1904 the New Orleans 
Public Belt Railroad Commission was 
created. One was charged with the 
duty of developing port facilities, the 
other with the building of a public 
belt railroad which would serve indus- 
try and commerce economically and 
well. Both have made remarkable 
progress in the carrying out of these 
purposes. 

Thus far, the Port Commission has 
expended about $40,000,000 in creat- 
ing port facilities, while the Belt Rail- 
road Commission has expended about 
$2,000,000 in belt railroad construc- 
tion. 

There are 5.47 miles of public 
wharves, 3.82 miles with steel sheds, 
a covered area of 2,784,144 square 
feet, and an open area of 1,446,750 
square feet, with a roadway length 
of 14,089 feet. This total of 4,230,894 
square feet is increased by railroad 
and other private wharves to between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 square feet, 
more than half of which is covered. 
There is, in addition, over I,000,000 
square feet of open river front stor- 
age contiguous to wharves, and an 
unlimited amount reachable by switch- 
tracks. There is a _publicly-owned 
grain elevator with a storage capacity 
of 2,622,000 bushels, an unloading 
capacity of 200,000 bushels daily from 
cars, and 60,000 from ships and barges, 
and a ship and barge loading capacity 
of 100,000 bushels per hour. Seven 


other elevators give New Orleans a. 


storage capacity of 7,572,000 bushels. 
There is a publicly-owned cotton 
warehouse with an annual capacity of 
3,000,000 bales. 
During the war the Government 


built a great terminal and warehouse 
system, which is now being used for 
general commerce. It covers forty- 
eight acres, and can store 178,500 tons 
of freight as follows: Coffee, 3,400,- 
000 bags; sisal, 500,000 bales; cotton, 
600,000 bales; tobacco, 150,000 hogs- 
heads. 743 freight cars and from five 
to eight ocean steamships can be ac- 
commodated at one time. 

There are public and private bunker 
coal facilities, extensive dry-docks, 
and all the equipment required by a 
great port. 

These facilities and a changing 

world trade. situation caused the for- 
eign commerce of New Orleans to 
increase from 3,754,705 tons of cargo 
in’ IQII, to 11,131,256 tons in 1921. 
Including coastwise, the tonnage in- 
creased from 4,487,724 tons in IQII, 
to 12,933,530 tons in 1921. 2,153 ships 
of all flags served the port, in for- 
eign trade only, in 1921. The value of 
New Orleans’ foreign trade in 1920 
was $986,453,444. The value in 1921 
was $534,042,464, a decline of 45.8%, 
as against New York, $3,062,481,353, 
a decline of 50.4% ; Boston, $225;285,- 
486, a decline of 61.5% ; and Philadel- 
phia, $252,970.770, a decline of 65.0%. 
New Orleans is easily second port in 
the United States, with Galveston 
third. 
Meanwhile, the Industrial School of 
Thought has resulted in the building 
by the Port Commission of a ship 
canal through the city, connecting the 
river harbor with an arm of the Gulf 
of Mexico to the north of the city. A 
lock capable of accommodating a 20,- 
000 ton ship controls the variable level 
of the river harbor and reduces it to 
sea level. 

This facility has cost some $20,000,- 
000. : 

The basic law reserving the rive 
harbor frontage to the public does not 
apply to lands which may be made 
harbor frontage through the digging 
of laterals into the canal. There are 
some 96,000 acres of now unused lands 
within the corporate limits of the city, 
and which possess a very low value, 
which can be changed into ship harbor 
front land by opening laterals into the 
canal. The Port Commission retains 
ownership of a strip of land on both 
sides of the main canal. | 

The idea is to make possible long 
term leases of publicly-owned sites on 
the canal, and the ownership and un- 
restricted use by business enterprise 
of sites near the canal and connected 
with it by laterals. 


The strategic position held by the 
Port Commission, and the presence of 
an enormous area of low value land 
capable of being changed at very low 
cost into highly valuable privately- 
owned harbor front sites creates an 
uncommonly favorable opportunity for 
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industrial development, where rail, 
river and ocean transportation can be 
brought into complete economic juxta- 
position with production, handling and 
storage. 

Co-incidentally, New Orleans has 
developed a great training school for 
mechanics and trained labor of all 
kinds—the Delgado—where the pupils 
are instructed not only in the crafts 
but in the close relationship business 
and enterprise bear to the work trained 
workmen do. 

A factor of the very greatest im- 
portance is the Mississippi Warrior 
Barge line, now three years old, which 
is operating at full capacity between 
New Orleans and St. Louis and be- 
tween New Orleans and Birmingham, 
at 80% of the railroad rates, ware- 
house to warehouse. Unlike the old 
boat lines, which operated only from 
port to port, the barge line, through 
close coordination with the railroads, 
serves inland cities as well as river 
cities, at substantial saving on freight 
rates. 

The Mississippi River Association, 
which is engaged in developing the 
economic life of the twenty-seven 
states lying between the Appalachians, 
the Rockies, Canada and the Gulf, is 
now employing all its power and force 
to bring about the completion of the 
channel improvement work on the 
Ohio to Pittsburgh, on the Missouri 
to Kansas City, on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, to Minneapolis, on the IIli- 
nois to Chicago, and on the Intra- 
Coastal canal leading from New 
Orleans to Brownsville, Texas, and 
from New Orleans to the Florida ports 
on the Gulf. In this way it is planned 
to extend the barge line to Pittsburgh, 
to Minneapolis, to Kansas City, and 
to give all Gulf ports connection by 
ee water craft with all the Val- 
ey. 
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Ships are loaded at hatches from both sides 


With such equipment, New Orleans 
faces the new commercial and indus- 
trial era which was brought into being 
by the great war, with full confidence. 

In order to sustain her progress and 
prosperity, America is now forced to 
pass from the status of a seller of raw 
material to the status of a seller of 
manufactured goods. 

Europe, long America’s chief custo- 
mer for raw material, cannot offer the 
large market required for the sale of 
America’s growing surplus factory 
product because Europe’s industrial 
population must have employment, 
though Europe will continue a market 
for America’s raw material. 

Thus America must develop new 
markets, and logically turns to the 
world’s new markets of great promise 
in Latin-America and in the Orient. 

Faced by the necessity for scientific 
economy, America’s transportation 





World’s largest cotton warehouse—Capacity, 3,000,000 bales annually 


problems have forced the use of the 
inland waterways in order to relieve 
congestion and save money. 

The source of supply for the bulk 
of America’s raw material, food, fuel 
and minerals is the Great Basin lying 
between the east and west mountain 
ranges, Canada and the Gulf, com- 
monly called the Mississippi Valley. 

To place America’s increasingly im- 
portant foreign trade on a perma- 
nently successful competitive basis 
with Europe, the process of trans- 
lating the raw materials into the 
finished articles of commerce must be 
carried on within low cost transporta- 
tion reach of the sources of raw ma- 
terial, fuel and food supply, and 
within easy reach of low cost, depend- 
able transportation to foreign and to 
domestic markets. 


For these reasons, the drift of val- 
ley commerce is now being rapidly 
changed back to north and south 
channels along easy grade railroads 
and natural water courses to uncon- 
gestible ports of easy access on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Industry, more and more, is seeking 
development within the valley and at 
the valley’s ports. 

According to the Research Depart- 
ment of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce, the Mississippi Valley, 
as compared with the United States as 
a whole: 

Contains 54% of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, 66% of the 
rural, 58% of the native, and 61% 
of the home-owning population, 64% 
of the land, and 80% of the cropped 
land. 

Produces 100% of the cane sugar, 
flaxseed, broom corn; 80 to 90% of 
the corn, wheat, oats, rye, rice; 70 to 
80% of the barley, live stock, and 
total crops; 60 to 70% of the sweet 
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Grain elevator can load five ships at a time 


potatoes, hay, cotton, cotton-seed, 
beet sugar, cane syrup, sorghum 
syrup, wool; 50 to 60% of the pota- 
toes, tobacco, cowpeas, peanuts, lum- 


ber, of the United States. 


Produces 90 to 100% of the coal, 
coke, pig iron, iron ore; 70 to 80% 
of the gasoline, petroleum ; ; 60 to 70% 
of the gas, potash, salt; 50 to 60% of 
the gypsum, pottery, of the United 
States. 


Manufactures 80 to 90% of the 
agricultural implements, automobiles, 
iron and steel work; 70 to 80% of the 
automobile parts, butter, flour, meat, 
turpentine, rosin; 60 to 70% of the 
artificial stone products, carriage and 
wagon materials and carriages and 
wagons, cheese, engines, structural 
iron; 50 to 60% of the awnings, tents, 
sails, brick, terra cotta, coffee and 
spices roasted and ground, copper, tin 
and sheet iron, miscellaneous food 
preparations, furniture, glass, lumber, 
timber products, cottonseed oil cakes 
and meal, miscellaneous rubber goods, 
and 45% of all manufactures in 1919. 


THE SECTION PRODUCES 
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j of the wheat products. 
“6.2% of the cotton goods. 
of the confectionery. 
of the woolen goods. 
of the leather. 
of miscellaneous 
products. 
of the pulp and paper. 
22.1% of the hardware. 


food 


47.5% of the machine shop 
products. 
32.1% of the electrical machin- 


ery. 
63.4% of the engineg., 


There is no better evidence that 
industry is finding the port of New 
Orleans most strategically located, 
even in advance of the opening of the 
Industrial Canal, which has been con- 
structed to facilitate industry in an 
uncommon way, than the record of 
industrial development in New 
Orleans. 

New Orleans Industrial Canal will 
be open for business by the end of 
the year. Plans for its use are not yet 
complete, but will undoubtedly include 
provision for the development of re- 
lated enterprises in close juxtaposition, 
for housing of employes with ample 
lot space for garden purposes, and, 
ultimately a deep ship channel con- 


necting the canal with the Gulf of 


Mexico. 

A great primary steel industry, 
using coal from the Warrior River 
mines, lime from the clam shells of 
Louisiana, and foreign and domestic 
ores, all of which will be floated from 
point of origin to smelter side, is a 
probability. The saving on transpor- 
tation costs is counted on as an im- 
pelling factor. Grouped around the 
primary plant will be the several 
classes of steel and iron using enter- 
prises. 

Similarly, there will be ample provi- 
sion for a timber, lumber and wood- 
working harbor. Latin-America, par- 
ticularly Brazil, has many useful 
woods for which a market is needed. 
The Pacific coast has valuable timber 
to sell to Europe, but the European 
markets as a rule cannot absorb such 
timber in ship load lots. This would 
seem to indicate an opportunity for the 
establishment of a market of deposit 
and redistribution on New Orleans’ 
Industrial Canal. 

Then, there is the very extensive 
Southern yellow pine and hardwood 
industry which can be served by these 
new facilities at great saving. 

The presence, in concentrated form, 
of a large and general timber and 
lumber commerce, cannot fail to result 
in a general wood working enterprise, 
and even in a paper pulp enterprise, 
using waste wood, since, from the 
chemical harbor nearby there will be 
available supplies of chlorine. 

The chemical harbor will have enor- 
mous supplies of salt and sulphur, all 
within barge reach, from the mines of 
Louisiana. Oil from Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Mexico is within 
easy reach. 

In other words, the Industrial 
Canal development, which opens up as 
harbor frontage some 96,000 acres of 





Marine lez at publicly-owned and operated elevator 
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now waste land creates for the first 
time in world history an opportunity 
to design and build the world’s ideal 
port, without fear of future conges- 
tion. 

The Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans, realizing the 
magnitude of its opportunity, and of 
its obligation to the Mississippi Valley 
as a whole, is developing its plans with 
the greatest of caution. 

In the matter of policy, the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, 
after months of study and investiga- 
tion, recommend the following: 

(a) The Industrial Canal gives the 
Dock Board the opportunity to adopt 


.the following four-phase policy: 


I. Complete public ownership and 
operation on the river front. 

2. Complete public ownership and 
private operation on short term leases 
of public utility harbors, on land west 
of the canal. 

3. Public ownership with long 
term leases for private wharves on 
both banks of the canal. 

4. Private ownership of land and 
buildings on land east of the canal. 

(b) That the Dock Board control 
all water surfaces used for port pur- 
poses. 

(c) That the Dock Board secure 


(Continued from page 32:) 
per cent; Ohio, ten per cent. 

On the other hand present business 
was reported as good by 100 per cent 
of the replies from Texas; by sixty- 
seven per cent in Louisiana; fifty per 
cent in Indiana and Ohio; forty-four 
per cent in Tennessee; thirty-three 
per cent in Montana, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma and Washington; twenty- 
nine per cent in Minnesota. 

Present retail business was reported 
fair by 100 per cent of the answers 
from Arkansas, Connecticut, District 
of Columbia, Florida Georgia, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire and New York; 
by seventy-one per cent in Minnesota; 
sixty-seven per cent in Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Utah, Washington 
and West Virginia; by fifty-six per 
cent in Tennessee; by fifty per 
cent in Ohio; thirty-six per cent in 
Indiana; and thirty-three per cent in 
Louisiana and West Virginia. 

The replies from Massachusetts 
were exactly divided, an equal num- 
ber declaring for excellent, good and 
fair conditions in present business. 

Not a single reply was received 
among all the answers giving an ex- 
pectation of poor business in the Fall. 
One hundred per cent of the answers 
from Arkansas. Connecticut, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
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MANUFACTURES IN THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Census Per cent of 
increase 
. I9IQ IQI4 1914-1919 
Number of establishments.......... 873 733 19.1 
Persons engaged in manufactures.... 32,615 20,851 56.4 
Proprietors and firm members...... 663 594. 11.6 
mdlariedeemployes ... Aammmiws' sas - 5,311 2,909 82.6 
Wage-earners (average number).... 26,6041 17,348 53.6 
‘Primary ‘horsepower fg@aeee...-0... 52,507 37,133 41.4 
Capitalions oo... +... gamempetiste  <'oc5". $125,162,000 $53,989,000 131.8 
Sia | 34,593,000 12,339,000 180.4 
OG Ot a vie oe 9,979,000 3,801,000 162.5 
WISCG ess... MES oes oles 24,614,000 8,538,000 188.3 
WistetialGe cass... . Maes 113,308,000 40,561,000 1709.4 
Valine ob products. . Sandal a+,ce /« 182,799,000 69,814,000 161.8 
Value added by manufacture (value 
of product less cost of materials). . 69,49 L,000 29,253,000 137.6 








from the Federal Government as soon 
as possible a deep water ship canal 
from the Industrial Canal to the sea. 

(d) That the Dock Board secure 
such changes in our present laws, con- 
stitutional or legislative, as will enable 
it to acquire, by purchase or expropria- 
tion additional land abutting the canal 
and its laterals with power to resell 
same to private owners. 

(e) That the Dock Board derive 


New Jersey and New York wrote 
down an expectation of good business 
in the fall. This opinion was coin- 
cided in by eighty-eight per cent of 
those reporting in Ohio; seventy-eight 
in Tennessee; seventy-seven in Indi- 
ana; sixty-seven in Massachusetts 
and North Carolina ; fifty in Michigan ; 
thirty-three in Nebraska, Washington 
and West Virginia. 

The prospects for fall business were 
pronounced excellent by 100 per cent 
of the replies from Texas; and thirty- 
three per cent in Massachusetts and 
West Virginia. 

In New Hampshire and Utah 100 
per cent of the reports were for fair 
retail business in the Fall; sixty-seven 
per cent, in Nebraska and Washing- 
ton; fifty per cent in Michigan; 
thirty-three per cent in North Caro- 
lina and West Virginia; twenty-three 
per cent in Indiana; twenty-two per 
cent in Tennessee; and twelve per 
cent in Ohio. 

In studying the figures revealed by 
the answers as to their bearing on 
conditions by geographical divisions, 
a striking and gratifying conclusion 
was evident. That was that the high 
lights were widely distributed, that it 
was impossible to ink in shaded areas 
on the business map, and that no one 
section of the country canvassed had 
a monopoly on good present condi- 
tions or cheering expectations. 


its capital revenue from the sale of 
harbor qualifying privileges evidenced 
by certificates from the land east of 
the canal. 

(f) That the Dock Board reduce, 
as far as may be warranted by its 
revenue, all harbor and port charges 
to the lowest possible point. 

(g) That the Dock Board prepare 
a comprehensive plan in keeping with 
the above policy. 


DON’T WASTE POSTAGE 

In the last year or so many countries 
have been added to the list to which 
letters from the United States may be 
sent on payment of but two cents post- 
age per ounce. As American manufac- 
turers frequently have been accused 
of inattention in the matter of affixing 
the right stamps to foreign letters, par- 
ticularly when the rate has been higher 
than the domestic, it may happen that 
the same oversight now results in put- 
ting on five-cent stamps where a two- 
cent stamp would suffice. Therefore 
the list of countries to which the two- 
cent per ounce postage rate now pre- 
vails is here given: 

Alaska, Anguilla, Antigua, Argen- 
tina, Bahama Islands, Barbuda, Barba- 
dos, Bermuda, Bolivia, Buenos Ayres, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Hon- 
duras, British Virgin Islands, Canada, 
Canal Zone, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Curacao, Dominica, Dominican 
Republic, Dutch West Indies, Ecuador, 
England, Grenada, The Grenadines, 
Guam, Hayti, Hawaii, Honduras, Ire- 
land, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Mar- 
tinique, Mexico, Montserrat, Nevis, 
Newfoundland, Nicaragua, New Zea- 
land, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Redonda, St. Kitts, Shanghai, 
China, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Scotland, 
Tobago, Tutuilla, Samoa, Trinidad, 
Virgin Islands of U. S., Western 
Samoa, Windward Islands. 
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Executives Class Studies Wood 


ever assembled at the Forest 

Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin, has just completed its two 
weeks’ course and gives excellent ex- 
ample of the men who are now assum- 
ing an interest in this most important 
study. 


4) es largest class in kiln drying 


This class was remarkable not only 
in size but in the high proportion of 
executives and men of experience. The 
wide variety of industries represented 
included manufacturers of automo- 
biles, coffins, cedar chests, house furni- 
ture, clocks, golf clubs; even a brick 
manufacturer was there to study the 
best temperatures and humidities for 
his product. The men attending the 
meeting, shown from left to right in 
the photograph, are as follows: A 
Kennedy, A. B. Chase Piano Co., Nor- 
walk, Ohio; E. W. Brown, Seth 
Thomas Clock Co., Thomaston, Conn. ; 
J. R. Cullum, Kansas City Shook & 
Mfg. Co., Wilson, Ark.; C. T. Darnell, 
Kraetger Cured Lumber Co., Green- 
wood, Miss.; Donald G. Morse, The 
Kroydon Co., Newark, N. J.; C. S. 
Sieling, Sieling Furniture Co., Rail- 
road, Pa.; Roger J. Hipp, Long Furni- 
ture Co.,., Hanover, York Co.) Pa:; 
Alfred Swift, North St. Paul Casket 
Co., North St. Paul, Minn.; Hoyt 
Moore, Standard Red Cedar Chest 
Co., Alta Vista, Va.; Anton Fara, 
Indiana Moulding & Frame Co., La 
Porte, Ind.; K. W. Dunwody, Chero- 
kee Brick Co., Macon, Ga.; F. Zim- 
merman, Jr., F. Zimmerman Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio; F. E. Noble, Ed. 
Roos Company of Forest Park, Forest 
Park, Ill.; C. C. Cahill, Kelsey Wheel 
Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Gardner R. 
Alden, Dennison Mfg. Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass.; Ben A. Ott, Segelke & 
Kohlhaus Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. ; 
E. J. Michel, Carr, Ryder & Adams 


Co., Dubuque, Iowa; and C. H. Ott, 
Nordyke & Marmon, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The informality of the course and 
the discussions incident to the work 
brought out the diverse interests of the 
various concerns represented. Each 
man had his own problem, which came 
out in such questions as these: 


Town Stages 


HE Long-Bell Lumber Company, 

of Kansas City, Mo., will soon 
begin the manufacture of hardwood 
flooring at Longville, La., where the 
company’s big yellow pine mill burned 
to the ground about a year ago. The 
fire fortunately did not reach the plan- 
ing mill, dry kilns, storage sheds, or 
other equipment, and did not reach 
any part of the town itself. This has 
made it necessary to add flooring 
manufacturing machinery only to put 
the plant in operation. Two machines 
will be installed at first, and this num- 
ber increased as the demand increases 


“What moisture content should 
automobile spokes have when kiln 
dried?” ‘What is the effect on the 
lumber of steaming it under pressure?” 
“Ts sap-stained lumber as strong as 
clear lumber?” “How can golf club 
shafts be kept straight while drying?” 
“Can box lumber be dried so it will 





not cup when resawed?” “What 
makes the lids of cedar chests or jew- 
elry cases warp?” ‘These and other 
questions were answered in the light of 
the technical information on wood ac- 
cumulated during the past eleven 
years’ research and study at the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 


A Comeback 


and as the company finds it possible to 
obtain raw material. 

Longville is situated on the Lake 
Charles & Northern Railroad between 
Lake Charles, La. and DeRidder, La. 
It is one of the most modern mill 
towns in the entire south—the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company having con- 
structed it with the idea that it would 
always remain a permanent town, even 
after the timber in that locality had 
been manufactured. 

With the opening of the flooring 
plant, about 300 men will find immedi- 
ate employment. 
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World Wide Radio and Commerce 


A few facts about existing wireless facilities that make the use 
of this method of swift communication of consequence to 
everyone and removes communities from isolation to civilization 


HIS brief outline of some of the 
aspects of radio is written from 

a viewpoint not often presented 

to the public at large. My purpose is 
to show it as an auxiliary to commerce 
rather than to stress the more familiar 
keynote of the “wonders of wireless,” 
which have been the subject of many 
articles in the daily press. True, it is 
very baffling, from a scientific “reason 
why” standpoint, but so is electricity, 
ie no one has yet been able to de- 

ne. 


The single fact that radio communi- 
cation is the one medium capable of 
placing isolated communities in instant 
touch with the centers of civilization 
has a boundless appeal to the imagina- 
tion. That, too, it has forever ended 
the vast silences of the sea further adds 
to its romance. However, until it be- 
comes a general household utility it 
will probably remain in the public mind 
as something very mysterious—a sort 
of witchcraft, interesting, but making 
little appeal for intimate acquaintance ; 
and comparatively few people realize 
that this means of communication has 
already a fixed place in the world’s 
affairs; that it is, in fact, an economic 
factor of major importance, and world- 
wide in its applicability. 

The underlying reason for the rapid 
strides it has made is not because of its 
romantic, intangible or mysterious na- 
ture. Its important position in the field 
of communication is due solely to its 
utility, in combination with the three 
essentials of accuracy, speed and econ- 
omy. 

In addition to providing mariners 
with weather reports, storm signals and 
warnings of possible dangers to navi- 
gation, it enables passengers at sea to 
keep in touch with world affairs and 
with the movements of commerce and 
industry. Daily news bulletins are pub- 
lished on practically all of the ocean- 
going vessels and transactions of great 
magnitude and of momentous import- 
ance are being carried on constantly be- 
. tween ship and shore through the 
medium of radio communication. 

In its international application, radio 
is to-day carrying overseas a very mate- 
rial percentage of the world’s communi- 
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cations. Radiograms, commercial: and 
social, aggregating millions of words 
annually, are being sent daily across 
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the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. These 
are regular paid communications filed 
just as cablegrams are, and delivered 
with the accuracy and speed so essen- 
tial to the users of long distance com- 
munication. Direct wireless service is 
maintained night and day with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Norway, 
Hawaii and Japan at rates which are 
from four to twenty-four cents. per 
word lower than the cable rates. Econ- 
omy being the keynote of commerce, 
the enormous total saving effected by 
the use of radio in the conduct of in- 
ternational communications makes it a 
matter of vital interest to everyone, and 
this interest has manifested itself in 
the constantly growing numbers of 
countries which are adopting radio as 
a means of communication, and which 
are constructing wireless stations with 
which to carry on this communication 
direct with other countries already thus 
equipped. 

Another great advantage possessed 
by radio is what might be termed its 
universality, with reference to com- 
munication with several distant points 
at the same time. This was illustrated 
on the occasion of the formal opening 
of Radio Central, a super-powered sta- 


tion of the Radio Corporation of 
America, located at a point on Long 
Island about 65 miles distant from New 
York City. On November 5th, 1921, 
President Harding threw a switch in 
the White House, and a message which 
he had prepared for broadcasting to 
the world ran through a mechanical 
transmitter and the words, carried by 
land wire to Radio Central, were flung 
into space without the intervening 
agency of a human hand. 

The first answer came back instant- 
ly. Others followed close upon it. 
Acknowledgments were received from 
such widely scattered points as Nor- 
way, Germany, France, Italy, England, 
Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Cuba, 
Japan, New Zealand, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Australia. 

This fact of the universality of radio 
has a further application in the broad- 
casting of news, market, weather and 
crop reports, lectures, sermons, etc., 
etc., through the medium of broad- 
casting stations which are in direct 
communication with the thousands of 
wireless stations maintained by ama- 
teurs in all parts of the country, and in 
this respect it is of especial value to 
isolated communities, out of touch 
otherwise with current happenings and 
with the world’s progress. 

This branch of the radio service has 
awakened a wide interest in all parts 
of the world, and with the rapid de- 
velopment of the wireless telephone, 
persons in remote districts, as well as 
passengers at sea, are privileged to lis- 
ten to concerts by famous artists in the 
large musical centers and to hear, not 
the dots and dashes of the telegraph 
code, but the exact words of spoken ad- 
dresses, etc., etc. 

Not a day passes but our daily papers 
carry stories of new accomplishments 
in this direction, and I venture the 
prediction that in the not-far-distant 
future radio sets, for both telephone 
and telegraph, will be a vital part of 
the equipment of every American 
home. 

Contrary to the popular understand- 
ing radio has not come to us suddenly. 
It has been under development con- 
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tinuously during the past 22 years. 
Commercial radio communication, that 
is, overseas radio telegraphy, has 
reached a high state of development 
and has found its place in the commer- 
cial world. 

Radio telephony has been under de- 
velopment during the last 15 years and 


during the late war successfully used. 


in both one-way and two-way com- 
munication. 
Popular radio, relatively short dis- 
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tance radio telephone broadcasting is 
the outcome of the realization of the 
vast possibilities of one-way transmis- 
sion of news matter, vocal and instru- 
mental music, lectures, sermons, etc. 

Radiophone transmission from cen- 
tral, organized sources of information 
and entertainment makes it possible for 
the citizen to receive this service 
through the small investment involved 
in purchasing a radiophone receiving 
SEL: 
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It is not a communication in a two- 
way sense; radio broadcasting is the 
employment of a fairly well developed 
science to a new use. Broadcasting is 
the recent development—not radio. 

The future of radio telegraphy, 
therefore, is assured. It already has a 
healthy and well-defined field. The 
future of radiophone broadcasting is 
another matter and in this we can 
speculate with only the imagination lim- 
iting. 


Our Commercial Treaties 


HE United States Tariff Commis- 
sion has just issued under the 
title, “Handbook of Commercial Treat- 
ies,” a useful contribution to the study 
of commercial treaties and_ tariff 
agreements. This volume is _ not 
merely a collection of treaty texts, but 
is a comprehensive analysis of the 
stipulations contained in the commer- 
cial treaties of all nations. 

The bulk of the work consists of 
synopses or digests so classified as to 
exhibit the contents of any particular 
treaty in the most effective manner. 
For example, all stipulations in treaties 
granting “most favored nation treat- 
ment” or “national treatment” (or 
both, as the case may be), are brought 
together under those respective heads, 
so as to show at a glance the various 
subjects in regard to which such treat- 
ment is pledged by any given country 
to any other, and to what others. Simi- 
larly, the various subjects expressly 
excepted from a given treaty, and 
whether or not and how far the treaty 
applies to colonial possessions, are 
conspicuously shown under appropri- 
ate heads. 

Needless to say, this work will be 
especially welcomed by those public 
officials and international lawyers of 
all countries who are directly con- 
cerned with the preparation, negotia- 
tion, interpretation, execution, or viola- 
tion of commercial treaties, such as 
legislators, judges, diplomatic and con- 
sular officers, customs officers and 
Government officials or private corpo- 
rations charged with foreign relations 
generally, or specially with the promo- 
tion of international commerce. 

All these will hereafter be spared not 
only the preliminary search to deter- 
mine what commercial conventions 
exist between the countries in question, 
but will have before them a carefully 
prepared, classified summary of what 
these treaties contain. In most cases 
such a summary is probably all that is 
needed in the first instance, and when 
full particulars are wanted this hand- 
book gives definite reference in each 
case to volume, page and article of the 


treaty, so that the authentic text of the 
stipulation in question may be found 
at a moment’s notice. 

At the present time there is no such 
guide to international treaties, and even 
the texts are available only in compara- 
tively few places. No digests or sum- 
maries of any country’s treaties have 
ever been published, and the original 
texts are in some cases scattered 
among masses of obsolete matter, 
through ponderous volumes in the 
various languages. There are only two 
general collections of treaty texts: 
“British and Foreign State Papers” 
and DeMarten’s “Recueil General de 
Traites,” but as these are very volu- 
minous (109 and 95 volumes respect- 
ively), and as many of the texts are 
without English translations, they are 
accessible only in a few places having 
large libraries, and then only to those 
who are conversant with the foreign 
languages concerned. These draw- 
backs and difficulties are remedied to 
a great extent by the summaries sup- 


plied in this new publication. 

Besides the digests of treaties, the 
volume contains chapters setting out 
the established principles of inter- 
national law regarding negotiations 
and operation of treaties, and compre- 
hensive chronological lists of treaties 
in force between all nations. An ap- 
pendix brings the work down to 
March, 1922, and lists separately the 
treaties containing conventional tariffs, 
or pledging most-favored-nation 
treatment in regard to customs duties. 

In a word, this book is a new de- 
parture, an innovation in the literature 
of international treaties. No such 
analyses of commercial treaties—or 
of any other treaties for that matter 
—have ever been published in any 
language. Moreover, the unsettled 
state of international relations and the 
readjustments of commercial policies 
and tariff arrangements now in prog- 
ress all over the world make this re- 
markable publication as timely as it 


is original and useful. 


Span Of A Hundred Years 


N 1816 a New England newspaper 

summarized the arguments—torrid 
and portentous—against the introduc- 
tion of gas for street lighting. They 
apparently left little to be said for the 
new illuminant. They contended that 

1. Artificial illumination was an at- 
tempt to interfere with the divine 
scheme of things which had ordained 
that it should be dark at night. 


2. Emanations of illuminating gas 
were injurious. Lighted streets would 
incline people to remain late out of 
doors, leading to increase of ailments 
by colds. 

3. Fear of darkness would vanish, 
and drunkenness and depravity in- 
crease. 

4. Horses would be frightened and 
and thieves emboldened. 

5. If streets were illuminated every 
night, such constant illumination would 


rob festive occasions of their charm. 

However, gas persisted, and the evils 
feared did not come to pass. Gas gave 
place to electricity, a far more brilliant 
street illuminant, in most communities. 

Now— ; 

Even the strictest theologians would 
not cavil at brilliant illumination of 
streets at night. 

Youth and old age, promenading un- 
der the white lights, have no fear of 
illness from night air. 


The police and public officials gen- 
erally know that good street lighting is 
one of the most effective deterrents of 
crime. 

Carnivals, street fairs and the like 
merely add to the number and bril- 
liance of their lights to surround them- 
selves with a blaze of illumination 
greater than they have to compete 
against. 
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The Mexican Business Situation 


Labor and other troubles gradually being overcome— optimistic 
viewpoint of a correspondent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who is an old-time resident of the Mexican Capital 


HE crisis in Mexican commer- 
cial affairs which occurred 
about two years ago, as in other 

countries, was brought about by the 
over-purchasing for spot cash of mer- 
chandise of all kinds, coupled with the 
long delay in shipments and conse- 
quent damages to goods caused at the 
various ports of entry on account of 
freight congestion. These conditions 
as in other countries have resulted in 
delayed liquidation and slowing up of 
trade all around. 


The pecuniary losses arising from 
this condition of affairs naturally 
caused depression in the domestic mar- 
Ket and business men voiced their 
complaints to a degree which tended 
to exaggerate the situation so that the 
timid or conservative ones abstained 
from spending money even for much 
needed goods, preferring to keep con- 
trol of their cash as far as practicable 
by transferring it to banks in the 
United States or Europe, or even hid- 
ing it in secret places at home. 


The result was a tightening of the 
money market and the popular excuse 
now prevalent for refraining from a 
commercial transaction of “No hay 
dinero,” there is no money, is the log- 
ical outcome. 

It sounds very well in the abstract 
to boast that Mexico is on a sound and 
safe currency basis, using only gold, 
silver and bronze coins in her trans- 
actions. These surely represent real 
values in the accepted international 
sense, but iron and steel are of more 
real use to mankind than are these so- 


called precious metals, which we can 
get along without, whereas the baser 
metals are absolutely necessary to our 
comfort and existence. 

For large commercial operations and 
for banking transactions of all magni- 
tudes (aside from the usual bank se- 
curities and documents, representing 
certain fixed values, and so accepted 
in good faith), a well guaranteed 
paper currency is the proper med- 
ium. 

One has only to visit the banks, 
post office, express companies and 
commercial houses in this capital city 
to note the bulk of gold and silver 
coins that is passed over the counters, 
having to be counted mostly piece by 
piece, the time lost in doing this and 
the risk in transporting bags of coin 
from place to place, to realize that an 
actual wholesale business is extremely 
difficult to carry on by means of metal- 
lic money only. 

The successful outcome of the con- 
ference held between Mr. Adolfo de 
la Huerta, the Mexican Minister of 
Finance with the syndicate of inter- 
national bankers at New York recent- 
ly, has already kindled a spirit of hope 
and confidence in all circles and the 
probabilities of a harmonious ar- 
rangement with the heads of the pe- 
troleum corporations is also a favor- 
able augury for the coming prosperity 
of Mexico. 

If, as the press informs us, the 
leading United States bankers are con- 
sidering the arranging of a loan to 
Mexico for the purpose of stabilizing 


and guaranteeing the emission of 
paper currency of the _ proposed 
“Banco Unico” de Mexico, and this 
bank becomes a real and safe financial 
institution of credit, then we shall have 
real paper money and the difficulties 
above mentioned as to money opera- 
tions will disappear and commercial 
transactions will be greatly facilitated 
and stimulated. 


In my business, I come in contact 
with owners and managers of indus- 
trial plants of many different kinds 
and most of these need new equipment 
and some have already favored me 
with their orders, but many have post- 
poned purchasing, owing to conditions 
prevalent up to date. As these con- 
ditions improve so will they take 
courage and improve their plants. 

Recent events seem to indicate that 
one great source of worry to the Mex- 
ican manufacturer and industrial plant 
owner will be gradually overcome. I 
refer to the exactions of the labor 
unions, which unions have recently 
met with serious checks at different 
points in this republic. 


The Mexican artisan, skilled me- 
chanic, and ordinary day laborer, 
taken as an individual is a cheerful 
and a contented being, and easy to get 
along with, but, with his confiding na- 
ture, he is easily influenced by agita- 
tors and is prone to believe whatever 
the walking delegate tells him. This is 
the cause of the labor disturbances, 
and with the elimination of the agita- 
tors, harmony between manufacturer 
and laborer will be restored. 
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If it is true that the national rail- 
ways are soon to be restored to their 
former owners and managers, another 
serious source of detriment to busi- 
ness will be removed, as tariffs will 
then be so regulated so as to aid in 
the development of the many local in- 
dustries and enable these to ship their 
products to other points in the re- 


public with profit to themselves and 
to their communities. 

I have maintained right along that 
the results of the recent bankers’ con- 
ference would be favorable to this 
country, and I have the same confi- 
dence in the early recognition of the 
Mexican Administration by that of 
the United States. 





Once this has. come to pass then 
Mexico will forge ahead and all of us, 
natives as well as foreigners, will have 
plenty of business to attend to, besides 
having the time to again enjoy the 
good things of life as we did 
in days gone by amidst the pleas- 
ant surroundings of this very hospita- 
ble country. 


Merehandise Marks In Britain 


drafted and introduced in Par- 
liament a new bill amending 
the Merchandise Marks Act. 

Part 1 of the bill provides that the 
Board of Trade after inquiry, may 
make an order requiring indication of 
origin to be given in the case of goods 
where a false impression as to their 
origin is likely to arise by reason of 
their form, style, finish or otherwise. 

Section 2 gives power to prohibit 
the application to goods of national 
or public devices where it appears 
that such application is calculated to 
lead any person falsely to believe that 
the goods are made or produced in 
the United Kingdom or some other 
part of the Empire. 


| onae British Board of Trade has 


Where a trace description is alleged 
to be false by reason of its being an 
indication of production in some town, 
district, or other place in which in fact 
the goods were not produced, any per- 
son there engaged in manufacturing, 
selling or dealing in such goods may 
take proceedings as if he were the per- 
son aggrieved. 

Section 4 prohibits the importation 
into the United Kingdom of: 

(a) Goods to which there is ap- 
plied a forged trade mark, a false 
trade description, or to which a trade 
mark is falsely applied within the 
meaning of the Act. 

(b) All goods made or produced 
outside the United Kingdom which 
bear any name or trade mark being, 


Industries Fair In Norway 


HE two former industrial fairs in 

Norway, held in 1920 and 1921, 
proved a great success, and aroused 
keen interest at home and abroad. It 
has therefore been resolved to hold the 
Fair again this year. This third In- 
dustries Fair will also be held at Chris- 
tiania, during the week of September 
3-10. 

The number of entries last year was 
a very large one. Practically every 
branch of Norwegian industry and 
handicraft was represented, and ex- 
hibits were sent in from every manu- 
facturing center throughout the coun- 
try. 

The object of the fair is to promote 
the sale of Norwegian products and 
manufactures in home and also in for- 
eign markets. It therefore constitutes 
an important link in the work for the 
furtherance of Norway’s foreign trade. 
Foreign buyers are thus afforded an 
excellent opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with Norwegian products 
and manufactures of every description, 
and of getting into closer personal con- 
tact with firms in every line of trade. 

Twenty-two groups of products will 


be represented in the exhibit this year. 
As the farmers of the country have 
manifested great interest in the Fair a 
new group has been organized under 
the name of the “seed-and-grain- 
group.” 

At the Fair two years ago the num- 
ber of exhibitors was 280 and the 
value of trade transacted amounted to 
almost 9 million kroner. In 1921, 
these figures had risen to respectively 
406 and over 11 million kroner. It is 
expected that they will be even larger 
this year. Business men planning to 
visit the fair should communicate with 
the Trade Intelligence Bureau of Nor- 
way at Christiania for further infor- 
mation. 





COTTON CONGRESS AT RIO 


Brazilian and Foreign delegates 
will meet at Rio de Janeiro, October 
1o to 18, under the auspices of the 
National Society of ‘Agriculture in 
Brazil. 

They will study questions bearing 
on the development of cotton produc- 


or purporting to be, a name or trade 
mark of any manufacturer, dealer or 
trader in the United Kingdom, unless 
accompanied by an indication of 
origin. 

(c) Any goods in the case of 
which an indication of origin has been 
ordered under the Act, unless it be 
given. 

(d) Any goods to or in connection 
with which a national or other public 
device is applied in contravention of 
the provisions of an order under the 
Act, unless the device is accompanied 
by an indication of origin. 

Section 5 makes some exceptions 
and Part IV deals with the exercise 
of the powers of the Board of Trade 
under the Act. : 


tion, the selection, milling, grading, 
baling, shipping and trading of, and 
the fiscal duties for cotton and its by- 
products; measures of international 
character to prevent the propagation 
of cotton diseases and insect pests; 
the spinning and manufacturing in- 
dustries ; the codperative associations, 
rural credit coOperative societies, and 
exchanges for cotton; international 
cotton reserve, and finally, the examin- 
ation of any other subjects of inter- 
est to the production and commerce 
of cotton, and the presentation of 
memories and conclusions. 

Monographs for study by the Con- 
gress, should be sent to the Executive. 
Committee (Rua 1° de Marco No. 15, 
P. O. Box 1245, Rio demjamemouses 
the earliest date, possibly up to a 
month before the installation of the 
Congress. They may be written in 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, French, 
English or German. 





AUSTRIA’S STEEL TRADE GROWS 


The steel production of Austria 
amounts to about 75 to 80 per cent of 
the pre-war production, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
Labor. 
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: 

= The inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in “American Industries,” but the inquiries are numbered, so that members inter- 
ested in communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 


: FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
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MEXICO 


Machinery for manufacture of fur- 
niture. Complete equipment in every 
detail; also apparatus for cutting and 
beveling plate glass and mirrors; also 
lumber and supplies used in the manu- 
facture of furniture and mirrors, are 
required by a manufacturer in Mex- 
ico. (421) 


Ceiling and wall electric fans with 
lights attached thereto, suitable for a 
very high-grade restaurant in Mexico 
City. The inquirer desires catalogues 
and quotations on the above, together 
with information as to how soon ship- 
ment can be made after receipt of or- 
der. (422) 


Fixtures and equipments for stores 
and commercial establishments, show- 
cases and showcase hardware, are of 
interest to a dealer in Mexico City. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (423) 


Edible oils, rice, pure and com- 
pound lard, laundry soap, butter in 
cans, wrapping paper, laundry blue, 
condensed and evaporated milk, oat- 
meal in cans, biscuits, sardines, flour, 
cocoa in tins, starch, spices of all kinds, 
evaporated and preserved fruits, table 
salt, relishes, canned meats and vege- 
tables, smoked ham and bacon and 
cane knives for agricultural purposes 
are of interest to a merchant in Mex- 
ico. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(424) 


ECUADOR 


Tobacco stem flattening machines 
with capacity of 500 pounds a day, 
are of interest to a manufacturer of 
cigars and cigarettes in Ecuador. (425) 


Dh. PERU 

Plain and colored glass, aluminum 
ware, straw paper for wrapping, 
soap machinery and supplies, brooms, 
perfumery, butter, flour and food- 


stuffs generally, milk in powder and 
evaporated forms, salmon, sardines, 
etc. for Peru. A manufacturers’ agent 
and merchant desires to hear from 
American manufacturers. (426) 


REP. OF COLOMBIA 


Beds and cots for household use, 
metal and other racks for hats, coats, 
etc., wash stands, bath tubs, bath room 
equipment, baby carriages and go-carts. 





A firm of merchants desires to hear. 


from American manufacturers of the 
above. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(427) 





BRITISH HONDURAS 


Textiles of all kinds, children’s 
clothing, groceries, confectionery, 
drink powders, toilet preparations, per- 
fumeries, jewelry, cutlery and silver- 
ware, boots and shoes, sporting goods, 
games and toys, electrical supplies, 
musical instruments, sheet music, 
books and music rolls, rifles and shot 
guns, notions of all kinds, leather 
goods, paper and stationery, books and 
magazines, glass, crockery and china- 
ware, automobile accessories, furniture, 
office supplies including typewriters 
and adding machines, hardware, 
clocks, watches, etc. The inquirers are 
a firm of general importers and com- 
mission merchants and desire to secure 
American representation in the above. 


(428) 


ARGENTINA 

Bicycles, rope and twine, tin 
plates, milling and textile machinery, 
coffee, sugar and rice machinery, 
barbed wire and fencing, house fur- 
nishing supplies of all kinds, optical 
goods, musical instruments and mate- 
rials, paper, photographic supplies, 
foodstuffs, canned and bottled goods, 
chemicals and dyes, cotton, silk, arti- 
ficial silk, and woolen yarns for hos- 
iery and weaving purposes. A firm of 
merchants in Argentina desires to hear 





from American manufacturers with a 
view of obtaining their agencies for 


Argentina. (429) 
BRAZIL 
Gold-filled jewelry, particularly 


cuff buttons, rings, cigarette and van- 
ity cases, etc., fine gold neck chains, 
optical goods of all kinds particularly 
of the cheaper qualities, manicure and 
toilet articles, clocks and watches and 
fancy goods generally, are of interest 
to a firm of merchants in Brazil. Cor- 
respondence in Portuguese. (430) 








Factory Sites 








LOCATE YOUR 
FACTORY IN 
FLINT 


Good Transportation 
— Power 


FLINT IS OPEN SHOP 


Strikes Unknown 
Making Labor Conditions 
Ideal 


North End Community 
Association 
124 W. Kearsley Street 
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CUBA 


Tin cans or packages with cover 
and sifter, similar to ordinary talcum 
cans and to be furnished with label 
provided by inquirer. Quotations and 
full data are desired. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (431) 


Linoleums, carriage carpets, rugs 
and felts, whips, carriage varnish, 
saddlers’ and shoemakers’ supplies and 
tools of all kinds, puttees and appara- 
tus for strapping boxes, rain coats, 
saddlery, carriage and automobile 
hardware, sewing thread, leather and 
skins, duck and canvas. A firm of 
merchants in Cuba desires to hear 
from American manufacturers. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (432) 


Sugar mill supplies of: all kinds 
including machinery and equipment, 
twine, chemicals, oils, rolling stock, 
etc., all orders secured for such mate- 
rial to be against payment guaranteed 
by banks; complete materials including 
all classes of goods and equipment used 
by builders, orders for such material 
to be taken on 30, 60 and go days 
credit, approved by Havana _ banks; 
provisions and foodstuffs, orders for 
these to be taken against 30 days 
drafts; dry goods, hosiery, underwear, 
piece goods of all kinds, haberdashery 
and tailors’ supplies, in fact, depart- 
ment store supplies generally, orders 
for these goods secured at 60 days. 
The inquirers desire to secure Ameri- 
can connections in the above for Cuba. 


(433) 


PORTO RICO 


Glass working and beveling ma- 
chines, also machinery and appara- 
tus of all kinds for the manufacture 
of mirrors, including apparatus for 
quicksilvering mirrors are of interest 
to a firm of merchants in Porto Rico. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (434) 


Orange grating machine for Porto 
Rico. The inquirer desires catalogues, 
quotations and full data regarding 
weight and dimensions, packed for ex- 


port. (435) 


Dining room, living room and bed- 
room furniture, confectionery, silk 
and cotton hosiery and socks, silk rib- 
bons and silk piece goods, men’s silk 
shirts, neckwear, etc. A merchant in 
Porto Rico desires to secure American 
agencies in the above. (436) 





Cutlery, hardware, sheet and 
building glass, furniture, lamps, lin- 
oleum, crockery and glassware, textiles, 
hats, boots and shoes, underwear, hos- 
iery, writing paper and_ stationery, 
games and toys, food products, parti- 
cularly preserves, etc. A firm of man- 
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ufacturers and wholesalers in the 
ready-made clothing lines desires to 
secure American agency connections in 
the above. Correspondence in Span- 


ish. (437) 


TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 
Writing pads and paper, note 
books, stationery, bond paper, enve- 
lopes, wrapping paper, paper bags, etc. 
A firm of manufacturers’ agents in 
Trinidad desires to secure American 
agency connections in the above lines. 


(438) 


DUTCH GUIANA 


Flour, pickled beef and pork and 
packing house products generally, for 
Dutch Guiana. The inquirer desires 
to secure American agency connec- 


tions. (439) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Shirtings of cotton, wool, and cot- 
ton and wool mixture for Great Bri- 
tain. The inquirer states that he is 
well introduced with shirt and pajama 
manufacturers and could do a large 
business as agent for American goods 
in this line in Great Britain. (440) 


‘IRELAND 


Wearing apparel for men, women 
and children, including boots and 
shoes, gloves, haberdashery, hats, 
underwear, etc. ; household and miscel- 
laneous furnishings, furniture, textiles 
of all kinds for men and women and 
department store goods generally. 
The proprietors of a large department 
store business in Dublin, Ireland, de- 
sire to hear from American manufac- 
turers of goods of all kinds suitable 
for department store trade. (441) 


FRANCE 


Patent medicines and pharmaceu- 
tical products of all kinds for drug- 
gists and perfumers are of interest to a 
merchant and manufacturer in France. 
Correspondence in French. (442) 


Single-head or two-head tapping 
machines for tubes of 60 to 300 
millimeters outside diameter. Cost of 
machine should not exceed 30,000 
francs delivered in France, all duties 
paid. Quotations, including illustra- 
tion or drawing are desired. Corres- 
pondence in French. (443) 


Foodstuffs of all kinds for France. 
The inquirers are prepared to handle 
stocks of food stuffs and general 


provisions and _ desire American 
agency connections. Correspondence 
in French. (444) 

HOLLAND 


Metal doors and windows for in- 
dustrial buildings, safety deposits and 


AUGUST 








vaults, and steel office furniture. In- 
quirers in Holland desire catalogs and 
price lists on the above. (445) 


NORWAY 


Waterproof cloth of all kinds for 
sporting wear, motor caps, gloves and 
outfits generally, rain coats, boy scout 
outfits, etc. The inquirers desire to 
secure American agency connections 
in the above. (446) 


DENMARK 


Prepared cereals and foods, and 
other goods of general household use 
for Denmark. The inquirers desire to 
secure American agency connections. 


(447) 


Small pressed screws of brass and 
iron used in the manufacture of elec- 
trical devices. The inquirers desire 
to secure American agency connections 
in the above. (448) 


SPAIN 


Textiles of all kinds, and dry 
goods generally, also food products for 
Spain. The inquirers desire to hear 
from American manufacturers with 
catalogues and quotations in duplicate, 
for their Spanish and African offices. 
They add that all their orders will be 
accompanied by irrevocable credits. 
They also add that they are especially, 
buyers of full cargoes of corn, oats 
and barley for cattle feed, and would 
prefer to receive quotations, Spanish 


ports. (449) 


Stone working machines, hand and 
power operated; cement and concrete 
pipe making machines and sand mix- 
ing screening machines to be operated 
by hand and power, are of interest to 
an architect in Spain. (450) 


Sulphate of ammonia for Spain. 
The inquirers state that good business 
can readily be done in this line, and 
are therefore, desirous of hearing from 


American manufacturers. Corres- 
pondence in Spanish. (451) 
PORTUGAL 


Motorcycles, mineral oils, belting, 
gasoline lighting plants, typewriters, 
etc. A merchant in Portugal desires 
to hear from manufacturers and ex- 


porters of the above. Correspondence - 


in Portuguese. (452) 
ITALY 

Tin strips and sheet tin, copper 
ingots, sheets, wire, tubes, rods and 
discs; zinc in ingots and sheets, iron 
in bars, sheets, beams, pipes, etc. A 
firm of merchants and manufacturers’ 
agents in the metal goods line, desires 
to represent American manufacturers. 
Correspondence in Italian. (453) 


Ol 
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Brazil’s Exposition All Ready 


Tourists arriving now will find buildings and grounds completed 
and all plans made to provide features of interest for all, 
from business and commercial delegates to the scientific groups 


sition, in which the United 
States will be officially repre- 
sented, will open one month from now. 
Tourists arriving in Rio de Janeiro 
about the middle of this month will find 
the buildings and grounds practically 
completed, according to Colonel D. P. 
Collier, the Commissioner General, who 
has returned to Brazil only recently. 
The exposition proper extends along 
Rio de Janeiro’s waterfront, reached by 
the beautiful wide boulevard Avenida 
Rio Branco, considered one of the fin- 
est streets in the world. Foreign coun- 
tries have an “Avenida do Nacaes”’ 
(Avenue of Nations) stretching along 
the shore, where the United States, 
England, France, Portugal and Italy 
have erected permanent buildings. 
Of these, all but Italy will use the 
buildings later for embassies, while 
Italy will use hers for a school for 


| Behe great Centennial Expo- 





— A Remarkable Book — 
is the MODERN BUSI- 
NESS CYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains over 15,000 defi- 
nitions of accounting, bank- 
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cluding 3,000 general and 


stock ticker abbreviations. 
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tion in one volume. Serves 
faithfully. Saves fees. You 
need it. Sent prepaid $4. 
Money-back guarantee. 
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Modern Business Pub. Co. 
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Brazilian-Italian children. This will be 
the first embassy owned by the United 
States. It is a beautiful building, with 
land approximating 90,000 square feet. 

Brazil has buildings of Spanish and 
Portuguese type to house exhibits of 
every department, with agriculture tak- 


ing a prominent place. Live stock, 
manufactures, commerce, sociology, 
education, transportation, military 


science, fine arts and every branch of 
Brazilian enterprise and government 
has its own exhibit, showing Brazil’s 
remarkable development during the 
past hundred years. 


Should the visitor become weary of 
constant attendance at the exposition 
and desire to take a turn at sightsee- 
ing, the Brazilians proudly maintain 
that they have the handsomest city, the 
finest river trips and the most wonder- 
ful harbor in the world. One of the 
trips that tourists are cautioned not to 
miss is the aerial trolley ride to the top 
of Sugar Loaf Peak, 1,300 feet high, 
which guards the entrance to the Bay 
of Guanabara. From here is spread a 
marvelous view of the bay, with its 
islands, the river winding into the dis- 
tance and the city lying along the shore. 
Mountains, hills, tropical verdure and 
the sea combine to give a setting for 
the exposition unrivalled for its scenic 
beauties. This trip is one of many in 
store for the hundreds of American 
visitors to the exposition. 


Rio de Janeiro is a city of more than 
1,000,000 people. All educated Bra- 
zilians are fine linguists, so visitors 
with only a knowledge of English will 
find ready assistance. 


Brazilian officials have been making 
moving pictures of their various activi- 
ties to show the visitors that South 
America is not behind the world even 
if it is south of the Equator. They 
have collected specimens of the fauna 
and flora of the republic, historic relics, 
examples of every known manufac- 
tured article and exhibits to show the 
progress made in the past hundred 
years in the development of natural 
resources. Transportation, a tremen- 
dous cattle show, a textile exhibition 
that will surprise those who think of 
Brazil only as an agricultural country, 
development of commerce and the best 
to be found in arts and sciences, each 
has its place in the large and well- 





equipped buildings now taking shape. 
The big exhibits like machinery and 
locomotives find ample space at the op- 
posite end of the Avenida do Nacaes, 
in the vicinity of the new docks and 
warehouses. 

Rio de Janeiro has been mindful of 
the creature comforts of her visitors, 
and magnificent hotels have sprung up. 
The weather man is also doing his best 
to help make people happy, for he de- 
clares September, October and Novem- 
ber the best months in the year and 
promises warm but not hot days, and 
cool, comfortable nights. Sanitary 
conditions in the city are excellent. 

Those who want greater variety than 
that provided by sightseeing and the 
Exposition will find Olympic games, 
international and scientific conferences, 
and every sort of entertainment in pro- 
gress. 

Statistics are seldom interesting, but 
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Safety Devices 


Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 


Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 


chips or glare of light. 
Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 


eyes against intense rays of the 
electric light. 
Leggings—To protect foundry- 


men’s legs against molten metal. 
Shoes—To protect workmen’s feet 

against molten metal. 
Respirators—To prevent inhala- 

tion of harmful dust or fumes. 
Knuckle Guards — To 


hands when wheeling barrows or 


protect 


trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 


Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 

Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 


Metal Danger Signs — Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affli- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 


National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 


Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 








because it has been described as “An- 
other United States in the Making”’ it 
may be worth while to know that 
Brazil is 200,000 square miles larger 
than our country and covers one-fifth 
of the Western Hemisphere. It in- 
cludes one-half of the area and half 
the population of South America. It 
touches every South. American coun- 
try, except Chile and Ecuador, has 


25,000 miles of navigable rivers and 
6,000 miles of seacoast. Rio de Jan- 
eiro itself covers 61 square miles. The 
Mayor is assisted by seven boards, rep- 
resenting the seven branches of muni- 
cipal activity. 

Herbert F. Gunnison, publisher and 
vice-president of The Brooklyn Eagle, 
has been selected as New York State 
Commissioner for the Exposition. 





Brazilian Trade And The Fair 


| Ge the latest issue of the Foreign 
Trade Review, published by The 
National Shawmut Bank, of Boston, 
attention is directed to the oppor- 
tunity for American exporters through 
participation in the Brazilian National 
Exposition which will open Septem- 
ber 7, and continue for seven months 
to March 31, 1923. Our improved 
trade position with Brazil is reviewed 
and reference made to the trade re- 
covery of Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries in the Brazilian market. 

That upwards of thirty European 
nations have already manifested their 
purpose to participate in the Exposi- 
tion with industrial exhibits indicates 
that the commercial world is keenly 
alive to the opportunities which the 
Exposition represents. 

The Exposition grounds cover an 
area of 160 acres and are divided into 
a national and a foreign section. As 
originally planned, it was to be a 
national affair devoted in part to a 
showing of Brazilian industrial enter- 
prise. Increasing interest, however, 
in the Brazilian market compelled tne 
expansion of the idea and the inclusion 
of a foreign section, so that the Expo- 
sition, to a large extent, will be repre- 
sentative of world competition among 
foreign exhibitors seeking to win 
South American trade. Sixteen na- 
tions have recognized the Exposition 
officially, and are erecting elaborate 
buildings to house their government 
exhibits. The United States Govern- 
ment has appropriated $1,000,000 for 
American participation, and a beauti- 
ful pavilion is being erected for the 
United States Government exhibit. 
This building, upon the close of the 
Exposition, will be used as the Ameri- 
can Embassy quarters. 


To meet the demand of foreign 
manufacturers and exporters for 
representation, a special section of the 
area adjoining the Exposition grounds 
has been laid out as an exhibition 
annex. In this area, foreign firms or 
organizations are permitted to erect 
the necessary buildings or pavilions for 
their exhibitions. 

Complete statistics of the trade of 
Brazil for the calendar year 1921 are 


unavailable. The changes that have 
taken place from 1913 to 1920 in the 
relative shares of the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, and France 
in the foreign trade of Brazil, are indi- 
cated in the percentage figures below: 


Per cent of total imports into Brazil 


1913 1920 
United States: 727s is’ 42.1 
Great Britain /...%. 24.5 2I.2 
Germany os. nee le Sey 5: 
France: 42% 0 0a 9.8 5: 
Per cent of total exports from Brazil 

1913 1920 
United Statests. sae 32.6 212 
Great, Britain Wears 132 8. 
Germany his cfs eieatenie 14.1 6.7 
Frances 2 Ghee a eee 12,3 11.4 


Because of her industrial character, 
New England should be worthily 
represented at the Exposition, the Re- 
view further states. In 1920 Brazil 
purchased manufactured goods similar 
in character to those produced in New 
England, amounting in value to $117,- 
000,000. These included cutlery, iron 
and steel manufactures, electrical ma- 
chinery, industrial machinery, textile 
machinery and accessories, paper, rub- 
ber boots and shoes and other manu- 
factures, sewing machinery, silk goods, 
automobile tires, tools, wire and 
woolen goods. 

In the single item of cotton manu- 
factures, Brazilian imports in 1920 
amounted to $32,000,000 in value. 
Almost all of this trade went to the 
cotton spinners of Great Britain. New 
England, as the center of the boot and 
shoe industry is interested in the fact 
that eighty per cent of Brazil’s exports 
of hides and skins come to the United 
States. One-half of Brazil’s exports 
of coffee, rubber, and sugar are also 
sent to the United States market. In 
each of these lines New England has 
an interest because of her sugar refin- 
ing, rubber goods manufacturing, and 
coffee roasting industries. Our large 
imports of Brazilian goods should, 
wherever possible, serve as a basis for 
the development of reciprocal trade. 

Reported Jack of interest on the part 
of some of our manufacturers mav be 
due to their experience during the 


chaotic period of 1920 and 1921. 
There is, of course, no question that 
the rejection of merchandise at that 
time caused serious embarrassment and 
uneasiness to our exporters. It may 
be said in this connection that efforts 
are being made by Brazilian statesmen 
and others, to correct this situation 
which was largely responsible for the 
difficulties encountered a year ago. 
Under Brazilian law, as interpreted 
by the courts, the seller, particularly a 
foreign seller, has been somewhat at a 


MEXICO AND A CENTRAL BANK 


An important feature in connection 
with the readjustment of Mexican 
finances will be the formation of a 
Central Bank of Issue, organized along 
the lines of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, says Adolfo de la Huerta, Mexi- 
can Minister of Finance. 

The main features of the general re- 
adjustment plan, Mr. de la Huerta 
pointed out, were conceived by Presi- 
dent Obregon. While the agreement 
signed with bankers on the external 
debt, the plan in regard to export taxes 
and the formation of a Central Bank 
of Issue are each separate, all forming 
a part of the readjustment plan. 

Agreement reached with the bankers 
will not, therefore, be ratified until Mr. 
de la Huerta returns to Mexico City. 

All the various points of the read- 
justment plan must be gone over with 
President Obregon, the Minister ex- 
plained, and possibly to the Cabinet of 
Ministers, before they can be placed 
before the Mexican Congress for legal- 
ization. 

Mr. de la Huerta declined to discuss 
the details of the proposed Central 
Bank of Issue at this time, but said: 

“In these arrangements a very im- 
portant part will be played by funds 
to be furnished in the major portion by 
European bankers, the rest being sub- 
scribed by the financiers of this coun- 


try.” 


DUTCH PETROLEUM CONCESSIONS 


The Netherlands Colonial Petrol- 
eum Company, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil, has obtained for a pe- 
riod of seventy-five years the so-called 
“Redan Concession” in the Nether- 
lands East Indies for the developing 
of oil territory. The concession com- 
prises 8,250 acres and is situated in 
the Palembang lowlands (Sumatra). 
The same company has acquired the 
“Gujangan Concession” of 4,895 acres, 
located in the Modjokerto district, 
Soerabaya, Java. 

The Netherlands Colonial Petrol- 
eum Company has also been granted 
for a period of 75 years, beginning 
with April 6, 1922, two concessions 
|for the development of oil-bearing 
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disadvantage in a controversy over the 
rejectment of shipments of merchan- 
dise. There is, however, evidence of a 
change in the attitude of some of the 
courts which should put the seller 
upon a more even footing with the 
buyer. A complete revision of the 
Commercial code of Brazil is now 
under consideration by the Brazilian 
Congress, and efforts are being made 
for a provision to enable the seller to 
dispose of rejected shipments, by auc- 
tion, and to sue the buyer for any loss. 


territory in the section Samarinda of 
the Residency South and East district 
of Borneo, these concessions being 
known as Koetei I and Koetei II, 
measuring 9,435 and 5,407 acres re- 
spectively. 





PERUVIAN PARCEL POST 

The Consul-General of Peru in New 
York informs the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers that the Peru- 
vian Government has issued a decree 
to the effect that on all parcel post 
shipments to Peru it is necessary that 
a consular invoice be presented for 
certification at the nearest Peruvian 
Consulate. The fee for legalization 
will be two per cent ad valorem. The 
decree has been made effective June 
26th, 1922. 
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SEYMOUR 
PRODUCTS 


NICKEL cman SILVER 


WIDE SHEETS, POLISHED 
AND PATENT LEVELLED 
SAND CASTINGS 





Nickel Silver 


Phosphor 
Bronze 


Cupro Nickel 


Brass, Bronze, etc., Ingots, 
Sheets, Wire, Rods, Tubes, 
Blanks and Shells 


CAST NICKEL ANODES | 


ROLLED PURE NICKEL 
ANODES 


PURE NICKEL 


Sheets, Wire and Rods 








The Seymour 
Manufacturing Co. 
SEYMOUR, CONN. 


Tel. Seymour 115 
Cable Address: Seymourco 
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Moroeco Torn With Unrest 


New American Consul finds the African country in unsettled state ; 
with Spain and France both fighting to maintain supremacy in the 
zones of influence and old bandit Raisuli still on the rampage 


HE Rev. Joseph M. Denning, 
President Harding’s fellow 
townsman, who has just as- 
sumed his duties as American Consul 
General and diplomatic agent, at Tan- 
gier, Morocco, finds the country in 
political and economic turmoil. The 
country is torn with unrest from with- 
in. From without, both France and 
Spain are fighting to maintain suprem- 
acy in their zones of influence. 
Eighteen years ago John Hays’s 
“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead!” 
rang through the streets of Morocco 
and four American warships steamed 
into Tangier to back up American 
demands for the release of Ian Perdi- 
caris, whom Raisuli had kidnapped and 
was holding in the mountains for ran- 
som. 


The Moroccan Government under- 
stood the language of warships with 
guns turned shoreward. It paid 
Raisuli the £10,000 he demanded for 
Perdicaris’ release and the incident 
was closed. 


But this same Raisuli is still on the 
rampage. He and many other bandit 
chiefs are operating within a hundred 
miles of Tangier. Raisuli has grown 
fat and prosperous since the days when 
he made the Moroccan Government 
pay him so well for the release of Jan 
Perdicaris and Walter B. Harris, the 
correspondent of the London Times. 
But a few days ago the Spanish troops 
drove him out of his citadel at Daz- 
root, sixty miles south of Tangier, and 
he and his harem and 3,000 to 4,000 
soldiers are in flight in the mountains 
before the artillery of the Spanish 
leaders who have less fear of bandits 
than the Moroccan Government. 





It was in 1904 that Raisuli captured 
Perdicaris and blackmailed the Mo- 
roccan Sultan into ransoming him to 
avoid trouble with America. The 
bandit leader became so powerful that 
he was named governor of the Tangier 
district a little later, and was also 
named Beyein0§ of the city of Arzela. 
He was such a power the Government 
could not refuse him what he wished. 
When Spain took over under the Alge- 
ciras treaty in 1912 it curried favor 
with Raisuli. He was given arms for 
his forces and made a sort of governor. 


Three years ago the Spaniards, tired 
of the extortions and demands of 
Raisuli, ousted him from office. At 
Dazroot he had erected a fortified 
castle, where he kept his bandit army 
and his treasury protected against in- 
vaders. He had machine guns, but 
no heavy artillery. So when the Span- 
ish forces turned heavy shells against 
his stronghold a few days ago there 
was nothing for him and his followers 
to do but flee. 


This flight puts Raisuli into bitter 
disgrace. Dazroot is a holy city. It 
contains the tomb of Absolam Raisulli, 
an ancestor of the bandit chief, and 
a patriarch much revered by Moham- 
medans. Consequently Raisuli has 
lost face by his inability to resist the 
attacks of the Christian troops. They 
have broken the spell which his long 
series of successes had cast about 
him. He is in flight in territory 
where he is much hated by the natives 
because of his cruel exactions, and if 
the Spaniards choose to pursue him 
his capture should not be difficult. 


For nearly forty years Raisuli has 
been Morocco’s pet bandit. He was 


born about sixty years ago at Zinat, 
near Tangier, and first came into fame 
through a love affair. He killed the 
husband of the woman of his choice 
and also several other men who at- 
tempted to prevent him from carry- 
ing her away. Then he turned high- 
wayman and became the greatest 
robber in all Morocco. He was once. 
captured by trickery. A governor 
promised him a high position and 
trapped him by this bait. He was 
thrown into the island prison of 
Mogador, which is generally equivalent 
to death. But he had powerful friends 
and much money. Thus he regained 
freedom and returned to the road. 


Through his kidnapping of Perdi- 
caris, Walter B. Harris and Sir Henry 
MacLean, Raisuli became an interna- 
tional figure and a highwayman whose 
work was too expensive for the im- 
poverished Moroccan Government to 
finance. His ransoms were so high 
that he had to be taken into govern- 
ment service to save the government 
from bankruptcy. 


Raisuli captured Perdicaris at his 
summer home in the mountains near 
Tangier. Telephone wires communi- 
cating with the city were cut and 
Perdicaris’ servants were bribed or 
frightened into assisting the highway- 
man, who forced the wealthy Amer- 
ican to mount a horse and accompany 
the bandits into distant mountains. 

As soon as Mr. Perdicaris was re- 
leased he returned immediately to New 
York and abandoned the beautiful villa — 
in Tangier which he had occupied for 
many years. The house was converted 
into a gambling club and was destroyed 
by fire several weeks ago. 
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Alaska A Land Of Great Promise 


‘Purchased for only $7,200,000, our northwestern possession has 
already yielded more than $500,000,000 inmineral wealth alone 


and the development of its enormous resources has only started 
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By The HON. SCOTT C. BONE, Governor of Alaska 
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of progress and development. 

A brighter day is dawning. 
The Territory is better known. It 
is engaging the interest of statesmen 
at Washington. In a larger degree 
than ever before Alaska is in the pub- 
lic eye. Slowly but surely it is emerg- 
ing from the realm of fiction and fancy 
into the realm of truth and fact. An 
enlightened people are to-day appre- 
ciating that Alaska is not a domain of 
ice and snow and polar bears, but a 
habitable land of resources beyond its 
gold and inviting in manifold aspects 
to capital and people. 

Several months ago I ventured the 
opinion that the year 1922 would show 
industrial and commercial improve- 
ment of fully fifty per cent. over the 
years immediately preceding. This 
forecast is being confirmed. There is 
greater activity in the Territory than 
at any time since the beginning of the 
World War. Both capital and peo- 
ple are looking toward Alaska with 
greater favor than heretofore. Ob- 
' stacles to investment and settlement 
have not been removed, but, thanks to 
official cooperation and a more liberal 
governmental attitude, these obstacles 
are steadily being reduced and in time 
will be removed. 


Alaska is going ahead—not rapidly, 
but gradually and certainly. 

Government policies for Alaska are 
made in Washington. The Governor 
aids in: their execution. I have the 
utmost confidence that under this ad- 


A LASKA is entering upon an era 


ministration these policies will be con- 
structive, upbuilding and progressive. 
President Harding, Secretary Fall 
and the entire administration are tak- 
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ing an active interest in the Territory 
and the outlook is to-day distinctly 
promising. 

Big work is to be done. The com- 
ing decade should mark a great ad- 
vance for the Northland and equip it 
for statehood. 

Only those who have visited the 
interior comprehend Alaska in all its 
greatness. In dimensions nearly 
one-fifth the size of the United 
States, and with a coast-line, includ- 
ing indentations, over thirty thou- 


one and the Seattle}{Chamber of Commerce 


sand miles in length, it is an em- 
pire in itself. Its purchase price 
only $7,200,000, it has yielded in 
mineral wealth alone over five hun- 
dred millions, and its resources have 
yet barely been touched. Its fish- 
eries are of incomparable value and 
have produced even greater wealth. 

Alaska has 100,000 square miles of 
agricultural land and small homestead- 
ers thrive near towns in the valleys. 
Coal and oil are now adding to the 
Territory’s richness, and initial steps 
have been taken to develop the wood- 
pulp industry. 

Population ig essential to the Terri- 
tory’s development, and population can 
only come with the inauguration of in- 
dustries, which wait upon capital. A 
business proposition confronts the gov- 
ernment in Alaska, and only as a busi- 
ness proposition can the Territory’s 
problems be worked out. They are 
American problems. Conservation pol- 
itics, not true conservation,: has hin- 
dered their solution and handicapped 
growth. 

A centralization or concentration of 
the administrative authority is abso- 
lutely necessary to speed development. 

Alaska went backward from 1910 to 
1920. The World War contributed to 
this, but the Territory had previously 
been robbed of individual initiative and 
the pioneer spirit through red-tape, 
divided authority and kindred obstacles 
impossible to overcome. 

Conservation of our national re- 
sources is necessary, of course, but it 








must be a rational 
conservation that 
can be translated 
to practical ends 
for thé public 
good. Hoarding 
is not conserva- 
tion. Under such 
a policy of mis- 
taken —conserva- 
tion as that ap- 
plied to Alaska, 
the country west 
of the Rocky 
Mountains would 
to-day be a waste 
and_ wilderness 
and Denver, Salt 
Lake, Los Ange- 
les, San Francis- 
co; ) Portland: 
Seattle and other 
fine cities in the 
inter -mountain 
and coast regions 
would be mere 
frontier towns, if 
they existed at all. 
As great a states- 
man as Daniel 
Webster early in the last century ar- 
gued that the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains was unworthy of 
consideration. He was in error, just 
as statesmen of our day have erred as 
to Alaska. 

Criticism of bureaus operating in 
Alaska is not implied in criticism of the 
bureaucratic system. Such bureaus, in 
the main, are useful, if not invaluable, 
for the expert and technical service 
which they render. They were created 
for this purpose. But it was never in- 
tended that they should exercise the 
administrative functions which they 
have assumed. Operating largely at 
long range, they have contrived to es- 
tablish a system that has retarded 
progress, halted enterprise and become 
repressive. 
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Juneau, the Capital of Alaska 


A consolidation of the essential 
bureaus under one department at 
Washington, with the administra- 
tion brought closer home to Alaska, 
is the prerequisite of progress and 
prosperity in Alaska. It must be 
made easier for people and capital 
to gain a foothold in Alaska. 

The late Franklin K. Lane, as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, did his best to 
correct this system and put Alaska ,up- 
on a, basis of constructive developnieht 
but failed. He indicted red-tapism 
with all the power at his command, but 
the war diverted attention from the 
Territory and negatived his efforts. 

Secretary Fall, a territorial man, and 
grasping territorial. problems, believes 
in Alaska and stands for constructive, 
upbuilding policies, just as Secretary 
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Lane stood for 
such policies. Sup- 
ported by the 
President, there is 
every promise that 
his efforts will 
not prove futile. 
Indeed, a measure 
of  codrdination 
has already been 
secured. 

The need of 
coordinated and 
centralized ad- 
ministration - of 
Alaskan affairs is 
so obvious that it 
is not to-day com- 
bated in any well- 
informed quarter 
and needed legis- 
lation will assur- 
edly be forthcom- 
ing. 

The government 
railroad, extend- 
ing 467 miles, 
from Seward to 
Fairbanks, with a 
branch line to the 
Matanuska coal fields, is completed, 
save for a mammoth 700 foot, single- 
span, steel bridge over the Tanana 
River at Nenana. A _ twice-a-week 
through-train service is now maintained 
over the entire line, with transfer at 
Nenana, and there was no interruption 
of the service during the winter. It 
has reduced the cost of necessities of 
life to people of the interior fifty per 
cent and upwards, and a greater re- 
duction will follow. 

The completion of this project, un- 
der the handicap of distance’ and na- 
tural difficulties, demonstrates that 
the government can do such work and 
do it well. It has involved in the ag- 
gregate an expeitditure of $56,000,- 
ooo. It is worth it. It is the first 
great step toward the development of 





Government 


Railroad Bridge over Hurricane Gulch 
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Alaska. It will pay—not immediate- 
ly in dividends of dollars and cents, 
but in benefit to Alaska and the coun- 
try at Jarge. The future-will demon- 
strate the wisdom of the investment, 
assuming that the government intends 
to meet other urgent needs of the 
Territory. 


For the first time in 55 years, save 
for the export of a few tons of lig- 
nite years ago, Alaska coal is now 
being supplied to local markets. The 
Government has expended $1,500,- 
000 in developing the coal fields of 
the Matanuska District and erecting 
a mammoth coal cleaning plant. 
Alaska will at no distant day be 
equipped to compete with British 
Columbia and Utah and Colorado 
coal on the Pacific Coast. Private 
enterprises are branching out on the 
line of the railroad and there is prom- 
ise of additional big capital and fur- 
ther coal production. It is to be 
taken for granted that the government 
will not go into the coal-mining and 
coal-selling business, but that its 
mines will be leased and operated on 
a royalty basis. 


The Kantishna 
Mining District, 
within easy reach 
of the railroad, 
will witness unus- 
ual activities. 
Large tonnage 
will undoubtedly 
come from this 
region which is 
believed to be ex- 
ceptionally rich in 
minerals. 

The oil fields in 
the Cold Bay Re- 
gion will also be 





Field of Spring Wheat at Fairbanks 








the scene of ex- 
tensive — drilling 
during the season 
and the outlook 
there is most 
promising. 

Throughout the 
Territory, in fact, 
the stimulus of 
better times is 
felt. 

To fully open 
up the Territory 
roads and roads 
and _ still more 
roads must be 
built. The Alaska Road Commission, 
cooperating with the Territorial Road 
Commission, has made a magnificent 
start. Automobiles travel over the 
Valdez-Fairbanks trail, 370 miles, reg- 
ularly in the summer season. Thou- 
sands of miles of trails have been con- 
structed. But the fund for road- 
building in the interior—only $500,000 
this year—is wholly inadequate. There 


is no roadway into Mt. McKinley 
Park. 


The sum of $1,500,000 should be 
available annually to carry out a com- 
prehensive road program in Alaska. 

By a strange anomaly the Bureau 
of Roads, of the Department of ‘Agri- 
culture, which can build roads only 
in the forest reservations along the 
coast, has some $1,200,000 to spend. 
Its projects are largely local and con- 
tribute in no great measure to the gen- 
eral development of the Territory. 
Not a dollar of this fund can be ex- 
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Hydraulic mining at Nome 


pended outside the forests—not even 
for the much needed roadway into 
Mt. McKinley Park. The Bureau is 
doing its work well and some of its 
projects are of decided industrial util- 
ity. But the fact remains that trans- 
portation problems along the coast 
are water problems. Owing to di- 
vided authority, two road-building 
agencies, the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion and the Bureau of Roads, with 
double overhead, operate in Alaska. 
The Territory wisely merged its ac- 
tivities with those of the Alaska Road 
Commission. Efforts to consolidate 
the two Federal agencies have thus 
far been antagonized and failed. Such 
a consolidation and a merging of all 
road-building monies for general use 
would be of incalculable value in hast- 
ening the development of the Terri- 
tory. 

Alaska’s rich resources have not 
been overestimated. They have been 
underestimated. But these rich re- 
sources cannot be developed on a shoe- 
string. The difficulties are great; 
the handicaps many. Big capital was 
essential to big development in the 
past in all parts of our large domain. 
When I speak of big capital I mean 
clean capital and honest capital. The 
thought that capital becomes unclean 
or dishonest when it attains size is 
untenable and preposterous. The 
suggestion that predatory interests are 
going to gobble up Alaska is supreme- 
ly false. That bug-a-boo has had its 
inning and cannot be resurrected for 
further mischief. 

Alaska needs only the chance—a 


fair chance—to come into its own. 
It needs only the chance given to the 
great Middle West and the wonderful 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast 


country to grow and prosper. It needs 
and must have the American chance. 
It has been throttled and held back 
to the discredit, not to say dishonor, 
of this great republic of ours. It 
has been too long made a football of 
conservation politics. It has paid a 
heavy price for the meddlesomeness 
of theorists and doctrinaries. It has 
had academic treatment to its sorrow. 
Its paramount and overshadowing 
need to-day is common sense. 

Secretary Fall recently expressed 
the opinion that there is wealth 
enough in Alaska to pay off the na- 
tional debt. That is no exaggera- 
tion. Strangled for many years by 
bureaucracy it has yet produced 
wealth in excess of $1,000,000,000. 
What may Alaska not do if given 
the chance? 

A slogan used in the late campaign 
applies primarily to Alaska: “Too 
Much Government in Business and 
Too Little Business in Govern- 
ment.” Under a wise administra- 
tion at Washington, an administra- 
tion interested in Alaska and deter- 
mined to do something for Alaska 
in a constructive way, there is going 
to be less government in business 
and more business in government in 
Alaska. 





Forests of Southeast Alaska, the nation’s future source of paper pulp 





OPENS OFFICE IN BRAZIL 
F. R. Johnson, former manager of 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company has left for Buenos Aires to 
open an office for his company in that 


city, from which office he will conduct 
their business in the River Plate Dist- 
rict. The management of the New 


York export office is now in charge of 
E. A. Albertis. 
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Healthy Move Toward eAiind Times 


Important feature of the Government’s recent industrial survey 
lies in the indication of normal prosperity and the care with 
which industry and merchandising will be handled in the future 
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By C. E. KNOEPPEL 


President, C. E. Knoeppel & Co., Inc., Consulting Industrial Engineers 


HE importance of the findings 
of the Government’s industrial 
survey, recently announced, lies, 
largely, in the fact that for the first 
time since the post-war depression, 


there is a healthy move toward sound- 


er good times. Things are looking 
better and getting better. By late 
autumn we ought to be on our way to 
an improvement—which, however, can- 
not be fully rounded improvement 
until the coal and railroad strikes are 
completely straightened out, and until 
the foreign situation is adjusted so 
we can do a proper export business. 
Business conditions promise to con- 
tinue to improve until next Spring, 
and by that time we may have struck 
a normal basis to begin a new cycle of 
what we call “Good Times.” What 
this means generally to industry, and 
the part it will have in bringing about 
a continuation of such a good times 
cycle will depend largely upon how 
industry and merchandising are han- 
dled. 

With the reports of low unemploy- 
ment and of increasing production, or, 
at least stimulated manufacture, it is 
significant that even steel is gradually 
coming back. Usually rise in the steel 
market has indicated improvement of 
conditions, until it has become an 
American business axiom that “Times 
are as good as Steel.” This has not 
held altogether true in the recent period 
of depression, probably because the 
underlying causes of that depression 
were financial and political as well as 
industrial. Almost everything else 
made an earlier start toward progress, 
including the non-ferrous metals, and 
now finally and steadily steel is also 
showing consistent indications toward 
better times. 

The Middle West, as far as we can 
see by our personal contacts and re- 
ports from there; and, especially, out 
in Detroit and Cleveland and that gen- 
eral section; is coming back at a pretty 
lively pace and hotel accommodations 
there are beginning to be hard to ob- 
tain again. The real improvement, 


nationally, however, will be parallel 
with the developments of the foreign 


situation, during the next eight or ten 


months as permitting steadier produc- 
tion and proper export business. 

The tariff laws now contemplated 
will have a beneficial effect temporarily, 
but their good effect is no panacea for 
assured permanence. The tendency of 
such a tariff will be to lull Industry 
into a false sense of security, and hence, 
tend to make executives overlook those 
inefficiencies which are in whole or 
part compensated by tariff preferences. 
Specific industries which show a decid- 
ed improvement are probably those 
which were hit the hardest—rubber, 
automobiles and glass—and which 
consequently “cleaned house” more 
vigorously than some other lines. 

As far as the coal and railroad situ- 
ations are concerned, there are always 
permanent bad results from any big 
strike, mainly due to the impossibility 
of making up for past economic losses. 
Whichever side loses a big strike al- 
ways makes up its mind to get ready to 
fight all the harder next time. 

Based upon my own observations 
and those of my associates it is my per- 
sonal belief that we will gradually and 
yet steadily emerge from this state of 
depression between now and next 
Spring. Most of the companies that 
have weathered the past few years have 
tested out their organization and per- 
sonnel in the fire of depression and 
hard times. It seems likely that during 
the coming Fall and Winter, we will 
see less of liquidation and more of bus- 
iness expansion. There is growing to be 
less thoughtless business adventuring ; 
plans and schedules for industrial 
plants are being laid down now in the 
light of warning precedents, and with 
a weather eye out for the future—not 
merely for to-day or to-morrow, but 
with settled intention to keep going next 
year as well as this year and through- 
out the years after, with not alone sea- 
sonel, but all-the-year operation. 

The fly-by-night concerns, that 
sprang up to reap the fruitage of a 
swollen war wage and to indulge new- 
rich mechanics who thirsted for a 
“business of their own,” found them- 
selves going into the discard, as money 
was lost and extravagances became 
more apparent. The tiny factories, 


which in the aggregate were immense, 
which grew out of the manufacture 
of unstable fads and eventually, when 
they “blew up” dumped on the market 
successively a lot of idle unemployed 
people, have now to a great extent 
burned themselves out. In their places 
and in many of the war-constructed 
emergency and  war-commandeered 
plants new and sounder industries are 
beginning to be established. 

For the first time in several years 
money is being loaned by savings banks 
on real estate, instead of on negotiable 
collateral only. According to the Sur- 
vey by the Government, unemployment 
is reported to have lessened in the 355 
industrial centers listed. That inform- 
ation is, doubtless, accurately and care- 
fully arrived at; but nevertheless any 
such statement does not claim to rep- 
resent sectional prognosis. Last year 
the shoe market was good in spots in 
New England and poor in the southern 
Middle West. To-day, it is better out 
there than in New England. But to 
forecast and to anticipate business con- 
ditions is to try to gage one of the 
most intangible things on earth, be- 
cause it is so bound up in human 
reactions. 

Crops and weather reports are of 
real value to agriculture and shipping; 
but as yet we still have no similar and 
timely help by the Government as to 
business and industrial lines—no ade- 
quate kind of statistics or information 
to guide industry. Facts as to the ebb 
and flow of business, trade by trade, 
and. region by region; zonal demand 
for products; the available supply both 
of raw materials and labor; migrations 
of labor; and generally the essential 
elements which bear on industrial life, 
must one of these days be covered by 
regular and accurate Government re- 
ports in both statistical and graphic 
form, if there continues to be “more 
business in Government.” As for my- 
self, I believe we are moving in that 
direction. 

Unintelligent competition, needlessly 
excessive costs, preventable or reduce- 
able wastes, faulty industrial practices, 
red tape administration methods, unre- 
lated costs, prices and profits, round- 
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about accounting routine, and the like, 
can only be brought to light by con- 
certed interchange of data and by 
freely accepting the assistance of 
_competent industrial counsel. Collated 
results show that 60 per cent. of the 
concerns of the country fail sooner or 
later; that less than 50 per cent pay 
dividends, and that only 6 per cent 
know their actual costs. This finding 
is no alarmist’s work. It was made 
by Bradstreets. The claim that things 
have managed to go on just the same 
in spite of similar results in other 
years, and the assertion that we are 
better developed and more ingenious in 
the operation of our industries than 
any other country, is frankly open to 
question; and in any case it does not 
affect the fact that such a state of 
things has a vital bearing on “Good 
Times” and “Hard Times.” We can 
place the blame wherever we choose, 
but actual scientific computation shows 
that more than fifty per cent of the 
responsibility for industrial wastes can 
be laid to the door of Management and 
less than 25 per cent to Labor. The 
amount chargeable to outside contacts 
and causes is least of all. 

These facts deserve calm and pains- 
taking consideration at a time like this 
when we are facing the rise in pros- 
perity. The elements which develop 
permanence of prosperity, once known 
and well combined, are: 

I. Reduction of employment to a 
practicable minimum, so as to avoid 
drastic wage cuts during depressions 
and industrial slumps, and _ hysterical 
crossbidding at times of emergency. 


2. Keeping plants operating more 
uniformly throughout the year. 


3. Better utilization of capital and 
budgeted inventories ; sounder develop- 
ment of trade. These are all construc- 
tive measures—all practicable, if adopt- 
ed with the objective of stabilizing 
industry, finance and labor. 


The Government Report already 
mentioned, finds that in 1,428 concerns 
(each employing 500 or more workers) 
embracing almost every line of trade, 
in various sections of the United 
States, unemployment has been suc- 
cessfully reduced during the last six 
months; and that at present there are 
indications of shortage of skilled work- 
ers in certain lines. Such a dearth 
will be filled to a great extent, how- 
ever, by immigrants now just arrived, 
and among whom are a larger percent- 
age of skilled workers than of common 
labor. This situation is to be taken as 
further indication of definite progress 
toward prosperity. Before there can 
be any assurance of continuing good 
times there must be well planned and 
carried out means for progressive re- 
duction of unintelligent purchasing and 
unscientific price making. Without 


such effort we cannot expect to get 
away from hard _ times—unemploy- 
ment, unstable wages, reduced capa- 
city-operation, the two-way losses 
traceable to seasonal demands and to 
falling market after purchases have 
been made at high prices. On the other 
end of the pendulum’s swing, by over- 
looking obvious precentives, we shall 
arrive at temporary over-expansion, 
unnecessarily high costs in operation 
and. profiteering opportunities in 
materials—with the resultant periodic 
idleness of plants, men, equipment and 
capital. 

Even more than in average good 
times, the return to prosperity calls for 
purchasing with close reference to re- 
quirements. If materials can be got 
at low prices, it may result often in 
stimulated commerce, increased pro- 
duction, diminished unemployment; or, 
if the opportunity is ignored at a time 
like the present there are serious risks 





‘of swinging back prematurely to un- 


reasonably erratic prices. Sometimes 
in periods of progressive stimulation 
such as the one we are now entering, 
plants may be crowded to full blast 
upon insufficient evidence -that the 
seeming demand will continue after 
supplying pre-existing shortages. 
Very few manufacturers have 
learned to include in their costs the 
market price of materials at the time 
they are used, and to clear the differ- 
ence between the market and cost val- 
ues through an adjustment account, 
thus taking any balance at the end of 
the year to profit-and-loss. In this way 
profit and losses due to purchasing 
would be entirely separated from those 


due to operating and the effect would 
serve to stabilize the market and facili- 
tate intelligent price-making. 

The significant fact in connecting all 
this with the coming era of prosperity 
and present improvement in employ- 
ment conditions, is that there is a posi- 
tive relation between costs and prices 
only when the plant is operating at nor- 
mal capacity. Beyond any question, 
enough money is lost by operating be- 
low normal capacity, to make hand- 
some profits for the owners, as well as 
high wages for the workers, if concert- 
ed and equitable means were used to 
operate industry at nearer to a normal 
scale, and to purchase goods on a more 
strict economic basis. Labor is not 
likely to do its best to turn out quantity 
production, and utilize labor-saving 
machinery to its fullest extent, until 
fluctuation between the peaks of pro- 
duction and valleys of stagnation is 
further equalized through stabilization. 

There is nothing to prevent us from 
learning to handle basic comodities 
more nearly like the products we grow 
or raise and then place in storage until 
they are needed for use. Various 


trade and industrial organizations are ~ 


now appreciating the all-round healthy 
results which would come from produc- 
ing more nearly on a normal basis 


throughout the year. This same course — 


has been adopted already by a few 
trade leaders. Others will do well to 
follow. Coming with the slow momen- 
tum of large things, this wave of re- 
turning industrial prosperity can be 


made to earn for industry the full 


bounty that means proper profits for 
both owners and workers. 


Directory of Manufacturers 


HE almost absolute dependence 

of nearly seventy-five per cent 
of the population of Massachusetts 
either directly or indirectly upon the 
industrial activities of the state, has 
suggested to the Associate Industries 
of Massachusetts the necessity of 
maintaining those activities in a 
healthy and virile condition at all 
times, and to that end the desirability 
of facilitating the doing of business 
with Massachusetts concerns on the 
part of not only New England busi- 
ness people but those of the whole 
country. The organization mentioned 
has, therefore, compiled and published 
a “Directory of Massachusetts Manu- 
facturers,” volume 1 of which has 
recently been issued. 

This volume is divided into four 
sections, one being the catalogue sec- 
tion, in which some 160 concerns are 
listed, each taking a page, descriptive 
of their products. 

An alphabetical section gives the 


name, officers, capital, products and 
location of the manufacturing plants 
of the state. The third is a geographi- 
cal section in which the manufactur- 
ers and products are listed by towns, 
while the fourth is the products 
section, in which the names and ad- 
dresses of the manufacturers are 
listed under the names of their vari- 
ous products, arranged alphabetically. 





CASH REGISTERS NEEDED 

The figures of the new Soviet bud- 
get show that a tenth of the total out- 
lay is for naval and military expendi- 
tures. This figure is 74,752,738,000,- 
000 rubles. The budget shows a deficit 
of 400,420,500,000,000 rubles. The 
income is estimated at some billions 
Over 360,000,000,000,000, while the 
expenditures are 760,500,000,000,000. 

The Soviet State banks have issued 
notes varying from 100 to 1,000 gold 
rubles. Of this issue 25 per cent is 
covered by bullion. 
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Marconi And The@farvel Of Radio 


The Italian genius, on his trip to America, is astounded by the 
popular development of the wireless by young and old almost as 
much as he was by his own early experiments in the new field 


EFORE Guglielmo Marconi’s 
yacht fetched him to New York 
last month, we had assurances 

that at least 50,000 boys and girls— 
among the hundreds of thousands of 
persons of all ages in this country— 
were doing things in radio that would 
have been recognized as epoch-making 
discoveries ten years ago. 

Marconi arrived in America to be 
amazed by what these amateurs were 
doing. He confessed his amazement 
every time he spoke to reporters or at 
public gatherings. By the time the 
Electra steamed east again, bearing 
home the Italian genius, those 50,000 
remarkable amateurs had become 
nearly 100000, and Marconi said: 

“It is like being 
followed by one’s 
own shadow. Some- 
how one may keep 
ahead of that 
shadow but unless 
he watches his 
course, the shadow 
appears ahead of 
him. The only way 
I can keep in the 
van of these Ameri- 
can amateurs is to 
keep facing the sun 
_—keep aiming for 
far greater facility 
in radio transmis- 
sion by cutting into 
new lanes of inves- 
tigation. Even then 
we scientists will 
have to keep work- 
ing and_ experi- 
menting because 
the American tend- 
ency to obtain re- 
sults is one that 
doesn’t allow great 
laboratories and 
heavy tomes to 
stand in the way. 
These thousands of 
amateurs get there 
by going. 

There may have 
been a bit of light- 
ness in Marconi’s 
professed earnest- 
ness, but he is not 
the sort of man to 
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indulge in idle words. He meant just 
what he said, the chances are, and it is 
not at all improbable that his thoughts 
had gone back to his own initial experi- 
ments with the discoveries of Hertz, 
Faraday, Lindsay, Maxwell, Hughes, 
Thompson, Lodge, Branley, Morse, 
Bell and Edison. 

Anything like the complete history 
of radio transmission—telegraphy and 
telephony—has yet to be written. And 
until it is any mere attempt to gloss 
over the subject would be presumptu- 
ous. But the main structure of wire- 
less transmission is Marconi and his 
work. What others did before him are 
but risers and treads in the steps lead- 
ing up to the main structure. And this 





Senator Marconi studying Dr. Irving Langmuir’s marvellous new 20-kilowatt radio tube in the 
General Electric Laboratories 


is not traducing the makers of those 
steps. 

What a benefactor to this human 
race, this man Marconi has been. In 
business and commerce, in the saving 
of human life, in adding to the pleas- 
ures, the comforts, the happiness of 
millions of men and women, the work 
of Marconi as a quiet student in his 
father’s home in Italy has grown into 
one of the great blessings conferred 
upon the world even in this, the so- 
called golden age of discovery and 
science, 

It was only a little more than tweny- 
five years ago that Marconi discovered 
the secret of practical radio transmis- 
sion. That day of discovery marked 
a very definite 
epoch in the history 
of human progress. 
To-day _ prepara- 
tions are being 
made to transmit 
articulate speech 
from Europe to 
America’, and 
America to .Japan 
There is little doubt 
but that the prepa- 
rations will be con- 
summated in 
wholesale success. 
And this somewhat 
stupefying accom- 
plishment will be 
due to the genius of 
the man Marconi 
for while he has 
done relatively little 
himself in wireless 
telephony, all the 
glory of radio 
transmission and 
radio telephony is 
based upon its old- 
er brother, radio 
telegraphy. 

But of what 
Marconi is doing 
now and hoping to 
do, it would be bet- 
ter to let him speak. 
Just before he left 
America a few days 
ago, he talked at 
length in his lab- 
oratory on the 
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yacht. He is one of those rare geniuses 
who can set forth the most technical of 
subjects in a simple way that leaves no 
room for misunderstanding. 

“The question as to whether it 
would be possible to transmit radio 
signals around the world as far as the 
Antipodes is one which has always 
fascinated me,” Marconi confessed. 
“In fact, the distance to the Antipodes 
is the greatest possible useful distance 
that can be covered by radio on this 
little earth of ours.” 

Marconi stated that he had obtained 
results, “which go far to show the 
relative facility with which radio sig- 
nals can now be sent from England to 
Australia and seem to indicate that 
there is something in the idea of the 
wireless waves traveling around the 
earth by various ways and reuniting 
at the Antipodes.” 

“Sometimes these radio waves, 
traveling around the earth in different 
directions, reinforce each other when 
they meet at the receiver,” said Mar- 
coni, “and sometimes they interfere 
with each other. The great station 
built by the Radio Corporation of 
America at Port Jefferson, Long 
Island, the most powerful on this con- 
tinent, sent waves that preferred to 
travel three-quarters of the way 
around the earth, rather than to come 
by the shortest way around.” 

Mr. Marconi then referred to the 
work that had made him famous over 
twenty years ago and pointed out that 
all his early experiments had been 
conducted with short wave lengths. 
In the development of radio communi- 
cation, the longer wave lengths have so 
much absorbed the attention of invent- 
ors and engineers that in Marconi’s 
opinion the time has come to conduct 
research in short wave length radio. 

In wireless, electric energy is flashed 
into space in waves. The distance 
from one wave crest to another is 
called “the wave length” and is usually 
expressed in meters. In these days, 
when radio has become the hobby of 
hundreds of thousands, the wave 
length used may vary from 200 meters 
to 20,000 meters. In other words, the 
ether of space is shaken into terrific 
billows compared with which the 
mightiest upheavals of the ocean in a 
storm are mere ripples. 

“Some years ago, during the war,” 
said Marconi, “TI could not help feel- 
ing that we had perhaps got rather in 
a rut by confining all our researches 
and our tests to what I may term long 
waves or waves of some thousands of 
feet in length, especially as I remem- 
bered that during my early experi- 
ments, as far back as 1895 and 1896, 
I had obtained some promising results 
with waves not more than a few inches 
long.” 

He then proceeded to describe how 
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he had returned to his original idea 
of using short waves and told of some 
recent striking experiments that he 
had conducted with waves of one meter 
to twenty meters in length. Marconi 
said that because radio waves can be 
reflected like light waves, he has de- 
vised a method of sending them in a 
given direction in a beam instead of 
scattering them to all points of the 
compass. What he described was in 
reality a radio searchlight. The pic- 
tures that he threw on the screen 
showed a reflector which reminded one 
of the structures that H. G. Wells 
once attributed to the earth-conquering 
Martians. Marconi’s radia _ search- 
lights bear little resemblance to a 
searchlight of a battleship. They are 
wires arranged in a special way on 
towers or masts. 

In Italy Marconi succeeded in thus 
reflecting radio signals for a distance 
of six miles, the wave length selected 
being three and a half meters. Subse- 
quently, in I919, experiments with 
fifteen meter waves were made at Car- 
narvon. 

“After overcoming a few practical 
difficulties, very strong and 
speech was received at Holyhead 
twenty miles away,’ Marconi said. 
“As a result, it was decided to carry 
out further tests overland across a 
distance of ninety-nine miles between 
London and Birmingham. It was 
proved at once that with reflectors at 
both ends, good and clear speech could 


be exchanged at all times between the © 


two places.” 

This is a record in long distance 
radio transmission and reception with 
short waves. 

Marconi stated that the reflectors 
make it possible for the receiver to 
reproduce a radio telephone song or 
speech about two hundred times louder 
than is ordinarily possible. What is 
more, speech is transmitted practically 
without distortion, and the transmit- 
ting aerial can be used both for send- 
ing and receiving at the same time. 

“In these days of broadcasting, it 
may still prove to be very useful to 
have a practically new system which 
will be to a very large degree secret 
when compared to the usual kind of 
radio,” he said. 

Our broadcasting stations are like 
the sun; they radiate in all directions. 
Marconi’s new system is an out and 
out searchlight. It confines radio com- 
munication to practically one direction. 

Marconi believes that revolving re- 
flectors would enable him to realize an 
idea that he first proposed twenty-six 
years ago—the idea of a radio light- 
house which will guide ships at sea 
during a fog off dangerous coasts, 

“The transmitter and reflector re- 
volving, act as a kind of wireless light- 
house or beam, and by means of the 
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revolving beam of electrical radiation, 
it is possible for ships, when within a 
certain distance, to ascertain in thick 
weather, the bearing and position of 
the lighthouse,” said Marconi. 

In one test that he made, a steamer 
was able to take her bearings within 
one-quarter of a point of the conipass. 

“It seems to me that it should be 
possible to design apparatus by means 
of which a ship could radiate or pro- 
ject a divergent beam of the short 
wave rays in any desired direction, 
which rays, if coming across a 
metallic object, such as another 
steamer, would be reflected back to a 
receiver on the sending ship and 
thereby immediately reveal the pres- 
ence and bearing of the other ship in 
fog or thick weather,” said the Italian 
scientist. “One further greater ad- 
vantage of such an arrangement would 
be that it would be able to give warning 
of the presence and bearing of ships, 
even should these ships be unprovided 
with any kind of radio.” 

Marconi discovered that when short 
waves are used, “‘disturbances caused 
by static can be said to be almost non- 
existing, and the only interference 
comes from the ignition apparatus of 
automobiles and motor boats.” He even 
predicted that the day would come 
when we will have to screen such sys- 
tems or have them carry a government 
license for transmitting. 

“Incidentally, I might mention that 
one of these short wave receivers will 
act as an accurate device for testing 
whether or not ones ignition system is 
working all right,” he contitued. 
“Some motorists would have a shock 
if they realized how often their ignitors 
and spark plugs are working in a de- 
plorably irregular manner.” 

Static, a subject to which the re- 
search laboratories of the Radio Cor- — 
poration of America have devoted so 
much study, was also discussed by 
Marconi. It may be explained that 
static is caused by electrical discharges 
in the atmosphere and is heard in the 
receiver as a sputtering and grinding 
that sometimes drown out telegraph 
signals and telephone speech, particu- 
larly in summer. Static is now over- 
come by sheer power. The signal is 
driven through against the interference 
of static. To overcome static Mar- 
coni first determines the strength of 
the signal sent by measuring apparatus 
and then makes the signal strength 
equal to that of the distant transmit- 
ting station. 

“Tf the signals are unreadable, due 
to static,” he explained, “the measuring 
apparatus is used to send to an opera- 
tor at a standard rate of twenty words — 
per minute, five letter code, and the 
voltage applied to aerial from the local 
sender is increased until complete read- 
ability is obtained. Thus I obtained, 
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at once a very correct estimate of how 
much the power to drive the signal 
through.” 

He has discovered that a certain 
kind of static called “grinder,” origi- 
nates over Africa and another violent 
“click” type over South America. 

When Marconi was just assuming his 
stride in radio, he received very little 

support in Italy. He went to England 
in 1896 and there saw vaster oppor- 
tunity and more liberal aid. On June 
2 of that year he did something that 
somewhat shocked the scientists. He 
applied for and received the first 
British patent for wireless telegraphy. 
While others had been working and 
dreaming Marconi had been working 
and working. It is not discourteous 
to this remarkable man to say that his 
application for his patent earned him 
as much if not more renown than his 
actual productions had. To be coldly 
accurate, Marconi up until this time 
had not startled the world. 

In July, 1896, he was introduced to 
Sir William Preece, chief electrical 
engineer for the British Post Office. 
At Sir William’s request the Italian 

scientist snapped a few characters and 

code letters over a distance of 100 
yards and later went out to Salisbury 
Plain and repeated the operation be- 
tween stations one and three-quarter 
miles apart. 

That introduced Marconi to the 
world at large. Other scientists virtu- 
ally dropped their work and hastened 
to join the mob of spectators. The 
newspapers contained most guarded 
statements concerning this business 
of telegraphing without wires. Of 
course, they agreed, it was interesting 
and mysterious, but it would never 
come to anything. It was nothing 
‘more or less, they said, than some 
queer phenomenon that this man Mar- 
coni had fallen upon. Possibly he 
would be seen in the music halls along 
with the other Johnnies who did sleight 
of hand and the like. 

But on July 27, 1896, the Italian 
staged the first demonstration of direc- 
‘tional wireless, using reflectors, and 
in 1897 he snapped his messages four 
miles with the unerring aim of the 
expert rifleman. It was during the 
same month that Marconi went to 
Spezia, Italy, and from the shore es- 
tablished continued wireless contact 
with th warship San Martin. The 
| distance was ten miles. 

That set America to talking about 
Marconi. Marconi is quite candid in 
his statement that it was from America 
that he received the most applause, 
the greatest encouragement and the 
most unfaltering support. Nothing in 
radiotelegraphy caught and fired popu- 
lar imagination so much as the mes- 
sages from distressed ships. It was 
i S.. and the “C,.O. D.” of 




















those early days that had singers sing- 
ing songs about the new sensation and 
dramatists making plays around it. 
Remember the sensation that followed 
the news that the murderer, Hawley 
Crippen, was apprehended on the 
American coast by officials who had 
received the wireless request from 
Scotland Yard men on a plunging 
liner? So far as the available records 
disclose, the first threatened marine 
disaster to be averted by wireless oc- 
curred in 1899. On March 3, the 
steamship R. F. Matthews ran into the 
East Goodwin Lightship off the British 


coast. The Matthews was not far off 
shore. It had been equipped with 
wireless. Before it foundered boats 


from the life saving station took off 
the crew and passengers. 

But it was the sinking of the steam- 
ship Republic, rammed by the steam- 
ship Florida, in January, 1909, off 
Nantucket Lightship, that caused the 
appreciation of the wireless as a life 
saving device. The crash came at 
night. Wireless operator John R. 
Binns was manning the radio key on 
the Republic. There were 1,500 per- 
sons on the Republic. In the station 
at Siasconset on Nantucket Island sat 
another operator. Jack Irwin. The 
stricken Republic began to founder and 
Binns began cracking forth the “C. Q. 
D.” that figuratively was heard around 
the world. He stuck to his key, snap- 
ping his call—‘I am in distress; I 
want help!” until help came and the 
1,500 who depended upon his courage 
and coolness were saved. The Repub- 
lic sank almost under Binns. Irwin 
received the signal and so did other 
steamships. But it was Irwin who 
relayed to the other steamships the 
position of the foundering Republic. 

Again, ten years ago, the radio 
aroused America and Europe when the 
Titanic sank. Unhappily the wireless 
was not able to attract all the help 
needed in that case. But you will re- 
member that for many hours it was 
impossible to get any definite informa- 
tion regarding the huge liner. The 
radio has made great strides since that 
tragedy. There were no loud speakers. 
so-called, and operators had to depend 
upon their sharpness of ear for the 
indistinct dots and dashes that perco- 
lated through receivers clamped to their 
heads. But the Titantc’s radio had 
caused the Olympic to pick up a num- 
ber of the victims. 

To follow the story of the radio’s 
development, we shall have to go back 
to Marconi in England and Italy. In 
1899 the New York Herald caused 
Marconi to come to America. It was 
his first visit to this country and great 
had been the fame of him here. He 
was still a struggling young scientist. 
He had still to convince, the world that 
he had something that was going to 
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revolutionize message communication. 
Despite his fame there were thousands 
who viewed him and his experiments 
with much distrust. 

The Herald took advantage of the 
fact that the first ‘of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s famous Shamrocks was going 
to sail the American sloop Columbia 
for the America’s cup. It asked Mar- 
coni to come to the United States and 
by wireless report the contests. The 
fact that he had agreed to come was 
published in the Herald on September 
12, 1899, and it is wholly probable that 
no announcement by a newspaper in 
years had attracted half the attention. 
The steamship Ponce was fitted up for 
the Italian scientist and not the least 
of the excitement was incident to get- 
ting the ship and fitting it out in the 
manner demanded by Marconi. 
Authorities of national and interna- 
tional standing gave advice. It would 
never do to have Marconi arrive and 
find a ship inadequate to his needs. He 
came into New York harbor on Sep- 
tember 21 and spent the following few 
days inspecting the city and its en- 
virons. A serious, somewhat self- 
centered young man he was. He spoke 
but little and then always to the point. 
He seemed very sure of himself. He 
set up his apparatus on the Ponce and 
began tuning and testing. He whipped 
messages to Navesink. The accounts 
of his operations indicate the vast 
interest the country was manifesting. 

Having made his connections he 
made himself a great feature of the 
Dewey parade on September 30, and 
to the amazement of the country, sent 
out messages about the parade “as far 
as twenty miles.” That made the 
populace gasp. The unbelievers began 
to think deep. 

And then the yacht races. The first 
race had to be abandoned while the 
sloops were becalmed. The race was 
not finished. But from the Ponce Mar- 
coni sent more than 2,500 words in to 
the New York Herald office and the 
news was ready for the bulletin boards 
in Herald Square sixty seconds after 
Marconi pounded them off the key on 
the Ponce. 

Eventually Columbia won the series 
of races and by that time Marconi was 
something of a national hero. On 
October 5 a rumor spread around New 
York that the excursion steamer Grand 
Republic had sunk. Marconi, from his 
cabin on the Ponce, flashed the news 
to the entire city that the steamship 
was all right and that no accident had 
occurred. That added to the Italian’s 
fame. 

But despite all this there still re- 
mained doubt. 

“What are they going to do when 
four or five fellows get to sending 
messages all at the same time?” de- 
manded the skeptics. “The messages 
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are going to collide in the air, ain’t 
they ?” 

On January 19, 1901, the Princess 
Clementine ran ashore in the North 
Sea and her radio notified Ostend. On 
February 11 a Marconigram was flash- 
ed from Nitron station, Isle of Wight, 
and the Lizard station, a distance of 
196 miles. On December 12 and 13, 
Marconi standing on Signal Hill, St. 
Johns, New Foundland, received a 
series of the letter “S” from his towers 
in Poldhu, Cornwall, England. In 
February, 1902, this Italian scientist, 
on board the first American steamship 


Building 


EN pursuit airplanes of novel 
design that will fly faster than 


200 miles an_hour are being 
built for the United States Army, 
Brigadier-General Mitchell, assistant 
chief of the Air Service, announces. 
No two of the models will be pre- 
cisely alike, and in them will be intro- 
duced innovations in aircraft con- 
struction. The General made this 
statement after having completed a 
tour of inspection including the fac- 
tories in which these planes are now 
approaching completion. It is ex- 
pected they will be all finished in time 
to take part in the Pulitzer airplane 
races in Detroit in October and in 
other speed tests. 


These Government planes are being 
built in the shops of the Loening 
Aeronautical Engineering Corpora- 
tion, the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corporation, the Lawrence 
Sperry Aircraft Company and _ the 
Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corporation. 
The motors are being supplied by the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, of 
Paterson, N. J.; the Curtiss Corpora- 
tion and the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany of Detroit. 


The Thomas-Morse planes are to 
be all metal, equipped with 250 to 400 
horse power Wright motors. Law- 
rence Sperry has incorporated in his 
new type pursuit planes several inno- 
vations. The pilot, by touching a 
button, may release and drop to the 
ground at will the entire rubber tired 
running gear after having taken the 
air. 

The whole construction then re- 
maining beneath the fuselage is folded 
up, thus greatly reducing wind resist- 
ance. When the pilot comes to make 
a landing he brings into play a-set of 
skids fitted under fuselage and _ tail 


to be equipped with the wireless—the 
liner Philadelphia—received a readable 
message from the Poldhu station up to 
a distance of 1,551 statute miles, and 
clear signals over a distance of 2,099 
statute miles. 

The critics were silenced. There 
was no further doubt about wireless 
telegraphy. On December 17, 1902, 
the first complete readable message 
was flashed across the Atlantic. 

That which followed is of such 
recent date as to make the telling here 
idle. The war may have hindered the 
development of the radio a trifle, but 


not so much as it retarded growth in 
other things. In 1920, you will re- 
member, the great Lafayette radio sta- 
tion at Bordeaux was completed by the 
United States Government and pre- 
sented to France. From its peak 
sprang the first radio message to be 
heard around the world—a message to 
the Secretary of the Navy in Washing- 
ton. 

And now comes Marconi back to 
America to tell us that we are just be- 
ginning to appreciate the possibilities 
of the radio. This time there are no 
scoffers. 


Fast Army Airplanes 


and equipped with shock absorbers, 
these taking the place of the wheeled 
running gear. 

General Mitchell said he had wit- 
nessed tests of this device by Mr. 
Sperry, president of the company, in 
Farmingdale, L. I., in which three 
successive landings were made with 
a 60 horse power service type of 
biplane with a speed of seventy-five 
miles an hour. These craft ordinarily 
require a roll of 800 feet before being 
brought to a stop. Mr. Sperry, the 
General said, halted his skid equipped 
plane after a roll of less than fifty 
feet. 

Commenting upon the poor show- 
ing the United States is making in 


military preparedness in the air, Gen- 
eral Mitchell said: 

“Every nation in the world now 
recognizes its air force as its first 
line of defense. The United States 
now has about three hundred and 
sixty planes in service, none in re- 
serve, and 300 under construction. 
France has 2,000 in service, an equal 
number in reserve and 2,000 to be 
built this year. 

“England has 600 in service, 3,000 
in reserve and 1,000 under construc- 
tion. Japan is creating an aeronauti- 
cal division and by the end of the cur- 
rent year will have nearly 1,000 air- 
planes, while Italy’s building program’ 
for this year calls for 600 ships.” 


Denies Foreign Extortion 


RCHIBALDSBELL, a writer of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just returned 


from Hamburg, after spending three 
months in Central Europe investigat- 


ing economic and industrial condi- 


tions. He said that he passed most 
of his time in Germany because that 
country was more interesting in every 
Way. 

“T have been astonished to read the 
reports of American travelers about 
the extortionate charges in Europe,” 
said Mr. Bell. “From my own ex- 
perience I can say emphatically that 
any one can live in Germany, Austria, 
Jugo-Slavia and ‘Hungary on one- 
tenth of what it costs to live in New 
York. In the Tyrol handsome villas 
standing in their own grounds, which 
cost small fortunes to build in the 
days before the great war, can be pur- 
chased to-day for the equivalent of 
$1,500 in United States currency. 


“T found the German people polite 
and anxious to do anything to help 
me to get information and to make 
me comfortable wherever I went. I 
spent four weeks in Berlin, but I 
avoided the big caravanserai ’ fre- 
quented by my countrymen and other 
wealthy foreigners because I wanted | 
to meet the people of the country. 

“Germans in all conditions of life 
told me they were spending every- 
thing they had because this coming 
winter would see the end of the paper 
marks currency. That was the reason 
they drank champagne and ate pate de 
foie gras recklessly at the restau- 
rants. I was told by Germans in a 
position to know that when the marks 
are washed out one of two things will 
happen in Germany, either civil war 
or connection with Soviet Russia. i 

“The latter is the popular idea, and 
on every side in my travel through 

(Continued on page 36.) | 
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The Corporation And The Workers 


Actual industrial statistics wanted by employes, telling them 
where the company’s money goes; comparing payroll with dividends 
and capital stock; explaining organization and executive problems 


ERHAPS no single thing has 
contributed more toward misun- 
derstanding between employer 

and worker than the lack of informa- 
tion which workers receive regarding 
the actual business done, profits, pay- 
roll and achievements of the particular 
industry in which they are employed. 

The experience of the General Elec- 
tric Company in endeavoring to inter- 
pret its business to its employes may 
not be without benefit to other execu- 
tives in the electrical industry and in 
all industries, who are without doubt 
striving to meet similar problems. 

Let me illustrate—there was a strike 
on some years ago. ‘There stood a 
picket who evidently was an Italian. 
In response to the question, “What’s 
it all about, Tony?” the picket replied : 
“Ah, whata-da-hell? We no getta our 
$4 a day, unless Wall Street first getta 
their $24 a day.” 

The earnest way in which the re- 
mark was made showed a profound 
belief that the profits of industry were 
six times the payroll, and that Wall 
Street owned the company. 

Let us compare his contention with 
the facts:—The payroll that year was 
approximately ten times the dividends, 
instead of the dividends being six 
times the payroll. 
Thus the error was 
a mere six thou- 
sand per cent, as. 
the result of a lack 
of information plus 
a generous amount 
of misinformation. 
And instead of 
“Wall Street” be- 
ing the owner, 28,- 
000 different stock- 
holders, scattered 
all over the coun- 
try, are the owners. 


The Editor of a 
Socialist paper was 
once asked : “Which 
do you suppose is 
biggest—payroll or 
dividends to stock- 
holders?” He re- 
| plied without hesi- 
tancy, “Why, divi- 
-derds of course.” 
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And, as the conversation developed, he 
made an estimate that the cash paid as 
dividends to the stockholders was twice 





C. M. Ripley 
the amount of the payroll. Later, he 
published in his paper an illustrated 
statement showing the actual relation- 


ship. 
Another instance was that of a labor 
leader who was sure that the dividends 
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were bigger than the payroll. When 
asked why he thought so, he replied, “I 
have always understood it to be so.” 

By workers is meant all employes, 
workers of hand and brain. And 
strange to say, many office employes 
have shown a similar lack of informa- 
tion. 

Not long ago an article appeared in 
the papers regarding the $40,000,000 
cash of the General Electric Company. 
One office man was asked how long 
he thought that $40,000,000 would last 
in meeting the cash requirements of 
the Company? He replied that it 
ought to last a year. Last year, sev- 
eral office workers, including engineers 
and college graduates were asked how 
much money the Company spent every 
day in 1920. The answer varied from 
$10,000 a day to $200,000 a day. -Ima- 
gine their amazement when _ they 
learned that the company’s cash re- 
quirements that year were over $850,- 
000 a day. Thus the $40,000,000 cash 
would meet the Company’s require- 
ments for just forty-seven days. 

In many conversations with pre- 
sumably intelligent clerks, engineers, 
draftsmen, and men in minor executive 
positions, the subject was brought up 
of the size of the General Electric pay- 
roll in 1920. Esti- 
mates varied from 
“about $1,000,000” 
to as high as $100,- 
000,000—the latter 
estimate being made 
by a highly traveled 
man in_ editorial 
work. As a mat- 
ter of fact the pay- 
roll for that year 
was $128,000,000— 
thus showing a lack 
of fundamental in- 
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for the rank and 
file employes are as 
scarce as radium. 
Each worker of 
hand and brain 
should be told 
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where the money goes that is earned 
by the industry in which he works, 
and the persons to tell him these facts 
are the leaders of that industry.” 

He further remarks that “If a small 
per cent of the energy spent in sup- 
pressing radical literature, in imprison- 
ing the agitators, and in stopping their 
meetings, had been spent in publishing 
actual industrial statistics, and in an- 
swering the arguments of these indi- 
viduals, there would have been but little 
need to worry about the constitution.” 

So it appears that the “man in the 
street” has been uninformed regarding 
the working of big business. And he 
has likewise been misinformed. In re- 
cent years countless millions of people 
have been told, via both eye and ear, 
that the workers receive only 17 to 20 
per cent of the value of the products 
of industry. The campaign has been 
well conducted in the United States, 
not only in the English language, but 
in Russian, Hungarian, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Swedish, Bulgarian, Jewish, Lith- 
uanian, Polish, German, Finnish, and 
South Slavic (Croatian). 

Social workers claim that the body 
if undernourished, becomes an easy 
prey to disease. Why is it not equally 
true that, if the mind is undernour- 
ished, it will become an easy prey to 
the germs of false economic slogans, 
prejudices, etc. These have been built 
up by seeds of misinformation planted 
in the mental spaces unfilled by real 
information. 

In an experimental way, an educa- 
tional lecture was prepared at the sug- 


gestion of various General Electric 
executives, to show in pictorial form 
and in simple language, the inner work- 
ings of the Company. The lecture 
shows that the materials needed for 
building the Company’s product came 
from the four quarters of the world, 
and are gathered by the workers of 
white, black, yellow and brown races, 
who although in foreign lands, are the 


unconscious partners of the inventors 
and engineers. 

The sales organization of 6,000 em- 
ployes is described, together with the 
fifty or more sales offices in the United 
States, and some of the problems of 
the sales department are discussed and 
illustrated. 

The corporate organization of the 
Company is described and illustrated 
by a chart showing relation of stock- 
holders, board of directors, executive 
committee, general officers, advisory 
committee, manufacturing committee, 
etc. It was explained that in 1920 
there was an average of 83,000 em- 
ployers engaged in over one hundred 
offices and factories in fifty cities. 

The distribution of each dollar of 
the Company’s income was graphically 
illustrated by piles of pennies, showing 
that on the average for the past three 
years, the money was spent as follows: 


Materials, supplies, etc.....40.6 cents 


Wages and salaries....... 41.7 
Taxes : iiss 0 s'soitereee 5-3 
Surplus .. ©... eee 7 


Dividends to stockholders.. 4. 
Transportation, telephone 

and telegraph 2.5 
Interest on borrowed capital 1.2 


In addition to this, the total 1920 
payroll of $128,000,000 was featured, 
from which the average employe is 
shown to receive $1,538. 

The average employe, shown as an 
imaginary composite creature with 
thirty arms, was illustrated in an artist 
drawing. This showed the main func-" 
tions of the entire organization, as con- 
densed into a single human being. 
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The sales billed in 1920 divided by 
the number of employes was equal to 
$3,320, and various photographs were 
shown of different kinds of apparatus 
and supplies, which the company sells 
for this sum of money. For instance, a 
transformer 13 feet high, and with a 
capacity of 1,250 K.W. (over 1,600 
horsepower), was sold for $3,320, and 
lantern slide illustrations pointed out 
that this transformer sold for 15% 
cents a pound (shipping weight), and 
contained 1.8 miles of wire, 614 miles 
of cotton thread, 7.8 miles of paper 
tape, and 5,300 different pieces of spe- 


cial silicon steel. 

It pointed out that this wonderful 
device was designed, the materials pur- 
chased, the machine built, sold, painted, 
boxed, shipped, billed, and the money 
collected—all in one year of 2,400 
working hours. The reason why this 
can be built by one imaginary compo- 
site average employe in one year, was 
explained as being due to the division 
of labor, complete equipment, modern 
organization, and electric drive of fac- 
tory machinery. 

As the result of the sale of 3,320 
dollars worth of apparatus and sup- 





plies in 1920 (neglecting sundry in- 
come) the stockholders received divi- 
dends of $129.00 in cash and two- 
thirds of one share of stock. 

These facts give the employe an un- 
derstanding of the relationship be- 
tween sales billed, payroll, cash divi- 
dends, and stock dividends. 

The numerous requests for this in- 
formation from all sorts of organiza- 
tions have almost convinced me that 
even the labor unions—yes, and the 
Socialists, too—are earnestly, honestly 
and eagerly searching for the truth re- 
garding industry. 


Breathing Helium Every Day 


ELIUM, the wonder gas, which 
H because of its property of 
non-inflammability is so eagerly 
sought for the operation of monster 
military dirigibles, exists in the atmos- 
phere which we breath in the propor- 
tion of one part by volume in 185,000, 
according to Dr. R. B. Moore, chief 
chemist of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. From samples of air taken 
at an altitude of several miles, the 
proportion of helium has proved to be 
about the same at at lower levels; at 
extremely high altitudes, such as 100 
miles or more, the proportion may, 
however, be much increased, says Dr. 
Moore. Helium is also found in very 
minute quantities in sea and river 
water; undoubtedly it exists in some 
of the fixed stars, as well as in the sun, 
and its presence has been spectroscopi- 
cally determined in many nebulae. 
Helium is found in the gases evolved 
from many mineral springs. Helium 
is found also in some volcanic gases, 
and in many rocks and minerals, being 
almost always associated with those of 
radioactive character. 

The story of helium is one of the 
Probably noth- 
ing, except radium, compares with it 
in human interest. Helium is one of 
the best examples of a discovery in 
pure science that has wide commercial 
application. In 1868, an eclipse of the 
sun was visible in India, and several 


scientific men who were making obser- 


vations of the eclipse turned a spectro- 
scope for the first time on the solar 
chromosphere—that part of the atmos- 


phere of the sun, about 10,000 miles 


ae 


deep, which merges into the corona. 
A bright yellow line was observed and 
was thought at first to be due to 
sodium. Janssen showed, however, 
that this line was not just the same as 


either the D, or D, line of sodium, 


although it was extremely close to 
these lines, hence he suggested that the 
new line Have the designation D,. 


Frankland and Lockyer decided that 
D, was due to an clement in the sun 
not previously discovered on the earth, 
and suggested for it the name “Hel- 
ium” from the Greek word “Helios” 
the sun. 

For several years nothing more was 
done in connection with this element. 
In 1894, Sir William Ramsay, in con- 
junction with Lord Rayleigh, made 
his memorable discovery of argon in 
the atmosphere. A iter this discovery, 
Ramsay looked for other sources of 
the element. He learned that Dr. W. 
F. Hiilebrand, of the United States 
Geological Survey, had obtained an 
inert gas from certain uranium miner- 
als, which gas he had decided was 
nitrogen. Ramsay believed that part of 
it might be argon; he obtained from 
Hillebrand for experimentation, a 
sample of the mineral, cleveite, one of 
the uranium minerals, and after ex- 
tracting gas from the mineral and puri- 
fying it, he ran it into a spectrum 
tube. The lines obtained were, how- 
ever, different from those of argon; 
among them was the bright yellow line 
noted by Janssen. Thus was terres- 
trial helium discovered. 

In 1907, Cady and McFarland of 
the University of Kansas published a 
report on the presence of helium in 
several natural gases, mainly Kansas 
gases. This work disclosed the infor- 
mation necessary for the inauguration 
of the helium “project” during the 
war. 

Before the World War, the Germans 
had developed a type of dirigible 
called Zeppelin, after Count Zeppelin, 
its inventor. The French and British 
had no dirigibles at the beginning of 
the war, but later hastened to repair 
their deficiency. ‘rom experience 
gained in the defense of London, it was 
recognized that the dirigible was 
vulnerable against a well-organized 
attack. ‘The Germans, too, recognized 
this and invariably made attacks on 


England at night, operating from a 
high altitude in order to minimize at- 
tacks by airplane, as a single incendiary 
bullet fired into a dirigible would 
quickly bring the huge ship down, a 
mass of flames. The inflammability 
of the hydrogen contained in the ship 
was the one weak point in this method 
of attack. The constant danger of a 
swift and terrible death had its effect 
moreover on the nerves of operating 
crews, lessening their efficiency. The 
remedy for this situation was, of 
course, to be found in a non-inflam- 
mable gas, light enough to réplace 
hydrogen as a lifting force; helium is 
the only gas known to have these 
qualities. The use of helium has still 
other advantages: It diffuses through 
a fabric at about three-quarters the 
rate of hydrogen; its non-inflamma- 
bility makes it possible to place the 
engines in the framework of the 
dirigible, thus getting a direct drive, 
giving greater control of the craft, and 
much increased speed for any given 
horse power. 

When the United States entered the 
war, helium for use in dirigibles was 
discussed among Bureau of Mines’ 
officials, and the matter was presented 
to the Army and Navy Air Services. 
These services enthusiastically ap- 
proved the proposition, and allotments 
of money were made from the Army 
and Navy appropriations to carry it 
forward. 

Three experimental plants were con- 
structed in Texas, under the direction 
of the Bureau of Mines, two at Fort 
Worth, for economic reasons; one 
plant used the Linde system of lique- 
faction, the other the Claude system, 
and the supply of gas was piped to the 
plants from Petrolia, Texas. Analysis 
had showed that this gas contained 95% 
helium. Another plant was later con- 
structed at Petrolia, near the gas wells, 
and use was made of a new method of 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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$100,000,000 For New Highways 


Under the Federal plan, each state must watch the appropriation 
set aside for it, thus aiding toward the general effort to con- 
struct a national network that will be of continual service 


PPROXIMATELY $100,000,000 

will be spent for good road con- 
struction throughout the country dur- 
ing the fiscal year which began July 
1. This will be brought about by the 
continuation of Federal aid for roads 
under recent authorization of an ap- 
propriation of almost $50,000,000 for 
distribution among the several states. 
Under the conditions of the aid each 
state must match the sum allotted it. 

At the same time the Post Office 
appropriation bill signed by President 
Harding June 18 authorized an ap- 
propriation of $65,000,000 for =the 
same purpose, to be expended during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1923, 
and $75,000,000 for the succeeding 
fiscal year. The conditions are the 
same for all three years and will bring 
the total amount expended during the 
period, if the states adhere to the 
stipulations and expend like sums, to 
$380,000,000. The funds will be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture through the Bureau. of Good 
Roads. 

It is estimated that the $190,000,- 
000 appropriated will result in the 
construction of more than 25,000 miles 
of road, which, added to the 46,000 
miles that are expected to result 
from previous Federal appropriations, 
makes a total of 71,000 miles, or 
nearly forty per cent of the estimated 
180,000 miles of good roads on the 
system of Federal aid roads now being 
outlined. 

With the aid of the $350,000,000 
previously appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment, 17,000 miles of road had been 
completed on last May 31, and in addi- 
tion, nearly 14.500 miles were under 
construction, involving more than 
$287,500000 of Federal aid. To 
match this fund the states have ap- 
propriated approximately $380,000,- 
000, making a total of $667,500,000. 

The average cost per mile of all 
types of road constructed with Fed- 
eral aid has been $17,120, of which 
forty-three per cent has been the cost 
to the Government. The new legisla- 
tion, however, reduces the maximum 
participation on the part of the Gov- 
ernment from $20,000 to $16,250 per 
mile for the first fiscal year, and $15,- 
ooo thereafter. The appropriations 
are to be used on construction of a 
connected system of primary, or inter- 


state, and secondary, or inter-county, 
roads. 


It is further provided that the states 
receiving aid must maintain adequate 
highway departments, must maintain 
the Federal roads when completed, 
must construct roads sufficient to the 
traffic anticipated, and must match the 
amounts allotted by the Government. 
Otherwise, the Federal funds for new 
projects will be withheld. 

Plans for the proposed system have 
already been received by the Bureau 
of Good Roads from all but eight 
states, and the state systems are being 
coordinated’ so that when joined to- 
gether they will serve the best inter- 
ests of the whole country. In the 
meantime only projects certain to be 
on the proposed system are being ap- 
proved. 

The apportionment to be made to 
the various states for the fiscal year 
which began July I is approximately 
as follows: : 


Alabama .......3ee.. $ 1,035,614 
Arizona ....... ee: 702,188 
Arkansas ...... ees 836,095 
California ...... ae. 1,641,399 
Colorado :....., See. . 894,117 
Connecticut. .:.. Sie. . + 320,599 
Delaware ......qieee..- 243,750 
Plorida «....... ee 501,217 
Georgia os: .. . .\ “es 1,331,972 
Idaho ..3..::.. ee 25,001 
Iilinois ....... ee 2,164,187 
Indiana ........ Jee 1,305,904 





Towa’ ..... 5 «dew ee 1,401,915 
Kansas’). 0.0 see Fe 1,401,521 
Kentucky” .). 3a. 944,786 
Lotisiana ... 0.0. eee 664,660 
Maine. ....«: 40 ene 463,440 
Maryland ...)2c eee 427, 
Massachusetts -... .. mae 730,784 
Michigan . ....seeeeee 1,499,088 
Minnesota -.... + ane Palsy 3d 
Mississippi 5.1 + eee 3,271 
Missourct -:. Tae 1,632,086 
Montana ~..:|. . 73) 1,031,257 
Nebraska’ ..: Vinee 1,054,126 
Nevada! . ) 3...) eee 635,624 
New Hampshiregigeye a 243.750 
New: Jersey” <): ene 628,581 
New Mexico’... Queeee 793,216 
New York >... cayenne 2,464,299 
North Carolina’ 3. ogee 1,139,550 
North Dakota ~. 7.7. 776,47 
Ohio st. eee 1,882,003 
Oklahomnia: <). eee 1,168,226 
Oregon vit 2: Viale ae 788,443 
Pennsylvania . 27a ee 2,265,969 
Rhode Island )s), a), aoe 243,750 
South Carolina 7ige ae 707,492 
south Dakota\, (2o5 ane 802,707 
Tennessée*...|2.. pe eee 1,098,461 
Texas °..2.... ee 2,950,115 
Utah 0).5!.. 2 566,278 
Vermont 4 eee 243,750 
Virginia’ .. 002 ee 971,219 
Washington vise. ae 735,800 
West Virginia [>See 534,906 
Wisconsin ‘) eee 1,263,211 
Wyoming 2... 2.0 0a 623,078 
Total 4.4.00 $48,750,000 


New Railway Equipment 


AUTHORIZATS was given re- 
cently by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which will permit the 
New York Central and its subsidiar- 
ies, the Michigan Central, the Big 
Four, the ‘Cincinnati Northern, the 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, and the 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghio- 
ghenny, to go ahead with their plans 
to acquire $36,944,072 worth of new 
equipment, consisting of about 18,500 
freight cars and eighty yard engines, 
the latter estimated at $32,200 each. 
That price shows a considerable 
recession in the price of yard engines 
since the peak was reached in 1920. 
The prices of freight cars run from 


$1,474 for fifty-five-ton self-clearing 
hopper cars, to $2,660 for thirty-five- 
ton refrigerator cars. Steel box cars 
of fifty-ton capacity are set down in 
the estimates to cost from $2,047 to 
$2,060 each. The highest unit price 
for box cars is for the fifty-ton auto- 
mobile cars for the Michigan Cen- 
tral. They are estimated to cost 
$4,222,060. 

The authority granted was for the 
various companies to assume obliga- 
tions and liability in respect of an 
issue of $27,645,000 equipment trust 
certificates, by the Guaranty Trust 
Company, of New York, under an 
agreement dated June I, 1922. 


a 
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Free Ports and American Commerce 


While they have their drawbacks, shippers and manufacturers, 
it is set forth, will find them of great value here as they have in 
other countries and they are a means of broadening commerce 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By ALFRED H. RITTER 


Specialist in Transportation and Port Development 


ITH the passage of the Tariff 

Bill by the United States Sen- 

ate, containing a provision 
authorizing the establishment of free 
ports, or foreign trade zones in the 
United States, renewed interest is be- 
ing manifested in this important sub- 


ject throughout the country. 


A free port or foreign trade zone is 
a segregated area in which goods may 
be unloaded, stored, sorted, mixed, 
blended, repacked and reshipped to 
foreign destinations without payment 
of duties and without the hindrances 
necessarily incident to the handling and 
storing of foreign products within cus- 
toms territory. In some free ports, 


goods may be manipulated and manu-: 


factured, but this is not permitted in 
others. The term has no reference to 
freedom from customary port charges 
such as pilotage, towage, dockage, etc., 
nor has it any reference to the suspen- 
sion of customs duties on goods in- 
tended for domestic consumption. Such 
freedom as is afforded commerce by a 
free port is confined to the limits of 
the zone. When commodities landed 
in the free zone are entered for domes- 
tic consumption they become subject to 
_the duties prescribed by law. The free 
zone must therefore be physically sep- 
arated from domestic or customs terri- 
tory by an adequate inclosure with en- 
trances properly guarded. 


Especially segregated free zones are 
of course unnecessary in a country 
where free trade prevails as it form- 
erly did in England. The free zone is 
in no way incompatible with a pro- 
tective tariff, but on the other hand is 
useful or necessary only in a country 
having a tariff system. In our own 
country, it would simplify the admin- 
istration of the tariff functions by 
avoidance of the cumbersome and ex- 
pensive official procedure now involved 
in connection with drawbacks and the 
use of bonded storage warehouses and 
bonded manufacturing warehouses by 
business against which no duties are 
ultimately assessed. The disadvan- 
tages of the present system have been 
fully set forth in the report of the 
United States Tariff Commission, and 
in testimony before the Committee on 


Commerce of the Senate, and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives. 

The world affords many examples 
of free ports, and of ports with free 
zones and free warehouses. Among 
those now in operation may be men- 
tioned Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
Sweden; Copenhagen, Denmark; Dan- 
zig, Poland; Hamburg, Bremen, Bre- 
merhaven, Cuxhaven, Goestemunde, 
Emden, Stettin and Brake. Germany; 
Bilbao and Cadiz, Spain; Fiume, Ge- 
noa and Naples, Italy; Trieste, Aus- 
tria; Sulina, Roumania; Lausanne and 
Geneva, Switzerland; Gibraltar and 
Malta. Free ports in the Far East 
include Hongkong and _ Tsingtao, 
China; Singapore, Straits Settlement; 
Aden, Arabia; Dairen and Antung, 
Manchuria. Free zones have been au- 
thorized at Malmo, Sweden; Hango, 
Finland; Libau, Windau and Riga, 
Latvia; Barcelona, Santander, Vigo 
and Coruna, Spain, and several of 
these are now under construction. 

The port of Hamburg is probably 
the most conspicuous example. It will 
be unnecessary to repeat here informa- 
tion regarding the success achieved by 
the port of Hamburg in world trade. 
No doubt the success of this port may 
be attributed in part to the rapid com- 
mercial advancement of the German 
Empire, but it is only fair to point 
out that Hamburg’s eminence as a 


world emporium for the concentration 
and distribution of the products of 
other lands could not have been 


achieved in the face of the obstacles 
which are imposed by existing proced- 
ure with respect to re-exports at the 
ports of the United States. 

Much of the testimony before the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
many of the statements made by inter- 
ested parties before the United States 
Tariff Commission were devoted to 
arguments for and against free ports 
as affecting American industry. Op- 
ponents of free ports contend that 
manufacturers within the free zone 
would have an advantage over their 
competitors in the interior. This con- 
tention has been answered by those in 
favor of free ports with the suggestion 


that such ports or zones can be estab- 
lished in the interior as well as at the 
seacoast. 

Apparently there would be graye 
difficulty in establishing free ports ex- 
cept upon the seacoast and at points 
upon the international boundary line. 
The necessity of properly guarding or 
accounting for shipments allowed to 
proceed to an interior zone would 
largely offset the convenience and sav- 
ing expected to result in connection 
with manufacturing for export trade, 
and the expense would not be warrant- 
ed for this business alone. Simplifica- 
tion of the drawback procedure would 
seem to offer the best solution of the 
difficulties of the inland manufacturer 
using material of foreign origin. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce at the General Meeting of July 
I, 1921, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“The Congress recommends the cre- 
ation of free zones or entrepots francs 
in sea ports which readily lend them- 
selves either to the re-exportation of 
goods arriving by sea or to the expor- 
tation of home products after mixing 
with foreign products. Such plan 
would contemplate authorizing trade 
operations involving division, packing, 
re-conditioning and mixing and would 
make such provision as might appear 
proper concerning transformation. To 
this end, each National Committee is 
requested to take such measures as ap- 
pear most effective.” 


The above resolution appears to 
recognize that manufacturing in the 
free zone is a subsidiary problem con- 
cerning which no general recommenda- 
tions applicable to all ports and coun- 
tries can be made. The advisability of 
permitting manufacturing in the free 
zone is so intimately associated with 
the economics of industry and com- 
merce as to require careful study. The 
practices 2hroad differ materially and 
only a few permit unrestricted manu- 
facturing. 

At Genoa the extensive warehouses 
of the free zone are used for the han- 
dling and storage of coffee, cocoa, 
hides, etc., and there is no manufac- 
turing except the manipulation of 
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coffee. In the free ports of Spain the 
following operations are permitted— 
changes in the packing of goods; dis- 
tribution of goods to assert the differ- 
ent qualities and to take measures for 
their proper preservation ; mixtures for 
the same purpose; shelling and roast- 
ing coffee and cocoa; tanning of skins ; 
sawing wood; washing wool; extract- 
ing oil from copra and oil seeds; all 
other operations which may enhance the 
value of goods deposited without es- 
sentially affecting or changing their 
nature. Some operations are specific- 
ally prohibited, as follows: mixing 
olive oil with seed oil; adding foreign 
sugar, saccharine, and similar sub- 
stances to food products; preparing 
manufactured spirits and liquors and 
strengthening wines with foreign alco- 
hol. 

Manufacturing is permitted in the 
free port of Gothenburg, and firms 
which have obtained licenses from the 
Government may rent sites from the 
free port for factories or store rooms. 
The free port at Danzig has been in 
operation since 1899, and June, 1921, 
a commission was appointed to consid- 
er the matter of creating an industrial 
free harbor for the benefit of indus- 
tries which manufacture principally or 
wholly for the foreign market, and 
whose raw materials pay a heavy duty 
when introduced through the customs. 
Among those especially mentioned as 
likely to be benefited are shipbuilding 
and allied industries, refineries of spir- 
its, rice and flour mills, yeast factories, 
salt factories, refineries for fats and 
oils and the manufacture of fats and 
oils. 

Industries established in the free 
zone at Hamburg consist of 13 ship- 
yards, 8 forges, 4 boiler works, 4 iron 
foundries, 3 ore working establish- 
ments, 1 plant for distillation of an- 
thracite, 12 factories for the manufac- 
ture of lubricating oils, soap, vaseline, 
and the distillation of petroleum, 5 
color works, 6 plants for the manufac- 
ture of chemical and guano products, I 
for the manufacture of oil cake, 15 
alcohol and liquor distilleries, 1 oleo- 
margarine factory, I rice mill, 2 sugar 
refineries, I biscuit factory, 2 wooden 
box factories, 2 cooperages, and I 
manufactory of centrifugal apparatus. 

The location of industrial plants is 
usually determined after a careful in- 
vestigation of all the economic factors 
involved. Frequently, proximity to 
sources of the raw material is the chief 
factor, but availability of cheap power, 
nearness to important markets, labor 
supply and cost, and many other ques- 
tions affecting economy of production 
and distribution must be considered. 
With respect to transportation to for- 
eign markets ,the interior manufacturer 
is obviously at a disadvantage as com- 


‘manufactures. 
a manufacturer located in a free zone 


part of foreign dutiable. goods. 


pared with his competitor at the sea- 
board. But this is a disadvantage 
which he has weighed and discounted. 
If a large proportion of the material 
entering into his product be of foreign 
origin, and a large proportion of the 
output be for foreign consumption, the 
free port might offer advantages, but 
not otherwise. There is very little 
business of this character in the United 
States. On goods intended for domes- 
tic consumption, the manufacturer in 
the free zone must pay duty on the 
finished product, and this alone is suffi- 
cient to discourage the use of free 
ports for general manufacturing pur- 
poses. Industries abroad consume a 
large share of foreign raw materials, 
but even with populous countries im- 
mediately adjacent, manufacturing in 
free zones is of limited importance. 
Notwithstanding the. great import- 
ance of foreign markets in providing 
outlets for the surplus production of 
American industries, the domestic mar- 
ket absorbs the major portion of our 
Assuming the case of 


at the port of New York, such a 
manufacturer would be deliberately ex- 
cluding himself from the enormous 
domestic market at his threshold for 
all goods manufactured in whole or in 
It is 
true that there are some industries us- 
ing foreign raw materials and having 
foreign sales in sufficient amount to 
justify the establishment of branch fac- 
tories in free zones particularly for 
foreign business, but the number of 
such industries is few. Sugar refiner- 
ies are probably the most conspicuous 
examples. 

The term “Trans-shipment Trade” 
refers to commodities brought into the 
free port for the express purpose of 
reshipping as soon as physically prac- 
ticable. The goods are really in transit, 
and the free port is used as a trans- 
fer point only. 


Dr. R. S. MacElwee, who has spent 
years abroad in the study of trans- 
portation and port facilities and has an 
intimate knowledge of the conditions 
at Hamburg, gives the following state- 
ment of the service which the free port 
may perform in facilitating the devel- 
opment of trans-shipment trade: 

“The institution of the free port has 
its economic cornerstone in the load 
factor. The large ship is more eco- 
nomical than the small one. The 
trouble is to find cargo for her. Also, 


‘the more ships come to port, the bet- 


ter the service, the more animated the 
business of the port, the greater the 
possibility of filling the large and eco- 
nomical freight liner. This type of 
ship gives better service, sails oftener 
and faster, and generally stimulates 
business. On the other hand, few con- 





sumer communities absorb commodi-— 
ties in shipload lots. A family knows 
that it can buy veal cheaper per pound — 
by buying a whole calf, but the average 
family can not use a whole calf. Cer-_ 
tain countries may fill a ship with 
coffee, as Brazil, or with sugar, as~ 
Java or Cuba, or with steel rails or 
harvesters, as the United States, but 
few markets can absorb such shipments 
with regularity. The way to secure 
low freight rates and frequent express 
service overseas is to be able to unload 
lots at the warehouse of a great port, 
from which small short-haul feeder 
lines distribute the commodities to the 
secondary markets. In the past, the 
United States has absorbed cargo lots 
within its own borders and has there- 
fore had little re-export complications. — 
However, in the future, with the small- 
er South American markets opened to 
the United States, it will be good busi- 
ness if many products, now handled 
uneconomically in broken lots, if at all, 
be consigned to an American free port 
in cargo lots for feeder-line distribu- 
tion to the smaller markets of Mexico 
and Central and South America.” 


The trans-shipment business if ade-_ 
quately developed, will supply a large” 
amount of cargo for American ships. 
The realization of an important trans-— 
shipment trade, however, necessitate 
the creation of organizations particu-— 
larly qualified to promote this character 
of business. To a small extent only do” 
such organizations exist in the United 
States. . 


In the past a great deal of business” 
from the small countries of the world 
has gone to European markets because 
of the ability of those markets to sup 
ply every demand made upon them. 
For example, an importer at Buenos _ 
Aires may desire to purchase a miscel-__ 
laneous assortment of merchandise 
which will include products of both 
Europe and the United States. He 
would not give this order to an ex- 
porter in this country because of the 
inability of the latter to supply that 
part of the order produced in othe 
countries. However, he may be abl 
to place the entire order in Hambur 
or London, thus simplifying his ‘ac 
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Fire Prevention Week Near 


Annual national effort will begin the first of next month to 
impress upon workers and leaders in industry the necessity of 
preventing the tremendous waste occasioned by carelessness 


IRE Prevention Week is to be 

observed this year throughout 

the United States and Canada 
on October 2nd to gth. Unlike other 
“weeks” and “days” which commemor- 
ate worthy purposes, but in which the 
average individual can see no direct in- 
terest to himself, Fire Prevention 
Week stands out as being of direct 
interest to everybody. 

While the history of fire goes back 
into antiquity modern thought of fire 
usually goes back to the great Chicago 
fire of 1871 as being the first of the 
major American conflagrations. The 
story of this fire is familiar—how Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow kicked over the lantern 
that started the fire which destroyed 
the city and killed 200 of its citizens. 
Since the Chicago fire annual fire losses 
have been increasing year by year until 
they now run to the staggering total 
of nearly $500,000,000, and it is esti- 
mated that 15,000 people are burned to 
death in this country every year. 

This loss of life by fire is appalling ; 
15,000 people burned to death every 
year is one about every half hour. The 
gruesome details of this make another 
story. It is my purpose here to deal 
solely with the economic phases of the 
loss. 

$500,000,000 a year is a sum so large 
that the mere figures are meaningless, 
but it has more significance when we 
say that this means an average of near- 
ly $1,500,000 a day or $1,000 a minute. 

This loss is making us poorer as a 
nation, and what is of more importance 
to the individual, is making each one of 
us individually poorer. The average 
man does not realize this. After a fire 
he asks, “Was it covered by insur- 
ance?” and if he hears that it was, 
gives the incident no further thought, 
for he feels that the insurance com- 
panies are paying the loss and that it 
is no concern of his. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, for the insur- 
ance companies are but collectors and 
distributors of the fire tax, for every- 
thing is insured. Take, for example, 
a suit of clothes. From the time the 
wool is sheared from the sheep it is 
insured: insured during storage, in- 
sured in transportation, insured in 
manufacture and insured in the retail 
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store. And when we buy a suit of 
clothes we pay this accumulated insur- 
ance—our share of the fire tax. 


In order to measure the total eco- 
nomic effect of fire, to the direct fire 
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loss we must add the indirect expenses 
incident to it; that is, the cost of fire 
departments, water supplies for fire 
protection, and the maintenance of the 
vast machinery of the insurance busi- 
ness. It is estimated that these indirect 
factors double the total, making the 
aggregate fire waste nearly $1,000,000,- 
000 a year. This billion dollars is a 
loss of capital assets. It takes no very 
great stretch of the imagination to pic- 
ture how great would be the benefit to 
the country as a whole if the amount of 
this loss, or a substantial part of it, 
could be saved and devoted to useful 
purposes. Every individual would feel 
the effect immediately. 


It has been conclusively proved that 
a very great proportion of this fire 
waste is strictly preventable, according 
to some statistics as high as 90 per cent 
of it—preventable by ordinary, simple 
precautions and common carefulness. 
Carelessness, the liking to take a 
chance, is inherent in the American 
people. It can only be eliminated by a 
long and slow process of education. 


Its effect on the fire loss. may be illus- 
trated by the fact that the largest single 
cause of fire is “matches-smoking,” 
which is responsible for an average an- 
nual total of $20,000,000. The results 
of carelessness can be minimized by 
proper construction and fire protective 
features. In the fight against the fire 
waste we must both combat careless- 
ness and at the same time construct so 
as to minimize the destruction due to 
carelessness. 

The fire prevention movement is 
comparatively recent. Its first origin 
was in New England, where condi- 
tions were so bad and losses so high 
in mills and other manufacturing es- 
tablishments that insurance was pro- 
hibitive. A little later the National 
Fire Protection Association was organ- 
ized, in 1895, a handful of men get- 
ting together with the common purpose 
of checking the increasing fire waste. 
The growth of the movement has been 
slow, but it is gathering momentum, 
and during the last ten years has had a 
very material, but as yet altogether in- 
sufficient, effect on the fire losses. 

Within the last decade the need of 
concentrated drives to reach the public 
consciousness has been more and more 
apparent. This has resulted in the set- 
ting aside of the anniversary of the 
Chicago fire of 1871, October goth, as 
Fire Prevention Day. Fire Prevention 
Day observances began about ten years 
ago in the Middle West, and have in- 
creased in scope and importance under 
the leadership of members of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
The movement has become interna- 
tional, and by 1920 it was of sufficient 
importance to be recognized by a pro- 
clamation from President Wilson and 
at the same time by a royal proclama- 
tion in Canada. The chief executives 
of the States and Provinces followed 
suit, and Fire Prevention Day was ob- 
served throughout North America. In 
1921, the fiftieth anniversary of the, 
Chicago fire, President Harding’s proc- 
lamation marked the inauguration of a 
campaign surpassing anything pre- 
viously attempted. By this time many 
communities felt that the important 
subject of fire prevention could not be 
covered in one day, and devoted cam- 
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paigns of a week or ten days to it, and 
so at the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation convention in May, 1922, it 
was unanimously voted that the spon- 
sorship of Fire Prevention Day should 
be extended to Fire Prevention Week. 

Fire prevention efforts should and 
do go on uninterruptedly through 365 
days of the year. Fire Prevention 
Week is not in- 
tended to be a 
short drive, the 
objects of which 
are forgotten as 
soon as the dates 
are passed; it 
should rather 
mark the begin- 
ning of a year in 
and year out 
campaign. But 
these concerted 
drives are neces- 
sary to bring 
home to the pub- 
lic at large—to 
almost every- 
body except a 
very limite d 
group of fire 
protection eng!- 
neers and en- 
lightened citizens 
—the _ serious- 
ness and import- 
ance of the fire 
waste. The old 
saying that 
“Every body’s 
business is no- 
body’s business” 
is nowhere truer 
than in the field 
of fire preven- 
tion. It is with 
the utmost diffi- 
culty that the 
average man is convinced of the need 
of fire prevention house cleaning in his 
own home or factory. He feels there 
can be no danger in his plant, although 
fires may come to his neighbor because 
of carelessness. He is strangely un- 
willing to see that his own property 
may need attention. For example, the 
average owner or manager of a “fire- 
proof” building feels that he is safe. 
He does not realize that though the 
walls of his house may stand, like the 
walls of a stove, the contents may burn, 
as the fuel in the stove, and destroy 
his home or his business; and that no 
matter how fully he is covered by in- 
surance, no amount of money collected 
from an insurance company can pos- 
sibly compensate for the indirect losses 
resulting from fire. 

As previously stated, fire losses have 
been increasing from year to year until 
they are now nearly $500,000,000 an- 
nually. By watching the rising curve 


of loss one might get the impression 
that the loss is increasing inevitably, 
and that all the fire prevention efforts 
so far expended have been futile. Such 
is far from the case. The seed of fire 
prevention has been sown; with culti- 
vation it will eventually come to 
fruition, but cultivation over a long 
period of years will be needed before 





A disastrous fire along the New York waterfront 


this result is attained. One fire pro- 
tection engineer of a statistical turn 
of mind has computed the fire loss ex- 
pectancy for a long period of years 
basing his figures on increasing popula- 
tion and property values. He finds that 
during the last few years the actual 
fire loss curve has been below this ex- 
pectancy curve, and that there was a 
saving of $38,000,000 in 1921. 

All this may sound rather remote and 
detached from immediate application, 
but when it is said, “If through your 
help in fire prevention, the fire loss in 
your city is reduced, you will very soon 
benefit by having reduced insurance 
rates” the matter begins to have more 
personal significance. Insurance rates 
are based upon fire losses and when fire 
losses are reduced, lower insurance 
rates inevitably follow, insurance, of 
course, being merely the individual 
property owner’s contribution towards 
aggregate fire losses. 


What is of especial interest is that 
we do not need to wait for a reduction 
in the loss to the country as a whole, 
for the matter is local, and any enter- 
prising city may secure a reduction in 
its insurance rates by reducing its fire 
losses. 

What was accomplished a few years 
ago in Cincinnati is a typical example 
of this. In 1903 
a campaign of 
fire prevention 
was inaugurated 
there. For the 
first few years 
little progress 
was made, but 
later the build- 
ing code was 
amended to re- 
quire a better 
class of  con- 
struction, a fire 
prevention bur- 
eau was given 
authority to en- 
force the rulings 
of its inspectors, 
and gradually 
the results be- 
came apparent. 
In 1910 the re- 
duction in insur- 
ance rates began, 
and _ continued 
with gradual re- 
ductions every 
year or so until 
by 1918 the total 
r.€ Gi Wpeetsiaoe ih 
amounted to 31 
per cent, making 
an annual saving 
of $850,000. In- 
dianapolis is an- 
other city which 
is now very ac- 
tively attacking the fire problem and 
has been carrying on a continuous fire 
prevention campaign for the last year. 

The Fire Prevention Week cam- 
paign of 1922 is to carry on and extend 
all these efforts, to reach the public 
as it has never been reached before, and 
to put a stop to the increasing ravages. 
of the Fire Demon. The interest in 
this campaign is becoming more and 
more widespread. This year for the 
first time the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is actively urging 
the chambers of commerce throughout 
the country to sponsor local fire pre- 
vention activities. This campaign needs 
support and every individual is urged 
to lend interest and take active part in 
the campaign, for by so doing he will 
not only be helping fight the fire waste 
which is impoverishing the nation, but 
his efforts will contribute toward sav— 
ing money for his own pocket. 


‘ 
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Dust That Blows Things To Bits 


Explosive particles forma great menace in industrial plants and 
during the last year caused the loss of nearly one hundred lives 
and the destruction of something like $7,000,000 property 


is a source of danger in industrial 

plants, but only recently has it 
been realized how serious a menace 
tc. s. 

During the past year dust explosions 
in industrial plants have caused the 
loss of nearly one hundred lives, in- 
juries to a ‘much larger number and 
damage to foodstuffs and property in 
excess of $7,000,000.00. Such fatali- 
ties and losses not only invite but com- 
pel serious thought as to the dangers 
in dust. 

Considerable experimental work has 
been carried on to determine the flam- 
mability of industrial plant dust. It 
has been found that dust is dust and 
no matter what its nature is liable to 
explode when properly diffused in the 
air and in right conditions. Dusts until 
recently considered non-explosive have 
“let go” with terrific force as demon- 
strated in explosions of aluminum, rub- 
ber and cork and fish dust. 

Having determined by experiment 
that most any kind of dust will explode 
it has been a source of surprise that 
such inoffensive looking stuff has such 
power in it. 

The explosive pressure of various 
kinds of dust is given in the follow- 
ing table: 


[ : has long been known that dust 


Pressure generated. 


Kind of dust Lbs. per Sq. Inch. 


Stinking Smut of Wheat........ 15.9 
Dextrin Dust from Dextrin Kiln. 
Powdered Wheat Starch........ 
Starch Dust (corn) from Dry 


EMRE Dole os vg cee nee ss 13.8 
Tan Bark Dust (200 mesh).... 13.3 
Wheat Elevator Dust (side walls) 13.0 


Wood Dust, from chipper room. . 
Diaeate en ust... . 1.2.5.6... 
Sugar (lump pulverized to pass 


oo ee a ae 12.2 
Feed Dust from dust collector.. 11.8 
OES LS 1 a ri.7 
Wheat Flour, from packing room. 11.2 


Malt Dust 


Auelh) & & 27e 6s e's 6 a «6 6 8 0) 


US ae 10.5 
Meteoes FOUN fs ec eevee ces 10.4 
Pittsburgh Standard Coal Dust.. 10.1 


Cocoa Dust from Cocoa Bolters.. 9.9 
Sulphur Dust (extra fine)...... 8.8 
more Dust) (cround) .... 02... 7.4 
BeemtsOUt os cre eee oS ste 28% 5.6 


To make the figures given above 


more understandable and give a clearer 
idea of the tremendous pressure created 
when dust explosions occur, let us il- 
lustrate in terms of weight, area and 
lifting power. 

Coal dust and flour explosions are 
propogated at about the same velocity 
and develop approximately the same 
pressure. Upon investigation it has 
been found that .o2 of an ounce of 
coal dust per cubic foot of air space 
is sufficient to produce an explosive 
mixture. On the basis of .o2 of an 
ounce per cubic feet you only need in 
the average room 20x 20x IO eighty 
ounces, or five pounds of dust diffused 
in the proper proportions through the 
air in a room of that size would be 
sufficient to blow it apart. One hun- 
dred pounds of dust would blow apart 
twenty rooms 20x20xI10 or over 
eighty thousand cubic feet. A ton of 
dust, 2,000 pounds would be sufficient 
to blow apart four hundred rooms 
20 X 20 x 10 or a total of 160,000 cubic 
feet. ; 

In an experiment a box was con- 
structed containing about two cubic 
feet of air space and then two ounces 
of flour dust was blown into a Bunsen 
burner on the inside of the box and the 
explosion was sufficient to lift two men 
standing on the lid of the box. 

If a sack of flour should suddenly be 
thrown into suspension, diffused with 
the right proportion of air and subject 
to favorable conditions the explosive 
pressure generated would lift 2,500 
tons 100 feet high. 

These data are startling and yet none 
the less true, and come from such 
authoritative source as D. J. Price, 
Chief Engineer, Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. They mean that the manufac- 
turer must get rid of dust in his plant. 

Right here let us call attention to 
the difference between dust collecting 
and dust removal, terms which have 
come to be adopted by engineers to 
differentiate between suspended and 
static dust elimination. 

Dust collecting is the handling of 
suspended or floating dust and is really 
ventilation. 

Dust removal has to do with static 
or settled dust and is an entirely sep- 
arate, quite new, distinct and highly 
specialized branch of engineering. 


* 


This menace must be guarded 
against and adequately. The initial 
cost may seem expensive but a saving 
in cost will probably get about the pro- 
tection you pay for. When an indus- 
try determines to carry its own risk, 
thinks its present precautions as to dust 
collecting are adequate, the way would 
seem clear, but for that ghost of 
Banquo, the catastrophe hazard, the 
dust explosion which follows along the 
paths of all human activity and seizes 
on the unguarded, unknown danger 
point. 





BREATHING HELIUM EVERY DAY 
(Continued from page 17.) 


liquefaction, called the Jeffries-Norton 
process, All three plants produced 
helium, but the Linde plant proved the 
most efficient, and it was decided to 
construct, under the cognizance of the 
Navy, a much enlarged plant for ob- 
taining helium in greater quantites. 
The construction of this plant was 
started in October, 1918; it was com- 
pleted in December, 1920, and was 
operated during part of 1921. It pro- 
duced altogether about 2,000,000 cubic 
feet of helium, which, with the helium 
obtained at the smaller plants during 
the experimental period, makes avail- 
able at the present time a total of about 
2,400,000 cubic feet of helium over 
go% in purity. Most of the gas is 
around 95% grade. 

Before the completion of the large 
plant, the two experimental plants at 
Fort Worth were shut down and dis- 
mantled. The plant at Petrolia, Texas, 
was continued, however, until July, 
Ig2I, on a purely experimental basis. 
It was then shut down, and at the pres- 
ent time is being kept in a standby con- 
dition. 

The method of operation in all of 
these plants is, in general, the same. 
The object is to liquify all elements 
making up the natural gas except the 
helium, which does not liquefy at the 
temperature used. After liquefaction 
of all other constituents in the gas the 
helium can be pumped off. 

No production of helium is now in 
progress, but funds will probably be 
furnished by Congress to run the large 
plant at Fort Worth practically during 
the whole of next year. ~ 
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CURBING LAWLESSNESS 
By JOHN E. EDGERTON 
President, National Association of Manu- 
facturers 

N a recent press statement the 
I President of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor was quoted as saying 
that there is a conspiracy among the 
business interests of America to “smash 
organized labor.” The inspiration of 
this statement was admittedly a tele- 
gram that the National Industrial 
Council sent out to its affiliated bodies 
with a view of emphasizing the import- 
ance of the railroad controversy to the 
manufacturing interests of the nation. 
Being chairman of the National In- 
dustrial Council and familiar with the 
telegram referred to, I am constrained 
to challenge the implications of the 
statement. 

The overshadowing issue in America 
to-day is very clear in spite of the stud- 
ied efforts to confuse it. It is not 
whether labor or any other group of 
citizens has a right to organize nor 
whether or not citizens have a right to 
bargain collectively. So far as I know 


there is not a person of rational mind. 


in America who has ever denied such 
rights. But the mere right to organize 
does not even imply the right to oper- 
ate an organization in an unlawful 
manner or for unlawful purposes. The 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor knows this as well as every- 
body else. He should know, too, as 
every intelligent person knows, that the 
same genius which confers upon any 
group the right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively confers also upon 
others the right to deal or not to deal 
with such an organization. 

The supreme issue is whether or not 
law in this country shall prevail and 
whether organized labor or any other 
organized group is to be regarded as 
bigger than the Government of the 
United States, and whether the laws 
and traditions of this country shall be 
set aside in order to accommodate the 
lawless tactics of a small group which 
is obviously trying to impose its arbi- 
trary will upon the nation. It appears 
that every court decision and every act 
of the government that is intended to 
curb the arrogant disregard of law on 
the part of certain organized groups of 
wage earners and every criticism of or 
resistance to the lawless practices of 
their members are proclaimed by the 
President’ of the American Federation 
of Labor and his associates as evi- 
dences of a “conspiracy to crush or- 
ganized labor and to deny to the work- 
ing man the right to organize.” Such 
absurd charges as these are obviously 
equivalent to a confession that only by 
lawless methods and defiance of the 
rights of others do such organizations 
hope to perpetuate themselves. 


I believe that all good citizens en- 
dorse the famous declaration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission, which said: “A labor or other 
organization, whose purpose can only 
be accomplished by the violation of law 
and order of society, has no right to 
exist.” The man who works with his 
hands or who draws his compensation 
in the form of wages has no more right 
to be an outlaw than has anybody else. 
Industrial problems cannot be worked 
out in an atmosphere of anarchy. 
Peace purchased at the price of any 
concession from the eternal principle 
of right or of law and order cannot 
endure very long. Unless men can 
come together with mutual faith and in 


mutual sincerity of purpose and with 
mutual respect for and subservience to 
the laws and institutions of our coun- 
try there can be no hope of agreements 
that will survive the necessities of the 
occasion. 


Not only the business interests but 


all other substantial elements of our 
citizenship, including the vast majority 
of organized and unorganized units of 
labor, are concerned about this matter. 
There are millions of law-abiding 
working men who are in this so-called 
“conspiracy” to smash organized law- 
lessness in this country. When mem- 
bers of any organization defy consti 
tuted authority and shoot down in cold 
blood innocent men, women and chil- 
dren, as was recently done at Herrin, 
Illinois, it is time for the people of 
this cotintry to rise in their wrath and 
make such things impossible. That 
Herrin massacre shocked the sensibili- 
ties of every self-respecting man in 
America who heard of it. Yet, so far 
as I have been able to learn, the offi- 
cials of the organization whose mem- 
bers are charged with being responsible 
for the horrible outrage have never 
uttered a word of condemnation of the 
crime, nor one word of sympathy for 
the families of those working people 
who were so ruthlessly murdered, nor 
have they turned a hand to bring the 
guilty fiends to justice or to rid their 
organization of the odium. In fact, 
while that unspeakable crime was be- 
ing planned and perpetrated, the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor was at Cincinnati, in an adja- 
cent state, making an assault upon the 
Supreme Court of our land for having 
dared to render a decision contrary to 
his conception of governmental pro- 
priety. 

The employers of labor in America 
will continue to find it impossible to 
deal in a spirit of amity with the off- 
cial representatives of an organization 
that appears to look with complacency 
upon crime and to tolerate and encour- 
age by silence disrespect for and de- 
fiance of law. The issue cannot longer 
be clouded by demogogic appeals to 
hate and prejudice and by hypocritical 
cries of injustice to working people 
when the unrighteous tactics and prac- 
tices of some of their leaders are chal- 
lenged. Exploitation of the wage- 
earning masses by men who purposely 
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N. A. M. CONVENTION 

At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers it was determined that 


the next Annual Convention of 
the Association would be held 
in New York City during the 
week beginning May 14, 1923. 





mislead them is as much to be despised 
and resisted as if indulged in by any 
unscrupulous employers themselves. 

The first task therefore is for all 
good American citizens of whatever 
group or class to get together in pa- 
triotic purpose and crush out lawless- 
ness, from whatever source, and re- 
enthrone our immortal Constitution as 
the ruling instrument of our national 
will. When, and only when that is 
done, can abiding peace in industry be 
established on a permanent basis. Love 
and not hate is the law of life. It is 
the mother of the only justice that will 
endure. 





LABOR vs. LABOR, et el. 


A CARTOONIST in a local daily 
newspaper presents an interesting 
and suggestive picture consisting of a 
group of workmen who find on arriv- 
ing at their place of employment that 
the factory has been shut down because 
of a lack of coal. The men, apparently 
puzzled and not a little surprised, keep 
saying to themselves, “but we are not 
on strike.” There is a lesson here that 
labor generally would do well to pon- 
der thoughtfully. 

The coal and railway unions have 
for weeks, and indeed months, been 
hitting desperately, and not without 
considerable success, at the public. 
Their purpose has been, of course, to 
force the consumers to bring pressure 
to bear upon the coal operators and 
the railways to the end that they be 
made to yield to the demands of the 
workers. No doubt they have succeed- 
ed in putting “capitalists” and “finan- 
ciers’—the latter are alleged to “con- 
trol” about everything in the universe 
—to considerable inconvenience. But 
do these unions realize that after all 
the chief sufferers from their tactics 








are inevitably their fellow laborers? 

Not only are men thrown out of 
work, thereby losing for a time the 
means of support for themselves and 
their families, as the cartoonist sug- 
gests, but if there is a serious shortage 
of fuel for domestic uses it will be 
the poor who suffer first and most 
severely. There are plenty among 
these who are fully as skilled work- 
men as the coal miner and the railway 
shopmen and who have no hope at 
best of obtaining wages equivalent to 
those received by the two latter groups. 
How long will it take labor generally 
to realize facts of this sort? 





RIDICULOUS STATEMENTS 


S OME ridiculous statements get into 
print. 

One of the farm publications says: 
“The annual waste of razor blades, 
used once or twice and then discarded, 
would build a railroad from Hong- 
kong to Seattle, including bridges and 
culverts.” 

So? 

In 1920 the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, which supplies perhaps 65 
or 75 per cent of the blades used in 
America, if not in the world, sold 
19,051,268 dozen. Safety razer blades 
sell at less than $1 a dozen retail and 
1920 was the biggest year up to that 
time in the company’s history. 

How far would $20,000,000 go in 
building a railroad from Hongkong to 
Seattle ? 

Did the farm publication mean to 
bridge the Pacific or merely build a 
railroad of the mileage from Hongkong 
to Seattle? 

If bridging the Pacific were a pos- 
sibility, there isn’t enough money in the 
world to pay the cost. And why cul- 
verts in an ocean? 

One office building in New York— 
the Equitable—cost more to build than 
is spent in one year by all the people 
of the earth on safety-razor blades. 





AUSTRIA’S ECONOMIC PLIGHT 


Ho?’ desperate is the plight of 
Austria is attested by the contro- 
versy which has broken out over dispo- 
sition of the remains. France wants 
Austria joined to the Little Entente 
and thus made a vassal of the states 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In this issue “American In- 


dustries” begins a series of 
Signed stories by the Gover- 
nors of our possessions, show- 
ing how they fit into the eco- 
nomic scheme of the United 
States. 





largely carved out of the old Austro- 
Hungarian empire. Italy opposes this 
and would establish an Italian protec- 
torate over what territory has been left 
attached to the ancient capital of the 
Hapsburgs. 

There might be poetic justice in 
placing the Austrians at the tender 
mercies of the Czechs, Slavs and other 
peoples they so long oppressed, but 
Italy sees in this proposal a menace to 
her own safety, and is unwilling to be 
a party to a program which would in- 
sure the safety of France at the ex- 
pense of her own security. So the pro- 
posal of an Italian protectorate is ad- 
vanced, coupled with the suggestion 
that the Duke of Aosta, cousin of 
King Victor, be made Viceroy of Aus- 
tria. 

Thus it is seen how thoroughly Eur- 
ope is getting away from the idea back 
of the League of Nations and how 
completely it is returning to the old 
theory of balancing powers. It is the 
doctrine which Clemenceau _ stoutly 
championed at the peace conference, 
but which he and other European 
statesmen appeared to abandon at 
the insistence of President Wilson 
and in the expectation of American 
assistance. Now that there no longer 
is need or prospect of profit or pre- 
tense, European statesmanship is fol- 
lowing its natural bent. 

It is evident that something must be 
done to make the situation of Austria 
economically possible. The Austrians 
prefer to seek a way out of their diffi- 
culties by uniting with the other Ger- 
man states. France will not agree to 
this, because it would mean a stronger 
Germany. On the contrary, French 
policy aims at strengthening the Little 
Entente and an alliance with the Pow- 
ers which constitute it. To Italy this 
would mean merely the building up of 
a new menace on her eastern borders 
to take the place of the old menace of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, and 
Italy never will consent to such a 
program. 
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(Continued from page 20.) 
cause exporters would be able in some 
instances to fill orders entirely from 
foreign goods. This question requires 
careful consideration in the interests 
of American industry, but so far as the 
interests of shipping alone are con- 
cerned, the reconsignment business will 
be a valuable adjunct to the trans-ship- 
ment trade. 

One of the important purposes of 
our protective tariff system is to elim- 
inate the margin in the cost of pro- 
duction which gives foreign countries 
an advantage in trade within our bord- 
ers. While the free port in no way 
affects the amount of duties imposed 
on foreign manufactures for domestic 
consumption, it offers to them better 
facilities for entering our markets. 
Our own manufacturers have found it 
profitable to stock goods in the ware- 
houses of foreign free ports so that 
they would be in a position to take 
advantage of market conditions. The 
scope of commerce is broadened by 
free ports, and where successful they 
become important emporia for world 
trade. The effect upon some American 
industries, however, might be unfavor- 
able, but apparently no study of the 
matter with relation to specific branches 
of industry has been made. It might 
be pertinent to inquire, for instance, 
regarding the effect of maintaining in 
storage at free ports of the country 
large quantities of Belgian glass and 
German cutlery. The cost of holding 
foreign goods in free ports would be 
less than the cost of holding similar 
American goods in warehouses in this 
country, because of the lower valua- 
tion of foreign goods prior to assess- 
ment of duty. 

One of the factors contributing to 
the success or failure of a vessel to 
earn a profitable return is the prompt- 
ness of her turn-around. Vessels are 
earning only when in motion and time 
spent in port from whatever cause re- 
duces the annual cargo capacity and 
increases the cost per cargo ton. The 
average time now spent in port by 
cargo vessels of from 5,000 to 10,000 
deadweight tons is about Io to 12 days, 
but delays frequently occur which seri- 
ously increase the time in port. 

The administration of the laws re- 
specting customs often involves serious 
delays to the ship. The customs in- 
spectors or guards keep close surveil- 
lance over the cargo from the time the 
ship berths until it is removed by con- 
signee or deposited in bonded ware- 
house. Since goods may not be re- 
moved until they have passed such 
inspection, they must necessarily be 
held upon the pier or in the transit 
shed where they block the traffic and 
interfere with the expeditious unload- 
ing of the ship. At New York and 
other ports having narrow piers of lim- 
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ited area requiring the removal of 
goods by drays to warehouses more or 
less remote from the pier, it is imprac- 
ticable to secure dispatch. 

At a free port or free zone no such 
impediments to the prompt unloading 
of the ship would occur and the speed 
of unloading would be controlled only 
by the capacity of the physical facilities 
at the terminal. 
therefore that the establishment of free 
zones will result in a better turn- 
around for American ships and insure 
more favorable opportunities for pro- 
fitable operation, provided the termin- 
als are planned with due regard to the 
needs of the traffic. * 


Many of the important raw products | 


of the world are produced in countries 
of small population and limited con- 
suming ability. The tonnage of the 
exports from such countries is nor- 
mally far in excess of the tonnage of 
their imports. The amount of Ameri- 
can goods which may be exported on 
one ship to a country of this character 
is usually small. This condition has 
necessitated the use of triangular routes 
in order to avoid the poor load factor 
which is involved*in direct service to 
such countries. Thus it happens that 
the maritime nations have concentrat- 
ed their efforts upon controlling a large 
share of the shipping to and from cer- 
tain markets which they find them- 
selves in a favorable position to de- 
velop. In such a development the free 
port or some institution affording sim- 
ilar conveniences is indispensable. The 
focusing at one port of goods for re- 
export to countries producing raw 
materials, permits the establishment of 
regular vessel service, and inevitably 
results in drawing to that port the larg- 
er portion of the raw: materials of 
such countries. Thus Hamburg has 
become an important world market for 
rice; London for wool, tea and tin; 
Liverpool for cotton; Glasgow for 
hides; and Amsterdam for rubber. 

“As an indication of the extent to 
which we are now dependent upon cer- 
tain maritime nations for the procure- 
ment of products not originating in 
the country from which imported, the 
following list of articles imported by 
the United States from Great Britain 
during the calendar year 1920 is pre- 
sented : 


Barks, cinchona.......lbs. * 728,200 
Salts of cinchona bark. “ 624,921 
Gum arabic ..... 3a Bre 2,203,505 
CODGIEG, « « ste san “4,092,209 
Cite ey 13,464,802 
COPECO Ge ie scien ca eb 2,401,002 
OE ites «5 Sk oe eel 377,034 
Cotten © .......7 a ** 14,006,601 
Ostrich feathers. . 3a F 47,719 
OL en tons 663 
Sisal grass ..... yaaa ie 3,505 
Dates _.c.... .<———n Ibs. 4,824,501 
Raisins ..... ae a 5,040,074 


‘There can be no doubt 


Cocoanut meat (shred- 


ded, dessicated).....lbs. 1,534,624 
Brazil nuts "soe 2 ae * 223,043 
Shelled peanuts ...... 6 746,157 
Furs, .tindressed saa No. 27,786,542 
Furs, dressed a. aan = 493,622 
Balata, unmanufactured lbs. 870,246 
Gutta-jelutong ....... ¥ 274,145 
India rubber . "95207015 
Ivory: 4/20. eee 162,426 
Oil cake (ae. ae “14,954,350 
Chinese nut oils 2. 2am gals 300,709 
Cocoanut oil 2. eaaeee Ibs. 499,751 
Olive oil2.) yee gals 40,256 
Palm*oil’ 2.7 eee Ibs. 29,728,509 
Platnum (ieee oz. troy 16,307 
Diamonds:04 sae carats 29,257 
Pearls: 2). 2.0 $3,235,320 
Shells, mother-of-pearl.Ibs. 1,628,837 
Raw; silk): 2.30 See © 1,915 
Capsicum) \.,...... sane re 734,991 
Cassia.) ae. . 24 pa 6,521 
Cloves 2) .13)ae ee ee SOO 3G 
Ginger root, 27. fg 200,023 
Nutmegs. °.).0 99 eee ie 186,645 
Pepper... yee “fo AS BOA COA: 
Sponges |:....a yee x 856,847 
Cane sugar 2) |e “5 30,2607:263 
Ted! Js. 9: aoe Tae 
Tin ore... 3. ee tons 1,039 
Tin in bars, blocks, 

etc. 2. U2. ce Ibs. 24,243,812 
Tobacco) isia.ve ae ae 7 6,134 
Wood. pulpoe7 ieee tons 2,167 
Hair of angora goat...lbs. 1,043,100 


The above list is not intended to be 
complete but will furnish an idea of 
the large amount of material which we 
procure by indirect routes. Bearing 
in mind that Great Britain sold similar 
articles to many other countries be- 
sides the United States it will be seen 
that the business must be enormously 
profitable. The total value of articles 
of foreign and colonial merchandise 
exported from Great Britain in 1913 
was £109,575,037. The absence of 
similar trans-shipment and reconsign- 
ment business in this country is an 
obstacle in the way of the development 
of our Merchant Marine. 

Study of our trade statistics clearly 
shows the lack of sufficient return car- 
goes to the countries from which we 
secure the larger share of the raw 
materials which move in greatest vol- 
yme, and likewise shows the lack of a 
sufficient volume of heavy imports 
from the countries to which our major 
exports are destined. From a per- 
sonal examination of the cargo situa- 
tion at.a number of our important 
ports, the writer has been deeply im- 
pressed with the unfavorable condi- 
tions affecting the ability of American 
ships to establish well-balanced trade to 
and from the United States. With the 
advantages offered to us by the Pana- 
ma Canal route it is time for us to 
adopt a policy having for its object a 
gradual correction of the cargo defi- 
ciencies of our trade routes. 
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Planting Yankee Trees In France 


American Forestry Association is sending millions of seeds of the 
fine woods of this country to help reforest the lands devastated 
during the war—and pointing lesson for American industry 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By ARTHUR NEWTON PACK 


European Commissioner, American Forestry Association 


E all remember during the 
World War that almost every 
account of a battle seemed to 
have the word “wood” on the end of it. 
If it did not it was safe to assume that 
a wood was not far away, particularly 
in France. Soon Yankee tree seeds 
will be healing those scars of war. The 
seedlings are well up from the first 
shipment of tree seeds, for three years 
ago the American Forestry Association 
sent from Boston the first allotment of 
tree seeds. Since that time another 
immense shipment was made in April 
this year, on the anniversary of our 
declaration of war against the Central 
powers. 


France has always, and rightly so, 
been very proud of her forests. When 
_the trees were presented to Ambassador 
Jusserand and Mr. J. J. Broderick, 
counsellor of the British Embassy, Mr. 
Jusserand said “America has again 
come to the rescue.” That is not 
stretching the point for indeed France 
is in great need of quick restoration of 
her forests. 

In that need is a great lesson for 
American business men. Forest prod- 
ucts are the backbone of every indus- 
try. The wheels of industry cannot 
turn without forest products. They 
enter into every phase of our daily life. 
No foreign foe has ever laid waste our 
great forests, but fire and reckless cut- 
ting have. We of this country must 
put our idle land to work just as surely 
and quickly as must France and those 
other parts of Europe, particularly 
Great Britain, where there was whole- 
sale cutting to meet the call of war. 

The fine spirit with which the unique 
present was received and how the tree 
seeds will help to bind the Allied Na- 
tions together is shown in the follow- 
ing general order by the French min- 
istry : 

“The plantations made from the seed 
presented to us by the American For- 
estry Association should be located in 
places readily accessible to the main 
traveled roads and. if possible, on or 
near well-known sites, with the view 
that such future forests remain as a 
monument to the partnership of France 
_ and America in the great war.” 

In the British Isles which lost the 





most forest cover because it was there 
cutting was done on a wholesale scale 
to meet the demands of war, the same 
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In Belgium, too, 
forward, and in the 
.rdennes mountains, 
; left nothing stand- 


good feeling prevai 
the work is going 
once beautiful 

where German ax« 











Because they died—the self-same way 
Have followed them, oh, how 
Shall we deserve so fine a thing 
For our memorial, 
As trees lit with the green of Spring, 
Or scarlet fires of fall? 
~—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Yankee Trees in France 

No futile wreaths that fade and die 
Whose life is but a day, 

Can truly honor those who lie 
So many leagues away; 

Nor fainting blossoms represent 
The hope, the strength, the urge 

Of Youth incar ‘nate—why, it sent 
Them laughing, to the verge. 

For those who perished overseas 
Our Jeg host that lies 

In France, let hosts of living trees 
Gloriously arise. 

Rise where charred limbs of older trees 
Flung mute against the sky, 

To countless wanton cruelties 
In silence testify. 

And at some distant future day 
When we, who mourn them now, 


eee 


ing, patches of American Douglas fir 
are rearing their heads where once was 
the mark of the German heel. During 
my three month inspection trip I visit- 
ed many of the places where the trees 
will go or have gone. This listing of 
the places will be of the greatest inter- 
est to all Americans who were “over 
there” or plan to go. Here are some 
of the places: 


In County Tyrone, Ireland, where 
the best nursery showing of any plant- 
ed by the British Forestry commission 
has been made. 

In the forest of Normal where in a 
25,000 acre forest of pine and beech 
the German axe left nothing but the 
smallest saplings. 

In the Ardennes mountains border- 
ing the old duchy of Luxembourg. 

Along the Caledonian canal, Scot- 
land, know n to all the American navy 
because it was there the American sub- 
marine chasers were mobilized. 

Along the Chemin des Dames, where 
the Doughboy made history. 

Around Lille, Valenciennes and Hir- 
son, at the doors of reviving industry. 

In the forest of Saint Gobain and 
around the ruins of the famous Cou- 
cyle-Chateau. 

A tremendous task faces the Allied 
countries and the magnitude of it is 
seen in the fact that Great Britain’s 
program calls for fourteen thousand 
pounds of seed per annum while France 
needs an equal amount and because of 
the summer drought Belgium needs al- 
most as much. 

The seedlings were placed first of 
all by the French government along 
the Chemin des Dames where the glory 
of the doughboy is forever enshrined. 
So awful was the artillery fire, hardly 
a charred stump remains of the once 
thick forest along the slopes. But now 
row on row, like the poppies of Flan- 
ders, the seedlings carpet the slopes 
once gouged and torn by battle’s heel in 
the struggles against militarism. These 
trees will be an inspiring memorial in 
the years to come. American trees too 
will be found taking the place of their 
comrades who fell in the forest of Saint 
Gobain and around the ruins of the 
famous Coucyle-Chateau, dynamited by 
the retreating Germans. 
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In the “Red Zone” of France two million acres must be reforested 


To the north the German army cut 
every stick of available timber for its 
own use. In the forest of Normal 
stood acres of beautiful pine and beech 
forest, of which nothing remains _to- 
day except the stumps. So vast an 
undertaking is involved in replanting 
everywhere at once that here the 
French have adopted a somewhat dif- 
ferent system—clearing and spading 
up only a little circle here and there 
wherein our seed has been sown direct- 
ly without the intermediate nursery 
state. The loss may be heavier but the 
labor of reforestation should be light- 
ened. 

This experiment with our seeds is of 
unusual interest to us in America, 
where planting labor costs are so high 
and it may be that an experiment made 
with American Douglas fir in France 
will prove to have real value to for- 
estry in America. The whole northern 
district, Lille, Valenciennes and Hir- 
son is part of the great coal mining and 
manufacturing center of France which 
the German army so thoroughly demol- 
ished and because of their location at 
the door of reviving industry the wood- 
lands here, splashed with patches of 
American trees will hold some of the 
highest commercial value of any for- 
ests in the world. No better proof of 
the importance of reforesting our own 
eastern areas need be sought. 

Both France and Belgium are great- 
ly pleased with our American Douglas 
fir, which with us is found in the great- 
est abundance on the northern Pacific 
Coast. M. Crahay, who has for some 
years been the very active head of for- 
estry in Belgium, is a great believer in 
this tree, which will go far to help meet 
the serious problems of afforestation. 

The Belgian ministry of waters and 
forests once boasted of several fine 
small plantations of Douglas fir in the 


Ardennes mountains bordering on the 
old Duchy of Luxembourg where most 
of the Belgian forests were formerly 
located, and this.is the area which will 
be replanted with patches of American 
Douglas fir mixed with European pine 
and spruce. 


Intermingling of kinds and planting 
in small groups common to both France 
and Belgium is intended as an assur- 
ance against serious loss from insect 
or other pests which might be particu- 
larly like to attack a foreign species. 
Also it must be recognized that even 
if a good average crop of seedlings 
from the twenty-five million seeds pre- 
sented by the association to each of 
our former allies were to be planted in 
a single block, the resulting forest 
‘would not be likely to cover in all more 
than five or six.thousand acres, while 
France, for example, is confronted with 
the necessity of re-afforesting not less 





than two million acres. 

Across the channel the use of our 
seeds is of more than ordinary interest 
because of its connection with Great 
Britain’s new forest policy. Here again 
the favorite American species is the 
Douglas fir, although, Sitka spruce 
(the spruce of Alaska and our north- 
ern Pacific Coast) is much desired. As 
a moisture loving tree it would seem to 
be especially suited to the British clim- 
ate. 

About a hundred pounds of Ameri- 
can seeds were allocated by the British 
forestry commission to the interesting 
work of afforestation along the route 
of the Caledonian canal of Scotland. 
From the point of view of sentiment 
few better places could have been 
found than this, since the canal was 
the route by which a large number of 
American submarine chasers were mo- 
bilized at will either in the Irish sea 
or the North Sea. Almost within sight 
of one of these future American tree 
plantations lie to-day row upon row of 
chasers, now the property of the Brit- 
ish Government and awaiting sale or 
demolition. * 

Douglas fir is being planted in almost 
every section of the British Isles, but 
by far the larger portion of the seeds 
which came from the American For- 
estry Association were dispatched by 
the commission to Ireland. These were 
planted in nurseries in County Tyrone 
about eighteen months ago and have 
shown a surprisingly rapid and healthy 
growth. It is in fact one of the very 
best nursery showings that may be seen’ 
anywhere, and the local foresters may 
well be proud thereof. 

This disposition of the seeds was_ 
made quite without any suggestions 
from the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and in view of the unending Irish 
problems can only hope that here, too, 
their dedication as seeds of good will 
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Growing American larch in England’s historic Windsor Forest | 
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will bear fruit in helping to establish 
the desire for broad-minded coopera- 
tion and understanding. 

In presenting the second shipment of 
seeds, Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the American Forestry Association, 
pointed out the importance of a na- 
tional forest policy to this country, say- 
ing : 
“T give these seeds to France so she 
may grow one hundred million Ameri- 
can trees. France needs these seeds to 
restore her forests and woodlands in 
the battle zones 
where they were 
cut down for war- 
time purposes or 
destroyed by con- 
flict. The trees will 
be placed on her 
battlefields and will 
be perpetual me- 
morials to the 
American _ soldiers 
who fought and 
bled there. They 
will be perpetual 
because France in 
her great wisdom 
has a forest policy 
which maintains 
steady production 
of lumber without 
decreasing her for- 
est area. In this 
she sets the United 
States an example 
which we have not 
learned to follow 
but which we must 
follow and without 
delay. 

“This forest pol- 
icy of France made 
it possible for 
France and her Al- 
lies to win the great 
war. The United 
States must have a 
forest policy if she 
means to be safe 
from war defeat in 
the future. So 
these Douglas fir 
seeds grown in 
French soil will 
provide timber for 
France for all fu- 
ture generations 
and her forests of American trees 
will forever remain as a memorial to 
the friendship of the two great Repub- 
lics whose soldiers have fought shoul- 
der to shoulder on the home soils of 
each. 

“Since the war Great Britain has 
been quick to take up the scientific re- 
habilitation of her forest. resources. 
Being close to the scene of conflict, she 
cut until little remains of her famous 
wooded areas. War is a costly lesson 
but Great Britain is profiting by that 
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lesson by pushing the rebuilding of her 
forests as rapidly as possible under the 
direction of the British Forestry Com- 
mission. 

“Will America learn that lesson? It 
may turn out that, after all, these tree 
seeds will be in reality a gift to the 
American people, for seeing the great 
need after the great sacrifice your coun- 
tries made, our own people will come to 
see that the millions of idle acres in 
their own country should be put to 
work growing trees as speedily as pos- 





Ambassador Jusserand of France (left) and John Joyce Broderick, Counsellor of the British 
Embassy, receiving tree seeds from Charles Lathrop Pack, American Forestry Association 


sible. If it should so turn out, your 
countries with these trees across the 
seas will have done a great service, the 
greatest service that can be done this 
country at this time.” 

In replying, M. Jusserand told what 
forests mean to his country and to any 
country, saying: 

“Once more America is coming to 
the rescue. Wedid not believe that our 
gratitude could-be increased, but it will 
be by what you are doing. | 

“Of few things were we prouder 
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than our forests, well-kept owing to 
the exertions of the pupils of our Na- 
tional School of Forestry at Nancy. 
The immense importance for a people 
that every citizen be a useful citizen 
and every parcel of the national terri- 
tory be of use, is now better under- 
stood. The existence of coal and oil 
does not depend on us; we can consume 
it, not make it. But the existence of 
forests depends on us, and what does 
that existence mean? It means well- 
regulated waters which will insure the 
fertility of plains 
and valleys, it 
means renewable 
stores of heat and 
force, renewable 
timber for our 
houses, and a thou- 
sand other pur- 
poses. I say noth- 
ing of what it sup- 
plies for mere en- 
joyment; shade, 
beauty, quiet, the 
song of birds. The 
forest is the friend 
OL man man 
should be the 
friend of the for- 
est; hence what we 
have long done on 
that line in France. 

“Our forests suf- 
fered terribly from 
the war as some of 
you may have seen; 
where for centuries 
trees waved their 
green foliage noth- 
ing is left now but 
barren ground. As 
we must recon- 
struct our houses, 
SO we are now try- 
ing to reconstruct 
our forests. And 
there your gener- 
ous help comes in, 
most efficacious and 
welcome.” 

There has never 
been an event in the 
history of the world 
that has brought to 
the front the value 
of national re- 
sources as did the 


World War. So England has_be- 


gun in the last two years what 
France began two hundred years, 
yes, three hundred years ago. Ger- 


many began about the same time. 
A forest policy became such a part of 
the daily life of the nations of Conti. 
nental Europe they have almost for 
gotten when such a policy was begun 

The wonder and beauty of French 
forests so impressed the American sol- 
dier, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
begun a nation-wide movement in co- 
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operation with the American Forestry 
Association for memorial forests wher- 
ever that organization has a post. Here 
and there we find reforesting plans for 
small areas but nothing as yet on a 
national scale. 

Does the lesson of France mean any- 


thing to American business men? Does 
the fact that we have 81 million acres 
of idle land in the East and Middle 
West close to our factory doors fit for 
nothing but growing trees mean any- 
thing to the American business man? 
A look at his last freight bill for lum- 








Automobile 


Ae eae thefts seem to keep 
right along with automobile pro- 
duction, according to statistics of 28 
“index” cities for which complete four- 
year figures have been kept by the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciations. 

These 28 cities show that 37,554 
motor vehicles were stolen in 1921 and 
21,273 recovered. The number unre- 
covered was 40 per cent of the total, 
the highest noted in the four years, 
indicating that the thieves not only are 
keeping abreast of the production but 
forging ahead of the police depart- 
ments and the legislative bodies in 
means devised to safeguard the owner. 

A summary of the four-year figures 
for the 28 cities follows: 


Stolen Recovered Unrecovered 
1918 27,445 21,673 21% 
1919, 33,508 24,740 26% 
1920 30,046 21272 29% 
1921 37,554 26,517 40% 


New York again heads the list with 
total number stolen, 6,808. Chicago is 
a close second with 6,799. Chicago re- 
coveries, 4,438, however, were greatly 
in excess of the recoveries in New 
York, 3,451. Twenty-one cities showed 
a greater number stolen in 1921 than 
in 1920. Cleveland, Portland, Oregon, 
Seattle, Salt Lake, Columbus, Ohio, 
York, and Richmond, showed fewer 
thefts in 1921 than in 1920. 

“The greatest handicap under which 
the police are laboring in the recovery 
of stolen vehicles,” according to C. A. 
Vane, general manager of the associa- 
tion, “is lax enforcement of laws to 
punish motor vehicle thieves. Courts 
are unduly lenient with this class of 
offenders. Charges are continued 
against such law-breakers until the 
patience of the witnesses is exhausted, 
finally resulting in dismissals and nolle 
prosequis.”’ 

A tendency was also noted during 
the 1921 depression, for owners of in- 
sured vehicles to conspire for the dis- 
appearance of the vehicles in order to 
collect the insurance. Numerous cities 
over the country reported the recov- 
ery of motor cars from quarries, pits 
and rivers, that had been reported 
stolen and which the police declare 
were clearly disposed of, with the con- 
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ber will give him an answer to that 
question. The putting of that idle land 
to work is the most important eco- 
nomic question facing American indus- 
try to-day. The whole future pros- 
perity and safety of the nation is bound 
up in the working out of that problem. 


Thefts On The Increase 


nivance of the owner. 
The detailed record for the 28 cit- 
ies follows: 


AUTOMOBILES 

Stolen Recovered 

19201021 1020 1021 

New York ..... 5,179 6,808 2,717 3,451 
Chicago ........ 5,974 6,709 4,340 4,438 
Detroitmern were 3,300 3,732 2,563 2,410 
Cleveland ...... 2,649meI304 91,765 1,532 
Los Angeles . 1,654meeg335 1,152 1,725 
Kansas City.... SolMems77 34I 1,153 
_ Portland, Ore... 465 338 418 303 
ID Enver wisi. ae SsSmenoo2 651 1,711 
San Francisco... 1,186 1,652 1,156 1,608 
SEUIEOUIS wae ses). 7 M500 641 1,247 
Seattle ......... 1,00SMMNS6r° 900 #8710 
Indianapolis ... 1,152 1,238 833 979 


Bostonimacsntre 480 490 207. 216 
Salt) LakesGitye 5024) SION 8 S555 os 
Oakland, Cal.... 564 729 549 #680 
Omaha, Nebizi-2 634 99027.0h0 EEO 5 
Columbus, OO... (513 "40S = see7auewass 
Cincinnati, O... 525 740 7 e7aeeads 
Oklahoma City... 205 403 133 306 
Albany, N. Y... S72 sA) 70 177 
BittaloseNeeYoee 743. 1,152 — SOtmen0co 
Newport, R. I... 12 14 12 14 
VYorkee Pateseere 8 2 8 2 
Grand Rapids... 262) 4267 e250 e207 
Richmond, Va.. 148) 98130 93 100 
Dayton, Omens 108 \- (227 ea ee 2 
Lowell, Mass.... 18 36 y 31 
Evansville, Ind.. 43 124 40 + I19 














Totals 4..4.%.. 30,046) 37:554021 27402057 


Motor Travelers’ Service 


PROGRAM of free informa- 
tion to the traveling motorist in 
every American city and community 
large enough to boast a name is being 
planned for the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World in Minneapolis. 


Perry S. Williams, vice-president of 
the community advertising department 
of the organization and manager of the 
Minneapolis Journal travel and resort 
bureau, is developing the plans, which 
include the establishment of informa- 
tion stations in every State having, 
wherever possible, no greater distance 
than twenty-five to fifty miles between 
stations. 


“It is possible to place more than 
one-third of the population of the 
United States in privately owned auto- 
mobiles at one time to-day,” Mr. Wil- 
liams declared. “At least forty million 
of people, therefore, can tour wherever 
and whenever their fancy strikes them. 


“The railroads have built up an ex- 
tensive system across the nation for 
encouraging passenger train travel and 
for giving information concerning this 
mode of touring. Great as the motor 
field is at the present time, its future 
possibilities are stupendous with auto- 
mobiles being purchased with the rap- 
idity they now are and will continue 
tov hes 


Mr. Williams explained that not 
every section of the country can be a 
tourist terminal, but the resort bureau 


/ 


manager pointed out that every com- 
munity can place itself on the most 
desired highway to and from some re- 
sort or vacation center through the 
establishment of a station to form the 
nation-wide chain of service for the 
motorists. 

“Just as the railroads in an earlier 
day took their routes by way of com- 
munities which had proved good trad- 
ing points or by dint of the efforts of 
the first citizens had built themselves 
up as important centers, so the main 
arteries of motor travel are being de- 
termined to-day,” added Mr. Williams. 
“The man who travels in his own ma- 
chine is following the routes over which 
it is easiest for him to find his way.” 

Communities are becoming known 
for their services and treatment, or 
lack of it, he said. The proposed na- 
tion-wide service, he continued, would 
have no place for the community 
“which is out to gouge and otherwise 
mistreat the transient automobilist.” 

In Minnesota the information chain 
built up already includes more than 500 
stations, Mr. Williams announced. 
This means aid for the tourist on an 
average of every 14 miles of the 7,000 
miles of the State trunk highway sys- 
tem, he said. In addition each 5 miles 
of this highway system is patroled by 
a State agent, who keeps constant 
watch of traveling conditions and who 
stands ready to serve the tourist free, 
according to Mr. Williams. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Active Business Man 


with 10 years’ Latin-American 


mercantile and social expe- 
rience seeks connection with 


mercantile 


manufacturing or 
house for purpose of either per- 


manent representation or inves- 
tigation trip in those countries. 
Also ready to discuss very fav- 
orable and economic proposi- 
tion for the representation’ of 
group of non-competitive man- 
ufacturers, who may want to 
show their products at the Bra- 
zilian International Exposition 
at Rio Janeiro this winter. 
Speaks Spanish, French and 
German. Best of references, 
bank and others. 


Address ““O. W. B.,”’ Amer- 


ican Industries, New York. 








NATIONAL 
REPUTATION 


IS AN ASSET 


Informative publicity increases 

Business, expands Trade, and 

builds a National Reputation 

for your product and your 
factory. 


LET US SHOW YOU 
HOW 


We Specialize on Trade and 
Industrial Problems. 


i 
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CLARKE PUBLICITY 
SERVICE 


B. C. CLARKE, General Manager 
MILLS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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COTTON CLOTH EXPORTS GROW 


The quantity of cotton cloths ex- 
ported from the United States in the 
fiscal year just ended showed a mate- 
rial increase over the preceding year 
and a big gain when compared with the 
pre-war average. The value, of course, 
showed a decline; the average export 
price per yard in the fiscal year 1922 
was but about one-half as much as 
that of the immediately preceding year. 
The quantity exported in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1922, says the Trade Rec- 
ord of The National City Bank of 
New York, was 613 million yards 
against 556 millions in the immediately 
preceding year, but the 1922 value was 
only $77,000,000 against $141,000,000 
in the year preceding. The quantity 
exported increased 10 per cent while 
the value declined 45 per cent. The 
average export price of the cloths sent 
out of the country in the fiscal year 
1922, and 12.5c. per yard against 25.4c. 
in the fiscal year igat. 


This increase in the quantity ex- 
ported in 1922 occurs, says the Trade 
Record, especially in the Orient. 
China alone took over 30 million yards 
against I2 millions in the preceding 
yards against 43 millions a year ear- 
lier. To Asia and Oceania as a whole 
the exports of the fiscal year 1922 
were 162 million yards against 96 mil- 
lions in the preceding year. To Eur- 
ope, the great cotton goods manufac- 
turer outside of the United States, the 
total in the year just ended was 4o 
million yards against 20 million in the 
preceding year, and to South America 
115 million yards against 124 millions 
in the fiscal year i921. The one grand 
division which showed a marked de- 
cline is North America, to which the 
exports of the year were but 239 mil- 
lion yards against 279 millions in the 
preceding year and practically all of 
this fall-off occurs in the shipments to 
Cuba to which the exports in the fiscal 
year 1922 were but 30 million yards 
against approximately go millions in 
the year preceding. These figures of 
distribution are exclusive of about 50 
million yards for which destination is 
not yet shown in the official reports 
of 1921 and 1922. 


This persistent increase in the ex- 
portation of cotton goods despite the 
fall of one-half in price calls attention, 
says the Trade Record, to the steady 


-gains which our cotton manufacturers 


have made in the distribution of their 
products. to other parts of the world. 
The exports of cotton cloths averaged 
a little more than 400 million yards per 
annum in the decade ending 1910, and 
in the year immediately preceding the 
war were 415 million yards. Our ex- 
ports showed a rapid increase, averag- 
ing about 700 million yards per year in 
the four years ending with 1920. 
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WHEN you want it: 
WHERE you want 
——~ ‘it from 


character. 


ACCURATE 


TRUTHFUL 
VITAL 

A determining factor in 
increasin sales through 
the medium of a more intimate 


knowledge of your sales 
territory 


| a 
SPECIAL SCOUT SER 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


K M.BERTRAN 


ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 
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Yankee Gum Wins Europe’s Favor 


Use of strictly American confection taught French and British by 
our soldiers in World War; foreign prejudice against it has been 
overcome and products to value of $2,612,540 were exported in 1920 


HERE is probably no industry 
\ which is looked upon as more 


typically American than_ the 
manufacture of chewing gum. Origi- 
nating in the Yankee curiosity of its 
inventor and developed with great in- 
genuity, it has become one of the most 
popular and widely used confections in 
the United States.. In the last few 
years also it has received a long-delayed 
approval abroad. Long after chewing 
gum was accepted unquestioningly by 
the American public, foreigners looked 
upon it with scorn and derision and 
treated it as an American habit to be 
strenuously avoided. 

Now, however, chewing gum has be- 
come an international product, sold in 
every country in the world. In the 
year 1920, in addition to a domestic 
consumption of over $100,000,000 
worth, chewing gum products to the 
value of $2,612,540 were shipped 
abroad. It is a matter of more than 
passing interest also that the largest 
foreign sales are in the countries in 
which chewing gum was introduced 
with the most difficulty. For many 
years England was a_ stronghold of 
conservatism against the chewing gum 
habit. She is now America’s best cus- 
tomer. 

Chewing gum is a simple product 
consisting of the hardened sap of the 
sapota tree combined with a flavoring 
extract to make it more palatable. It 
first came into being as an article of 
commerce about fifty years ago. Its 
inventor became interested in the sap 
of the sapota tree and experimented 
with it, hoping to be able to vulcanize it 
to use as a rubber substitute, in which 
he was unsuccessful. In the course 
of his experimentations, however, he 
became impressed with the resemblance 
of the sap to spruce and cherry gum 
which at that time were the only chew- 
ing gums known. He boiled the sap, 
kneaded it as if it had been dough, let 
it harden and then cut it in pieces. He 
tried it out on some school children in 
a nearby school and found that it met 


with an enthusiastic reception. From’ 


this groping and experimenting was 
evolved the great chewing gum indus- 
try of the present. 

The chewing gum company founded 
by the original inventor to-day occu- 
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pies in one of its factories, a plant 
covering a full city block and embrac- 
ing 555,000 square feet of floor space. 
The capacity of this plant in full oper- 
ation is 250,000 boxes a year. This 
factory, although the largest, repre- 
sents only one of the several huge 
plants in the United, States, all of 
which are working at capacity to-sat- 
isfy the craving for chewing gum 
which exists among so large a propor- 
tion of the American public. 

The sapota tree, or as it is called in 
Mexico, zapote, is very similar to the 
rubber tree. It has a small bole which 
rises about thirty feet in the air be- 
fore branching. The best trees are 
found in Mexico and the Central 
American states, especially Guatemala. 
The trees can be successfully tapped 
only about once in four years and tap- 
ping is done during the rainy season. 

They go through the chicle forests 
and cut diagonal gashes in the boles 
of the tree from the ground up to the 
branching point. The sap oozes out 
through these gashes and runs down 
into canvas bags which are tied to the 
foot of the trees. The sap is allowed 
to run for several days and then the 
bags are collected and taken into the 
camps. There the sap is boiled in huge 
copper kettles and then poured off into 
cubical moulds ranging in size from 
I5 inches to two feet square. The 
hardened blocks of gum, usually 
weighing from 35 to 40 pounds, of 
which fully 35 per cent is moisture, are 
then ready for shipment. They are 
taken down to the seaports and shipped 
to the United States. 

Chicle is a pure vegetable substance 
but in its crude state is not fit for 
human consumption. After it reaches 
the factory it is first pounded into a 
pulverized state in which it looks very 
much like corn meal. It is then put 
into steam filtering presses and filtered 


under pressure through thirteen filter- ° 


ing screens. It comes out of the filter- 
ing process in liquid form, after which 
it is cooked and congealed and is then 
ready to be made into chewing gum. 
The gum, in batches of as much as 
200 pounds, is now put into steam jac- 
keted vessels and sugar and flavoring 
extracts are added. It is cooked until 
it reacher the semi-liquid state, after 


which it goes into a machine which 
consists of a moving belt on rollers. 
The gum is run on to this belt in a 
strip about fifteen inches wide and of 
the thickness of a completed piece of 
gum. As the belt moves, the gum pass- 
es under scoring knives which cut it 
into strips the width of the finished 
piece of gum. These trips are then 
piled on pine trays and taken into a 
drying room where they are kept us- 
ually over night until they have hard- 
ened. The strips of gum then go into 
the breaking room where they are cut 
into sticks ready for wrapping. 


The wrapping machines are remark- 
able examples of automatic machinery. 
For the first wrapping two types of 
outside wrapper are fed in from one 
side of the machine and the sticks of 
gum on the other side. The machine 
automatically wraps each piece of gum 
in oiled paper and the oil wrapped 
pieces are then automatically enclosed 
in either one of the other type of out- 
side wrapper. The sticks of gum are 
then dropped into containers from 
which they go to be packed in boxes for 
shipment. The capacity of these ma- 
chines varies somewhat according to 
the operator, but the average output is 
about 125 boxes per hour or 1,000 
boxes per day to each machine. 


A popular confection is a candy- 
coated chewing gum. In making this 
the gum is cut into small square pieces 
which are put into huge copper kettles, 
together with a sugar syrup. The 
kettles are tilted back and forth until 
the pieces of gum become coated with 
the syrup. After the pieces of gum 
are thoroughly sugar coated they are 
put into dry kettles where they are 
polished by friction. 


The machines which pack these 
candy-coated tablets in boxes are re- 
markable devices. Empty packages 
are fed into the machine, one end is 
closed by a steel finger and then twelve 
of the tablets are put into the package 
from the other end, which in turn is 
closed, and the filled packages drop 
into containers. 


It was the recent World War which 
gave it its popularity abroad. It was 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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America’s Greatest Waste _ 


is the prevalent use of unsub- 
stantial, short-lived materials 
—in industry and the 
home alike. 


<. y 


Waste’s most able aid is Rust— 


ip 








Rust ruins more than $600,000,000 worth of the 
metal work on American homes annually. Think of 
it! Six times as much property as is consumed 
by fire. 


The rust-loss in industrial buildings undoubtedly 


IN THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL FIELDS, chemists and 
engineers constantly are uncovering uses for the Ever- 
iasting Metals, and itis small wonder that a full,up-to- 
date knowledge of the uses and value of Copper Brass 
and the Bronzes is possessed only by research engineers. 


Believing that business executives will gladly availthem- 





selves of waysto improve their processes ,products and 
machines, the Copper and Brass Research Association 
offers the services ofits engineering staff. Write to the 
Manager ofthe Copper and Brass Research Association, 


will be found to be as large or larger than the rust- 
loss in homes. 


Nor is that all. Waste through the use of rusting 
materials in machinery and other equipment is 
quite as great as that in the buildings which house it. 
Then, too, thereis the seriousl oss caused by manu- 
factured articles themselves being spoiled by con- 
tact with rusted machine parts. 


The indirect losses due to rust are found in the 
money frittered away in expensive but futile at- 
tempts to thwart rust—money spent for repairing, 
coating, plating, dipping, galvanizing, and other 
costly makeshifts. 


The total cost of rust may well be several billion 
dollars a year. 
Copper and Brass are entirely unaffected 
by rust. For every trouble-ridden year in 
the short life of ordinary metals, Copper 
or Brass gives a decade of repair-proof, 
trouble-free service. 


Copper and Brass are cheaper be- 
cause you pay for them only ONCE 


COPPER t&& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 


25 Broadway , New York 





THESE ARE THE COMPANIES 


which now comprise the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association. They are telling the public of 





the wear-giving, everlasting properties of Copper 
and Brass —a task which is most economically accomplished by 
a concerted effort of the industry as a whole. 


Producer Members—who mine or refine Copper 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Arizona Commercial Mining Co. 
Braden Copper Company 

Calumet & Arizona Mining Company 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Company 
Chile Exploration Company 

Chino Copper Company 

Copper Range Company 

The East Butte Copper Mining Co. 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Miami Copper Company 

Mother Lode Coalition Mines Co. 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 
New Cornelia Copper Co. 

North Butte Mining Company 

Old Dominion Company 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co. 
Shattuck Arizona Copper Company 
United Verde Extension Mining Co. 
Utah Copper Company 

Utah Consolidated Mining Company 


Manufacturer Members— 
who fabricate and distribute Copper and Brass products 


Bridgeport Brass Company 
Main Office: Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chase Metal Works (Owned by 
the Chase Companies, Inc.) 
Main Office: Waterbury .Conn. 


U.T. Hungerford Brass & Cop- 


per Co. 
Main Office and Warehouse: 80 
Lafayette St., New York City. 


C. G. Hussey & Co. 
Main Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Michigan Copper & Brass Co. 
Main Office: Detroit, Mich. 


The National Brass & Copper 


Cor 
Main Office: Lisbon, Ohio 


New England Brass Co. 
Main Office: Taunton, Mass. 


Rome Brass & Copper Co. 
Main Office: Rome, N. Y. 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Main Office: Waterbury ,Conn. 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper 


oO. 
Main Office; Taunton, Mass. 
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Your Business and 
Export Trade 
in Canada 


If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 


Consult the Development Branch 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 


Develop 


to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 


Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WINDSOR STREET STATION 


MONTREAL 
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YANKEE GUM WINS IN EUROPE 
(Continued from page 32.) 
found to be valuable in soothing the 
nerves and in aiding digestion. It was 
also found of great service in fighting 
areas where the water supply was 
either limited or unfit for use. At the 
time of the big German retreat in the 
spring of 1918 when the Allied armies 
advanced to occupy the regions devas- 
tated by the Germans, an emergency 
call was sent to the Red Cross in Paris, 
asking for all its available supply of 
chewing gum. This was utilized to 
quench the thirst of the soldiers who 
were forbidden to use the local water 
supply. In the front line trenches 
where the soothing cigarette was for- 
bidden to the soldiers, chewing gum 
was utilized as a substitute. In the 
army hospitals chewing gum was found 
of service in post-operative cases not 
only to remove the after-ether taste, 
but also to quench thirst at times when 

water was forbidden to the patients. 
It was the World War also which 
expanded the export trade to its pres- 
ent proportions. , The total exports of 
chewing gum from the United States 
to all countries abroad was, for the 





year 1914, only $178,630. In 1920 it 
had increased to $2,612,540. 

England and France are the two 
countries in which, more than any 
others, the spread of the chewing gum 
habit has been more rapid as a result of 


the war. France is to-day one of the 
best European markets. During the 
war American soldiers distributed 


chewing gum among the French chil- 
dren who greeted it enthusiastically be- 
cause they had been so long deprived 
of candy and other sweet things. The 
American and Canadian soldiers used 
chewing gum constantly and spread the 
habit not only among the French peo- 
ple but among the other Allied troops 
in France. 

It is stated that the returned British 
soldier has done more to popularize 
chewing gum in England than any 
agency. Before the war the British 
market was an exceedingly slow one 
but it has received a great stimulus in 
the last two years. In 1914, Great 
Britain imported from the United 
States only $46,538 worth of gum, 
while in 1920 she imported $771,144. 
France also has increased her imports 
in the last six years from the almost 
negligible figure of $1,163 to $395,299. 


———____. 


Big Saving to Travelers 


HE Interchangeable Mileage Bill 
recently passed by Congress, will 
effect substantial savings in railroad 
travel for more than 600,000 people. 
Not only will traveling salesmen bene- 
fit by this measure, but so will buyers 
in their trips to market, theatrical 
organizations, Government officials and 
others who travel to any extent. 

“The bill directs the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to require the 
issuance of an Interchangeable Mile- 
age Book, good on all roads,” said 
A. M. Loeb, President of the National 
Council, commenting on the success- 
ful conclusion of the Council’s fight 
for the bill. 

“Heretofore the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission indicated, when 
appeals were made for a moderation 
of rates, that it was not vested with 
the power, constitutionally, to author- 
ize a general lowering of rates. Now 
the constitutional authority has been 
given, and it is expected and hoped 
that immediately following the signing 
of the bill by ‘President Harding, the 
Interstate Commerce Commssion will 
act without delay. One of the out- 
standing features of the new book, 
when issued, is that the traveler will 
not be required to carry a number of 
different books, inasmuch as the one 
form of book will be universally used 
and accepted. 


“According to the amended bill 
passed by the House, and since rati- 
fied by the United States Senate, it is 
optional with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to order the issuance of 
either mileage or scrip books; the lat- 
ter, if adopted, will be sold containing 
a number of coupons that will either 
be exchangeable for transportation at 
the railroad ticket office or acceptable 
for transportation on all roads. It is 
expected that the books will be offered 
for sale at a substantial discount. 
Possibly a book containing $100.00 in 
scrip will be sold for $75.00. 

“By this process, whether the owner 
travels over one of the leading trans- 
continental lines or upon a short line, 
where there are tunnels or mountain- 
ous grades, or other railroad problems, 
where the rate per mile to-day is more 
than 3.6 cents, the actual percentage 
of saving will be the same.” 

Further important legislative and 
organization measures will be formu- 
lated at a Convention to be held by the 
National Council at Cincinnati on 
October 9, 10 and I1.. 





Hardwood lumber dealers report 
that concerns which had failed to place 
orders for a year are now replenishing 
their stocks. They expect both a big 
demand this Fall and a raise in price. 
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Prices of Steel 
Continue to Rise 


Steel prices continue to show an 
advancing tendency. A “large inde- 
pendent is quoting blue annealed 
sheets at $2.75, black at $3.50 and gal- 
vanized at $4.50. Rerolling billets are 
offered at $37 to $40 and the forging 
quality is $7 higher. Bars now are 
generally quoted at two cents but there 
are unofficial predictions of an ad- 
vance to 2.10 cents and even 2.25 


cents. Pig iron is offered on a $31 
basis. 


Few mills will accept business for 
prompt delivery and many of them 
are refusing all orders. It is a com- 
mon prediction that at least a month 
will elapse before furnaces and mills 
pain will be able to produce iron and 
steel. 


Declining prices for soft coal are 
not expected to cause lower steel 
prices. Most mill representatives pre- 
dict further advances, resulting from 
the increased wages recently announced 
by some of the most important pro- 
ducers. 


Demand continues strong. <A sea- 
sonal slump in structural has devel- 
oped. Ferro-manganese is quoted 
nominally at $67.50 for shipment, but 
as none is available before October 
and as the tariff is expected to be in 
force then, buyers are few. Spot 
stocks recently have sold for $85. 
Spiegeleisen is scarce and in good de- 
mand at $37 for 18 to 22 per cent 
goods. A sizeable quantity of second- 
quality tungsten was sold at about 
forty cents, sellers’ works. 


The Iron Age reports: “What 
change the week’s advances in fuel and 
labor will make in the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s price policy is of first conse- 
quence to other makers and to all 
buyers of steel. Advances are ex- 
pected. Scarcity of pig iron is more 
pronounced and prices soar. In the 
East only two blast furnaces have any 
product, for sale.” 

The Jron Trade Review says: 
“Orders for nearly 2,000 cars indicate 
the activity of railroads in the market. 
Outstanding awards involve 1.000 
gondolas for Lehigh Valley, 500 hop- 
pers for St. Louis and San Francisco 
and 300 gondolas for Monon Railroad. 
Track equipment also is in some de- 
mand. 

“It is growing more apparent that 
even under the best conditions opera- 
tions cannot be restored to a satisfac- 
tory rate before the end of the year. 
Announcement that H. C. Frick Coal 
Company plans to post a scale of 
wages under which it will resume 
operation may have important bearing 
on activity in Connellsville field.” 





We made the most successful industrial 
motion pictures produced during 1921 


“Across the Atlantic 
on a Giant Liner’”’ 


A. delightful scenic, for the International 
Mercantile Marine Company. 

‘Scientific Protection” 
Showing the history and development of 


the safeguarding of valuables, for the 
Mosler Safe Company. 

“Good Teeth—Good Health” 
A lesson in dental hygiene, made for 


Colgate & Company. 


“A Grand Spread” 


The story of Spredit, nut margarine, to 
help solve the sales problems of E. A. 
Stevenson & Company. 

“The Making of Soap” 
An educational film for Kirkman & Son. 


These five are merely typical 


Our Industrial Department is equipped 
to render to the advertising and _ sales 
departments of manufacturers, trade and 
public welfare associations and_ public 
service institutions a complete service, 
including writing the scenarios, taking the 
pictures, making the prints, arranging 
distribution and supplying New Premier 
Pathéscope projectors. 

The New Premier Pathéscope can be 
used by any of your men, anytime, any- 
where. It is so exquisitely built that its 
large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze 
expert critics. It operates on any electric 
light current, or from a storage battery. 


We shall be glad to explain and demonstrate the, Pathéscope 
Film Service, either in your office or at the Pat escope Salon. 


Write for booklet ‘‘Selling With Motion Pictures.”’ 
The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Willard B. Cook, President 





Suite 1852, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Weighs only 23 pounds; can be carried 
in a small suitcase. 


The New Premier Pathéscope uses only 
“Safety Standard’? norrow-width film. 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
have set their Approval Seal on: every 
‘Safety Standard” film and Pathéscope 
projector. They are safe. No fireproof 
booth or licensed operator is required. 


Ordinary film is dangerous and the use 
without a fireproof booth, of any pro- 
jector capable of using inflammable film 
is a Violation of State, Municipal and In- 
surance restrictions, no matter by whom 
approved. 


New Premier Pathéscopes are used 
with eminent success by the following con- 
cerns, most of whom selected them after 
careful comparison and many after unfor- 
tunate experiences with other portable 
projectors. 


American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
Association of Ice Cream Supply Men 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Economist Film Service 
General Electric Company 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 
National Biscuit Company 
National Cash Register Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
Plymouth Cordage Company 
Robins Conveying Belt Company 
Charles A. Schieren Company 
Tide Water Oil Company 
United Drug Company 

and many others. 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Calvin W. Rice, secretary of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, who was recently appointed 
official delegate to the Engineering 
Congress to be held in connection with 
the International Exposition at Rio de 
Janeiro, left New York, August 23, on 
the steamship Pan-America, which is 
also conveying Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes and his party to 
the Brazilian capital. 

Mr. Rice goes as the emissary of 
organized engineering in the United 
States, and for the purpose of repre- 
sentation was elected an honorary vice- 
president of the society. Mr. Rice’s 
journey was called by officials of the 
Society the opening of a new chapter 
in international relations among engi- 
neers. For many years, it was stated, 
this Society has been active in laying 
the groundwork of a close union of 
thought and effort among the engi- 
neers of the world as a part of an 
elaborate plan of public service which 
is being gradually linked to the techni- 
cal activity of the Society, and which, 
through a national network of local 
sections, professional divisions and ad- 
ministrative committees, is enlisting 
the cooperation of nearly 200,000 mem- 
bers in every State. 

In addition to the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. Rice 
will represent at the Congress the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies, 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the Engineering Founda- 
tion, the John Fritz Medal Board, the 
Engineering Division of the National 
Research Council, the Engineers’ Club 
of New York City and other organiza- 
tions. 


F. R. Johnson, former manager of 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company has left for Buenos Aires to 
open an office for his company in that 
city, from which office he will conduct 
their business in the River Plate Dis- 
trict. The management of the New 
York export office is now in charge of 
FE. A. Albertis. 


Curtis A. Hollingsworth, of Cum- 
berland, Maryland, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship for the coming year at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Hollingsworth’s ap- 
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pointment fills the vacancy caused by 
the promotion of Professor Charles J. 
Rockwell to the Directorship of the In- 
surance School. 


The Research Committee of the 
Petroleum Section of the American 
Chemical Society appointed to make a 
special study of the motor fuel prob- 
lem in America and to conduct re- 
searches as to the most efficient uses 
of the supply now available, the best 
means of supplementing the supply and 
other related problems, will make its 
report at the Pittsburgh meeting of the 
Society, September 4 tog. This is an- 
nounced by Dr. W. A. Gruse, secretary 
of the Petroleum Section, together with 
the complete program of the section. 

W.F. Faragher, of Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, will make the report of the 
Committee on Research. Dr. Van. H. 
Manning, director of Research of the 
American Petroleum Institute will dis- 
cuss the work of the committee. The 
report will be the chief feature of the 
Section’s meeting although a number 
of important papers are on the pro- 
gram. There will be a symposium on 
“Lubrication from the Chemists’ View- 
point.” 


At the Annual Board Meeting in 
May, Pierre Jay, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, made a con- 
cise and comprehensive presentation of 
the character of the work of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and of the value 
of that System to American business 
life. Mr. Jay referred in particular 
to a printed pamphlet issued by the 
Federal Reserve System entitled “Bet- 
ter Banking under the Federal Reserve 
System,” and urged the general dis- 
tribution of this pamphlet among busi- 
ness men of the country. Copies of 
the pamphlet are obtainable through 


‘any of the Federal Reserve banks of 


the country. 


The Cuba Locomotive and Machine 
Works has been formed by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works to handle re- 
pair work in Cuba. The annual meet- 
ing of the Cuba company, articles of 
incorporation for which have been filed 
in this country, will be held Septem- 
ber 7. 

Formation of the company has been 
under consideration for some time. It 
is planned to erect shops on the island. 
Cuba has long been a customer of 


- Baldwin’s, especially for plantation en- 


gines. 


Farmers’ codperative associations 
were defended as atrattempted solution 
of the present desperate plight of farm- 


ers by Silas L. Strivings, president of 
the New York State Federation of 
Farm Bureaus, in addressing the New 
York State Hay and Grain Dealers’ 
Association., He said dealers must ex- 
pect to suffer as middlemen with the 
farmers in an attempt to solve their 
own problems. He assailed the rail and 
mine strikes as blows at the Nation. 

The hay dealers voted to adopt the 
Federal standards of hay grading. Jay 
B. Bradley, of Interlaken, was elected 
president; E. A. Dillenbeck, of New 
York, vice-president, and O. D. Hewitt, 
of Locke and Warren H. Dean, of 
Auburn, directors. C. K. Jones, of 
Weedsport, is to be re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. 


The American Window Glass Com- 
pany, of Kane, Pa., employing 500, has 
announced every employe will receive 
a raise in wages of 15 to 25 per cent. 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company, with plants at Flemington, 
Mill Hall and Farrandsville, Pa., in- 
creased wages from six to ten cents an 
hour, effective September 1. 

Appointment of Arthur J. Grey, of 
New York, as “commodity” Trade 
Commissioner, attached to the Berlin 
office of the Commerce Department, 
has been announced by Secretary 
Hoover. 


Increased business has made it ne- 
cessary for the Monitor Bi-Loop Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., to build a 25,000 
square foot addition to the plant. The 
entire plant will cover about five acres. 





DENIES FOREIGN EXTORTION 

(Continued from page 14.) 
the country I heard the cry, in offices, 
banks and hotels, ‘Russia is our only 
salvation.’ The Foreign Office offi- 
cials in Berlin are afraid that this 
move will take shape when the cur- 
rency becomes worthless. 

“One thing I can say for certain, 
and that is, Kaiserism is dead in Ger- 
many. The people speak of him as 
they would of some ancient ruler. 
Even a veteran attendant in the Pal- 
ace at Potsdam spoke of the ex- 
Emperor as a mighty ruler who had 
passed away. The people are working 
and cheerful with all the dark clouds 
hanging over them. They realize that 
it is no use moaning about what must 
happen in the coming dark and cold 
winter months. When they look to 
Soviet Russia as their only hope one 
can imaginé the state of mind of these 
unfortunate people.” | 

Mr. Bell said that Salzburg and 
other places he visited in the Tyrol 
were most enjoyable and the cost of 
living very small. 
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Riga Builds Hopes On Future 


This port, the artisan and middle-man for Russia, waits in 
uneasy idleness for the restoration that it is confident ison the 
way and will again give life to a very ambitious people 


(By Special Permission of the 


IGA’S towers form a_ skyline 
R that when used on _ shipping 

posters needs no label to make 
it recognizable again, once seen. They 
are as queer as the high-pointed cap of 
the old woman who swept cobwebs 
from the sky. 

Most of them are black. A few 
are gold. Some appear to have no 
task but to lance the rolling Baltic 
clouds with their piercing, slender 
height, dark, solid and mysterious. 
Others, bulb piled on bulb, display airy 
belfries, immeasurably high, from 
which an occasional faint tinkle recalls 
the notion that there is such a thing as 
time, but with an air of disdain for 
recording the actual hour. 

This once bustling port has little 
need now for time clocks or exactitude. 
It is in a state of uneasy idleness. It 
has lost its job. Its job was to serve 
Russia, to pass Russia’s produce out 
to the west, to receive Russia’s return 


WAITER 


(Special correspondence from Riga) 


By CECIL I. DORRIAN 


purchases and deliver them to her. Its 
100,000 skilled workmen used also to 
manuacture goods for Russia in great, 
modern factories. 

Riga slaved for Russia. Her people 
used their western wits and energy to 
cater to the needs and Oriental pleas- 
ures of the people farther east to whom 
they were subject. 

They did not call this making a liv- 
ing out of Russia but slaving for Rus- 
sia, because they are a different people 
and wanted their freedom. In these 
days they have their freedom and want 
their job back on the honorable basis 
that would now obtain. But it is gone. 

Beyond their frontier to the east 
there is nothing but silence and mys- 
tery. Only one uncanny index signals 
the presence of life over the white hori- 
zon in the immense depths of Russia 
and that is the flotillas of logs drifting 
down on the strong current of the 
Dwina into the town of Riga. These 


of the Newark Evening News) 


are here taken from the stream, sawn 
and piled on the ships going west. 
There is a convention between Lat- 
via and Soviet Russia to cover. this 
primitive trade. Latvia sells the wood 
and credits Russia for the logs. But 
there is no contact between the dream- 
ing moujik far in the interior of Rus- 
sia who fells the trees and the alert 
Latvian who: turns them under his 
powerful machines in Riga. Between 
the two there is a break almost as 
great as between this planet and Mars. 
Except for this not very profitable 
log traffic there is almost no business 
between Russia and Latvia, certainly 
nothing in the way of serious or hope- 
ful business. Nor are people here very 
sanguine of the immediate future. It 
is not as it is in parts of the west of 
Europe where a certain nervous ex- 
pectancy regarding Russia surges up 
every few weeks and an_ excited 
whisper runs about as who should say, 
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PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Building, Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 26 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 

















Safety Devices 


Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 


Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
chips or glare of light. 


Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 


eyes against intense rays of the 


electric light. 


Leggings—To protect foundry- 


men’s legs against molten metal. 


Shoes—To protect workmen's feet 
against molten metal. 


Respirators—To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 


Knuckle Guards —To protect 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 


Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 


Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 


Metal Danger Signs — Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affili- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 


clothing 


Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 
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“Here it comes! Russian trade, at 
last!” There are elements of the west 
who are acting in this Russian expec- 
tancy like children waiting for a cir- 
cus parade, thinking every few minutes 
they hear the music and thrilling at the 
thought that the gorgeous wagons and 
panoplied horses will soon bring on the 
enchantments of a more desirable 
world. 

In Riga they believe in no Russian 
miracles. They do not believe that 
one fine day, not far distant, a gong 
will sound and the Russian frontier 
will open, to release gold and precious 
stones, jeweled embroideries, oil and 
camphor, caviar and furs. 

It is dull for the people of Latvia 
because they have no other hope of 
prosperity. So far as they can see 
Russia is the only market for their 
manufactures, and the handling of Rus- 
sian transit trade their one bid for 
international importance. Germany 
lies between them and western mar- 
kets, also between them and Palkan 
-markets. They hardly hope ever to 
compete with Germany. The other 
Baltic states want to, and can, manu- 
facture for themselves. No, Latvia 
must look eastward. 


And how long must she wait? She 
believes she will have to wait for the 
slow evolution of Russia away from 
the control of the Communist doctri- 
naires. The driving power of this 
evolution, they think, must come from 
the great masses of the peasants, who 
form the vast bulk of the Russian pop- 
ulation. But these are ignorant and 
unorganized. A handful of deter- 
mined people working together and 
having the state coffers in their pos- 
session can rule them, They have al- 
ways been ruled by a handful. The 
Czar and his group of aristocrats were 
also only a handful. They have been 
accustomed to being ruled despotical- 
ly. That is the only way a horde can 
be ruled by a handful. It is the way 
Western Europe was ruled hundreds 
of years ago and the way Asia is 
ruled to-day. 

But the Russian peasant has taken 
his first great step forward. He has 
got his land. He is no communist. He 
is going to hold on to his land, and in 
order to do that he is wakening to the 
ned of more knowledge and greater 
activity on his own part. This is the 
seed of the future. From this, oppo- 
sition to the present régimé will or- 
ganize and become a force and com- 
munism will give way to whatever 
form of government the property-own- 
ing peasant wants. 

This is what Latvian officials and 
business men who are watching Russia 
think is going to happen. They think 
it will take time, “butt that in a few 


years from now the first faint begin- 
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nings will show themselves. And they 
think that each, even small, manifesta- 
.tion of this growing peasant power 
will be registered in trade. They be- 
lieve the present Russian dictators will 
recede before the peasant drive. At 
first they will give up their principles 
one by one, and later will give up their 
posts. Trade, they expect, will begin 
in a very small way in a year or two, 
and will increase slowly thereafter year 
by year, until the flood gates are really 
opened. 

Latvia is trying to get ready for this 
luminous day in the future—perhaps 
ten, twenty years from now—when 
ships will come piling in from the west 
laden with goods for Russia and when 
long trains, heavy with the produce 


of Russian forests and wells and mines, . 


come over her frontiers from the east. 

It is difficult to get ready for this 
day, however, in a timely and efficient 
manner because the Latvian store- 
house and cupboard were laid bare by 
the war. Latvia wants to build up 
her ports, Riga, Libau and Windau, 
which, among the three, are now 
equipped to load and unload 1,100 car 
loads daily. She wants to lay new 
railways, with enough broad gage lines 
to all the ports to handle the Russian 
tonnage. She wants to build railway 
carriages and freight cars and equip 
her factories. But all these enterprises 





NE of our clients is open 

to manufacture and sell 

in the Canadian Market, on a 
royalty or profit-sharing basis, 
light metal articles pertaining 


to household or advertising 


novelties, or small Automobile 

/ accessories, patented or patent- 
able in Canada. 

This is an up-to-date plant 

with fully equipped machine 

shop and well organized sales 


force. 
Apply 


SMITH,.DENNE & MOORE, Limited 


Lumsden Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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require materials, machinery, etc. Lat- 
via has not the funds to pay cash for 
what she needs to buy before she can 
begin work. She can not get credit 
because her earning power for repay- 
ment of credits can not develop until 
the Russian market opens. No one 
knows when that will be and foreign 
investors are not loaning their money 
against the mirage of Russian recov- 
ery. 

Latvia would start her own factories 
in order to keep her people employed 
and pile up stocks. But these fine big 
factory buildings are empty inside. 
The machinery was evacuated by the 
Russians when they retreated before 
the Germans, who entered Riga in 
1917. None of this machinery has 
ever been returned. Now, say the Lat- 
vians, they could get new machinery 
from Germany cheaper than it would 
cost them to haul the originals back 
from Russia, but they can not pay 
cash and can not get credit. Hence 
the tall chimneys are smokeless and the 
people idle. 

Factory machinery was not the only 
thing lost to the population here by 
the activities of armies during the war. 
Everything of any value was removed: 
the state treasures, the personal 
wealth and possessions of the people, 
the wealth and treasures of the 
churches, most of the church bells, the 








JOHN PRICE JONES 


CORPORATION 


Specialists in Sales Campaigns 
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city’s statuary and bronzes, the ex- 
hibits in the museums, works of Lat- 
vian painters—everything they had that 
represented their wealth and culture. 
Most of this was taken to Moscow and 
Nijni Novgorod. What was left was 
taken by the Germans. 


Nor do these seizures represent all 
the war losses of this little state. The 
Latvian population numbered 2,552,000 
at the opening of the war. The entire 
nation now numbers only 1,813,000. 
The population of the city of Riga, 
which was 600,000 in 1914, is now less 
than 300,000. The industrial popula- 
tion, which was 100,000 in Riga alone 
before the war now numbers 2,495 for 
the whole of Latvia. Sixty per cent of 
all Latvian industry was destroyed. 
Ninety-five per cent of the large metal 
and chemical industries was destroyed. 

Even this is not the worst. For 
Latvia is mainly an agricultural coun- 
try. Fifty-five per cent of the rural 
districts of Latvia are still cut up by 
dugouts and covered with wire en; 
tanglements. Of the land again under 
cultivation the productivity is thirty 
per cent lower than it was before the 
war because of the lack of young labor 
on the farms. 


No wonder that youth is scarce here. 
Not only were the Letts used as shock 
troops in the Russian armies and sent 
out in masses, munitionless, into the 
great fights at Tannenberg and the 
Masurian Lakes where they were swept 
away by the German machine guns, 
but even after the huge massacres 
which the war on the Russian front 
developed into had ceased and fighting 
between Germans and Russians had 
stopped there was still no peace for the 
Letts. For it will be recalled that 
Latvia was the scene of a desperate 
post-war struggle, as well. 

It was here that Von der Goltz’s 
Iron Division was stationed, under the 
somewhat disputed tolerance of the Al- 


lies, to stem the Bolsheviki, who were . 


advancing toward the Baltic and Ger- 
many. 

This was a time of tremendous up- 
heaval, fire, bloodshed and confusion 
for the local population and when now 
one of us from the West hears the 
tales of this period from the native 
people of Riga together with their in- 
terpretation of what that period meant 
and foretold, we feel that we got very 
little authentic news from here at that 
time and but very sketchy ideas as to 
what seeds were possibly sown here 
during those days for future reaping. 

For, according to these tales the Ger- 
mans, Cossacks and Bolsheviks were 


‘rather intriguing together than fighting 


one another, while the main interest of 
the Germans continued to be what it 
had been during the war, colonizing 
the country with an incoming stream 





oh, 


of Germans, setting up a German gov- 
ernment, putting in German officials 
and preparing to link up this region 
with the long sweep of lands stretch- 
ing all the way to Odessa, and of 
course including Poland, all of which 
area the Germans intended, and ac- 
cording to the people here still intend 
to incorporate in Germany. 

Meanwhile, during this period be- 
tween the end of the war in 1918 and 
the summer of 1920, when the Ger- 
mans and Russians were fighting—and 
maneuvering—all around them, and 
when the Allied fleets in the Baltic were 
shelling the Bolsheviks as they ad- 
vanced toward the sea, the Letts, who, 
as their but little known history recalls, 
have been fighting periodically for their 
freedom since the twelfth century, de- 
cided that the time had come for them 
to have another try. 

The little state, which, under the 
National Latvian Council, had declared 
its independence in November, 1918, 
and been recognized by the Entente, 
organized a small army in spite of the 
opposition of Von der Goltz and hurled 
it against the Reds as they crossed 
from Russia. The bulk of the Ger- 
mans retreated before the Russians 
without fighting, and the Letts alone 
were unable to hold back the immense 
numbers of the Reds, though by now 
they were fitted out with English and 
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French war material. 
sheviks got into Riga. 

After that all the Latvian people, 
men and women, who were between 
the ages of 16 and 60 joined the army 
and during the year 1919 to 1920 
fought the Reds on one side of the 
Dwina and the Germans on the other, 
until, with the help of the Allied fleets 
they finally managed to clear Latvian 
soil of both enemies. 

There were bloodshed and massacre 
in the streets of Riga, rifled houses and 
polluted churches, the people terror- 
ized, the government representatives in 
hiding, the members of the National 
Council, which had retired to Libau, 
seized and imprisoned by a coup d’etat 
of the German command, and every- 
thing in an inconceivably confused and 
bewildering state. 

That was only two years ago. Now 
the country is at least peaceful and 
orderly, even if it can not claim to 
be especially prosperous. Its public 
services are functioning smoothly and 
everything is being done that can be 
done to get ready for the days cer- 
tainly coming when the great flow of 
commerce begins. 

There is something, however, in the 


Thus the Bol- 


back of the peoples’ mind which keeps 
them from looking forward to the 
future with any genuine feeling of 
assurance. It is the abiding picture 
of the German design as they saw it 
manifested here during the occupation 
from 1917 until the end of 1919. In 
the Russo-German treaty at Brest- 
Litowski it was agreed that Latvia 
should become a German province. 
The Germans made every preparation 
to put this agreement into effect. At 
the end of the war German representa- 
tives out here said freely that German 
plans for Eastern Europe were only 
postponed, and that in a few years at 
the latest the lands from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea were going to belong 
to Germany. 

It is here popularly thought that 
Germany will use Russia toward this 
end, and it is believed, in spite of 
official denials to the contrary, that 
Germany has already begun the work 
of turning Russia into an arsenal and 
plans to use Russian man power for 
troop reserves. They are convinced 
Germany will never tolerate having 
the Polish barriér between herself and 
Russia. And they go so far as to say 
that in ten years we will have this 
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whole war chaos upon us again. 

Thus the recognition of Latvia by 
the United States had a greater mean- 
ing for the people here than we prob- 
ably guessed when we granted it. It 
represented a sort of shield between 
them and their sinister menace. 

In musing over the value to be at- 
tached to these fears of the people of 
this region we who are inclined to ig- 
nore fears and discount threats in the 
safe United States must remember that 
Latvia is one of the chief listening 
posts for Russia and between Russia 
and Germany. She hears and sees many 
things officially, confidentially and pop- 
ularly. Riga is full of Russian ref- 
ugees, German traders, world operat- 
ing financiers, diplomats and the like. 
The chief base for the American Re- 
lief of Russia, Riga, sends in and re- 
ceives couriers from the interior sev- 
eral times a week. 

Hence there is a certain feverish 
activity here which, although it does 
not spell business prosperity nor hold 
out any hope of it even, at least puts 
Riga on the main line between west 
and east and gives the minds of its 
people plenty of material to speculate 
upon during days of idleness. 


New England And Export Trade 


EW ENGLAND is no stranger 
to foreign commerce. On the 
contrary, the Boston merchant 

and other business men of the New 
England states have demonstrated 
through the centuries, that. they have 
appreciated the advantages of foreign 
trade and were able successfully to 
meet competition of European coun- 
tries. 


At the present time there are two 
factors operating to compel or en- 
courage New England to give more 
serious attention to foreign markets 
than in the past. 


One of these factors is the increas- 
ing development of manufacturing 
industries in other parts of the 
United States which compete with the 
specialties of the New England cen- 
ters and, consequently, are making 
competition more keen for a share of 
many domestic markets which hereto- 
fore have been very largely con- 
trolled by New England products. 


The second factor is the increasing 
freight rates which handicap the New 
England manufacturer in competition 
with the local producer in other parts 
of the country. 

As a general rule everywhere, 

goods can be carried much more eco- 


nomically by water than by land, with 
the result that New England products, 
so far as freight is concerned, may 
be landed in the remote parts of the 
world at less cost for carriage than 
in a number of states of the Union. 

Again, when it comes to competi- 
tion abroad with the products of other 
parts of the United States, the New 
England manufacturer has the advant- 
age of closer proximity to the sea- 
board and, consequently, at less cost 
for carriage than those of his competi- 
tors inland. 

These conditions, coupled with the 
slackened home demand of the past 
two years, have naturally induced 
New England to give intensified atten- 
tion to the possibilities of foreign 
markets. To meet the needs of those 
manufacturers who have not had ex- 
perience in filling the orders of for- 
eign customers, the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, through its committee 
on foreign trade, has published a 
handy little volume, entitled, “The 
New England Exporter.” It has been 
prepared by Harry R. Tosdal, Ph.D., 
Professor of Marketing, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University.. It is a volume 
of 130 pages and condenses in these 
pages a great amount of information 


which has appeared from time to time 
in more extended form in a number 
of pamphlets, books and articles in 
recent years, covering such matters as 
organizing for foreign trade, selling 
to foreign buyers, delivering the ex- 
port order, export credits, financing 
and documentation. 

As an appendix there is given with 
illustration of documents a descrip- 
tion of “A Typical Export Order and 
How It is Handled,” evidently taking 
in this matter as a model the little 
pamphlet, entitled, “An Export Order” 
which was issued some years ago by 
the Foreign Trade Department of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers 

Another chapter, entitled “The 
History of an Export Order,” also 


has apparently been modeled after the — 


exhibit under that name which was 
originated by the Foreign Trade De- 
partment of the National Association 
of Manufacturers in 1915 at the Inter- 
national Trade Conference, held under 
the auspices of the Association in that 
year, and which exhibit was shown 
throughout, the United States for 
several years at the request of local 
trade bodies. The price of “The New 
England Exporter” is $1.00. 
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Palestine In Commerce 


the National Association of 

Manufacturers writing from 
Jaffa, calls attention to the opportunity 
presenting itself in Palestine for in- 
creased sale of American products in 
the following words: 

The bulk of the business of Pales- 
tine, Egypt and Syria was done with 
Germany and Austria before the war, 
as these two countries are now unable 
to supply the demand, and while the 
local trade has not yet got used to 
dealing with British firms, and at the 
same time quite a number of popular 
articles have recently found their way 
into these markets, therefore by ener- 
getic attempts a great number of arti- 
cles could be introduced and very much 
business would result. 

Since Great Britain has taken con- 
trol of this country, many changes 
have taken place. In the first instance, 
while all the dealings were formerly 
done in francs, to-day it is in Egyp- 
tian pounds, which are a half shilling 
higher than pounds sterling, and the 
100 piasters in the Egyptian pound has 
almost the purchasing value of the 100 
cents in the dollar. 

Previous to the war there was not 
one single motor car, while to-day 
there are more than 3,000 cars regis- 
tered with the Palestine Government 
as civilian owned, besides the military 
and government cars. Among these 
there are a number of popular Ameri- 
can makes. 

Befort the war typewriters were 
almost considered a novelty and a 
luxury and a rare article to be found, 
while to-day you find them everywhere 
_—all makes and of all countries. 
Before the war the only things that 
used to be imported from America 
were certain agricultural implements. 

The few already existing articles 
sell in the usual way as that of simi- 
lar articles of other countries, as 
they are not advertised more than 
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others, for the local dealer has not as 
yet learned the importance nor the 
value of advertising, nor is he keen 
to invest in advertising, and the 
American manufacturer, although he 
spends millions of dollars for adver- 
tising in the United States, ceases to 
figure the importance of making an 
attempt to make his wares known to 
the purchasing public on the other 
side the moment they are put on 
board the ship, and the commission 
agent, who is the connecting link be- 
tween the manufacturer or exporter 
and the dealer or importer, usually is 
best acquainted with the European 
sources and finds no more attraction 
or benefits nor facilities in trying to 
introduce articles of American origin. 
On the other hand he finds great con- 


veniences and inducements to offer 
the trade European goods for the 
reasons that the European manufac- 
turer offers the exclusive agency 
without any special conditions and the 
orders placed come with less delay 
owing to the more convenience in 
shipping. 

We have in the United States thou- 
sands of very useful articles that 
Europe has not. We also have thou- 
sands of articles which are more 
practical and better made than those 
produced in Europe, and we could 
therefore easily get our due share of 
business “7f’ the American manufac- 
turer would only realize the import- 
ance of investing freely in advertising 
and making his wares known to the 
purchasing public as he does at home. 


Invoices for Australia 


ne form of invoice and certifi- 
cate has been adopted by the 
government of Australia to go into 
force from the first of January, 1923. 
However, the new form may also be 
used for goods arriving before that 
date. The above advices are sent to 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers by M. B. Synan, Official 
Representative of Australia in New 
York City, these advices having been 
cabled to him by the Department of 
Trade and Customs in Australia. 


The new form is devised to provide 
against every possible chance of 
under-valuation of goods, parts of the 
reverse side of the invoice reading as 
follows: 


1. That this invoice is in all re- 
spects correct and contains a true and 
full statement of the price actually 
paid or to be paid for the said goods, 
and the actual quantity thereof. 

2. That no different invoice of the 
goods mentioned in the said invoice 
has been or will be furnished to any- 
pape et tae 

3. That the domestic values shown 
in the column headed “Current Domes- 
tic Values” are those at which the 
above mentioned firm or company 
would be prepared to supply to any 
purchaser for home consumption in 
the country of exportation and at the 
date of exportation identically similar 
goods in equal quantities, at (6)..... 
subject to..... per cent cash discount, 
and that such values include/exclude 
the cost of outside packages, if any, 


in which the goods are sold in such 
country for domestic consumption. 
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The Braziliat Exposition 


By MANUEL GONZALEZ 


Chief, Latin-American Division, National Association of Manufacturers 


HE National Association of Manu- 
facturers respectfully calls the 
attention of its members to the great 
importance for them in particular and 
for the United States in general, of 
showing the excellent goods they manu- 
facture in the International Centennial 
Exposition which opens in Rio de 
Janeiro in September and continues to 
March, 1923. 

Brazil is, next to the United States, 
the most populous of the American 
countries; it has at present 30,550,000 
inhabitants and could easily support a 
population of two hundred millions; 
her foreign trade which has had for 
several years an average value of half 
a billion dollars should treble itself 
within the next ten years. We are 
at present her best customers, taking 
41.38 per cent of her exports and sell- 
ing 42 per cent of her imports. We 
dominate in that market all our com- 
petitors, even those which are her 
neighbors. 

European and Asiatic manufactur- 
ers are making determined efforts to 
regain the Brazilian trade they enjoyed 
before the war. English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Belgian and Japanese 
manufacturers are preparing for most 
excellent commercial displays, while, 
unfortunately, up to this date American 
exhibitors are few and by no means in 
accord with the importance of our in- 
dustrial wealth and commensurate with 
our interest in the Brazilian market. 
Our Government, clearly appreciating 
the intense importance of the Centen- 
nial Exposition is erecting, at a cost of 
one million dollars, a building for gov- 
ernmental exhibits only and thereafter 
to be used as the American Embassy ; 
Secretary Hughes, with a carefully 
selected staff is already on his way to 
personally represent the goodwill of 
the United States to Brazil. A superb 
monument costing one hundred thou- 
sand dollars will be donated by Ameri- 
can friends of Brazil to our sister 
republic of the South. All of these are 
significant tokens of friendship and 
individual appreciation, but they need 
to be completed by material proofs of 
our sincere intentions regarding the 
creation and maintenance of mutual 
profitable commercial relations between 
both countries. One may simply ima- 
gine what the Brazilians will think of 
our industrial supremacy when looking 
at a small and unimportant show of our 


products in comparison with abundant 
and brilliant displays from our com- 
petitors, and one may also surmise the 
advantages which the latter will derive 
from such an unfortunate condition. 

We respectfully, but earnestly appeal 
to both the patriotic sentiments and 
the commercial ability of our members 
and frankly ask that if they expect to 
enter or expand in the Brazilian mar- 
ket, it is almost imperative that they 
arrange to show to the Brazilian pub- 
lic their products, taking into consid- 
eration that by so acting they are ren- 
dering a practical service to their coun- 
try and to their own interests. 

They should have in mind that our 
appeal to them is absolutely disinter- 
ested and that the services of the As- 


sociation are at their disposal in case 
they require any further information 
or assistance. 





FOREIGN INSURANCE LAWS 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce announces that a new 
section dealing with the insurance laws 
in foreign countries.has been installed 
in the Bureau’s Division of Commer- 
cial Laws. This new section, to be 
known as the Insurance Section, will 
deal with all forms of commercial in- 
surance, other than insurance on hulls. 
It will serve the interest of American 
users of insurance, as well as of 
American companies writing insurance 
at home and abroad, and of American 


insurance brokers. 
e 





American Passport Situation 


Before the World War very few 
countries required foreign visitors to 
show passports. The war necessi- 
tated the general use of passports. 
The visaing of passports’ was also 
strictly enforced. The high charges 
for these documents and formalities 
made to discourage travel in war 
times were maintained after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

While the United States no longer 
requires its citizens to secure pass- 
ports, most European countries insist 
upon them. The United States, how- 
ever, still practically maintains war 
time charges for issuing a passport 
and visaing a foreign passport, viz., 
$10 and $9 respectively. Consequent- 
ly an American going abroad, expect- 
ing to visit several countries, finds 
passport fees particularly burdensome 
as foreign countries usually exact of 
Americans the same high fees for 
visas charged by the United States 
Government. 

Because of many protests on the 
part of those interested in removing 
handicaps on foreign trade activities, 
a bill (H. R. 12235) is now before 
the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs making great reductions in 
these charges. The bill was drafted 
by the Department of State. 

The provisions of this bill include 
a reduction in the issuing fee from 
$10 to $5, with validity of a passport 
so issued for a period of two years, 
and a right of four renewals, valid 


for two years each, at a charge of $2 
per renewal. 
reduced from $10 to $2. At the same 
time the Secretary of State is granted 
the right to increase this fee to the 
nationals of any. country which 
assesses more than: $2 for visaing the 
passport of an American citizen. 
Meanwhile the State Department 
by arrangement with the several for- 
eign governments is now issuing pass- 
ports with the general designation, 
“All Countries,” in lieu of the prac- 
tice of listing specific countries of 
destination, as formerly. Exceptions 
to this arrangement, however, are 
made in the case of Norway and Swe- 


den, at the request of the authorities © 


of those governments; passports to 
destinations including Norway and 
Sweden will read “All Countries, in- 
cluding Norway and Sweden.” The 
adoption of this plan will not only 
facilitate the handling of applications 
and the issuance of passports but will 
tend to remiove one of the principal 
causes of inconvenience and delay ex- 


perienced by American travelers and — 


business men abroad, in connection 
with the alteration of schedules of 


The fee for visaing is. 


Oe a 


travel following the granting of pass- 


ports... = 

Visas are no longer required in the 
case of American passports by 
Switzerland, Belgium, and—where 
the holder of the passport is to remain 
within the country not over eight 
days—by Holland. 


a cealiaes 
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THE FALL OF THE MARK 

The falling mark has turned the 
German business world topsy-turvy. 
Government and railway securities 
which formerly were considered gilt 
edged, are shunned as a pest. The 
Germans are neglecting even their 
own substantial industrial securities 
and are scrambling for dubious for- 
eign bonds. Even Hungarian and 
Turkish certificates are beginning to 
look attractive. 

The bankers raise their hands in 
despair when Americans come with a 
few hundred dollars, asking in a mat- 
ter of fact way millions of marks in 
exchange. 

‘Tourist shoppers are holding tightly 
their purse strings, exchanging only 
$10 or $20 daily for marks, for they 
sold their dollars heavily a month ago 
when the mark had twice its present 
exchange value. A few Americans, 
however, are lured by the low prices 
of luxuries and real estate. One hur- 
ried to the bank for marks, and before 
the day ended bought six houses in 
the suburbs of Berlin at an average 
of $1,000 each. 


Shop prices have not yet advanced 
in proportion to the drop in the mark. 
Retail merchants are repricing their 
goods at a higher figure, but they are 
moving slowly because they are not 
sure which way the mark will go. But 
in every establishment the clerks are 
always busy changing the price tags. 

One of the most prominent jewel- 
ers in Unter den Linden has marked 
all his prices ‘in dollars. Many whole- 
salers quote prices only in dollars and 
are asking New York prices. When 
the foreign buyers lose interest the 
local dealers become more perplexed 
than ever over what to ask for their 
goods. This is so even at the corner 
cigar store, where efforts to determine 
the proper sale price induce the own- 
ers to guess at the price to ask. 

There is such a demand for paper 
money that the stock of bank notes is 
nearing exhaustion. The Reichsbank 
which thad 9,000,000,000 marks in 
twenty mark notes in its basement 
some days ago. has emptied its vaults. 
This obliged the bank to begin re- 
issuing patched up money which has 
been returned in a mutilated condition 
for withdrawal from circulation, as it 
was unable to print enough new notes 
to replace the old ones. Business 
interests demanded a note issue of 
16,700,000,000 marks in new money. 

In restaurants, clubs and hotel lob- 
bies exchange rate discussions are car- 
ried on from morning to midnight. 
Foreign guests have got into the habit 
on awakening in the morning to ring 
for the chambermaid or bellboy, who 
always can be relied upon to know 
how the dollar stands. 
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EFFECTIVE 
MOTION PICTURES 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Motion pictures in industry 
will be effective only if they are 
intelligently produced and hon- 
estly distributed. 
tell your story accurately, brief- 
ly and in a picturesque manner. 


They must 


A motion picture which has for 
its main qualification merely 
length or 
worth the trouble and expense 


‘footage’ is not 


involved in its production. 


Properly used, the motion 
picture is a most effective con- 
tact for general educational 
purposes; direct sales promo- 
tion, and for the development 
of the good will of the public 


and the employes. 


F. Eugene Ackerman and has 
associates offer their services as 
editorial advisers to those man- 
ufacturers or of 


con- 


associations 
manufacturers who are 
templating the production of 
motion pictures that will tell 
the story of their industries. 
This organization does not pro- 
duce motion pictures nor has it 
any affiliation with any organi- 
zation engaged in this occupa- 
tion. We supply skilled and 
competent editors experienced 
in the writing of scenarios, con- 
tinuities and in the intelligent 
arrangement and _ distribution 
of motion pictures. 


We protect the manufacturer 
agaist his lack of experience in 
a highly technical field. Confer- 
ences without obligation. 


F. Eugene Ackerman 
Organization and Publicity 
141 Broadway 

New York 
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The inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in “American Industries,” but the inquiries are numbered, so that members inter- 
ested in communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 
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NORWAY 


Agencies for Norway and other 
Continental countries. A native of Nor- 
way, who was for several years on the 
staff of the Foreign Trade Department 
of the N. A. M. and who has had ex- 
tensive experience in international 
trade and banking, now contemplates 
engaging in business on his own ac- 
count as agent for American manufac- 
turers. He is interested particularly in 
such lines as road building machinery, 
excavating machinery, railroad mate- 
rials, motors, automobiles and trucks, 
and also all kinds of specialties in the 
way of office supplies and household 
goods. While he is a resident of Nor- 
way, he is also prepared to cover other 
parts of Europe. He does not require 
an immediate exclusive arrangement, 
but prefers first to make suitable in- 
vestigations as to the possibility of the 
goods and if warranted, to then enter 
into an exclusive agency arrangement. 


(314) 


Flour, grain, fresh and dried fruits, 
spices, coffee and foodstuffs generally. 
The inquirers are a firm of merchants. 


(315) 


NEW ZEALAND 


Wireless sets and equipments for 
New Zealand are of interest to a firm 


of merchants and importers. (454) 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Household specialties, hardware 


and allied lines are of particular inter- 
est to an agent, well established, in 
Johannesburg, and who is now visit- 
ing the United States; well recom- 
mended by responsible men. (455) 


Lithographed covers for writing 
pads, blank books, etc., for South 
Africa. The inquirers are makers of 
stationery of all kinds, and desire to 
receive from lithographers in this 
country, samples and quotations, on 
covers for their products. (456) 


EGYPT 
Starch, glucose and flour for 
Egypt. The inquirers desire to repre- 
sent American manufacturers. (457) 


MESOPOTAMIA 
Merry-go-rounds for Mesopo- 
tamia. The inquirer desires illustra- 
tions and best quotations, on hand and 
power operated apparatus of this kind. 


(464) 


BALTIC COUNTRIES 


Representation in Baltic Coun- 
tries. A Netherlands company with 
headquarters in Amsterdam and Dan- 
zig, and branches in Reval, Riga 
Warsaw and Helsingfors, who are 
also represented in the United States, 
desires to form connections with 
American manufacturers desirous of 
being represented in the markets men- 
tioned. (465) 


CANADA 

Woolen goods of all kinds, includ- 
ing worsteds, suitings, serges, over- 
coatings, linings, etc.; also silks of all 
kinds for women’s wear, hosiery, and 
underwear for Canada. The inquir- 
ers desire American agency connec- 
tions. (466) 


MEXICO 
Pork lard for family use in cans 
from 36 to 38 lbs. and general grocer- 
ies, are of interest to a merchant and 
commission agent in the food products 
line in Mexico. (467) 


Machinery for the manufacture of 
pills and tablets is of interest to a 
druggist and chemist in Mexico. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (468) 


Sateen cloth or cheap light-weight 
baize of exactly the same color as 
the felt used on billiard table tops 
suitable for covering toy billiard tables, 
4Y%' x 2%'. The inquirer desires 
prices and samples. (469) 


CUBA 
Machinery and tools for the manu- 
facture of brushes of all kinds, both 
of roots and bristles, is of interest to 
a firm of merchants in Cuba. Corres- 
pondence in Spanish. (470) 


Machinery and tools for the manu- 
bile service and repair stations; 
machinery and supplies of all kinds 
for printing of periodicals and jobbing 
werk generally, also paper on reels for 
printing periodicals, also printers ink 
is of interest to a merchant in Cuba. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (471) 


Bathroom fittings and fixtures, 
such as mirrors, towel racks, soap 
dishes, etc. are of interest to a firm of 
merchants in Havana. (472) 


Hardware, furniture, perfumery, 
toys, stationery supplies and novel- 
ties of all kinds are of interest to a 
merchant in Cuba. Correspondence in 


Spanish. (473) 


PORTO RICO . 
Five, ten and twenty-five cent 
store trade articles and supplies of all 
kinds are of interest to the proprietor 
of a business of this kind in Porto 


Rico. (474) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Agricultural machinery, apparatus 
and supplies of all kinds for Domini- 
can Republic. An organization of the 
leading agriculturists of that island 
desire catalogs of American manufac- 
turers for their library and propa- 
ganda department. They are also 
interested in reference works of any 
kind referring to agriculture in the 
tropics. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(475) 


BOLIVIA 
Machinery and apparatus for mak- 
ing hosiery of all kinds; silk, mer- 
cerized cotton and cotton yarns for 
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hosiery makers; forms and apparatus 
necessary for boarding and all tools 
and accessories necessary for install- 
ing a complete factory. The above is 
of interest to an inquirer, who intends 
to open a hosiery factory in Bolivia. 


(476) 


BRAZIL 


_ Building materials, iron and steel 
and metal generally, hardware of all 
kinds, paints and varnishes for Brazil. 
The inquirers desire to secure Ameri- 
can connections. Correspondence in 


. Portuguese. (477) 


: 
CHILE 

Vats and pits, also apparatus for 
cleaning wool and equipment for the 
manufacture of hosiery, underwear, 
blankets and wool covers. <A gentle- 
man in Chile desires to establish a 
‘manufacturing establishment for the 
above. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(478) 
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PERU 
__ Hardware, groceries, drugs and 
chemicals for Peru. The inquirer 
desires to secure American agency 
connections in the above. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (479) 


_ _ Beef and sheep tallow, seventy- 
six per cent caustic soda, neutro sili- 
cate, palm and cocoant oils, cottonseed, 
peanut and corn oils, rosin, crystals of 
soda, carbonate of potash, carbonate 
of soda, ultramarine blue. An in- 
quirer in Peru desires to hear from 





American manufacturers. Corres- 

pondence in Spanish. (480) 
URUGUAY 

Electrical household specialties 


of all kinds, electrical medical appa- 
Tatus, cables, lamps, and_ electrical 
“Specialties generally, are of interest to 
a merchant in Uruguay. (481) 


| COSTA RICA 
Machinery for modern bakery also 
apparatus and equipment of all kinds 


for the manufacture of bread and 
cake. (482) 


SALVADOR 

Cotton ducks for men’s clothing, 
also cotton dress goods for women’s 
Wear is of interest to a firm of import- 
ers in Salvador, which desires prices, 
catalogs and terms. (483) 


IRELAND 
Hosiery of all kinds; rubber foot- 
wear for men, women and children 
and department store goods generally 
-are of interest to a department store 
jin Ireland, with purchasing office in 
London. (484) 
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Hosiery and underwear for Ire- 
land. A manufacturers’ agent in 
Dublin states that he is well introduced 
to buyers throughout his territory and 
wishes to hear from American manu- 


(485) 


HOLLAND 

Food products of all kinds, includ- 
ing provisions, oils, fats, chemicals 
and allied lines for Holland. A mer- 
chant and manufacturers’ agent ex- 
pects to be in this country shortly and 
is looking for American agency con- 
nections in the above. (486) 


SWEDEN 
Advertising specialties, office spe- 
cialties of all kinds and novelties 
generally, are of interest to a firm of 


facturers. 








manufacturers’ agents in Sweden. 
(487) 
Chemicals used in the paper 


industry for Sweden. The inquirers 
desire to secure American agency con- 
nections for the above. (488) 








BELGIUM, 

Cigar box machinery; also ma- 
chines of all kinds for tropical planta- 
tion work such as cocoanut shellers, 
etc., are of interest to a firm of traders 
in Antwerp. Correspondence in 
French. (489) = 


Food preserves, automobiles and 
accessories for Belgium. A firm of 
merchants desires to secure American 














connections in the above. (490) 
FRANCE 
Woodworking machinery for 


France. A firm of manufacturers of 
market fixtures desires to receive 
catalogs and quotations on wood- 








working machinery. Correspondence 
in French. (491) 

GERMANY 
Shoemakers’ tools and_ shoe- 


makers’ supplies and findings gener- 
ally, rubber heels and soles, carpenters’ 
tools and allied lines for the Near 
East. A Berlin house desires to 
secure agency connections for selling 
these goods for their own houses 
throughout the Near East, Egypt, 
Turkey, etc. They state they buy for 
own account and pay against shipping 
documents. (492) 


ITALY 

Agricultural machinery and appa- 
ratus of all kinds, also artificial ferti- 
lizer, are of interest to an inquirer in 


Italy. (493) 


Rolled zinc and tinned strips and 
bands are of interest ‘to a merchant in 
Italy. Correspondence in Italian or 


French. (494) 
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ITALY AND THE NEAR EAST 

Printed cotton goods for Italy, 
Balkans, Egypt and Asia Minor. A 
client of the branch of one of the 
larger Italian banks is desirous of 
forming relations with a responsible 
American cotton goods manufacturer 
for securing exclusive sales rights for 
Italy and the countries of the Near 
East, stating that, although at present, 
business conditions in that region are 
poor, he nevertheless believes that this 
period of depression will be followed 
by great activity, especially in the 
lines mentioned. (495) 





GREECE 

Sanitary goods, electric lighting 
supplies and small electric specialties : 
direct current electric motors of 110 
and 220 volts and for three phase 25 
per 230 volts, also 25 per 110 volts; 
also central heating plants for steam 
and water, are of interest to a firm of 
merchants in Athens. (496) 


SPAIN 
Electrical supplies of all kinds, 
particularly those used for equipping 
houses. The inquirer desires to act as 
representative for American manufac- 
turers. 


(316) 


Correspondence in Spanish. 


Bathroom supplies and sanitary 
supplies generally, therapeutic and 
medical bath installations generally, 
heating plants, ventilation apparatus, 
electrical elevators; kitchen ranges, 
refrigerating appartus, power laundry 
equipment, hydraulic electric outfits, 
vacuum cleaning equipment and appa- 
ratus for disinfecting. A _ recently 
established firm of engineers and 
builders in Madrid desires catalogs 
and quotations from American manu- 
facturers, including neti and gross 
weights for figuring freights, duties, 
etc. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(497) 


Cases and dry cells for pocket 
lamps, also batteries and dry cells for 
bells are of interest to a merchant in 
Spain. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(498) 


Lubricating oils for Spain. A 
merchant desires to secure American 
agency connections in the above. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (499) 


Spinning machinery for wool; also 
machinery and apparatus of all kinds 
for the manufacture of jute, woolen 
and chenille carpets is of interest to 
a firm of carpet makers in Spain. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (500) 
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Official International Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 





EXPORT 


Formerly Export American Industries 


Covers the largest buyers in all the great markets of the world with its separate 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese editions. 


The established policy of EXPORT is to center the interest of foreign 
readers on American-made goods and thus effectively 


promote an increase in our foreign trade 


THE CIRCULATION IS AUDITED BY THE A. B. C. 


and the following list shows some of the countries 
to which copies of our separate editions are mailed 


Edition in English 


Denmark 

Finland 

Germany 

Holland 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 
Misc. Europe 
South Africa 

East and West Africa 
Egypt 

China 

Dutch E. Indies 
Fed. Malay States 
India 

Japan 
Mesopotamia 
Siam 








Straits Settlements 
Misc. Asia 
Australia 

New Zealand 
Oceania 

West Indies 


South America 


Edition in Spanish 


Argentina 
Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Rep. Dominicana 
Dutch W. Indies 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Mexico 


Morocco 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Porto Rico 
Salvador 
Spain 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Edition in French 
Czecho-Slovakia 


Belgium, Bulgaria 
France, Greece, Italy 
Jugo-Slavia 

Poland 

Roumania 
Switzerland 


Turkey 


Abyssinia 
Algeria 

Tunis 
Morocco 
Egypt 
Madagascar 
West Africa 
Belgian Congo 
Indo China 
Asia Minor 
Haiti 

French W. Indies 
South America 
Oceania 

Misc. Europe 


Edition in Portuguese 


Portugal 
Azores and Madeira 
Portuguese Asia 


Portuguese Africa 
Brazil 


In addition to that comprehensive distribution in all the purchasing centres of the world 
to actual buyers of American-made goods EXPORT offers to advertisers: 


Ist—A semi-monthly bulletin service—FOREGN TRADE TO-DAY—with up-to-date 


items on exports and inquiries from high-class foreign buyers of American goods. 


advertising space. 





3rd—Credit reports and translations at cost. 
‘4th—Expert assistance on export problems. 
5th—Advertising layouts and copy suggestions. 


in foreign markets on application to 


EXPORT 


The Official International Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PHONE: CORTLANDT 7886 | 


2nd—Carefully selected lists of firms throughout the world for use to supplement the 


Further information about the publication and sales possibilities for various commodities 
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PORTUGAL 

Office furniture, pencils and office 
supplies generally for Lisbon. A 
firm of merchants and manufacturers’ 
agents, already handling a prominent 
American typewriter, desires Ameri- 
can agency connections in the above. 
Correspondence in Portuguese. (501) 


- RUSSIA 
Glassine, coated, cover, label and 
soap wrapper paper, also paper for 
covering fancy boxes for cosmetics 
and perfumery are of interest to a 
merchant in Moscow. Correspondence 
in Russian. (502) 


INDIA 

Yarns, hosiery and wearing ap- 
parel, toilet requisites, glassware, 
earthenware, traveling supplies, boots 
and shoes, toilet articles and prepara- 
tions, stationery, cutlery and_hard- 
ware, household furnishings, old news- 
papers, building materials, oilman’s 
stores, electrical appliances. A firm 
of general importers and traders in 
India desires American agency con- 
nections. (458) 


Stationery, chemicals, bicycles and 
automobiles, paper, sewing machines, 


needles, hosiery, musical instruments 
and goods in general suitable for trad- 
ing in India, are of interest to a firm 
of merchants and manufacturers’ 


agents. (459) 


Books, paper, stationery, school 
and college supplies of all kinds, office 
supplies, periodicals and magazines. 
The inquirers desire to secure Ameri- 


can connections in the above. (460) 
Stationery, sundries, glassware, 
hardware, dyes and colors. A firm 


of native merchants in India desires 
American agency connections. (461) 


Rolled, solid, and gold-filled jew- 
elry and watches of all kinds are of 
interest to a firm of traders in India. 


(462) 








Cotton and silk hosiery, haber- 
dashery, toys and dolls of all kinds, 
games, soaps, perfumery and toilet 
preparations generally, hair and tooth 
brushes and sundries and novelties. 
The inquirers desire to secure Ameri- 
can connections in the above for India. 


(503) 


Wooden screws, wire nails, hoop 
iron and wrought iron and steel hinges 
of all kinds for India. The inquirers 
desire to secure American agency 
connections. (504) | 


CEYLON 

Glassware, crockery, lamps, brass 
goods, hardware of all kinds, colors, 
paints and varnishes, perfumery, oils 
of all kinds, nails, toys and dolls and 
department store and bazaar goods 
generally are of interest to a merchant 
in Ceylon. 


BULGARIA 
Cotton and wool half hose, cotton 
ducks, sheetings, twills, cottonades, 


cotton yarns, etc. A merchant in Bul- 
garia 1s interested in American goods 
of the above lines. (506) 


COLOMBIA 

Machinery, presses, tools and ap- 
paratus electrically driven for equip- 
ping a small plant for the manufacture 
of wooden heels covered with cellu- 
loid, for women’s shoes, estimates to 
include full apparatus, and value of 
entire plant to be not more than $3,000 
to $4,000. (507) 


Tons Of Food For Germany 


ONVINCED that the German 
GC people will weather the finan- 
cial crisis they are now facing, 
Edward Morris, President of Morris 
& Company, Packers, has approved a 
shipment of more than 10,000,000 
pounds of food products to Germany. 
The first consignment—ninety-one 
carloads—has already cleared the port 
of New York. Other train loads will 
follow. Shipments are booked on 
fast liners and the balance of the 
food will be in German hands within 
a few weeks. 
_ The value of the shipments will 
total about $1,750,000 or approxi- 
mately 1,000,000,000 marks, based on 
current exchange. German buyers 
have made satisfactory financial ar- 
rangements with Morris & Company 
Berlin and Hamburg branch managers 
to cover the shipments. 

“Germany is badly in need of food, 
particularly meats,” Mr. Morris said. 
“The Government and the industrial 
leaders of Germany have realized for 
some time that the health of the nation 
and its strength to come back and meet 
their obligations depends largely on 
proper feeding of the people. 

“Germany, therefore, is in the mar- 
ket for vast quantities of American 
meats. S'ace peace was declared, 


Morris & Company have been steadily 
rebuilding their trade with Germany, 
being kept closely informed by cable 
of conditions by our representatives 
there and large consignments of our 
products have been going forward 


regularly. 

“However, in view of the financial 
depression which has developed in 
Germany, we were somewhat sur- 


prised when our Hamburg and Berlin 
branch managers cabled orders total- 
ing more than 10,000,000 pounds, and 
assured us that finances were available 
to cover this shipment. 

“There is nothing that does so 
much to kill radicalism—the chief 
peril to Europe—as a good meal set 





down before a hungry man. 

“In addition to reopening further 
a big market, the majority of this 
American food will arrive in Germany 
at a time when the country may most 
need it. I am glad we are in a posi- 
tion to start this shipment just at this 


_ time, and I feel certain everybody in 


Europe will also be glad to see it 
coming.” 

The total shipment out of Chicago 
will fill more than 250 cars, A. W. 
McLaren, Traffic Manager of Morris 
& Company, said. John J. Bernet, 
President of the Nickel Plate Railway, 
was in charge personally of the as- 
sembling and dispatching of the first 
shipment. 


An Economic Exploration 


Ae expedition for the exploration 
of British New Guinea will be 
undertaken soon by the British Pacific 
Science Expedition. The plan is to 
go into the interior never before tra- 
versed by white men and to investigate 
the head hunting pygmies and strange 
animals such as the tree climbing 
kangaroo and the wild pigs that resem- 
ble miniature elephants. 


(The more serious side of the expedi- 
tion will endeavor to determine the eco- 
nomic value of Guinea to the empire, 
to promote scientific knowledge, to find 
gold and diamonds reported there and 
study agricultural possibilities. 

The expedition has been organized 
by two young Australians, Neal Mc- 
Neal. and Lucius A. Connolly, who 
expect to be gone three years. 
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Buy Direct from Headquarters 


By buying direct from us you save from 25% to 40% on 
new Columbia motors, and as high as 50% on Fuerst-Friedman 
rebuilt motors. You save retailer’s profit—you save retailer’s 

| high sales cost—and you get motors fully guaranteed for one 


year. 
No matter what your motor requirements are, from tiny 
buffing motors to heavy-duty factory motors, we have a new or 


rebuilt motor to suit your exact needs. And the cost is from 
25% to 50% less than you would pay elsewhere. Send for 
our big free motor book—see for yourself the savings you get 
by buying from us. It tells all about our twenty years of 
successful motor service—all about many vast engineering proj- 


ects we have handled. Ask for Book No. 80—the price 


regulator on new and rebuilt motors. 


Electrical Machinery of all kinds promptly 
repaired or taken in exchange 


THE FUERST-FRIEDMAN CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
‘‘RELIABILITY BUILT IN’? 


COLUMBIA MOTORSF 








Carrying "Em Safely on the Buses 


The Future of Motor Transportation 
OCT 42 1922 
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HAVE YOU 
A GOOD INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURE 


YOU WISH DISTRIBUTED FREE 
TO A GENERAL FIELD? 


—A picture that tells the story without waste of time. 
—A picture that will hold the audience for fifteen minutes. 
—A picture that is of strong and continuing interest. 

—A picture that is of instructional value. 

—A picture that is not more than 1000 feet long. 








If interested write to the 
Motion Picture Bureau 


National Association of Manufacturers 


50 Church St., New York 
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Cover illustration: Typical, double-decker Fifth Avenue Motorbus, showing the high degree of 
safety of these vehicles. With a full load of passengers they may be tilted over to an angle 
of 37 degrees before they will upset. The cover photograph shows sandbags put in the 
upper seats and inside the coach to represent the actual weight of forty-eight passengers, 
exactly as they would sit. The center of gravity of this vehicle is only fifty-two inches from 
the ground. Safety is, and always has been, the keystone in the arch of the Fifth Avenue 
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FORGINGS 


To Your Order 





We execute faith- 
fully all orders 
received, guaran- 
teeing the great 
essentials of 


QUALITY 


AND 


SERVICE 





We will be glad 


to quote prices if 
you will send us 
models or draw- 
ings. 


Scranton 
Forging Company 


Special 
Drop Forgings 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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Safety Devices 


Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 


Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
chips or glare of light. 

Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 
eyes against intense rays of the 
electric light. 

Leggings—To protect foundry- 
men’s legs against molten metal. 

Shoes—To protect workmen's feet 
against molten metal. 

Respirators—To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 


Knuckle Guards — To protect 


_ hands when wheeling barrows or 


trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 


Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 


Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 


Metal Danger Signs — Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Afhli- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 


National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. © 

Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 
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Future Of Motor Transportation 


The always popular motor-bus, starting in an humble way, has 
developed marvellously into a palatial coach taking first rank in 
building up the country and in straightening the people’s morale 


coach is growing more rapidly 

than any other transportation 
agency. Why? Because transporta- 
tion costs in the United States are 
both excessive and wasteful. The 
motor coach has a distinct place in 
the transportation scheme. It is im- 
portant already and its future possi- 
bilities are enormous. Both econom- 
ically and sociologically it is bound to 
have very far reaching effects. 


: Marvellous as are the statistics of 
its growth, the motor driven vehicle 
is still only a 
small part of the 
transportation 
machinery. Its 
growth in import- 
ance has been 
spectacular, even 
dramatic, but it 
promises to be 
even more so. To 
forecast accurate- 
ly its future one 
‘must take into ac- 
| count its relation- 
‘ship with other 
' forms of trans- 
portation. 
| Let us take a 
look at the trans- 
portation picture 
‘as a whole. 
.__ Suppose, as Mr. 
Harlow Clark 
suggests, we had 
an omniscient and 


he importance of the motor 


a. 
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all-powerful Dictator of Transporta- 
tion, having full power to order its dis- 
posal wherever he pleased and in 
whatever way seemed to him best 
to attain the most efficient and most 
economical service to the public as a 
whole. He would be faced with 
these facts. 

1. We have about 265,000 miles of 
steam railroads in the United States. 

2. We have about 32,000 miles of 
electric lines, city and interurban, and 
not counting those portions of the 
steam railroad systems that have been 
electrified. 





The old Broadway Buses of two generations ago—when each had a name _ 


3. We have about 26,000 miles of 
navigable rivers and about 3,000 miles 
of canals; with a salt water coast line 
nearly surrounding the country on 
three sides. 


4. We have over 300,000 miles of 
improved highways. 


The mileage of railroads since 1916 
has stood almost still. No great 
change has taken place in any of the 
other factors except the last. More 
improved highways are being built all 
the time. 

In addition to the above the Dic- 
tator of Trans- 
portation would 
have to take into 
account the possi- 
bilities of airplane 
service, undoubt- 
edly in its swad- 
dling clothes, and 
capable of devel- 
opment in a way 
to make it very 
soon, an_ enor- 
mously important 
factor, certainly in 
specialized trans- 
portation. 

Given the per- 
fecting of the hel- 
icopter principle 
which will enable 
airplanes under 
perfect control in 
all ordinary 
weather to rise 
perpendicularly in 
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flight and to descend perpendicu- 
larly, airplane terminal facilities will 
become possible with small spaces lo- 
cated even amid congested surround- 
ings. On the attainment of this one 
ideal—and it may come at any moment 
—the airplane will expand instantly in 
its availability to a degree that can no 
more be imagined than Alexander 
Graham Bell could have imagined the 
present functions of the telephone. 

But for present purposes we need 
not consider that phase of the situa- 
tion. 

What is the very first great fact our 
Dictator of Transportation would be 
forced to recognize as the one of great- 
est importance, the fact that more than 
any other would condition his task? 

The fact of disorganization. He 
will find lack of correlation and co- 
ordination, duplication of service, a 
wasteful excess of one-way loading, 
inefficient methods of loading and un- 
loading. 

The average freight rate for all 
classes of freight per ton-mile (the 
carrying of one ton one mile) on 
American railroads is only about one 
and one-third cents. Before the war 
it was less than one cent. Compare 
that to the cost of local deliveries by 
wagon, motor truck or any other 
method. Here alone is one tremend- 
ous uneconomy. 

So great a measure of organization 
has been necessary in the economic 
growth of the world to attain our pres- 
ent understanding that it may sound 
startling to cite disorganization as the 
great obstacle to be overcome. But 
progress looks not backward; it be- 
gins each day from the point already 
attained. The disorganization re- 
maining, not the disorganization over- 
come, is the problem at hand. 

Some one has said that no one ever 
starved in this world except for lack 
of transportation. Somewhere in this 
world there is food. The great fam- 
ines of the past, before the days of 
modern transportation, were due to 
local failures of Nature. And in this 
day only such conditions as obtain in 
Russia, or in India or China—everyone 
of them of such a character as to 
prevent adequate transportation—can 
permit a general famine. 

But it is not my intention to ex- 
plore the facts of world disorganiza- 
tion here and I allude to it only be- 
cause of its blood relationship to lack 
of organization in the smaller sphere. 

Our Dictator of Transportation sur- 
veys his field and finds something like 
1800 independent railway companies 
in the United States, about 200 of 
which are termed Class 1 railroads, 
each doing a business of at least a 
million dollars a year. He finds them 
guided inevitably by divergent inter- 


ests. He finds like conditions in each 
of the other fields of transportation, 
whether it be ships, canal boats, elec- 
tric lines or motor trucks. 

He finds still other elements of dis- 
organization. Not only are the rail- 
roads competing in greater or less 
degrees with each other, they are com- 
peting with all the other transporta- 
tion units. 

As to the State—he finds an utter 
lack of uniformity in policy as to pub- 
lic expenditures for transportation 
purposes. 

In some states these expenditures 
run into huge sums, in other states 
very little. In New York State, for 
example, he finds that hundreds of 
millions have been or must be expend- 
ed on canals, and other hundreds of 
millions on highways. Everywhere 
our Dictator of Transportation finds 
an utter lack of a central policy of ex- 
penditure, dominated by the purpose 
of devoting to each kind of transpor- 
tation just the amounts of money 
which the relative efficiency and fit- 
ness of each in the whole scheme de- 
mands. 

The first task of our Dictator there 
fore, would be the one of organiza- 
tion, codrdination and codperation. 

He would first determine the costs 
of each branch of the service, and 
that would include interest on the 
capital invested. 

He would then determine whether 
the users of the service were to pay 
charges sufficient to pay the costs, or 
whether the general public was to pay 
part or all of it by taxation. 

He would next seek to avoid dup- 
lication of service and unnecessary 
duplication of plants. He would seek 
to provide a load both ways, instead 
of a load one way, only. 

He would determine just what part 
of transportation service could best 
be done by steam railroads, just what 
part could best be done by water (salt 
water, fresh water rivers or lakes or 
canals), just what part could best be 
done by electric lines and what part 
could best be done by motor vehicles. 

The important point here is that the 
determining factors would be not the 
individual interests of competing com- 
panies, the success of one being at the 
expense of the other (which in last 
analysis that would be at the expense 
of the public), but by the public in- 
terest in the best service at the low- 
est attainable cost. 

The above of course pictures an 
ideal. It is an ideal far removed from 
the present situation, and it will take 
a long time to attain. But it is a goal 
—at least so far as the steam railroads 
are concerned, already recognized in 
the Transportation Act of 1920 which 
permits (though it does not command) 


the unification of existing competitive 
systems into larger regional units. 

We have no such individual as a 
Dictator of Transportation. But the 
principles which would guide him are 
coming slowly into recognition by the 
only Dictator we have, or ever shall 
have—namely the Public itself. Aind 
in last analysis it is the public which 
must decide just what kind of trans- 
portation it will have. And whether 
the public decides these questions wise- 
ly and quickly or unwisely and slowly 
will depend exactly upon the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of the public’s 
information as to the fundamentals. 

Already it is becoming clear, in all 
public utility service, that competition 
(in the old sense of trade warfare) 
means waste, while competition in 
service means the reverse. Professor 
Reeve in his “Cost of Competition” 
suggests a better word for “competi- 
tion in service,” namely “emulation” 
or the effort to do better the thing 
that needs to be done. 

There can be no question that the 
sheer force of economic and sociolog- 
ical development will enforce a higher 
and higher degree of organization and 
the elimination of uselessly opposing 
effort in public services. On this as- 
sumption, what can be said for the 
future of the motor vehicle, passenger 
and freight? For what service is it 
adapted better than other means? 
What are the factors in operation 
which gave it a field? To what’ fu- 
ture do these things point? 

The motor truck revealed its true 
importance during the war. That im- 


portance has grown with every month — 


and will doubtless continue to grow. 
As a competitor for short haul busi- 


ness, particularly of less than carload — 
lots, it has become a serious factor in — 


railroad calculations. Mr. Elisha Lee, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, says of it: 

“Granting an adequate basis of tax- 
ation to compensate for the otherwise 
free use of highways constructed and 
maintained by the public it is not my 
belief that motor trucks are destined 
ever to rival the railroads in the field 
of carload or bulk transportation, es- 
pecially over the longer hauls. High- 
ways capable of sustaining a heavy 


motor truck service cost more to 


build and keep in repair than do 
standard railroad lines, and the lat- 
ter can, when dealing with the larger 
quantities, carry each ton a mile for 
a far lower total cost. Moreover, the 
superiority of railroads in contending 
with severe weather conditions and 
in being ready to handle any and all 
kinds of traffic when offered is obvious, 
and, in my opinion, not likely to be 
impaired. 

“The advantages in trucks lie in the 
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flexibility of their operation and in 
the fact that they do not require elab- 
orate and expensive terminal facili- 
ties. They seem especially adapted 
for handling less-than-carload traffic 
over short distances and on good 
roads and well paved streets, and for 
performing the terminal portions of 
the service required in the collection 
or delivery of through or long distance 
less-than-carload rail traffic. In the 
one instance they are capable of giv- 
ing service to points not reached by 
the railroads and of helping to re- 
lieve the railroads of a burden; in 
the other instance they directly act as 
auxiliaries to the railroads in per- 
forming their service to the public. 
In both cases they should prove use- 
ful aids in increasing and extending 
the utility of our existing railroad sys- 
tem.” 

The benefits of the kind of organi- 
zation which must come in transpor- 
tation industry promises much in add- 
ing to the farmers’ convenience. 

Nearly every one knows how in the 
early days his cans of milk might be 
collected from time to time and taken 
to the creamery. On a loading station 
on the highway in front of the farm- 
ers house, all his products may be 
taken regularly to market by motor 
truck lines which will have developed 
a regularity of service equalling that 
of the railroad. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
being expended by the various states 
for the improvement of their high- 
ways. As an example, the total ex- 
penditures in Massachusetts for high- 
Way construction and maintenance 
have grown from $600,000 in 1907 to 
$5,000,000 in 1920. In 1907 the coun- 
ties were expending practically noth- 





Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street in 1897, just twenty-five years ago 


ing for new construction but devoted 
nearly $1,000,000 to that purpose in 
1920. In 1908 inco rporated cities and 
towns expended less than $3,000,000. 
In 1920 the Sour was practically 
$20,000,000. In the twenty-seven 
years that that State has been engaged 
in constructing, developing and main- 
taining highways, it has expended a 
sum slightly in excess of $30,000,000. 
In the same period the cities and towns 
have in addition expended over $180,- 
000,000. 


A statement by the United States 
Department of Agriculture gives many 
interesting details concerning Federal 
appropriations for highways. The 
postoffice appropriation bill, signed by 





Fifth Avenue to-day just above Forty-second Street 


the President on June 19th, authorizes 
expenditures of $190,000,000 in fed- 
eral aid for road construction, to be 
expended within the next three years. 
These funds are to be matched by the 
states, and do not include bridge con- 
struction. 

It is estimated that the $190,000,- 
ooo lately authorized will result in the 
construction of more than 25,000 
miles of improved road, which added 
to the 46,000 miles expected to result 
from previous appropriations, makes 
a total of 71,000 miles or nearly 40 
per cent of the estimated 180,000 
miles of road in the system aided by 
the Government in its present plans. 

In considering the future of motor 
transportation one must take into con- 
sideration whatever outstanding or 
unique advantages it may have. The 
motor buses or coaches may be used 
advantageously : 

I. Over routes forming extensions 
of existing railway routes. 

2. Over routes forming connections 
between exchanging lines. 

3. Over routes independent of 
electric or steam railway routes. 

4. Over routes identical with but 
supplementing electric or steam rail- 
way routes. 

All over the country there are, not 
only in large cities but in smaller cities 
and villages, numerous sections re- 
quiring transportation for passengers 
but with a density of population not 
sufficient to justify the large invest- 
ment called for for electric railway 
operation. The motor coach is fill- 
ing this want with a growth that is 
astounding. Different communities 
may need different types of motor 
coaches and they are being developed 


8 
to meet the varied needs. They are 
pioneers of transportation. Compara- 


tive costs will determine the finally 
successful method. 


An additional possibility for the 
motor coach is in operation over 
routes (mainly in large cities) where 
the public will pay an increased fare 
for an especially high class service, 
in a special class of motor coaches. 
That this is not a purely imaginary field 
of operation is proven by the expe- 
rience of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company. The people usually get 
what they want if they want it hard 
enough. 

The American people want quality 
and they are willing to pay for it. 
Witness the struggle for lower berths 
in preference to uppers on Pullman 
cars; and note the fact that the popu- 
lar trains between the great cities are 
the extra fare trains. There can be 
no question that in America the real 
thing which people want is not so 
much cheapness as excellence, 


Following are some of the advan- 
tages of motor coaches over trolley 
cars: 


1. Decided preference by the pub- 
lic. 

2. Easier to finance because of 
popularity and lower capital invest- 
ment. 

3. Prompt installation without 
tearing up avenues and boulevards. 
No costly surveys; no underground 
or overhead power transmission sys- 
tems; no power houses and no tracks. 

4. Routes can be extended at much 
less expense to care for cities’ growth 
and expansion, or short line service 
instituted without delay due to laying 
tracks or installing expensive cross- 
overs. 

5. Greater flexibility. Non-paying 
routes can be abandoned. Motor 
coaches can be moved quickly from 
one part of a city to another, by the 
shortest route, as the traffic demands. 

6. Lighter weight results in prac- 
tically no wear on properly constructed 
pavement. Heavy trolleys are al- 
ways severe on adjoining pavement. 

7. Motor coaches occupy less 
street space and garage space per pas- 
senger than the trolleys. 

8. They can be operated through 
congested areas in greater volume than 
street cars because they do not fol- 
low any fixed line of travel. Motor 
coach capacity is equal to street capac- 
ity, instead of being limited to track 
capacity. 

9g. They facilitate speed of traffic 
because they pull to the curb. On- 
coming traffic can pass on the legal 
side, whereas trolley cars stop in the 
center of a street, and all other traffic 
must stop behind it, since laws pro- 
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hibit passing them when standing 
even on the right. 

1o. Motor buses have a higher 
average rate of speed through con- 
gested areas. They can pass each 
other, wind in and out of traffic, etc., 
and the whole line is not delayed by 
an inexperienced driver or a defec- 
tive vehicle as on trolley system. 

11. The failure of one coach affects 
only that one vehicle. Routes can be di- 


. verted in case of fire, parades, or other 


obstructions. 

12. Each unit being self-contained, 
the service is less liable to interrup- 
tions due to power house and trans- 
mission troubles, due to labor troubles 
in the former, and the influence of 
floods, snow, ete., in the latter in- 
stance. 

13. They decrease vehicular con- 





Palatial type of motor coach for interurban lines 


gestion—and give the equivalent of a 
taxi service at a lesser cost—thereby 
making for a less use of private cars 
with attendant less parking of cars on 
streets. 

14. Motor buses are safer for pas- 
sengers boarding or alighting since 
they do so at the sidewalk and not in 
the middle of the street in the midst 
of traffic. 

15. They are less noisy and more 
desirable in residential districts. 

16. Express service may be run 
without affecting normal operation. 

17. Motor coaches are more attrac- 
tive to visitors. They draw tourists to 
a city and advertise all points of van- 
tage. 

18. They provide cheap, healthful 
recreation and are also very adapt- 
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able for private hire and entertain- 
ment of visitors. 

19. It is cheaper and easier to re- 
move snow from motor coach routes 
than from trolley routes. 

20. Motor coaches can be heated 
by exhaust gases without additional 
expense. | 

Unquestionably if a motor-bus serv- 
ice is to realize its possibilities of finan- 
cial success, it must be backed up not 
only by ample resources, but it must 
also develop a highly specialized organi- 
zation. Experienced management and 
direction is imperative. The engi- 
neering force requires a special expe- 
rience for the demands upon the pas-- 
senger motor coach are quite distinct 
from the demands made upon any 
other type of motor vehicle. 

The needed traffic studies and sched- 





ule making are unique. The employill 
must be trained in a branch of motor- 
vehicle operation with many distinct 
and unique peculiarities for which 
the operation of neither the automobile 
nor any form of surface transportation 
affords suitable training. 
Unquestionably the wisest policy 
both from a financial standpoint anc 
the service results to the city is to en- 
trust a single well-organized a d 
equipped motor-bus company, possess- 
ing ample resources, with the develop- 
ment of a unified service with a sys- 
tem of transfers. 7 
Parcelling out streets to two, three 
or ‘more companies will never pro-— 
vide the Pullman car service which 
the true motor coach can give. If the — 
parcelling out process is adopted and > 
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the several companies are of a non- 
descript character with the usual type 
of jitney equipment, the outcome can 
only be chaos. The actual result of 
any form of competition must be 
multiplied fares and no transfers. With 
a unified system there can be no harm- 
ful monopoly, for the fare should be 
determined by the authorities and the 
company should be under public regu- 
lation ; but so-called competition from 
a public utilities standpoint means bad 
service and financial failure. Cities 
cannot be prosperous without efficient 
utilities and utilities cannot be efficient 
without prosperity. 

The requirements put upon a true 
passenger motor coach are quite un- 
like the requirements put upon any 
other motor vehicle. There must be 
the highest attainable factor of safety. 
This alone makes an especial demand 
upon the motor coach designer and 
builder. Real success in motor coach 
transportation cannot be attained ex- 
cept with a vehicle specially designed 
to meet motor coach transportation 
needs. 


Our company experimented for 
seven years on motors and omnibus 
bodies built in other countries and by 
concerns in this country. Finding, 
however, that a machine properly 
adapted to the work of the motor 
coach would have to be built upon spe- 
cial plans to fit its every need, our 
company undertook to build its own 
coaches. It has developed a machine 
which is admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. Every item that goes into the 
construction of the machine has re- 
ceived the utmost consideration and 
study and proved its value after care- 
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Type now used in New York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Baltimore, Toronto, etc. 


ful trial. The result is that the Fifth 
Avenue bus is operated with a mini- 
mum of breakdowns or interruptions 
of service and with the greatest com- 
fort to its passengers, 


The popularity of the motor bus 
is beyond dispute. In the four years 
preceding the war—later figures are 
not yet available—the ratio of increase 
in passengers carried on motor buses 
in London was 135.99 per cent, as 
compared with the ratio of increase 
on the tramways (trolley cars) which 
was only 18.7 per cent. There are 
over 4,000 buses operated in Greater 








New light practical all-year double decker for cities 





London every day, handling a daily 
average of more than two million pas- 
sengers. 

Late figures on bus operation in 
Paris are still lacking, but those of 
1913 show that in that year there 
were in daily use 1,032 coaches, and 
the increase in passenger service in 
the motor coaches as compared with 
the subway and trolley lines combined 
show that from 1911 to 1913 the num- 
ber of passengers on motor coaches 
increased 81.4 per cent, while it only 
increased 10.2 per cent on the sub- 
ways and surface lines. 


Bringing the matter closer home, 
figures prove even more conclusively 
the increasing popularity of the motor 
coach as a mode of transit. In 1910, 
passengers carried by the coaches in 
New York City numbered 6,503,175. 
In 1921 there were 51,091,305 passen- 
gers carried by the coaches, or an in- 
crease in eleven years of 710.31 per 
cent. In 1920 the number of passen- 
gers carried were 42,552,709—which 
shows that the increase in popularity 
over the preceding year was 20.06 per 
cent. 

From 1910 to 1918 the increase in 
the number of passengers carried by 
the surface lines in New York equalled 
8.4 per cent, as compared with the 344 
per cent for the motor coaches. Such 
comparison, it seems to me, speaks for 
an unparalleled future in the business 
of motor coach transportation. 

So convincing has been this argu- 
ment for motor coaches in New York, 
that Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Toronto, Pittsburgh and Baltimore 
have instituted motor coach operation, 
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and each of these cities has found that 
it has more than paid. 

The traffic problem of the past has 
been largely an engineering one. The 
problem of the future must consider 
the sociological, the aesthetic and the 
recreational side of the transportation 
industry, in a word its human side. 

During the last few decades, the 
great forces of commercialism have 
been packing people into the cities just 
as densely as life can exist. The per- 
centage of population in urban com- 
munities has increased from 12.2 per 
cent in 1850 to 51.4 per cent in 1920. 
This is indicative of an economic evo- 
lution which has far-reaching conse- 
quences in the life and industry of 
the nation, and it has particularly to 
do with the business of transportation. 

New York City, according to state- 
ment issued by Dr. Walter Laidlaw of 
the New York City 1920 Census Com- 
mittee, is the most congested city in the 
world. 

In 1920, 68.2 per cent of the city’s 
entire population was housed in 8.1 
per cent of its area. Stated in an- 
other way 3,252,452 persons were 
housed on 14,834 acres, or an average 
of 219.2 persons per acre. By IQI5 
this congestion had arisen from 68.2 
per cent to 71.3 per cent, but the open- 
ing of the new subways resulted in 
that percentage falling, until in 1920 
it was practically the same as in IQIO. 

It will be from five to six years 
after the work is begun before new 
subway construction can be completed. 

It is an interesting fact that the cen- 
ters of London and Manhattan are de- 
creasing in population; the outward 
rims of the cities are growing. 

It is not only desirable that the 
workman be able to go away from the 
busy centers of congestion to more 
wholesome surroundings in the out- 
lying district, but it is necessary that 
everything be done to encourage him 
to do so. Their children can have 
more favorable surrounding and fam- 
ily life can exist in something like 
true American form. 

Moreover the development of the 
outlying districts raises the value of 
property in the city. But in the en- 
couragement of suburban life, nothing 
is of more importance than providing 
expeditious, healthful, comfortable and 
easy means of public conveyance to 
and from the city. 

So far as congestion is due to the 
location of factories in congested city 
districts, upon areas whose value adds 
enormously to the overhead expenses, 
the removal of the industrial plant to 
more convenient and less expensive 
locations is indicated. In a city like 
New York would it not be an enor- 
mous improvement to remove the in- 
dustry to a suburban location rather 


than to force upon operatives the con- 
stant daily grind of traveling under 
conditions such as not only exist but 
seem likely not to be remedied for 
many years, indeed, if ever? 

Not to follow his policy means a 
certain continuance of congestion and 
with it enormously expensive munici- 
pal projects—more and more costly 
subways, widening of streets, tearing 
down of buildings to make new 
streets and the like; and even after 
these costly municipal projects have 
been accomplished the fact of conges- 
tion will not have been lessened a 
whit—indeed will have been increased ! 

The salutary effect of the automo- 
bile in promoting the health and hap- 
piness of the American people and the 
beneficial effect it has had in an edu- 
cational way in broadening the vision 
of those who have been able to add to 
their knowledge of things generally 
from their little journeys into parts 
hitherto inaccessible and unknown to 
them cannot be denied. In a limited 
sense the same advantages flow from 
the introduction of motor vehicle serv- 
ice and these advantages cannot be 
underestimated. 

It is just as necessary for a city to 
obtain cheap and healthful means of 
recreation for its citizens as it is to 
safeguard the populace by proper po- 
lice and fire regulations, tenement and 
sanitation laws, factory regulations, 
workmen’s compensation, health and 
sick benefits and sq forth. After a 
day’s work, there is really nothing 
more healthful, more restful, more all- 
around beneficial than a few hours at 
the minimum expense in “God’s own 
theatre’’—atop a modern double deck 
motor coach. 

In the past five or six years the 
newer paraphernalia of civilization 
have had a great influence on our 
mode of life, the electric washer, 
ironer, cooker, the ice box, central 
heating, elevators, the telephone, the 
phonograph, the radiograph and other 
inventions have had almost revolu- 
tionary effects. These affect life in 
given places but the motor vehicle 
makes new places heretofore inacces- 
sible readily accessible, with comfort, 
speed, and at low cost. The result is 
that all about the larger centers of 
population throughout the country we 
see workmen’s homes springing up, 
one of the most healthful signs of the 
times. The office hours of the busi- 
ness or professional man are not so 
specifically defined and _ restricted. 
More and more they are going to the 
small surrounding villages and ham- 
lets, many of them forsaking entirely 
their homes in town. 

As important as all this is from a 
sociological point of view, it is only 
secondary to the good influence this 
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change should have on things political. 
All over the world—in England, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Russia, and, for 
that matter, in America—we have 
witnessed a growing disregard for 
property rights. ' 

A study of our census reports since 
1850 shows a startling increase of 
tenantry and a corresponding decrease 
of the individual ownership of homes, 
and of farms. The sheet anchor of 


American independence has been a 


sturdy individualism and patriotism 
to which nothing has contributed more 
than a sense in the working man or 
farmer, of proprietorship, not only of: 
his own home but a sense of proprie- 
torship of a share in our country as 
a whole. 

It seems plain that our political sta- 
bility can find nothing that will fur- 
ther it so powerfully as an increase of 
opportunities for home ownership. 
The tendency for many years has been 
quite the reverse. 

If our present form of civilization 
is to be preserved, sooner or later more 
thought must be given to the preserva- 
tion of property rights and the oppor- 
tunity for more people to enjoy own- 
ership of property. In striving for 
this end what could be more effective 
and wholesome than to bring about a 
condition where more of our people 
can become home or farm owners? 
Unquestionably the motor vehicle is 
going to help to bring about a greater 
diffusion of population and thus help 
to make individual home or farm 
ownership possible to men now having 
little or no possibility of property 
ownership. 





THE PEOPLE LIVING ON FARMS 


The new census count gives a pic- 
ture of the relative importance of 
agriculture in the nation’s entire eco- 
nomic and industrial life that is more 
accurate than counts made in former 
years, officials explain. This is the 
first time the census has enumerated 
persons living on farms. Heretofore 
an enumeration was made of what was 
known as the “rural population.” | 

This included, in addition to actual 
farm residents, all persons in towns of 
2,500 or less. The basis of this enum- 
eration was that most persons living 
in towns of this size were more or 
less interested in agriculture. They 
worked on farms at least part of the 
time. The rural population, so-called 
therefore, was regarded as constitut- 
ing approximately 50 per cent of the 
nation’s entire population. 

‘The new count supplies exactly the 
number of persons actually working 
forms and dependent for their means 
of support upon the agricultural indus- 
try. 
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and federal, exercise the right 

to construe and interpret the 
Constitution and to say whether an act 
of Congress or of a legislature is con- 
trary to the fundamental law. This is 
a tremendously important function, and 
there have always been those who in- 
sisted it was a dangerous power to 
place under the control of the judiciary. 


The opponents of this system say 
that judges are seldom in touch with 
the popular will; that they are ultra 
conservative; that they are almost in- 
variably chosen from corporation law- 
yers, prejudiced against, or at least 
indifferent to, public opinion, and that 
their previous environment and work 
have unfitted them to sympathize with 
the people, or to understand or appre- 
ciate the need of progressive legisla- 
tion. Further, that it makes the Judi- 
cial Department superior to the two 
others, which is of itself, they say, con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

As to these general complaints, little 
need be said. Judges are usually men 
of mature age, and naturally careful 
and conservative, but it is not true that 
they are not in accord with established 
public opinion or true progress, and 
above everything they believe in indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Lawyers (and judges are lawyers 
who have graduated) have many sins 
to answer for, but no one will deny 
their love of freedom. Edmund Burke, 


a es American courts, both state 


in his speech on conciliation, said the 


American Colonists were much given 


to the study of law and that “This 
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,and analyze precedents. 
know men and understand human na- 


study renders men acute, inquisitive, 
dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in 
defense, full of resources.” 

A lawyer, being constantly called 


upon to defend the liberty and property 


of his client, must learn to value per- 


- sonal rights. He must be prepared and 
, ready to face hostile criticism and popu- 


lar prejudice. He must study history 
He must 
ture, for his aim is to win men to favor 
his contentions. He is constantly con- 
sidering the rights of the individual 
‘citizen, and even though while prac- 
‘ticing at the bar he may represent a 
client whose contentions are against 


the public welfare, once he becomes a 
member of an independent judiciary, 
his knowledge and previous study force 
him to become the protector of indi- 
vidual liberty and the public good. 

Whether the courts should have 
jurisdiction to declare legislative enact- 
ments repugnant to the Constitution, is 
the important consideration, and one 
naturally asks: 

“Is it necessary for the preservation 
of the Constitution, that this tremen- 
dous power should be held by the 
courts? In the absence of such power, 
would the fundamental law gradually 
be nullified? Would vicious, unfair 
and partizan legislation appear upon 
the statute books? Would tyrannical 
executives usurp arbitrary powers and 
destroy individual liberty?” 

Upon our answers to those questions 
must depend our view as to the wisdom 
and rightfulness of the judiciary pos- 
sessing this power. 

If we appeal to history, we find all 
these evil consequences following the 
lack of a tribunal clothed with just 
such judicial powers as our courts pos- 
sess. The Magna Carta of England 
which, as already said, contained great 
declarations of human rights, failed for 
centuries to protect the liberties of the 
English people, because there was no 
independent and honest judiciary with 
power to enforce its provisions. 

Time after time European monarchs 
have been compelled, through some 
sudden stress of circumstances, to sol- 
emnly promise to refrain from arbi- 
trary action, but, when the stress had 
passed, they resumed their tyrannical 
conduct. The lesson of history is un- 
less the power to maintain the prin- 
ciples of liberty is vested in some 
independent and disinterested tribunal 
liberty will be destroyed. 


Mr. O’Brien ts a leader of the 
Minnesota bar and a former jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of that 
state. The above article ts taken, 


with special permission, from a 


book by Judge O’Brien entitled, 
“The Great Expersment,’ which 
has just been published by the 
Encylopedia Press, New York 
City. 





If we approve of a written consti- 
tution and further deem it wise that 
its provisions should not be set aside 
or ignored by the legislature or by any 
man or body of men except the people 
themselves in their sovereign capacity 
as citizens, we must approve of and 
have a tribunal which has power to say 
when a legislative or executive act or 
the act of an inferior court is contrary 
to the fundamental law. 


The provisions of the Constitution 
are law. A statute passed by a legisla- 
ture is law. The Constitution is the 
higher law to which the statute must 
conform. If the two conflict, there 
must be some tribunal with power to 
so declare. The legislature cannot do 
so, for it has enacted the conflicting 
statute, and is without power to con- 
strue law. The executive cannot, for 
he is without power to construe law. 
This leaves only the court to perform 
this function, and that department of 
government, being the one to which the 
construction of law has been confided, 
is the only department capable of mak- 
ing the decision. 

That our courts are endowed with 
this power and that its exercise is nec- 
essary in a proper case, was decided at 
a very early day by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In the opinion 
written by Chief Justice Marshall, it 
was said: 

“So if a law be in opposition to the 
constitution; if both the law and the 
constitution apply to a particular case, 
so that the court must either decide that 
case conformably to the law, disregard- 
ing the constitution; or conformably 
to the constitution, disregarding the 
law; the court must determine which 
of these conflicting rules governs the 
case. This is of the very essence of 
judicial duty. * * * 

“The constitution declares ‘that no 
bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed.’ 

“Tf, however, such a bill should be 
passed, and a person should be prose- 
cuted under it; must the court con- 
demn to death those victims whom the 
constitution endeavors to preserve? 

“ “No person,’ says the constitution, 
‘shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to 
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the same overt act, or on confession in 
open court.’ 

“Here the language of the constitu- 
tion is addressed especially to the 
courts. It prescribes, directly for 
them, a rule of evidence not to be de- 
parted from. If the legislature should 
change that rule, and declare one wit- 
ness, or a confession out of court, suffi- 
cient for conviction, must the consti- 
tutional principle yield to the legisla- 
tive act? 

“From these, and many other selec- 
tions which might be made, it is ap- 
parent, that the framers of the consti- 
tution contemplated that instrument as 
a rule for the government of courts, as 
well as of the legislature.” 

If the Constitution, when construed 
and interpreted by the courts, is found 
not to be in accordance with the will 
of the people, it is their privilege and 
right to change it. In fact, this has 
often been done, for instance, an early 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that suit could be 
brought against a State as against an 
individual. The people of the States 
considered this an infringement upon 
State sovereignty and the Federal Con- 
stitution was promptly amended so as 
to forbid such suits. 

Only a few years ago the same court 
decided the particular form of the Fed- 
eral income tax Congress attempted to 
impose was invalid, but in 1913 the 
Constitution was amended by the adop- 
tion of the Sixteenth Amendment, and 
a new and valid income tax law was 
enacted. 

No one, and least of all the judges 
who have rendered these decisions, re- 
garded such amendments as a slight or 
reflection upon the court. The court 
merely construed and declared the 
meaning of the law as it was written. 
Indeed, it has been the common prac- 
tice for courts, in thus declaring the 
invalidity of a statute, to point out just 
what was necessary and could be done 
to render it valid. 

Nor must it be thought that our 
courts have attempted to arrogate to 
themselves the right to pass upon the 
necessity or wisdom or utility of any 
law which the legislative department, 
in the exercise of its discretion might 
lawfully enact under its constitutional 
power. 

A very long line of decisions has 
marked the boundaries beyond which 
no court passes. The fact that a law 
is new or novel, affords no ground for 
its rejection. The necessity for the 
law, its wisdom, its usefulness and the 
benefits to be derived from it, are all 
for the judgment and discretion of the 
legislature. A judge may think a law 
useless or foolish; he may think it un- 
wise, and positively harmful, but un- 
less it can be shown to be repugnant 


to some specific provisions of the Con- 
stitution, the court must enforce it. 

The courts do not, to the slightest 
extent, attempt to exercise a veto pow- 
er, nor to interfere with the policy or 
discretion of the legislature. They 
only determine whether the statute is 
contrary to the Constitution, and, there- 
fore, beyond the power confided to the 
legislature. . 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has no general appellate juris- 
diction from State courts. It has the 
right to review final decisions of a State 
court only in those cases in which a 
so-called Federal question is involved 
and was litigated—that is, cases in 
which there is drawn in question the 
Constitution, the laws, or a treaty of 
the United States. 

There is one class of actions which, 
no matter where they are begun, sel- 
dom terminate without an appeal to 
that court. When degislation for the 
regulation and control of business is 
attacked, it is almost invariably claimed 
that it deprives those opposing it of 
liberty and property without due pro- 
cess of law. If the claim were true, 
the law thus attacked would violate the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Such a 
claim draws in question a right guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution, 
and the Federal Supreme Court is the 
tribunal of last resort, with jurisdic- 
tion to pass upon the claim, whether it 
is a state law or an act of Congress, 
which is so attacked. 

A mere statement of this fact shows 
the tremendous power and importance 
of that court. It is the final and au- 
thoritative exponent of our system of 
government; if we fail there, we fail 
everywhere. Of it an impartial ob- 
server said: 


“The Supreme Court is the living 


voice of the Constitution—that is, of 
the will of the people expressed in the 
fundamental law they have enacted. It 
is, therefore, as some one has said, the 
conscience of the people, who have re- 
solved to restrain themselves from has- 
ty or unjust action by placing their 
representatives under the restriction of 
a permanent law. It is the guarantee 
of the minority, who, when threatened 
by the impatient vehemence of a ma- 
jority, can appeal to this permanent 
law, finding the interpreter and en- 
forcer thereof in a court set high above 
the assaults of faction.” 

The Court consists of a Chief Jus- 
tice and eight Associate Justices. They 
are appointed for life, or, as it is ex- 
pressed, during good behavior; their 
compensation cannot be reduced during 
their term of office. Ordinarily, the 
concurrence of five Justices is neces- 
sary before judgment is declared. 

An appointment to the Stipreme 


Court is made by the President only 
after the most careful consideration, 
must be confirmed by the Senate and 
is naturally the highest honor which 
can come to an American lawyer. 

Being thus appointed for life with 
a provision of the Constitution prevent- 
ing a reduction in compensation, the 
Justices individually are, and the Court 
as a tribunal is, absolutely independ- 
ent. Its character and power, and the 
wisdom of its decisions have aroused 
the admiration of the best statesmen of 
the world, and although during its long 
existence the power of impeachment 
has always been vested in Congress, no 
justice has ever been removed. 

The history of the Court and the 
part it has taken in preserving life, lib- 
erty and property, is found in the thou- 
sands of decisions it has rendered, 
printed now in some two hundred and 


fifty volumes. 

The principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and the enumeration of 
natural rights found in the Constitu- 
tion, making up the American System 
of Government, are not, and never 
have been, mere oratorical phrases in 
that Court; they have never been 
thought obsolete by the officers of that 
great tribunal. 

The claim of a humble citizen that 
he is about to be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process 
of law, receives the same consideration 
as does that of the most wealthy suitor, 
or of a great corporation. 

For instance, a Chinese laundry-man 
in San Francisco appealed there, claim- 
ing he was, by an ordinance of the city, 
denied the equal protection of the law. 
His claim was sustained, the Court, in 
the course of the opinion, saying: 

“When we consider the nature and 
the theory of our institutions of gov- 
ernment, the principles upon which 
they are supposed to rest, and review 
the history of their development, we 
are constrained to conclude that they 
do not mean to leave room for the play 
and action of purely personal and arbi- 
trary power. Sovereignty itself is, of 
course, not subject to law, for it is the 
author and source of law; but in our 
system, while sovereign powers are del- 
egated to the agencies of a government 
sovereignty itself remains with the peo- 
ple, by whom and for whom all gov- 
ernment exists and acts. * * * 

“But the fundamental rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
considered as individual possessions, 
are secured by those maxims of consti- 
tutional law which are the monuments 
showing the victorious progress of the 
race in securing to men the blessings 
of civilization under the reign of just 
and equal laws, so that, in the famous 
language of the Massachusetts Bill of 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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| HE City of Philadelphia, one of 
’ ( the principal manufacturing 
) centers for heavy machinery and 
iron and steel products, and the second 
“seaport in the country in point of ton- 
‘nage of export and import trade, is 
located on the Delaware River, approx- 
imately 88 nautical miles from the 
ocean. By railroad it is situated about 
-midway between New York and Balti- 
“more—approximately 90 miles to the 
southward of the former and about the 
same distance to the northward of the 
latter—and is about 135 miles distant 
‘from Washington. It is the largest 
icity in the State of Pennsylvania and 
‘the State’s only seaport. 

The city lies immediately above the 

junction of the Schuylkill river with 
the Delaware river and its central part 
“occupies a peninsula about two miles 
in width between the two, a position 
‘on two deep water streams affording 
almost unlimited opportunity for com- 
/mercial and shipping development. In 
extreme dimensions it measures about 
10 miles from east to west by 16 miles 
from north to south, and covers a ter- 
,ritory of about 130 square miles, or 
approximately 84,000 acres. 
__ The water approach to the city is by 
way of the Delaware river and bay, the 
_latter a commodious tidal estuary with 
‘natural, broad, deep water extending 
for 35 miles from the ocean to the 
entrance of the improved ship channel, 
\from which point, a distance of 53 
‘miles to Philadelphia, the channel is 
‘from 800 to 1,200 feet wide, and 35 
feet deep at low tide. (The rise and 
fal of the tide in this district being 
approximately six feet). This depth is 
| constantly maintained by dredges of 
the United States Government. 

The river is excellently lighted from 
‘the sea to the mouth of the improved 
channel by powerful lights established 
‘in steel and concrete towers built along 
the edge of deep water in the bay, and 
from the entrance of the channel to the 
uty, by gas buoys, and sets of shore 
tange-lights located on the center lines 
pt the various reaches of the channel, 
che whole forming a continuous guide 
“0 the mariner from one end of the 
eee! to the other. More than 50 
lavigation lights are passed between 
he ocean capes and the city, an average 
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of more than one to each two miles 
of channel. The buoying for day use 
is equally extensive, and it can safely 
be said that no water approach to any 
great seaport in the world, is safer or 
easier of navigation than that to the 
port of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia’s facilities for handling 
marine commerce consist briefly of 
some 267 wharves of various sizes for 
the accommodation of every character 
of vessel. There are 159 projecting 
piers. The waterfront terminals of 
three great trunk line railroads con- 
nect with tracks which extend over the 
entire American continent. Direct con- 
nection by regular lines of steamers 
sailing, in peace times, at fixed inter- 
vals, were had with London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Copenhagen, Genoa, 
Naples, Triste, Calcutta, the West In- 
dies, Central America and Panama, 
North Pacific and South American 
ports via the Isthmian canal, as well 
as nearly all the important domestic 
ports on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The administration of the port is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Wharves, Docks and Ferries, a 
branch of the city government, and the 
Commissioners of Navigation, a State 
Department. The Department of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries has 
charge of the construction and opera- 





Our Great Ports—Philadelphia 


Comprehensive system of piers, docks, handling devices, railroads 
: and marginal highway, is now being carried out to co-ordinate all 
| into a magnificent port twenty miles long and of unlimited capacity 


Director, Department of Wharves, Docks and FerriesZof Philadelphia 


tion of municipal wharves and other 
harbor facilities, and general supervi- 


sion of all waterfront activities of 
either a public or private nature. The 
Commissioners of Navigation are 


charged with the policing of the har- 
bor, the anchoring and the reporting 
of vessels, etc. The functions of the 
two bodies are coordinate in character, 
and many works of improvement are 
now under way under their respective 
supervision. 

Philadelphia’s total water frontage 
on the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers 
is about 34 miles, of which 20 miles 
are on the former and 14 on the latter 
stream. The most concentrated activ- 
ities of the Port are centered along 
about six miles of waterfront on the 
Delaware River, extending from 
Greenwich Point about three miles 
south of Market Street, to Allegheny 
Avenue, Port Richmond, about three 
miles north of that street. Portions 
of the Schuylkill River, however, also 
handle a considerable traffic, and ow- 
ing to the large exports of oil, a large 
percentage of the gross export tonnage 
of the Port originates on this stream. 
Altogether, about half of the City front 
is improved and the present wharves 
afford a total berthing space of 163,500 
lineal feet, of which about 37,000 lin- 
eal feet of wharf frontage is capable 
of accommodating ships of heavy draft. 
This provides berthing accommodation 
for nearly 100 fair-sized ocean steam- 
ers, and a large number of smaller 
vessels. 

The principal marine terminals of 
the Port are those owned by the City, 
consisting at this time of eight large 
well constructed piers, with four more 
in progress of erection (no mention 
being made in this connection of a score 
or more of small industrial wharves 
belonging to the municipality); the 
piers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 15 
in all; those of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, 23 in all; three piers 
belonging to the Baltimore, & Ohio 
Railroad; three piers of the Independ- 
ent Pier Company, and the bulkhead 
wharves of the Atlantic Refining Co., 
and the Gulf Refining Co. on the 
Schuylkill River, having between them 
about 4,800 feet of berthing space for 
the accommodation of large ships. 
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The steamship piers belonging to 


the municipality are located mainly at 
the ends of streets in the central sec- 
tion of the city, and are designated 
ordinarily by the names of the high- 
ways upon which they abut. The piers 
at Arch, Race and Chestnut Streets are 
used mainly for the accommodation of 
river and bay trade, and in a minor 
degree in the importation of tropical 
fruits. 

The following is a description of the 
City piers constructed; in operation, 
and under contract: 

Municipal Pier No. 19, North. Lo- 
cated on the Delaware River between 
Vine and Callowhill Streets. This pier, 
a double deck structure, is built of tim- 
ber pile, and concrete substructure, and 
is 166 feet wide by 566 feet long, with 
a facade of copper on the inshore and 
outshore ends, and is connected with 
Belt Line Railroad facilities. 

Municipal Pier No. 16, 
South. Located on the Del- 
aware River, at the foot of 
Dock Street. This pier is 
of the same design as Muni- 
cipal Pier No. 19, North, 
with the exception that it is 
smaller, being 120 feet wide 
by 580 feet long, and is 
only a single deck structure. 
In the construction of the 
superstructure, concrete was 
more extensively used, the 
inshore and outshore ends 
of the pier being of this 
material. It is connected 
with Belt Line Railroad 
facilities. 

Municipal Piers Nos. 38 
and 40, South. Located on 
the Delaware River, at 
Queen and Catharine 
Streets, and known as the 
Southwark Group. They 
are each 180 feet wide by 
550 fet long, connected to- 
gether with 30 feet wide bulkhead 
sheds along Delaware Avenue, and 
flanked with docks each 200 feet wide. 
These piers are of the same general 
design as Municipal Pier No. 19, North 
Wharves, and have on each a two-deck 
steel and concrete superstructure, the 
outshore and inshore ends being of 
concrete. Both piers are connected 
with Belt Line Railroad facilities. 

In the southern section of the City, 
it is the Department’s intention to con- 
struct a group of eight piers to be 
known as the Moyamensing Group, av- 
eraging 300 feet in width by more than 
1,000 feet in length, ranging in dimen- 
sions from 250 feet by 900 feet for 
the smallest of them, to 300 feet by 
1,200 feet for the largest. These piers 
will be two stories in height with three- 


story office buildings and bulkhead 
sheds at their inshore ends. 

Municipal Pier No. 78, South 
Wharves. The first of this group was 
completed in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, 1918, and is 250 feet wide by 900 
feet long, with 300 feet dock space 
flanking both sides. This is a solid fill 
pier with a steel and concrete super- 
structure, and connected with Belt Line 
Railroad facilities. 


Municipal Pier No. 9, North. Lo- 
cated on the Delaware River at the foot 
of Cherry Street. This pier is 100 feet 
wide by 535 feet long, and is of pile 
and concrete construction—of similar 
design to Municipal Pier No. 19, North 
Wharves, with a one-story steel and 
concrete substructure, and is connected 
with Belt Line Railroad facilities. 


Municipal Pier No. 30, South. Lo- 
cated on the Delaware River, at the 
foot of Kenilworth Street. This pier 





General view of Dock and Pier System 


is 120 feet wide by 540 feet long. The 
substructure is of timber, pile and con- 
crete construction; the superstructure 
a one-story steel and concrete shed, and 
is connected with Belt Line Railroad 
facilities. 

Municipal Pier No. 4, South. Lo- 
cated on the Delaware River at the 
foot of Chestnut Street. This pier is 
553 feet long and 80 feet wide. The 
substructure is of timber pile and con- 
crete with a two-deck superstructure 
of steel and brick. The first deck of 
this pier is used for steamboat purposes 
and the second deck is used for the 
offices of the Department of Wharves, 
Docks and Ferries. 

Municipal Piers Nos. 82 and 84, 
South. Part of the Moyamensing 
Group, the substructures of which were 


completed in the latter part of the year 
1921, each being 300 feet wide by 900 
feet long, with 300 feet dock space 
flanking each pier. The contract for 
Pier 84—superstructure has been 
awarded and the work is now approxi- 
mately 25 per cent complete, and the 
contract for the construction of the 
superstructure of Pier No. 82, South, 
will be awarded early in the year 1923. 
Both these piers are connected with 
Belt Line Railroad facilities. 
Municipal Piers Nos. 3 and.5, North. 
Girard Group. Located between Mar- 
ket and Arch Streets, on the Delaware 
River. These piers are approximately 
185 feet wide by 546 feet long, and 185 
feet wide by 531 feet long, respective- 
ly. The substructures are of timber 
pile and concrete; the superstructures 
are to be two-story steel and concrete 
sheds. These piers will be completed 
and ready for occupancy, Pier No. 3, 
April 1, 1923, and Pier No. 
5, January 1, 1924. Both 
piers will be connected with 
Belt Line Railroad facilities. 
U. S. Government Ter- 
minals. Foot of Oregon 
Avenue; constructed for the 
use of the Quartermaster 
Department during the war 
and are now in use as an 
exportation center for flour, 
and are as follows: | 
Pier No. 96, is 290 feet 
wide by 1,350 feet long and 
consists of an open concrete 
deck only, with four lines 
of railroad tracks—two sur- 
face tracks being on the 
north side of the pier and 
two depressed tracks in the 
center. The floor loading 
for this deck is 500 pounds 
per square foot. Originally 
the plans for this pier in- 
cluded two three-story re- 
inforced concrete warehouse 
superstructures, similar to those built 
on Pier 98 and described below, but 
were not constructed owing to the de- 
sire of the Government to reduce the 
cost of this work after the signing of 
the Armistice. ' 
Pier No. 98, is 290 feet wide by 
1,500 feet long, with two three-story 
reinforced concrete warehouse super- 
structures, each building being approx- 
imately 90 feet by 1,500 feet in size. 
The main deck floor has a loading capa- 
city of 500 pounds per square foot. 
Each building is divided by means of 2 
fire wall into five sections, cach 99 
feet long and equipped with one freight 
elevator, with provision made for the 
installation of one additional elevator 
and also one installation of spiral 
chutes, openings being left in the floor 
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for this purpose. The buildings are 
equipped with automatic sprinklers un- 
der a dry system throughout. The up- 
per two floors are heated to a tempera- 
ture of 44 degrees, the lower or deck 
floor not being heated. There are four 
railroad tracks leading on to this pier, 
two surface tracks on the north side 
of the structure and two depressed 
tracks in the center court between the 
two buildings. Provision has been 
made in the construction for the future 
installation of gantry cranes on the 
north side of the pier of 214-ton capa- 
city, a 5-ton gantry crane on the roof 
spanning the court between the two 
buildings, and movable whip masts on 
the south side of the south building. 

Pier No. 100, is 60 feet wide and 
approximately 800 feet long, upon 
which are three lines of surface rail- 
road tracks and provision made for the 
installation of a 4o-ton gantry crane. 
The original thought of this pier was 
for handling very heavy ordnance, loco- 
motives and machinery of this type di- 
rect from tracks to vessels. 

The slips, three in number, are 
approximately 144 feet wide between 
Piers Nos. 94 and 96; 250 feet wide 
between Piers Nos. 96 and 98; and 
211 feet wide between Piers Nos. 98 
and 100. 


Along Delaware Avenue—the margin- 
al street at the head of the docks—are 
three open-deck bulkhead wharves, 40 
feet in width, with concrete retaining 
wall facing the slips. A bulkhead re- 
taining wall of the same type is also 
built along the adjacent property to the 
north, owned by the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. 

In connection with the Terminal, but 
across Delaware Avenue and connect- 
ed to the piers by means of a reinforced 
concrete tunnel, about 10 feet by 6 feet 
in size, is a power house equipped with 
2,000 H. P. boilers for heating pur- 
poses and for future power develop- 
ment, if so desired. Also immediately 
adjacent to the power house is one 150,- 
-000-gallon tank for fire protection pur- 
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A Philadelphia Municipal Pier 


poses and five 200,000-gallon wooden 
tanks for storage purposes. 

To the west of the main Terminal is 
a tract of approxiniately 140 acres of 
land, of which the Government has 
control, and which has been filled to 
an average depth of 8 feet by dredg- 
ing from the slips on this operation. 
This property was originally laid out 
as an open storage yard with railroad 
tracks in the same. ‘he storage yard, 
however, was abandoned immediately 
after the signing of the Armistice, ow- 
ing to the desire of ‘he Government to 
stop expenditures of money for war 
purposes. This property will be avail- 
able for manufacturing sites or other 
purposes as might be desired. 

The Independent Pier Company in 
the transatlantic trade operates three 
piers, located between South and Cath- 
erine Streets, South Delaware 
Wharves, and is connected with Belt 
Line Railroad facilities. 

The Merchants’ aud Miners’ Trans- 
portation Company owns and operates 
coastwise terminals, with three piers. 
The remainder of the waterfront is 





Piers at the South Delaware Wharves 


developed in connection with various 
manufacturing enterprises and as these 
wharves are used for purposes in con- 
nection with the industrial establish- 
ments owning them and are not gen- 
erally available for public use, no spe- 
cial mention of them will be made in 
this category, except in the case of 
those belonging to the large shipyards 
which have played so large a part in 
the development of both Philadelphia 
and the nation’s commerce. Two of 
the largest ship yards on the American 
continent are located in the heart of 
the port, within one mile of each other, 
one of them, that of the William Cramp 
& Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., 
on the Philadelphia side of the river, 
and the other, the New York Ship 
Building Co., on the Camden or New 
Jersey side. These two important es- 
tablishments each employ several thou- 
sand workmen. 


The main Pennsylvania Railroad 
steamship terminals located between 
Christian and Reed Streets, South 
Wharves, consist of five covered piers 
and one open pier for the use of regu- 
lar passenger and freight steamers, 
both in the transatlantic and coastwise 
trade. An immigration station is 
maintained by the railroad at this ter- 
minal for the use of the lines berthing 
at this point. The company’s coal 
terminals, consisting of three piers, are 
located at Greenwich Point, South 
Wharves. All of these are provided 
with car-dumping trestles for loading 
bunker and cargo coal, except one, up- 
on which a mechanical car-dumping 
plant is installed. The loading capacity 
of this dumper is about 25 cars, or 
approximately 1,200 tons per hour. At 
Girard Point, on the north bank of 
the Schuylkill River near its junction 
with the Delaware, four large piers, 
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two covered and two uncovered ones, 
are maintained by the company for 
handling ore, grain, cement and other 
heavy bulk cargoes. Upon one of these 
piers mechanical ore unloaders of 800 
tons per hour capacity are installed, 
and two others are appurtenant to two 
large grain elevators with a storage 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels each, and 
a total loading capacity of about I00,- 
000 bushels per hour. All of these 
piers have direct rail connections both 
to the company’s own lines and to 
those of the Belt Line Railroad. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
operates at the present time—its main 
terminal—the south half of Municipal 
Pier No. 78, South Wharves and Pier 
No. 24, South, as general cargo piers. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road’s general cargo import piers are 
located between Callowhill and Noble 
Streets, North Delaware Wharves, and 
its export piers, for the same class of 
cargo, between Cambria Street and 
Allegheny Avenue, North Wharves, 
this latter locality being known as Port 
Richmond. The import piers at Noble 
Street consist of three covered wharves, 
one of these being a two-story pier 
with railroad tracks in both floors. 
The export piers at Port Richmond 
are six in number, four covered and 
two uncovered. 

Ranking in importance next to 
these private yards, from a shipbuild- 
ing point of view, is the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard of the United States Gov- 
ernment, situated on League Island in 
the extreme southern end of the City, 
just at the junction of the Schuylkill 
with the Delaware River. This estab- 
lishment is located on a reservation 
containing more than goo acres, and 
affords employment for some 6,000 to 
7,500 men. It has approximately 4% 
miles of deep waterfront capable of 
development for the accommodation of 
large ships, on which frontage there 
are already provided piers and bulk- 
heads, at which may be berthed fully 
120 vessels. This is the only fresh 
water navy yard in the country and is 
now the Navy’s main repair yard and 
reserve station for vessels in ordinary. 

The excellence of Philadelphia’s rail- 
road facilities along her main water- 
front can hardly be overstated, and 
place her in a position unique among 
Atlantic ports. Three great conti- 
nental trunk line systems, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad maintain  well- 
equipped marine terminals within a 
few miles of the heart of the City, at 
which ships of large size can dock and 
unload with safety and dispatch. 

In addition, the main Delaware Riv- 
er waterfront is served by the Phila- 
delphia Belt Line Railroad, a quasi- 
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Grain elevator and railroad terminal at Girard Point 


public corporation, by means of whose 
facilities occupants of*any of the public 
or private wharves in this section of the 
City can obtain direct car service. This 
is an exceedingly valuable privilege. 
The importance, of this privilege to 
ship owners and operators and to large 
shippers, can scarcely be over-estimat- 
ed. Practically all of the steamship 
wharves are provided with railroad 
tracks running on them for nearly their 
whole length, usually in sunken pits 
which bring the car floors level with 
the pier deck and greatly facilitate the 
easy and economical transfer of freight 
between vessels and cars and cars and 
vessels. 


In addition to the harbor facilities 
described, extensive improvements are 
planned by both the municipality and 
the several railroad corporations hav- 
ing terminal wharves and yards on the 
Philadelphia waterfront. These con- 
template the construction of a dozen or 
more modern, well-equipped, fireproof, 
two-story piers, of greater size than any 
now in the port, the establishment of 
new, large car storage and classifica- 
tion yards in the Greenwich section, 
near the southern end of the main Del- 


aware River front, and the extension © 


of belt line railroad tracks and connec- 
tions along the waterfront. 

During the interval from the year 
1907 to 1922, Delaware Avenue has 
been widened to its full width of 150 
feet, and now extends from Montgom- 
ery Avenue to Snyder Avenue, a dis- 
tance of about 4.0 miles. This is with- 
out doubt the widest and best marginal 
roadway in any of the ports on the At- 
lantic Coast. 

The work of grading, paving and 
otherwise improving Delaware Avenue 
from Snyder Avenue south to Bigler 
Street, is now in progress. 

Councils, by an ordinance of July 
27, 1917, authorized the revision of the 
lines and grades of Delaware Avenue, 
from Wesmoreland Street to Buckius 
Street, and the placing of an exten- 
sion of Delaware Avenue on the plan, 
from Westmoreland Street, to Rich- 


mond Street; also, by an ordinance 
approved August 17, 1917, the placing - 
of Delaware Avenue on the plan by 
widening Richmond Street, on the 
northwest side from Cumberland 
Street to Allegheny Avenue, was au- 
thorized. 

The preparation of the necessary 
City plans covering these sections is 
now in progress, and when they are 
finished and finally confirmed by the 
Board of Surveyor, will complete the 
plans for the development of Delaware 
Avenue, from Greenwich Coal Piers, 
at the southern end of the city to Tor- 
resdale, near the extreme northern 
boundary, a distance of about 20 miles, 
and when the physical work is com-— 
pleted, will provide for a marginal 
street along the entire Delaware River 
front, varying in width from 150 feet 
to 250 feet, and will be sufficient’ to 
accommodate not only the Belt Line 
Railroad tracks, which will probably — 
be laid in it, but also the highway traf-_ 
fic to and from the waterfront. i 


AMERICANS AT LEIPSIC FAIR : 

American visitors at the Leipsic 
Fair, although they have been less 
in evidence than at previous fairs be- 
cause of the uncertainty caused by the 
pending American tariff, have ex- 
pressed themselves as well satisfied 
with the exposition. Many of them 
report that they have established new 
connections and obtained bargains in 
desired articles. The number of visi- 
tors from the United States is expected 
to grow from year to year. 

On August 29 the total number of 
visitors recorded reached the unprece- 
dented figure of 130,000, who had beg 
conveyed to the City of Leipsic by for- 
ty-four special trains, namely, thirty- 
five from German cities, three from 
Austria and six from other foreign 
countries, apart from the regular sched- 
uled trains, which had been greatly in- 
creased in the number of cars. 

The total number of exhibitors 
reached almost 13,000, among whom 
there were about 2,000 exhibitors for 
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the technical fair. This number ex- 
ceeds the one for the spring fair by 
abcut 250. 

Of great interest were the exhibi- 
tions of manufacturers of other nation- 
alities than German, viz., those of Ger- 
man-Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Swit- 
zerland and Russia. 

Actual business transactions - still 
were comparatively few in number for 
the reasons stated, viz.: the uncertain- 
ty of the rates of exchange, making it 
impossible to quote firm prices until 
lately, when the dollar seemed to 
have settled. This somewhat restored 
confidence on the part of the buyers 
and led to a revival of buying during 
the remainder of the fair, but even so 
it was noticeable that most visitors had 
been induced to come to Leipsic rather 
in search of new business connections 
than for the purpose of actually mak- 
ing purchases. 

While reports from different sources 
are contradictory, the very high-flung 
expectations of most exhibitors to book 
big orders were only partly fulfilled. 
The business, which had opened with 
such a rush, was decidedly chilled by 
the wild fluctuation of the dollar. Ex- 
ceptions were the fairs for moving pic- 
tures and photographic instruments and 
supplies, for fancy goods, celluloid 
goods and small wares. In glassware, 
leather, shoes and supplies, hardware 
and cutlery and especially in the vari- 
ous technical industries the exhibitors 
were well satisfied. On the other hand, 
expectations of the manufacturers of 
toys, Christmas tree decorations, small 
metal wares, china and crockery, as 
well as books and paper, were only 
partly fulfilled by the results of the 
fair. 





CREDIT LETTER FORMS 


Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers are already 
aware of the movement initiated by 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
developed by the New York Bankers 
Commercial Credit Conference and 
completed by the American Accept- 
ance Council, towards the adoption 
of standard forms of commercial 
letters of credit with the view of pre- 
venting the confusion and litigation 
which the lack of standard bank prac- 
tice and general ignorance of the pre- 
cise meaning of many dissimilar 
forms of commercial credit instru- 
ments have been producing during 


the past. 
The forms have been prepared 
covering the following subjects: 


“Advice of Authority to Pay”; “Irre- 
vocable Credit”; “Correspondent’s 
Irrevocable Credit’; and “Confirmed 
Irrevocable Credit.” On the backs 
of the forms are printed provisions 
dealing with bills of lading, insurance 
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papers, partial shipment, prompt ship- 
ment, export quotations, etc. They 
aire obtainable from the Amierican 
Acceptance Council. The movement 
has been supported by the Foreign 
Trade Department of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
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AGRONOMIST GOES TO ROME 

Prof. Asher Hobson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been made 
United States member of the perma- 
nent committee of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, vice 
William G. Stevenson, resigned. 


To Much Oil Closes Refineries 


ing Company recently made 
several cuts in the price of its 
crude oil. 


“Too much crude oil is being pro- 
duced at the present time,” said Harry 
E. Sinclair, chairman of the Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corporation. 


pie Sinclair Crude Oil Purchas- 


“In a personal inspection of all of 
the important fields of the country I 
was impressed with the fact in some 
places entire fields are practically shut 
down; others are partially shut down 
and new fields have been discovered 
which are adding many thousands of 
barrels daily to storage stocks. Ac- 
tual stocks of crude oil have been in- 
creased 100,000,000 barrels in about a 
year. We have been storing crude oil 
steadily and will continue to do all we 
consistently can to take care of the 
situation. 

“Many producers 
been mislead by the 
mand for gasoline is increasing so rap- 
idly. In my opinion this summer will 
see the greatest gasoline consumption 
in the history of the country, but gas- 
oline cannot carry the full burden. A 
few months ago more than 150 refiner- 
ies were shut down, principally be- 


cause they couldn’t operate at a profit, 
and others were kept running at a loss. 
The larger movement of gasoline and 
a moderate increase in price encour- 
aged many of these refineries to re- 
sume operations. [t is unfortunate 
for the country that conditions did not 
permit a larger accumulation of gaso- 
line reserves during the winter months, 
because they will be needed badly be- 
fore the summer season is over. There 
will doubtless be a further increase in 
refinery operations, but this in itself 
cannot make much headway against 
the present flood of crude oil.” 

Mr. Sinclair was asked whether the 
expected decrease in output of Mexi- 
can fields on account of salt water 
would not balance the present excess 
production in this country. 

“Not immediately,” he assumed, 


apparently have 
fact that the de- 


_ which is the small refiner. 


“and probably not this year. The ap- 
pearance of salt water in the Toteco- 
Cerro Azul field does not mean that 
oil exports out of ‘Mexico will stop 
next week or next month. Mil- 
lions of barrels of oil will still 
be produced in Mexico. But if 
there was a complete stoppage of oil 
exports from that country, the pro- 
duction in the United States should 
take care of present demands. No 
one knows how long that condition 
will last, but we know that it exists 
to-day and must be met.’ 


The Lamp, official organ of the 
Standard Oil Company, in an article 
headed “Are Gasoline Prices Too 
High?” says: “Crude oil yields a 
fairly definite ratio of different prod- 
ucts, and it is not possible to vary this 
greatly to meet an increased call for 
any one of them. A forty-two gallon 
barrel of petroleum from the mid- 
Continent field, for example, run 
through a complete refinery as distin- 
guished from a skimming plant, yields 
approximately ten gallons of gasoline, 
eight of refined oil, three of lubricat- 
ing oil, one of wax, twelve of gas oil 
and six of fuel oil, with a loss of two 
gallons. Theoretically, the cost of 
crude, its transportation, refining and 
marketing expenses, provision for 
amortization and allowance for profit 
should be allocated among the six 
products listed, so as to let each bear 
its proper share. When one of these 
products does not find a market the 
refiner must increase the proportion 
borne by the others. 


“Recent increases in gasoline prices 
were made by all companies to sub- 
stantially the same degree and at about 
the same time not through any agree- 
ment or understanding, but because 
the universal demand carried up 
prices asked by the primary market, 
At the 
present level for gasoline, which many 
people believe to be excessive, there is 
not fair profit in running a barrel of 
crude oil. The industry hopes that 
the demand for other products than 
gasoline will improve so that the cost 
of refining will be more evenly dis- 
tributed. An alternative is the fur- 
ther development of processes to in- 
crease the gasoline yield.” 


Bits of News 
About 


Men in Industry 





The largest copper wire inquiry ever 
received in this country came recently 
from Japan, according to an official of 
the Anaconda Copper Company. 

“We received an inquiry from Japan,” 
the official said, “for 2,500,000 pounds 
of copper strand for the Tokio Elec- 
tric Company. This is the largest for- 
eign inquiry for copper wire ever re- 
ceived in this country. The contract 
has not yet been awarded, but it is 
unlikely that an American firm will ob- 
tain the order because Japanese buyers 
must pay a 30 per cent ad valorem im- 
port duty on copper. 

“Approximately 12,000 miners, 
smelter men and other employes of cop- 
per mining companies in Montana were 
given an increase of fifty cents a day 
in wages. The new scale became effec- 
tive recently. Miners will receive 


$4.75 a day.” 


The blast furnace of the A. M. 
Byers Company in Girard, O., was 
lighted a fortnight ago, after a three- 
months’ suspension. Its resumption 
will mean further improvement in the 
operation of the Byers puddling fur- 
naces, half of which are now working. 
Of the forty-seven blast furnaces in 
this district, twenty-four are now in 
operation. Their capacity is 65 per 
cent of the rated capacity of the dis- 
trict. 

The State-City Employment Bureau 
announced a shortage of 500 unskilled 
laborers here. 

The blast furnace of the Struthers 
Furnace Company at Struthers, O., 
will resume on October 2, twenty 
months to the day from the time of 
its shutdown, it was announced re- 
cently. 


The plate mill at Pottstown, Pa., 
formerly owned by the Nagle Steel 
Company has resumed in double shift 
and in three weeks the mill at Seyfert 
will start. Announcement also was 
made by the Reading Iron Company 
that No. 1 puddle mill of its Potts- 
town plant, idle for almost two years 
would resume October 2. About 125 
men will be given employment. 


No. 1 blast furnace of the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
at Birmingham, Ala., the largest single 
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blast furnace in Alabama, will be blown 
in soon. Its capacity is 550 tons a day. 
The Tennessee company then will have 
ten furnaces in operation in the district. 


Rubber footwear factories are being 
operated day and night to fill orders 
for next winter, says the India Rubber 
Review. A considerable part of the 
activity is due to demand for rubber 
boots for farmers in the West and 
Northwest, following encouraging re- 
ports regarding crops. The orders for 
rubber footwear which the factories are 
now producing were obtained last Jan- 
uary. When the lines were first 
opened, the first of the year, a reduc- 
tion in prices of 5 to Io per cent was 
made. As a result of the revisions, 
women’s rubbers for street wear will 
probably be retailed at $1 to $1.25 a 
pair, men’s lines at $1.50 to $1.75 and 
rubber footwear at $5, according to 
producers’ representatives. The manu- 
facturers are watching cotton goods de- 
velopments with considerable interest, 
due to the fact that they buy consider- 
able cottons for their output. Tennis 
footwear is in encouraging demand now 
in this country. 


BUSINESS BETTER IN SOUTH 

“Conditions in our part of the coun- 
try have shown a great improvement 
recently, particularly the lumber and 
cotton situation,” reported Elbert L. 
DuKate of Biloxi, Miss., recently at 
the Hotel Astor. 

“The South American trade is pick- 
ing up and we are shipping quantities 
of lumber, especially to that country. 
Mississippi has gone into live stock 
raising the last five or six years, and 
is getting to be a leader in creamery 
products, especially high-grade butter. 
The farmer is no longer depending on 
one product for his sustenance, and 
this should mean better conditions for 
the agricultural part of the State.” 


Marine hardware will be handled 
and manufactured in Baltimore, Md., 
by Washington H. Neely, Ernest 
Neely and Joseph W. Neely, who have 
chartered the J. W. Neely Company. 


Asa G. Candler, of Atlanta, Ga.; J. 
I. Westervelt, of Greenville, and asso- 
ciates have organized the City Hotel 
Company, to build a $500,000 hotel of 


fireproof construction at Greenville, 
Sac. r 


Although no formal announcement 
has been made, it is learned that J. H. 
W. Steele, of the Steele Steamship 
Company, has retired from the presi- 
dency of the line, and that the manage- 
ment now rests in the hands of his 
brother, Semmes Steele, of Galveston, 


and Neal M. Leach, of New Orleans. 

J. H. W. Steele will continue as 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
as the head of the other large interests 
which bear his name. Holding other 
large interests in Texas, Louisiana and 
on the Pacific Coast the relieving of 
Mr. Steele from active executive du- 
ties will permit him to give more time 
to these affairs. The Steele Steamship 
Company, one of the largest organiza- 
tions operating out of southern ports, 
is well known the world over. Semmes 
Steele has been associated with his 
brother for many years as has Mr. 
Leach, the former for several years 
during the war and immediately after, 
being at the head of the New York 
branch of the company. 


The Federal Telegraph Company of 
Delaware is soon to be launched to take 
over the $13,000,000 contract with the 
Chinese government, recently secured 
by the Federal Telegraph Company of 
California. Owen D. Young, president 
of the General Electric Company, will 
be chairman of the board, and R. P. 
Schwerin, head of the California cor- 
poration, will be president. 

The new company will be capitalized 
at $9,500,000, divided into $3,500,000 
preferred stock and $6,000,000 com- 
mon. It was announced that the Radio 
Corporation of America will buy all of 
the new preferred stock, and of the 
common stock the Federal Telegraph 
Company of California will own 40 per 
cent and the Radio Corporation 60 per 
cent. , 
Profits from the Chinese contract are 
estimated at $6,500,000, in addition to 
a percentage of the net earnings of the 
stations for a long term of years. 

The contract calls for the construc- 
tion of four wireless stations in China, 
the one in Shanghai to be larger than 
any now in existence in this country. 
Completion of the station will mean 
direct communication between the 
United States and China. 


The force at the Drifton, Pa. shops 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, 
is being increased daily and soon all 
departments will be at capacity, fol- 
lowing a five months’ suspension due 
to the idleness of the coal mines. 


The Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. has 
removed its Detroit, Michigan, Sales 
Office from 1012 Majestic Building to 
1528 First National Bank Building. 


Acquisition of the Morris Canal 
from the Lehigh Valley Railroad and 
the construction on its bed of a speed- 
way for motor trucks was advocated 
in a report made recently by the Jersey 
City Commission to the State Morris 


Canal Commission. 
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Business brightens For The Fall 


Mid-month review of conditions made by the Irving National Bank 
shows that the general situation has taken on a buoyant aspect 
for the winter with bright prospects for a good volume of trade 


OOD crops and a settlement of 
the strikes have given buoyancy 
to the third quarter of the year 

and in consequence prospects are bright 
for a good volume of trade during the 
coming season. With 600,000 coal 
miners and 400,000 railway shopmen 
back at work and the protracted 
struggle of the textile workers in New 
England at last ended, the industrial 
outlook is now better than at any time 
since the war. The outcome of the 
strike in the coal fields was due to the 
special nature of the business, to strict 
regulations of Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania and some other states against en- 
gaging outside labor, and to the defec- 
tion of some 40,000 non-union men in 
western Pennsylvania. Public exasper- 
ation was increasing as winter drew 
nearer and signs multiplied that creep- 
ing paralysis was beginning to over- 
come business activities. The contin- 
ued upward movement of security 
values recently was evidence that 
speculative opinion viewed the future 
with increasing confidence. In the 
present month, representative bonds 
and stocks have touched new high lev- 
els for this year. ; 

The value of imports in seven 
months this year has been $172,000,000 
‘in excess of the total for the same per- 
iod of 1921, a development possibly in 
anticipation of the new tariff. The 
growth of imports may also be inter- 
preted as heralding forthcoming activ- 
ity in domestic productivity. Imports 
of crude materials for use in manufac- 
turing were $586,658,000 for the seven 
months ended July, 1922, compared 
with $497,207,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1921. Imports of manu- 
factures for further use in manufactur- 
ing totaled $279,839,000 for the seven 
months of 1922 against $202,428,000 
Jast vear. 

‘ The United States Steel Corpora- 
sion’s twenty per cent increase in the 
wages of common labor of from 30 to 
36 cents an hour, effective September 
, together with corresponding adjust- 
nents for other workers, was followed 
yy a similar increase on the part of in- 
ependents. The present schedule for 
‘ommon labor compares with about 19 
‘ents an hour just before the war. The 
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advance thus puts wages in this indus- 
try about 80 per cent above the pre- 
war level. This action within the big- 
gest open shop industry in the United 
States occurred while the railway and 
coal mining strikes were in full swing. 
The increase involves about 156,000 
day laborers in the employ of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation. The new 
rates undoubtedly refiect greater com- 
petition for unskilled labor evidenced 
in several industries for the last two 
or three months. The facts men- 
tioned are in part attributable to the 
law restricting immigration, since it is 
now impossible to recruit at will from 
this source. 


August was the first month in the 
present year that industrial employ- 
ment did not show an increase over the 
preceding month. On August 31, the 
1,428 firms which report to the Depart- 
ment of Labor showed a total of 1,728,- 
424 persons on the payrolls as com- 
pared with 1,720,805 the previous 
month. With this one exception, the 
August total was the largest since these 
reports began to be compiled in Janu- 
ary, 1921. 


The average weekly wages of fac- 
tory workers in New York State de- 
creased from $24.91 in June, the high 
point for the present year to $24.77 
in July, contrasting with $12.70 in 
June, 1914. The mid-year decline did 
not indicate any cut in hourly rates of 
pay but merely reflected slowing up of 
manufacturing caused by fuel or trans- 
portation difficulties. 


The average rents of wage earners’ 
houses in the United States did not 
change between March and July, 1922. 
There were some small decreases yet 
the increases were more numerous than 
in preceding months and occurred in 
important industrial cities. Most com- 
munities showed no change. Accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the average rents paid by 
wage earners were 65 per cent higher 
in July, 1922, than at the oubreak of 
the war. The cost of living has re- 
mained virtually unchanged since Feb- 
ruary and is 56.6 per cent higher than 
in July, 1914. In computing the index 
of living costs, the Board assumed that 
the average working family spends 
43.1 per cent of its budget for food; 
17.7 per cent for shelter; 13.2 for 


clothing ; 5.6 per cent for fuel and light 
and 20.4 per cent for sundries. 

_ The domestic wholesale price situa- 
tion in general gives evidence of sta- 
bility, although considerable discrep- 
ancies exist between individual price 
levels. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics report showed a rise of 31% per 
cent for July prices, but this change 
seems to be due largely to the import- 
ance assigned to fuel in the statistical 
weighing system used. Bradstreet’s 
index, computed by adding the whole- 
sale prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties, amounted on September 1, to $12,- 
0793, a total almost identical with that 
for August 1. Dun’s index, compiled 
in a different way, amounted to 
$172.479, as against $173.558 the pre- 
ceding month. The seasonal decline 
in the prices of farm produce has 
about offset the gains shown in coal, 
iron and steel. 


During August, because of the coal 
and railway strikes, iron and steel pro- 
duction slumped sharply. Pig-iron 
production, according to the Iron Age, 
fell off 25 per cent from July and the 
output, 1,816,170 tons, was less than 
during any month since February, al- 
though nearly twice as much as_ in 
August, 1921, a time of extreme de- 
pression. The output of steel ingots 
was likewise below each month since 
February, amounting to only 2,214,582 
tons, and production fell to about 58 
per cent of capacity. It is encourag- 
ing, on the other hand, to note that the 
unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation rose from 5,776,161 
tons at the end of July to 5,950,105 tons 
on August 31, the largest total since 
March, 1921. 

On October 1, the Corporation start- 
ed to charge $43 a ton for steel rails, 
a rise of $3.00. Iron and steel prices 
have risen since March. The week- 
ly index figures of the market 
prices of 14 representative products 
compiled by the Iron Trade Review 
touched $32.80 in that month and has 
since advanced virtually without inter- 
ruption to the highest point of the year, 
namely, $43.80 for the week ending 
September 13. That this rise is at- 
tributable mainly to domestic demand 
is partly indicated by the fact that the 
July exports of iron and steel, accord- 
ing to the Iron Age, were the lightest 
since December, 1921. 
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(Continued from page 12.) 
Rights, the government of the common- 
wealth ‘may be a government of laws 
and not of men.’ For, the very idea 
that one man may be compelled to hold 
his life, or the means of living, or any 
material right essential to the enjoy- 
ment of life, at the mere will of an- 
other, seems to be intolerable in any 
country where freedom prevails, as be- 
ing the essence of slavery itself.” 

During the Civil War one Milligan, 
was arrested under the military author- 
ity, tried by Court Martial, which al- 
lows of no trial by jury, and was con- 
demned to death. He obtained a writ 
of habeas corpus and the legality of 
his trial and judgment came before the 
Supreme Court. His conviction was 
set aside and amongst other things the 
Court said: 

“ * * * it is the birthright of every 
American citizen when charged with 
crime, to be tried and punished accord- 
ing to law. * * * By the protection of 
the law human rights are secured; 
withdraw that protection, and they are 
at the mercy of wicked rulers, or the 
clamor of an excited people. * * * The 
founders of our government were fam- 
iliar with the history of that struggle; 
and secured in a written constitution 
every right which the people had wrest- 
ed from power during a contest of 
ages. * * * Those applicable to this case 
are found in that clause of the original 
Constitution which says ‘that the trial 
of all crimes, except in case of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury ;’ * * * and es 
guarantees the right of trial by jury, in 
such manner and with such regulations 
that with upright judges, impartial jur- 
ies and an able bar, the innocent will 
be saved and the guilty punished. * * * 

“Time has proven the discernment 
of our ancestors; * * * The history of 
the world had taught them that what 
was done in the past might be attempt- 
ed in the future. The Constitution of 
the United States is a law for rulers 
and people, equally in war and in peace, 
and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances.” 

In another case the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress sentenced one 
Kilbourne to be committed for con- 
tempt in refusing to answer certain 


questions. This was held to be beyond 
the power of the House. The Court 
said: 


“Tt is believed to be one of the chief 
merits of the American system of writ- 
ten constitutional law, that all the pow- 
ers entrusted to governments, either 
State or national, are divided into three 
erand departments, the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. That the 
functions appropriate to each of these 
branches of government shall be vested 
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in a separate body of public servants, 
and that the perfection of the system 
requires that the lines which separate 
and divide these departments shall be 
broadly and clearly defined. It is also 
essential to the successful working of 
this system that the persons entrusted 
with power in any one of these 
branches shall not be permitted to en- 
croach upon the powers confided to the 
others, but that each shall by the law 
of its creation be limited to the exer- 
cise of the powers appropriate to its 
own department and no other.” 

It cannot be too greatly emphasized 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has not stood in the way of pro- 
gressive legislation. It has been the 
great exponent of the police power. 
From its decisions we have learned how 
great that power is, and that laws for 
the regulation of business, both big and 
little, for improving labor conditions, 
for conserving the public health by pure 
food laws, for protecting the weak and 
ignorant against the strong and cun- 
ning, are valid and binding under the 
Constitution. 

Had there been no supreme tribunal 
to finally interpret the Constitution and 
give it effect, we would have as many 
different constructions as there are 
states. We would have had irreconcil- 
able conflicts between Congress and 
state legislatures, between the Federal 
and state governments. We would 
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have had chaos instead of law. With- 
out this tribunal, we never could have 
become a nation. | 

Whenever Congress has exceeded its 
authority and usurped a power reserved 
to the individual States, the Court has 
called it back to its legitimate domain, 
When the executive department at- 
tempted arbitrary action, its proceed- 
ings were arrested. When States have 
encroached upon the powers granted to 
the Federal Government or attempted 
to deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, 
the acts have been set aside. | 

This is what is meant by “a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men:” that a 
reasonable and definite rule of conduct 
is prescribed by law, which is binding 
upon all alike. It is the opposite of 
class rule and arbitrary action. 

If, during the Court’s existence of 
nearly a century and a half, no mis- 
takes had been made, we would be com- 
pelled to think it not a human, but a 
divine tribunal. 


But though only human, it has been 
marvelously wise. Proceeding calmly 
and deliberately, deciding each case as 
it arose, refraining from attempting to 
make hard and fast rules for a people 
whose manner of life and economic 
conditions were rapidly changing, it 
has been the fountain-head of the best 
thought of America, and the bulwark 
of our Government. 


Mr. Vauclain Optimistic 


HE United States is on a solid 

business foundation and is already 
started on an era of great prosperity, 
according to Samuel M. Vauclain, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Mr. Vauclain says that there 
will probably be an acute shortage of 
labor and a shortage of locomotives 
and coal cars. “There will be too much 
coal and grain for the present supply 
of cars and there will be more cars to 
pull than engines to pull them,” he 
said. 

Mr. Vauclain believes in hard work 
as the best and quickest way to busi- 
ness success and financial independ- 
ence. He says that not long ago he 
was asked for a recipe for getting rich 
and that he replied as follows: “Work 
so hard that you will not have time to 
spend that which you earn.” 

“Europe is not going to ruin,” Mr. 
Vauclain said, “because the people are 
starting to work their way from under 
the debts of the war. Anyone who 
goes out among the people of our own 
country and talks to them will wonder 
who started the story that the nation 
was not prosperous. It is amazingly 
prosperous and no comparison can be 


drawn between conditions now and be- 
fore the warj@ 

“What we will have with us now,” 
said Mr. Vauclain, “is a gradual, solid 
increase in general business. There is 
business waiting everywhere, but you 
have to know what it looks like when 
you see it. There is plenty of money 
and the people have confidence in the 
future because they are using their 
money as a basis for credit by buying 
many articles on instalments.” | 


Mr. Vauclain said the labor organi 
zations of the country were getting it 


line for a fall because of the solid oppo- 
sition of the farmers and the mass of 
the unorganized working people. He 
declared that the laboring men were 
tired of being bossed by their leaders 
and were asserting their authority as 
individuals. He cited that in the West 
many of the railroad men left one road 
on strike and went to another road 
and hired out as non-union men. The 
scarcity of common labor, Mr. Vau- 
clain said, will get more acute as the 
winter draws on. He pointed out that 
under the present immigration laws 
common labor is going to be scarcet 
and _ scarcer. 
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Romances Of Industry—Radium 


Discovery and production of this metal attended by an almost 
unparalleled patient effort from its finding in piles ofwaste down 
to present day mining when tons must be worked to obtain a speck 


ECAUSE in the explanation of 
the basic facts about radium, 
science has broken into funda- 

mentally new ground, every educated 
person will find it as interesting as in- 
structive to know the main reasons 
why this material has put the whole 
question of the evolution and the des- 
tiny of the world in a new light. This 
explanation makes the story of how 
the United States is the foremost pro- 
ducer of radium in the world one of 
the notable chapters in the record of 
American industries. 

In the scientific world, “energy’’ is 
the word now used to designate what is 
popularly called “force,” that is the 
power of doing work or what may be 
converted into work. Human beings 
and beasts of burden once did the heavy 
work of this world. The forces of 
nature, such as the wind, the waterfall 
and fire were of no service to man be- 
cause of his ignorance as to how to use 
them. Within the last century, how- 
ever, the progress man has made in 
controlling the inanimate energy in fuel 
alone, has far more than dwarfed the 
former power of what is known as 
“hrute force.” 

With radium, Madame Curie and her 
husband compelled the attention of the 
scientific world to an entirely new and 
fundamental view of energy. The 
Curies proved that every three-quarters 
of an hour there comes from radium 
sufficient heat to change a quantity of 
water equal in weight to the radium 
from freezing to boiling. 

This is the fact that makes radium 
the most interesting and the most im- 
portant material in the world. 


Heat means energy, power, work. 
Heat and light may be obtained in many 
ways but it is a new thing to find it 
being sent forth from a substance as 
it is by radium, year in and year out, 
without any apparent intermission or 
diminution and without being in any 
appreciable way consumed or altered. 

What is radium? It is a metal. It 
is one of the ninety odd elements in 
the earth, and it is about the heaviest 
of them. In its pure state it looks much 
like silver. 

How does radium differ from the 
other chemical elements? And how 
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has it the remarkable power that makes 
it distinctive’ The general reader has 
heard and perhaps used the expression, 
“smash it to atoms.” That is a popu- 
lar recognition of the fact that for over 
a hundred years, the scientists of the 
world have taught and believed that 
the atoms of matter are the most min- 
ute particles into which materials may 
be resolved. [efore the discovery of 
radium the chemical changes from 
which the world derived its principal 
supplies of energy, such as the combus- 
tion of coal, have been brought about 
by combinations of some of these dif- 
ferent elements. In these combina- 
tions, and in those in which energy 
has been obtained by the decomposi- 
tion of certain compounds, it has been 
possible for the chemist to follow and 
to deal with the individual elements in- 
volved. 

In other words the energy liberated 
or obtained from the chemical changes 
known before the discovery of radium, 
has been due to changes in the groups 
of atoms in the elements involved and 
not to any changes in the constituent 
atoms themselves. In the case of 
radium however, the scientific world 
believes and understands that the 
atoms themselves disintegrate or ex- 
plode, and that in this very new and 
fundamental change, radium undergoes 


a very real transmutation into some- 
thing entirely different. In the case of 
the combustion of fuel, different ele- 
ments such as carbon and oxygen com- 
bine. The compound formed, carbon 
dioxide, can be decomposed by the 
chemist to give him again the original 
carbon and the oxygen. In the change 
in which radium liberates energy, the 
atoms of radium transmute or change 
into different elements that in no way 
resemble, or by no method may be 
made to constitute, the element radium. 
In this transmutation, it has been found 
that the energy liberated by radium is 
nearly a million times as great as has 
ever been obtained from a similar 
weight of matter before. Radium has 
taught the scientific world to believe 
that this inconceivably great supply of 
energy is locked within the atoms, but 
the knowledge how to liberate it at will 
and to apply it to useful ends has not 
been gained. 

With regard to this great store of 
energy locked within the atoms, we 
stand to-day about as primitive man did 
before he acquired a knowledge of fire. 
He saw that it existed but he was un- 
able to make it or to use it to serve him. 
As man gained control over fire, he has 
through the genius of a woman, dis- 
covered radium; at first this new ele- 
ment seemed in a class by itself. 

Study of it however, gives justifi- 
cation for the belief that in its entire 
chemical nature, it is similar to the 
other elements. What is of even more 
and greater importance, is the justifi- 
cation there is for the belief that the 
energy which we know comes from 
radium may be found in all or in nearly 
all the other elements of the earth. 
Radium has given us reason to believe 
that until now, nature has been dis- 
guising, so to speak, her resources and 
that what we have considered inanimate 
material, is in reality material undergo- 
ing the real change we know to be tak- 
ing place in radium, and that in these 
changes there is the same measure of 
energy and therefore of work, we know 
to be available from radium. That 
these changes, and therefore these 
hitherto unsuspected new sources of 
power, have been unknown before, is 
probably due to the fact they were tak- 
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ing place too slowly to be detected. The 
outstanding feature of radium is that 
it is undergoing these changes at a rate 
that was, fortunately, detected. 

How radium was discovered is one 
of the fascinating stories of scientific 
work within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. In 1895, Professor Crookes, 
working with the tube that bears his 
name, found that when an electric cur- 
rent is sent through a vacuum, it causes 
one end of the tube to phosphoresce or 
to glow in the dark. Professor Roent- 
gen, a little later, found that from this 
glow there came rays, which while in- 
visible in themselves, have the power 
to pass through substances through 
which ordinary sunlight cannot pass. 
Professor Roentgen found, further, 
that after such passage, these penetrat- 
ing rays, which he called X-rays, would 
then affect a photographic plate just as 
sunlight does. With these facts before 
him, Professor Becquerel of Paris, de- 
termined to ascertain whether he could 
obtain these very penetrating new 
X-rays in another and simpler way. 
He knew that when some substances 
are exposed to sunlight they become 
phosphorescent, that they glowed in the 
dark as the end of the Crookes Tube 
did when subjected to the electric cur- 
rent. Professor Becquerel determined 
to learn whether these X-rays came 
from this kind of phosphorescent light. 


He exposed some uranium to the 
sunlight so that it became phosphores- 
cent and then placed it upon a photo- 
graphic plate wrapped in paper through 
which sunlight could not pass. To his 
surprise, he found the plate had been 
affected just as if it had been exposed 
to the rays coming from the Crookes 
tube. Repetition of this experiment 
confirmed this result. 

In the course of these tests, Profes- 
sor Becquerel on one occasion, left his 
uranium upon the photographic plate 
without exposing the uranium to the 
sunlight. In other words he had not 
given to it the phosphorescent light 
from which he believed he had been 
obtaining these very penetrating rays 
first discovered in connection with the 
Crookes tube. To his surprise, he 
found upon examination of his plate, 
that it had been affected just as when 
he had exposed the uranium to the 
sunlight. This unexpected result was 
tested a sufficient number of times to 
convince him that there was something 
in the uranium that was giving these 
very penetrating rays. Uranium had 
been known for a hundred years. 
Chemists thought that they knew all 
about it in every sense of the word, 
but they did not know or suspect that 
it had this power to give off rays which 
would penetrate substances through 
which ordinary light could not pass and 
after such passage affect a photographic 
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plate as sunlight does. When he had 
convinced himself this was true, Pro- 
fessor Becquerel planned to learn more. 

Marie Sklodowski, of Poland, at this 
time was an advanced student at the 
University of Paris under Professor 
Becquerel. Knowing the clarity and 
the accuracy of her mind and her meth- 
ods, Professor Becquerel invited her to 
undertake the task of learning how and 
why uranium had the power to emit 
these ultra penetrating rays. Becque- 
rel himself proved that they were elec- 
trical in their nature. 


This young Polish girl proceeded 
first to the mines from which had come 
the uranium used by Professor Bec- 
querel. She found that this uranium 
had been taken from an ore called 
pitchblende and that after the uranium 
had been extracted the refuse ore was 
discarded. Pitchblende is an ore that 
contains a mixture of a large number of 
other materials. Marie Sklodowski be- 
gan by separating this ore into its con- 
stituent parts. She then tested each of 
these parts. From some she found it 
possible to obtain these new rays with 
a very feeble intensity. From others 
she found it possible to obtain them in 
greater force. By disregarding those 
parts in which these rays seemed to be 
very low and by concentrating atten- 
tion upon the samples giving greater 
intensity, she eventually found a com- 
position of barium that seemed to emit 
these rays with an intensity a thousand 
times greater than the uranium used by 
Professor Becquerel. But barium had 
been known for years. Its chemical 
character was known in every detail. 
The conclusion was that combined with 
this barium there must be another ma- 
terial which was the source of these 
rays. By further tests and by work to 
be explained later, Marie Sklodowski 
finally eliminated the barium and ob- 
tained a material which she called 
radium. 

This discovery was made by the use 
of methods that marked the utmost re- 
finement of scientific search used up to 
that time. The story of radium is not 
complete without a knowledge of this 
work, at least in its outlines. 

Professor Roentgen had discovered 
that the rays coming from the Crookes 
tube had the power to make dry air a 
conductor of electricity. Ordinarily, 
dry air is not such a conductor. Pro- 
fessor Becquerel, it will be remem- 
bered, had found that the rays from 
radium were electrical and that there- 
fore they had the power to make dry 
air a conductor of electricity. Marie 
Sklodowski used this fact as the basis 
of her investigation. By most ingen- 
iously planned and delicately adjusted 
apparatus of her own design, she test- 
ed the different components of the 
pitchblende ore from which had come 
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the uranium used by Professor. Bec- 
querel. She found to what extent each 
of these samples emitted the rays that 
made dry air a conductor of electricity. 
This gave her a measure of the un- 
known material for which she was seek- 
ing in that particular sample. By elim- 
inating the samples from which these 
rays came with the least intensity, and 
by working most carefully with those 
in which these rays seemed the most 
intense, she eventually found what she 
called radium. 


These tests and these experiments 
covered a period of over three years 
and required the handling and the tabu- 
lation of thousands of these electrical 
studies. For this toil, which was most 
exacting, and which at times demanded 
a physical exertion that would have 
overwhelmed many, if not most, of the 
scientific workers of that day, this 
young Polish girl obtained only a few 
milligrams of radium. 


While she was engaged in this work, 
Professor Pierre Curie, of Paris, had 
won her love and her hand in marriage. 
He worked with her before and after 
she became his wife with great zeal and 
perseverance. Later when the reward 
came and they were showered with the 
rewards of the scientific world, he was 
frank in stating publicly, that there 
were many times when he was for 
abandoning the effort as beyond their 
physical and financial resources. His. 
wife, however, refused to even consid- 
er anything but a continuance until suc- 
cess finally was achieved. 

With the discovery of radium, and 
the proof that it could be extracted 
from the pitchblende ores of Austria, 
the mines were promptly made a Gov- 
ernment monopoly, under conditions 
that greatly limited the amount of ore 
that could be used for radium work. 
A world search was at once begun for 
other ores that might yield this mate- 
rial. They were found in the extreme 
West of the United States. 


The United States is now the fore- 
most radium producing country of the 
world, and just as France owes to 
Madame Curie the honor of making 
that country the first to give radium 
to the world, so the United States owes 
to one man, Joseph M. Flannery, of 
Pittsburgh, the honor of first proving 
the practicality of obtaining radium on 
a commercial basis from the low grade 
ores of this country; and then of de- 
veloping to a commercial success a pro- 
cess for using those ores to give the 
world its greatest supply of this im- 
portant material. 

In the Austrian ore from which 
Madame Curie extracted the first rad- 
ium, there is about one gram of rad- 
ium to be obtained from every five or 
six tons. In the United States ore 
there is only one gram of radium in 
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every five or six hundred tons. The 
ore fields of this country are in the 
extreme southwestern part of Colora- 
do and the extreme southeastern cor- 
ner of Utah. That section is in an ele- 
vated plateau some thousands of feet 
above sea-level, and the mountains 
there average about a thousand feet in 
height. They are so precipitous it is 
frequently necessary to go from two 
to three times the distance in a circuit- 
ous way in order to advance one foot 
either up or down. 


The ore deposits vary in size from 
small pockets containing a few pounds 
of ore to large quantities containing as 
much as eighteen hundred pounds. 
These deposits are located about one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred feet 
from the summits of these mountains, 
places as difficult of access as different 
in the amount of ore to be obtained. 


In 1911, when Mr. Flannery deter- 
mined to give the United States its own 
supply of radium, no work had been’ 
done in this country to obtain radium 
from this ore. There was no set of 
workers available. The few that had 
any experience in radium production 
were in Europe and to them the wild 
and mountainous territory of the ore 
fields of this country was by no means 
attractive. For work there, Mr. Flan- 
nery had to train new men; he had to 
work out a new method for obtaining 
the radium on a commercial scale from 
such a low grade ore. 


Success came to him after three years 
of difficult and original preparatory 
work. After that time of struggle, Mr. 
Flannery had a concentration mill in 
operation out in Colorado. He had an 
equally large refining plant just outside 
the city of Pittsburgh, and within that 





Mme. Curie talking to'president and general manager of the company 


city he had what has since become the 
largest radium research laboratory in 


the world. Through these plants there 
has now passed iar more than two- 
thirds of all the high-grade radium now 
available in the world. 

What had to be done to achieve this 





Reduction plant in wilds of Colorado—65 miles from a railroad 


success and what has to be done to 
maintain it, is not without interest. To 
obtain a gram (that is a thimbleful of 
radium), it is necessary to work with 
from 500 to 600 tons of ore. To 
obtain each of these tons, it is necessary 
to handle from five to ten tons of 
worthless material. After the 500 or 
the 600 tons of ore have been selected 
it is necessary to refine and purify 
them. This is done by the use of some 
500 tons of chemicals, 1,000 tons of 
coal, and some 10,000 tons of distilled 
water. 

Because of this record, Madame 
Curie asked especially to be brought to 
the radium laboratory and to the rad- 
ium plants Mr. Flannery founded, 
when she came to this country to re- 
ceive the gram of radium given to her 
as a gift by the women of America. 

The total quantity of high purity 
radium now available in the whole 
world is estimated to be about six 
ounces. Radium is sold by the gram. 
It takes twenty-eight grams to make 
an ounce. Each gram sells for $100,- 
000. The company founded by Mr. 
Flannery, the Standard Chemical Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, has produced to 
date some 90 grams of radium. This 
company does not sell radium except 
to members of the medical profession 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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LETTING THE WHEELS TURN 
AGAIN 


Thee: of the most vital situa- 
tions facing the industrial and 
business men of the country have just 
been settled. They are: 

1. The end practically of both the 
mine and railroad strikes. 

2. The disposal of the tariff bill. 

3. The stopping of the bonus raid 
on the Treasury. 

It would be difficult, in analyzing 
the situation, to choose the most im- 
portant issue of the three. But when 
President Harding vetoed the Bonus 
Bill, he not only set forth very plain 
and ample reasons why the country 
could not undertake to pay a flat bonus 
to everyone, who had done any kind of 
work for the army, military and civil, 
but he pointed out the true financial 
condition of the country, which must 
have impressed even the most partisan 
of the bonus propagandists. 

President Harding told the people 
frankly that the country was broke; 
that there was an impending deficit of 
$650,000,000, which means in convinc- 
ing English that the nation is spend- 
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ing for the present year $650,000,000 
more than its income. That is bad 
business, whether for an individual or 
a nation. The country must some day 
meet up with its day of reckoning and 
one of the duties of the chief executive 
is to keep his eye on that day. Presi- 
dent Harding pointed out that the 
Budget Bureau is seeking in every way 
to keep the Government expenses down 
to the $3,000,000,000 mark. Even if 


it should be able to do this, we will still _ 


be spending many millions more than 
our income. The cost of all the de- 
partments is large. The activities of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce have had to be greatly ex- 
panded because of the new necessities 
following the war. The army and navy 
both are still costing beyond half a 
billion dollars. The government’s ship- 
ping business is losing millions of dol- 
lars a month. 


On top of all this the country has 
$4,000,000,000 of debt coming due this 
year and $10,000,000,000 of debt com- 
ing due within the next six years. 
This will have to be taken care of by 
refunding in a great measure; which 
in plain terms, means Uncle Sam will 
have to go out and borrow it some- 
where. 


President Harding clearly showed 
that the Government was treating its 
disabled soldiers pretty well; had not 
forgot them; had not ignored its obli- 
gations in this respect. “The govern- 
ment is now spending $510,000,000 a 
year,” he said “on hospitalization and 
care of sick and wounded, on compen- 
sations and vocational training for the 
disabled and for insurance. The fig- 
ures do not include the more than $35,- 
000,000 in process of expenditure on 
hospital construction. The estimates 
for the year to follow are approximate- 
ly $470,000,000, and the figures may 
need to be made larger. Though the 
peak in hospitalization may have passed 
there is a growth in domicilization and 
the discharge in full of our obligations 
to the deceased, disabled or depend- 
ent, who have a right to the govern- 
ment’s aid with insurance—liability 
added—which will probably reach a 
total sum in excess of $25,000,000,- 
000.” 


And in spite of this impressive, 
heart-to-heart message, the House of 
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THE RIGHT TO LABOR 
Brave But Melancholy Retrospections 
of a Veteran 
To the Editor of The New York 

Times: 

The statement of John E. Edger- 
ton, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in The 
Times this morning ought to be heart- 
ening to those American workingmen 
who are trying to live without wearing 
the yoke of unionism and sharing re- 
sponsibility for its crimes. If it is 
lawful for men to conspire together to 
hold up the essential industries of the 
country in order to force wages that 
they cannot get by fair means, then it 
ought to be made unlawful. 

More than twenty-five years ago I 
was told by a union delegate that I 
could not work unless I joined the 
union, and I said then that here is a 
threat that strikes at the very root 
of civil liberty, and that some day the 
Government would have to kill this 
thing or be killed by it. That opinion 
is much stronger to-day than it was 
then. Right now, Samuel Gompers 
and John L. Lewis seem to exercise 
more authority than the President of 
the United States. 

My two brothers gave their lives to 
the Union. I gave nine years of sery- 
ive as a citizen soldier. My two eld- 
est sons served in the National Guard, 
and my youngest son was a soldier in 
France, and yet for more than twenty- 
five years I have not been permitted 
to work for a living for myself and 
family at the only trade I know, 
where unionism has been able to pre- 
vent it, but have been driven from 
shop to shop and from job to job and 
from town to town; and from time to 
time I have been forced into idleness 
during time enough to have earned a 
house and lot. Now I sit here writing 
these lines at past seventy years of 
age not owning a foot of ground nor 
a shingle on a roof, notwithstanding 
the fact that in more than forty years 
I have not spent a nickel for any- 
thing in the way of pleasure or self- 
indulgence. 

And now I appeal to those whose 
right it is to rule in the affairs of this 
nation, and in the name of those who 
must work or starve, and who would 
keep their hands clean from the 
crimes of unionism, to rid the coun- 
try of this tyrant by making it an 
outlaw in name as it is in fact. 

NON-UNION OR DIE. 
Newark, N. J., August 21, 1922. 






























































Representatives, knowing all the facts, 
voted to over-ride the veto; but the 
Senate, by a very narrow margin, sus- 
tained the veto and thus blocked a raid 
that did not even have the unanimous 
support of the men who saw actual 
fighting for their country in Europe. 


STANDARDIZING LABOR 
DEMANDS | 
@F great interest to the manufac- 
turers of the country will be a 
summary of the measures which organ- 
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ized labor will endeavor to have passed 
in various states this winter. The laws 
parallel so closely in many of the states 
that it might be correct to term them 
standardized. The program includes: 

1. Enactment in various states of 
the workmen’s compensation insurance 
laws, similar to the Ohio (State Fund) 
law. 

2m Repeal. of 
laws. 


state constabulary 


3. Minimum wage laws in every 
state. 


4. Repeal of Industrial Court laws. 
5. Limitation, restriction or prohi- 


bition of issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes. 

6. Old age pension laws. 

7. Repeal of all local or state laws 
prohibiting pickets. 

8. Repeal of recently enacted laws 
making voluntary associations suable. 

9g. Compulsory unemployment in- 
surance laws. 

10. Specific legislation to protect 
against governmental intervention the 
so-called right to strike. 


II. Sweeping aside powers of the 
judiciary (federal and state) to declare 
acts of legislatures unconstitutional and 
giving legislators power to over-ride 
such decisions. 





AT LAST SOME ACTION 
| eae months after striking coal 

miners at Herrin, IIl., had mass- 
acred a score or more men whose only 
affront was that they wanted to work, 
and had aroused the horror of the en- 
tire nation, the Special Grand Jury 
investigating the atrocities, has just 
handed down 214 indictments against 
supposed participants in the outrage. 
The jury returned thirty-eight indict- 
ments for murder; fifty-eight for con- 
spiracy and rioting; fifty-eight for con- 
spiracy to commit murder; fifty-four 
for assault to commit murder and six 
for murder. 

The jury’s report did some plain 
talking. It arraigned certain authori- 
ties, charging them with “failure to 
protect life and property” in not send- 
ing for troops when the mine trouble 
seemed imminent. The report criti- 
cized the action of the coal company 
opening its mine during a strike, say- 
ing the principal owner “either was 


a 








woefully ignorant of the danger or 
blindly determined to risk strife and 
conflict if profit could be made.” 

The report also denied the statement 
of Adjutant-General Carlos Black, 
made after the mine killing, that he had 
no authority to call out troops unless 
asked to by the sheriff, and said there 
was no law which forbade the Adju- 
tant-General calling troops. 

Sheriff Melvin Thaxton is accused of 
failing in his duty, On this point the 
jury said: 

“Sheriff Melvin Thaxton is a mem- 
ber of the miners’ union and also is a 
candidate for county treasurer and he 
failed to take adequate measures to pre- 
serve the peace either because of his 
sympathy for the union or through fear 
that he would hurt his candidacy. The 
attack on the strip mine had been 
planned several days and Sheriff Thax- 
ton had ample time to learn of the 
proposed movement of the non-union 


” 


men. 


Ransacking of hardware stores for 
arms and ammunition just before the 
attack, says the report, was the result 
of a telegram from John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, to State Senator William S. Sneed, 
declaring the nou-union men to be 
strikebreakers. 

Senator Sneed is a subdistrict presi- 
dent of the miners’ union, and the re- 
port stated the telegram was posted at 
various places, and that the miners 
rifled the stores with the assurance that 
the United Mine \Workers would pay 
for articles they took. 


UNLOAD YOUR COAL AT ONCE 
W O. WRIGHT, transportation 

* manager of the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, sends out a 
suggestion that could be well and pro- 
fitably followed by manufacturers in all 
other states. 

Peas ths: 

“Tn order to attain the highest effi- 
ciency in our transportation facilities 
all receivers of freight in any cars, but 
more particularly coal and freight in 
open top cars, should give most care- 
ful attention to immediate unloading. 
All possible forces should be put to 
this task immediately upon placement 
of the cars and unloading continued 
until car is empty.” 


CAPE DPR SAN LT RPE TROT EAT 
OBITUARY 


Mr. Coleman Sellers, Jr., president 
of Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, 
died on Tuesday, August fifteenth in 
his seventieth year after an illness of 
several months. 


Mr. Sellers’ connection with the Sel- 
lers house, then a firm, began in 1873 
immediately after his graduation from 
the University of Pennsylvania. After 
serving a practical course in the shops 
for several years, he took a position in 
the drafting room of which he soon 
became the head. He was appointed 
assistant manager in 1887, becoming at 
the same time a director of the Com- 
pany. He was elected engineer in 1902 
and president in May, 1905, which last 
office he held continuously until his 
death. 


He came from progenitors who in 
the four preceding generations gave 
many evidences of unusual mechanical 
and engineering ability, and the first of 
whom come to this country from Der- 
byshire, England, in 1682. 


His father, Coleman Sellers, a mem- 
ber of the Sellers firm in 1873, was one 
of the most brilliant mechanical engi- 
neers of his time, and of most versatile 
talents. Like his father, Mr. Sellers 
also was a man of many parts and of 
liberal ideas, and while his principal in- 
clinations and activities were in me- 
chanical and engineering lines, he took 
keen interest in many other directions, 
scientific, literary, educational and the 
arts, and was active in the civic life of 
Philadelphia as well as in city, state and 
national betterments. 


He was long active in the affairs of 
the Franklin Institute, of which he was 
vice-president at the time of his death. 
He was a member of the Board of 
Commissioners of Navigation of Penn- 
sylvania, to which he was appointed in 
1907. He took special interest in the 
work of the American Philosophical 
Society, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American 
Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers and the Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia of which he was 
one of the founders. He was presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
from 1909 to 1913. 

He served as chairman of local Draft 
Board No. 20 during the early stages 
of our country’s entrance into the war 
and with such fidelity and assiduity to 
both the Government and the draftees 
that his intimates have since been con- 
vinced it seriously impaired his health 
and contributed not a little to his sub- 
sequent illness and death. It can there- 
fore well be said that he too made phy- 
sical sacrifice to the Great War. 


A 
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ROMANCES OF INDUSTRY—RADIUM 
(Continued from page 23.) 

and to a very limited extent for com- 
mercial purposes. For commercial 
purposes, the total quantity the Stand- 
ard Chemical Company sold last year, 
was only 1.8 grams. 

An explanation of the way radium 
is used in the commercial world makes 
it easier for the non-professional 





Road built to the plant 


reader to understand how and why phy- 
sicians use radium. Radium is used on 
watch, clock and indicating dials. How 
and why such an expensive material 
may be so used has always puzzled the 
uninitiated. Like most interesting de- 
velopments, the explanation is as inter- 
esting as simple, although the actual 
use of this material in this way involves 
a great deal of the most exacting and 
careful work. When the atoms of 
radium break up or explode, they ex- 
pel a tiny particle just about as a rifle 
expels a bullet or projectile. Traveling 
with a speed greater than matter has 
ever been known to travel before, these 
tiny particles (when suddenly stopped ) 
strike with such terrific force that the 
heat they engender causes a flash of 
light the eye can see. This although 
these particles themselves are far too 
small to be seen even under the micro- 
scope. By mixing with a tiny modicum 
of radium some specially prepared zinc 
sulphide, the combination is a material 
that glows in the dark. The glow is 
caused by the light from all the little 
flashes of light caused by the impact 
upon the zinc sulphide of all the little 
projectiles from the exploding radium 
atoms. The quantity of radium upon 
a watch dial is only about one or two 
or three micrograms, i. e., one or two 
or three millionths of a gram or of a 
thimbleful. If there were more rad- 
ium upon a watch dial, the number 
of projectile-like little particles striking 


the zinc sulphide would soon batter it 
to pieces. There would then be no 
glow or light because it is the zinc 
sulphide that glows under the impact 
of the blows from the particles flying 
from the exploding radium atoms. In 
other words radium can be used upon 
watch and other indicating dials be- 
cause so little of it is effective. A 
thimbleful of radium being sufficient 
to make luminous nearly three-quarters 
of a million watch or indicating dials. 
Radium is used by the medical pro- 
fession because scientific study and ex- 
perience have proved the rays from it 
have an effect upon the cells and the 
tissues of the body. How physicians 
may purchase such an expensive mate- 
rial is a detail of interest to the general 
public. Each gram (or thimbleful) is 
divided into a 1,000 parts. Each of 
these is called a milligram. These mil- 
ligrams sell for $120. The average 
physician has from Io to 500 milli- 
grams. In his use of radium he places 
it so the rays coming from it have an 
opportunity to act upon the section of 
the body he desires to affect. It is the 
rays he utilizes and not the material 
itself, just as when using the X-rays, it 
is the rays and not the apparatus that 
produces these rays that are utilized. 
Costing as it does more than two 
thousand times as much as gold, the 
way radium sales are made is always 
of interest to the general reader. Every 
sale of radium, large or small, is certi- 
fied to by the United States Bureau of 
Standards. The procedure is as fol- 
lows: When the laboratory men have 
prepared the radium as the physician 
has requested, the preparation is then 
sent by registered mail, insured, to the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
at Washington. There the radium is 
measured. This measurement consists 


in noting and recording the gamma rays. 


that come from it with the rays of the 
same type coming from a known quan- 
tity of radium which has been pre- 
pared and officially certified to as a 
standard. The rays from equal quan- 
tities of the same preparation of rad- 
lum are always equal in intensity under 
given quantity of radium is always a 
way, the electrical energy from any 
given quantity of radium is always a 
measure of the quantity of radium 
present. Some years ago, by general 
consent, Madame Curie was requested 
to prepare what would be accepted as 
an International Radium standard. 
This is deposited at Paris. Each of the 
large countries and some others, have 
duplicates of this International Stand- 
ard. The United States has one which 
is deposited at the United States 
Bureau of Standards. By comparison, 
therefore, of the electrical energy in 
the rays coming from the radium prep- 
aration under examination with those 


coming from the duplicate of the In- 
ternational Standard, it is possible to 
determine what quantity of radium 
there is in the new preparation. When 
this examination, test or comparison 
has been made by the United States 
Bureau of Standards, the preparation 
is sent to the company by registered 
mail, under seal of the Bureau of 
Standards. The Standard Chemical 
Company, at Pittsburgh, does not break 
the Government seals upon this pack- 
age, but rewraps the radium and for- 
wards it to the physician who has or- 
dered it, with an advance notice telling 
him of the date when to expect the 
package and asking him to note before 
accepting it that the seals of the United 
States Bureau of Standards are un- 
broken. When the Bureau of Stand- 
ards makes such an examination or test 
of a new preparation of radium, it is- 
sues a certificate stating what was 
found at the test. This official certi- 
ficate is sent to the physician and with 
it is sent in addition a certificate issued 
upon the honor of the Standard Chem- 
ical Company as to what the prepara- 
tion contains. These two documents 
protect the purchaser and give him the 
assurance he has obtained under the 
seals of the United States Government 
what he has paid for. As radium dis- 
integrates at the rate of only one twen- 
ty-fifth of one per cent per annum, 
what the physician obtains is a mate- 
rial that will outlast anything else that 
may be purchased at this time. 





Where a sneeze might cost $10,000. 
Radium at tip of tube 


In power of penetration, the rays 
from radium are the most effective 
known. To produce a ray that has the 
penetrating effect of the radium rays, 
it is necessary to use an X-ray machine 
having a voltage of some 150,000 volts. 
At present science has no ways or 
means for controlling the extremely. 
penetrating rays from radium. They 
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issue from it with a continuity and with 
an intensity as uniform as unique. 
There is no combination of heat, or of 
cold, no chemical or other change that 
in any way modifies or affects them. 

Remembering this and that in these 
rays there is the tremendous amount of 
_ energy and therefore of potential work 
of which mention has been made, the 
question arises, will the time come 
when this energy may be controlled and 
_ made available for the service of man? 

The progress of the time in all the lines 
of scientific effort holds out the hope 
if not the assurance that some day, 
some one will make this possible. When 
we are inclined to doubt this we would 
do well to recall how so much that is 
an accepted part of our every day life 
was once considered in the realm of 
the impossible, if not in that of the 
unthinkable. Assuming that scientific 
minds and means will some day unlock 
the secret of utilizing this power, what, 
we may ask, will this mean of prac- 
tical importance in the daily lives of 
the people of to-day. 

It has been ascertained that if all 
the energy that comes from say a pound 
of radium, slowly, during all the years 
that must. elapse before the material 
disintegrates and ceases to be radium, 
_be conserved and made available at 
one time, the total would equal 
about what is now obtained from 
some 150 tons of coal. The significance 
and the importance of that statement 
justifies and makes clear why scientific 
minds think seriously of radium. By 
working with radium and by such work, 
gaining a knowledge of how to control 
the output of energy coming from it, 
the first forward step will have been 
gained. The second step will be to 
apply this new knowledge to other ma- 


Tons 


terials in the earth that are similar to 
radium in a chemical way. There is 
reason and foundation for the hope 
and the belief that the time is coming 
when man will have the power and the 
means for obtaining from what has 
until now seemed cead and inanimate 
nature energy and therefore heat and 
light and power millions of times great- 
er than is now obtained from equal 
weights of coal. 

Inasmuch as the United States has 
given the world more than two-thirds 
of all the radium now available, and in- 
asmuch as far more than one-half of 








and tons of ore being reduced to a speck of radium 


this supply has come from the one or- 
ganization, founded by Mr. Flannery, 
there is justification for the belief and 
the hope that when this great secret is 
wrested from radium, the discovery 
will be made with radium produced in 
the United States. 

When it is considered that while 
trained minds are working for this tri- 
umph, radium is serving the medical 
profession as one of its most helpful 
aids, the United States may well be 
proud of the chapter the Story of 
Radium makes in the history of the 
industries of America. 


Six Thousand Families Protected 


NNOUNCEMENT has _sbeen 

made by John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, Trenton, New 
Jersey, that all employes, who had 
been with them a year or longer, on 
September 1, have been protected by 
_ Group Life Insurance and Pension 

Plans. By arrangements made with 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, the insurance 
went into force automatically at mid- 
night of August 31. 

The insurance is graded according to 
length of service, all employes more 
than one year and less than two years 
with the Company to receive $500, in- 
creasing $100 each additional year of 
service until the maximum of $1,500 is 
reached for eleven years of service and 
over. 

The insurance benefits will be pay- 
able to the beneficiary named by the 


employe, or, in the event of his becom- 
ing totally and permanently disabled 
before reaching age sixty, it will be 
paid to him. 

The Pension Plan contemplates re- 
tirement at age sixty for males and 
fifty-five for females, and in the event 
that this class of employe has served 
twenty years or more, they may re- 
quest a pension or be retired at the dis- 
cretion of the Company. Any employe, 
however, who has served thirty years 
or more, or any male employe fifty- 
five years of age and female employe 
fifty years of age whose term of serv- 
ice is twenty-five years or more, may 
at the discretion of the Company be 
retired from active service and granted 
a pension. 

The Plan is further liberalized in 
that pensions may be allowable in cases 
of total disability arising from non- 


occupational injuries and illnesses, pro- 
vided employe has served fifteen years 
or more. 

The amount of pension is determined 
by multiplying one per cent of the aver- 
age annual pay during the ten years 
preceding retirement by each year of 
service. A minimum of $25 per month 
and a maximum of $250 a month has 
been established and will apply, except 
in cases where the pension is being paid 
in cases of total disability above re- 
ferred to, where the minimum may be 
less than $25 per month. 

In working out this program the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company are 
protecting their employes and _ their 
families, thereby relieving them of a 
certain amount of worry, and at the 
same time building up that friendly 
spirit of codperation so essential for 
successful industrial life. 
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Making New Roofs From Old Rags_ 


HEN mother, with character- 

istic impatience at house clean- 
ing time, drags forth from the clothes 
closet father’s long-disused or, perhaps, 
recently discarded fishing togs, or 
gives the contents of the garret to the 
rag man, she little realizes perhaps how 
much she is contributing in the effort 
to overcome the housing shortage. Old 
rags may be a poor shelter for the 
human body. but American ingenuity 
has made of them an exceedingly artis- 
tic, fire-resistant and serviceable shel- 
ter for the human habitation. 


From rags to roof is a far cry. But 
nevertheless old rags are now covering 
more American houses in the form of 
roll roofings and prepared shingles 
than all other types of roofing com- 
bined. Two-thirds of all roofing re- 
quirements in the United States are 
now supplied from asphalt materials 
known as “prepared roofing,” the prod- 
uct of a novel and typically American 
industry that has been developed with- 
in the past few years. 


The thousands of tons of rags used 
daily by this industry are obtained 
through dealers in all parts of the coun- 
try and upon their arrival at the fac- 
tory are sorted and reduced to a pulp, 
similar to that used in the manufacture 
of paper. This pulp is then trans- 
formed into a fabric or felt, of long 
fiber and great durability. Hot asphalt 
is forced through every pore and fiber 
of the fabric and the combination is 
then coated above and below with as- 
phalt so as to make it proof against 
decay and leakage. Because asphalt is 
a substance that does not dry out, the 
roll roofings or the shingles which are 
cut from this fabric do not crack or 
split. They are resilient and pliable 
and do not break from their moorings. 
As they contain no materials that freeze 
or rust they are also proof against 
frost. The roll roofings or shingles are 
covered with a crushed slate or rock 
surface in attractive colors which 
shields them from wear and _ fur- 
ther preserves the fabric against the 
ravages of the weather. During manu- 
facture the crushed slate or rock sur- 
face is imbedded in the asphalt as firm- 
ly as pieces of marble are imbedded 
in a mosaic floor. The shingles are 
made in different sizes and in three 
colors—red, green and blue-black. By 
using appropriate colors or different 
combinations of colors it is possible 
for the home builder to get not only a 
fire-safe and a serviceable roof but one 
that can be made very artistic and that 
will blend nicely with the surrounding 
landscape. 


While asphalt may be new as a roof 
covering it is known to have been used 
for many centuries as a building mate- 
rial, preservative against decay and 
water-proofing substance. In fact, it 
is the oldest water-proof adhesive 
known to man. When the children of 
Israel were suffering under the bond- 
age of Egypt about 1500 B. C., Pha- 
raoh’s daughter found the infant Moses 
concealed among the bulrushes in a 
basket made of papyrus grass and 
daubed with asphalt. Noah’s Ark, a 
boat that was 500 feet long and that 
was made of gopher wood, was caulked 
with asphalt before Noah filled it with 
his animals and rode out the flood. The 
ancient Egyptians mummified their 
dead by wrapping the bodies in cloth 
and then coating the cloth with asphal- 
tic pitch. The sacred chambers, or 
tombs, of the dead Egyptian kings, as 
well as all the crevices in the pyra- 
mids were sealed against the centuries 
by means of asphalt. The bones of 
mastodon, sabre-tooth tiger and other 
pre-historic mammals recently have 
been found perfectly preserved in the 
asphalt beds of southern California. 

When the pre-historic hunter made a 
tent of goat-skins, sewed with thongs, 
or built a goat-skin boat, he water- 


proofed the seams by coating them with 
asphaltic bitumen. History recalls that 
the Babylonians crossed the Euphrates 
River on rafts made of inflated goat- 
skins, water-proofed with bitumen just 
as the Kurds are doing to-day. The 
ancient Samarians, who inhabited the 
Euphrates Valley about 3000 B. C., 
used asphalt as a cement or binder for 
attaching small ornaments to sculp- 
tures, carvings or pottery. As a mor- 
tar for brick, asphalt was used in the 
construction of the Tower of Babel. 
It was Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, 
who first used asphalt as a mortar or 
filler in the construction of paved 
streets. His son, Nebuchadnezzar, 
continued the practice and caused to 
be inscribed in the pavement the words 
“Traverse These Streets With Joy.” 
Asphaltic materials were used in the 
construction of the walls and founda- 
tions for the ancient city of Media. 
Thus, it can readily be seen that the 
use of asphalt in the manufacture of 
roofing, in boat-building and in paving 
has been handed down to American 
industry by the ancients. This most 
modern application of asphalt to human 
needs as a roofing material, therefore, 
has come in a form made the more ne- 
cessary by modern housing conditions. 





NEW CANADIAN INVOICE 

Shippers of goods to Canada are ad- 
vised of a new form of invoice re- 
quired by the Canadian Customs which 
went into effect October 1. The new 
form “M” “Certificate of Value’ 
eliminates that portion of Section 4 
which appears on the old form “M” 
which reads as follows: 

“And that such fair market value is 


not lower than the wholesale price of 
the said goods at the said time and 
place; and that in the case of new or 
unused goods, such fair market value 
is not less than the actual cost of pro- 
duction of similar goods at said time 
and place, plus a reasonable profit 
thereon.” 

A new section is added as follows: 

“(7) That each article on this in- 
voice is bona fide the produce or manu- 
facture of the country specified on the 
invoice in the column provided for that 
purpose.” 





GLAZED-KID PLANTS BOOMING 

Glazed-kid plants at Wilmington, 
Del., are experiencing a return to a 
great degree of the prosperous times 
that existed during the war. For four 
years many of the tanneries have been 
operating either with force enough only 
to keep the wheels moving or a little 


more. Some were closed. With the 
resumption of a demand for glazed 
kid the tanneries are getting back to a 
more substantial operating basis. ‘The 
Standard Kid Company is operating at 
about 80 per cent, with enough orders 
ahead to keep running many months. 
The New Castle Leather Company also 
is operating at about three-fourths 
capacity, with orders ahead. The two 
Beadenkopf plants have resumed op- 
erations and other plants are preparing 
to operate on a larger scale. 





OIL MEN HONOR PIONEER 

Hundreds of oil men from all parts 
of the United States made a pilgrim- 
age recently to Oil City, once the cen- 
ter of the oil world, and paid homage 
to the memory of Colonel Drake, the 
first man who drilled for oil. R. L. 
Welch, secretary of the American 


Petroleum Institute, was the principal 
speaker, and he urged that the gem 
eral public be better educated on oil 
matters. The following officers were 
elected by the Institute: William H. 
Hoffman, Syracuse, N. Y., president; 
John H. Scheide, Titusville, treasurer, 
and Edwin C. Bell, Titusville, secre- 
tary. 
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Unemployment And Some Causes 


Periodical recurrence of the troublesome situation leads to the 
theory, after the elimination of others, that the only remaining 
explanation is a possible fault seen in our system of exchange 


employment is a world-wide 

feature of our industries, which 
indicates that its cause must be trace- 
able to some world-wide defect in our 
industrial system. It is therefore not 
surprising that a careful analysis leads 
to an unexpected explanation. 


ices periodical recurrence of un- 


In the attempt to trace this cause 
we must seek to answer this question: 
Why are so many men who desire em- 
ployment unable to secure it? These 
men do not ask for charity; they offer 
their labor in exchange for the means 
of their subsistence; they offer value 
for value. What is it that prevents 
their effective demand from being sat- 
isfied ? 

Since these visitations affect coun- 
tries as fertile as the United States, it 
would be unreasonable to put the 
blame on a possible shortcoming of 
natural resources. Nor is there a lack 
of the means of production, for those 
means are in part lying idle every- 
where. The only factor that remains 
is a possible fault in our system of 
exchange, and this suspicion is justi- 
fied by a careful examination. 

Directing our inquiry along this line, 
the first obstacle encountered is the fact 
that the nature of our medium of ex- 
change is but imperfectly understood. 
While the function which money per- 
forms is well recognized and widely 
discussed in works on economics, the 
study of the attributes that enable 
money to perform this function does 
not receive the attention warranted by 
its importance. We must therefore 
above all else become acquainted with 
the nature of money. 

Suppose in a moneyless community 
a farmer desires to obtain a pair of 
shoes in exchange for some of his farm 
products, but is unable to find a shoe- 
maker who is in need of such. How- 
ever, he learns of a hatter who is will- 
ing to give a hat in exchange of pota- 
toes, and of a shoemaker who is in 
need of a hat. He accordingly takes 
potatoes to the hatter to obtain a hat, 
and taking this to the shoemaker, ob- 
tains shoes for it. He really obtains 
shoes for potatoes by compound barter. 
While he did not want the hat, it 
served him as a medium of exchange. 
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As regards the farmer, the hat was a 
prototype of money. 

This transaction no doubt illustrates 
the process by which money, the med- 
ium of exchange, was invented, or 
rather evolved, in past ages. In the 
course of time it was found that cer- 
tain commodities, particularly the pre- 
cious metals, silver and gold, were 
better adapted than the hat of our 
illustration to perform this function, 
and they became the preferred medium 
of exchange. This led to their general 
acceptance in trade and to a tacit com- 
munal agreement to accept these metals 
as a medium of exchange. 

This mutual agreement, though only 
of a tacit nature, stimulated the ac- 


ceptability of gold and silver far be- 
yond their natural desirability, and 
moreover, invested them with the pow- 
er of selective purchase. Those who 


had gold or silver, if they desired to 
acquire any goods of their choice 
offered in the market, were not obliged 
to find a seller of such goods who was 
in need of their productions, since gold 
or silver were freely accepted in ex- 
change for anything. Later the metals 
were coined and the consensus of the 
community to general acceptance in 
trade was confined to coined silver, and 
still later to coined gold. 


From this it would appear that a 
thing, to be adapted for mediating ex- 
changes, must be a thing of value 
which by common consent is accepted 
as a medium of exchange. 


The adoption of silver, and later of 
gold, as a unit of value, as a means 
for stating the value of other things, 
rendered it possible to express the value 
of money in terms of the adopted value 
unit. 


However, the above conception of 
money does not appear to apply to our 
present currency, which almost exclu- 
sively consists of paper tokens and of 
bank deposits subject to check. In 
modern currency and banking system 
valid promises to pay gold to bearer, 
issued under certain legal rules, are em- 
ployed instead of the metal gold as a 
medium of exchange. Our present 
currency is “credit money,” as distin- 
guished from commodity money, and 
in order to understand its nature we 


must become fully acquainted with the 
scope of this term. 


Unfortunately, the term ‘credit’ is 
conventionally used in a variety of 
meanings which leads to a confusion 
of thought. It is currently used in at 
least three different senses, and unless 
we agree to confine the word to only 
one meaning, it is impossible to avoid 
misunderstandings in our attempt to 
discuss the subject. 


In the first and original sense the 
word “credit’’ describes a person’s rep- 
utation for faithfully fulfilling his ob- 
ligations. In commercial reports the 
word is used in this sense. 


In its second sense it is descriptive 
of the right which a creditor has against 
a debtor. When a bookkeeper gives 
credit on his books to a firm that has 
delivered goods, he records a right 
which is conceded to that firm. In this 
sense “credit,” the right of a creditor, 
is the correlative of “debt,” the duty 
of the debtor. 


In the third sense it is used when it 
is said of banks that they deal in 
“credit.” This is an unjustifiable abuse 
of the word, for the banker’s credit is 
really “credit money,” being employed 
as a medium of exchange. 

In the following discourse the word 
will be strictly confined to the second 
meaning, describing the right which a 
creditor has against a debtor. Indeed, 
in the phrase “credit money” the word 
is descriptive of a right conveyed by 
the money token, and we should fully 
acquaint ourselves with the significance 
of the word in this sense. 


Suppose a business man is the own- 
er of a business, the tangible assets 
of which are worth $100,000. But be- 
ing indebted to the extent of, say, $40,- 
000, his statement will show that he is 
worth $60,000. This is obviously an 
admission that of the $100,000 worth 
of wealth in his possession he is the 
owner of but a portion amounting to 
$60,000. The remaining $40,000 worth 
of wealth in his possession must be 
owned by someone else, and who else 
can this be but his creditor? This 
shows that in an economic sense the 
creditor is virtually joint owner with 
the debtor in the latter’s possessions to 
the extent of the debt. This form of 
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ownership does not carry with it the 
right of immediate possession, any 
more than the owner of a rented house 
has this right, though his ownership 
is not therefore questioned. 

When the right of a creditor is 
viewed in this sense, the wealth pos- 
sessed by the debtor becomes the sub- 
stance that imparts value to the “cred- 
it,’ and the conception of “credit 
money,” meaning money that owes its 
value to a right conveyed by the money 
token, assumes a definite form. This 
right is directed against some debtor 
and is accepted by common consent as 
a medium of exchange. To him who 
accepts credit money in trade it is vir- 
tually an acknowledgment that he has 
surrendered wealth and has thereby ac- 
quired joint ownership in the wealth 
possessed by certain debtors and, owing 
to a communal consensus, this right en- 
ables the holder to receive any time an 
equivalent of his choice in the market. 
The owner of credit money, then, is a 
creditor, a lender of capital, so long 
as he retains possession of the money. 


To be sure, the process of selling is 
not a process of lending capital in the 
ordinary sense, but nevertheless is a 
temporary surrender of wealth in the 
process of exchange, a sort of call loan. 
The owner of credit money has sur- 
rendered actual wealth in exchange for 
a mere acknowledgment of debt, with 
the object of obtaining some other form 
of wealth in exchange at some future 
time, and during the interval he is to 
all intents and purposes a lender of 
capital. This may be an unusual way 
of stating the fact, for everybody is 
willing to submit to this temporary sur- 
render of wealth, and since every dollar 
of credit money in use, deposit currency 
included, is owned by some such lender, 
the total capital so loaned amounts to 
the sum total of all credit currency in 
circulation plus all bank deposits sub- 
ject to check, an amount of some 20 
or 25 billions of dollars in this coun- 
try alone. 


If the owner of credit currency is a 
creditor, there must be a corresponding 
debtor. Who is he? Let us apply this 
question to our Reserve currency. 

This currency bears the promise: 
“The United States of America will 
pay to the bearer on demand so many 
dollars.” This would seem to indicate 
that the United ‘States is the debtor. 
But in as much as the United States 
did not receive any value in the process 
by which the bank notes were issued, 
it cannot be indebted to the holders of 
the notes. Analysis of this process re- 
veals that the United States went sure- 
ty for the real debtor in order to make 
the notes universally acceptable within 
the country without further scrutiny. 
This is really the only essential func- 
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tion of the government in the cur- 
rency system. 

If the United States redeems a note, 
the redemption gold is taken from a 
fund provided and maintained by the 
Reserve bank that issued the note. 
While this would make it appear that 
the bank of issue is the debtor, the 
same reasoning cited above shows this 
conclusion to be equally faulty. The 
bank is really an intermediary agent 
between the real debtor and the holder 
of the note, its function being to insure 
the debt and to effect the distribution 
of the currency. 

When currency is issued, a number 
of re-discounted commercial acknowl- 
edgments of debt or their equivalents 
are deposited by the Reserve bank as 
security for the currency issued. The 
makers of these promises are indebted 
to the possessors of the discounted 
papers, and these being deposited as 
security for the currency, their makers 
are indeed, in the final analysis, in- 
debted to the owners of the currency. 
These are evidently the debtors whose 
identity we are looking for. The cur- 
rency therefore records a relation be- 
tween its holders, as creditors, and the 
makers of those promises as debtors. 


The holders of the currency are accord- 


ingly joint owners with those debtors 
in the latter’s possessions, and the cur- 
rency is virtually a re-issue or tran- 
script of those acknowledgments of 
debt. Their makers are the debtors of 
our credit currency system, while the 
owners of the notes are the creditors. 

The description of money propound- 
ed before, namely: “Money is a valu- 
able thing which by consensus of the 
community is accepted as a medium of 
exchange” is as applicable to credit 
money as it is to commodity money, 
with the only difference that not the 
valuable things themselves, but only a 
property right to such, is passed from 
hand to hand as the currency is used, 
while the pledged wealth remains in 
custody of the debtors who, while pos- 
sessing it, have no full property right 
to it. The possession of these debtors, 
then, constitute the substance, the “‘val- 
uable things,” of which credit currency 
virtually consists. 

Moreover, it follows that any ac- 
knowledgment of debt issued by a re- 
sponsible debtor and insured by the 
payment of a premium that fully cov- 
ers every risk of failure possesses all 
the attributes economically necessary to 
serve as a medium of-exchange. In- 
deed, the process by which our Reserve 
currency is produced demonstrates this 
assertion. 


However, the exclusive right of ef- 
fecting this transcription of assured 
debts into currency, a transcription that 
imparts the legal sanction of use as 
money, is reserved by law to the banks 
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of issue who thereby obtain the power 
of regulating the amount of currency 
that may be issued. And, invested with 
that power, they impede the issue of 
currency, principally through the im- 
position of unreasonably high discount 
rates, supplying the business world with 
an insufficient amount of the medium 
of exchange, and this has a twofold 
effect. 

In the first place, it causes unem- 
ployment. In our modern system of 
specialized industries the things in 
course of production, as they pass from 
one productive group to the next and 
finally to the ultimate consumer, be- 
come subject to repeated exchanges 
which require the use of a medium of 
exchange. It is clear, then, that any 
impediment placed on the production 
of the medium of exchange is also an 
impediment on the production of 
wealth. An inadequacy of the medium 
of exchange is indeed quite competent 
to explain our inability to keep all 
workmen fully employed. 


In the second place, an inadequate 
supply of currency is attended by an 
excessive demand for such, a demand 
that imparts to all forms of money a 
predatory power, a power to command 
an artificially boosted rate of interest. 

This imputation leads to the ques- 
tion: “What is the proper rate of 
interest on money loans?” And this 
can be properly answered only upon 
learning why it is that money com- 
mands interest. 

On the latter question economic au- 
thorities disagree among themselves. 
Their various interest theories may be 
grouped in two classes, the abstinence 
theories and the productivity theories. 

According to the first group there are 
men who are disposed to save, and 
others who are improvident and do not 
save. Asa result of their folly the lat- 
ter will at times be in need of things 
that will be supplied by the thrifty, and 
for abstaining, for the benefit of 
others, from forthwith consuming their 
savings after producing them, they de- 
serve a compensation which they ob- 
tain in the form of interest. But this 
explanation does not apply to commer- 
cial loans, the only kind normally made 
by banks, for banks will not loan to 
those who have been improvident. 


A modification of this theory has 
appeared in the form of the agio 
theory. It is held that men generally 
prefer, even apart from any risk of 
loss, goods in hand to such as will be- 
come available for consumption in the 
future, and that for this reason future 
goods are underestimated as compared 
with present goods. Those who buy 
future goods, in the form of promises 
to pay, for a less amount of present 
goods, namely the discounted value of 
those promises, and wait until the 
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promises mature, acquire the difference, 
which is interest. But this theory is 
incompetent to explain interest on com- 
mercial loans for the same reason just 
cited. When men accumulate wealth 
by saving, they do so because for some 
reason they prefer future to present 
goods, and bank loans are made to 
those only who have proved their pref- 
erence for future over present goods 
by accumulating wealth. Business men 
do not submit to have their promises 
discounted for the reason promulgated 
by this theory. There must be some 
other explanation. 

The more predominant and more 
plausible explanation of interest is 
based upon the assumption that capital 
assists in the production of wealth and 
so confers a material advantage or 
benefit. A borrower of capital ac- 
quires this benefit and is willing to 
share it with the lender rather than do 
without it. But it can be shown that 
this reasoning is equally incompetent to 
explain the power of the medium of 
exchange to command interest. 

Suppose a machinist saves by pro- 
ducing more machines than he requires 
for his personal needs. The first step 
necessary to invest his savings is to sell 
his surplus productions. But in doing 
so he accepts currency which, as we 
have seen, is a mere acknowledgment 
of the delivery of goods or services, 
coupled with the right to demand an 
equivalent in the market. While he 
retains the money, his surplus prod- 
ucts remain surrendered and are being 
put to use by the buyer who thereby 
acquires the benefit which the machin- 
ist’s savings afford. 

If interest were due to the lender 
of goods, the holder of credit money 
would be entitled to receive interest 
while he retains the money acquired 
from the sale of his savings. Why does 
he not receive, indeed, why does he not 
even expect to receive, this interest ac- 
cruing from the use of his savings while 
he holds the acknowledgment of their 
surrender, the money? The failure of 
the holder of credit money to receive 
such interest flatly contradicts the mod- 
ern interest theories. 

Suppose, now, a friend of the ma- 
chinist, say a tailor, asks him for a loan 
of his money. He complies and ex- 
pects interest on the loan. Interest for 
what? His money is indeed a receipt 
for having surrendered his savings to 
someone else. Surely, he cannot deliv- 
er his surplus productions a second 
time. The money he lends is an evi- 
dence of joint ownership in the pos- 
sessions of certain business men and 
is therefore not capital in any sense. 
And if the machinist had not sold his 
surplus products, the machines, but of- 
fered them as a loan to his friend, the 
latter would have no use for them. He 


may want cloth to carry on his busi- 
ness. It is true, the cloth manufac- 
turer will deliver cloth in exchange for 
the money, but he will do so because 
he is participant in the agreement to 
accept in payment the promises of 
which our currency consists, and not 
because the machinist had made ma- 
chines in excess of his personal needs 
and delivered them to someone. The 
merits of the machinist are no longer 
involved. How is the machinist’s claim 
to interest to be explained? 


When he loaned the money to the 
tailor, he obtained from him an ac- 
knowledgment of debt, a promise to 
pay. But the money which the machin- 
ist loaned to the tailor consisted also of 
acknowledgments of debt, of promises 
to pay. A loan of money is accord- 
ingly not a loan of capital, but a mere 
exchange of one promise to pay for 
another. Why, then, is the tailor ex- 
pected to pay interest? To answer this 
we must learn the precise difference 
between the two promises that were 
exchanged. 

While the promises of which our 
currency consists are fully assured and 
vouched for by the United States, the 
promise of the tailor may be subject to 
some risk. It is therefore proper to 
expect the tailor to cover this risk by 
the payment of an adequate insurance 
premium. But this premium is ac- 
knowledged by economists not to be 
interest in the economic sense, although 
a constituent, known as insurance, of 
the gross interest paid on money loans. 
Hence difference in risk can account 
only for a small portion of the gross 
interest commanded by money. 

There is a second difference. The 
currency is a promise to pay permitted 
to be used as a medium of exchange, 
which the tailor’s promise is not. His 
willingness to pay interest is therefore 
due to his need for a medium of ex- 
change, for something that is currently 
accepted in the market in payment for 
goods. The tailor’s promise, if insured 
against risk, has all the attributes re- 
quired for being utilized as a medium 
of exchange, but our laws exclude it 
from performing this function, while 
the currency, a mere transcript of 
“promises to pay” similar to that of the 
tailor, is permitted to be so used, pro- 
vided the transcription is effected 
through a Reserve bank. Interest paid 
on a money loan is clearly a royalty 
paid for the power of money to be 
used as a medium of exchange, and is 
payable to the lender of money because 
our laws confine the exclusive right for 
converting business debts into currency 
to the banks of issue. This is the only 
rational explanation for interest pay- 
able on money loans in excess of insur- 
ance and cost of labor involved. 


Since credit currency establishes be- - 


tween its holders on the one hand and 
the business men whose promises are 
deposited as security for the currency 
on the other the relation of creditors 
and debtors, the inference that these 
creditors are entitled to interest appears 
to be justified. The debtors actually 
pay interest on these debts in the form 
of “discounts,” but this interest never 
reaches the creditors, for it is retained 
by the middlemen of this relation, by 
the banks of issue. According to the 
current interest theories this interest, 
minus the value of the services ren- 
dered by the banks as intermediary 
agents, should really go to those who 
by surrendering wealth in exchange for 
credit money become the creditors of 
the currency system, but there are sev- 
eral reasons why it never reaches them. 


In the first place, these creditors are 
perfectly willing to submit to the tem- 
porary surrender of wealth that is un- 
avoidable in the course of exchanges. 
They willingly deliver wealth and serv- 
ices in exchange for acknowledgments 
of debt which enable them to choose 
equivalents in the market at pleasure. 
They consider this advantage of money 
an adequate compensation and neither 
expect nor claim the “interest” to which 
they are entitled according to the mod- 
ern interest theories. 


In the second place, it would be ut- 
terly impracticable to distribute this 
interest equitably among the real lend- 
ers of capital, the owners of credit 
currency. 


In the third place, during the devel- 
opment of the modern systems of credit 
currency the banks of issue claimed to 
be entitled to this interest, and since 
this title was never judicially disputed, 
the practice was continued even though 
it is indefensible by, and inconsistent 
with, the current interest theories. 

In the light of the above line of 
reasoning the nature of credit money 
can be further elaborated as follows: 
Our credit money consists of tran- 
scripts of insured acknowledgments of 
debt, issued and insured by responsible 
debtors and vouched for by the gov- 
ernment, with the view of adapting 
these transcripts to mediate exchanges. 
The bank notes are valuable because 
they are assured acknowledgments of 
debt and not because their owners have 
saved and surrendered wealth, and they 
are a medium of exchange because the 
community agrees to accept them as 
such and not because they were issued 
through a bank having the right of 
issue. And credit currency commands 
interest exceeding cover of risk because 
it is permitted to be used as a medium 
of exchange through which selective 
purchase becomes possible, while ac- 
knowledgments of debt issued by the 
borrowers are by law excluded from 
this privilege unless they are tran- 
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scribed into currency by any one of 
the banks of issue. That neither the 
alleged productivity of capital nor the 
service rendered by the saver of wealth 
can in any way account for this power 
of credit money is revealed by a ra- 
tional analysis of the nature of money. 
Indeed, the net interest commanded by 
money is a monopoly toll that cannot be 
justified by a reasonable application of 
any of the modern interest theories and 
is tolerated only because the true na- 
ture of our currency is not generally 
understood. 

Under the true conception of money 
the practice of regulating the amount 
of currency, by carefully guarding its 
issue against an imaginary danger, is 
equally unjustifiable. The irrational 
impediments now placed on the issue 
of currency, if not removed, are bound 
to lead to a final downfall of our indus- 
tries, as will appear from the following 
line of reasoning. 

The bulk of our currency consists 
of bank notes and deposit currency 
which under our banking system can 
come into circulation only through the 
process of borrowing. The indebted- 
ness of the business world to the banks 
resulting from the issue of currency is 
therefore initially equal to the amount 
of this currency in use, and no portion 
of this debt can be paid off without 
contracting the quantity of money in 
use by the same amount. So long as 
business is in need of a medium of ex- 
change, this debt remains unpayable. 
If one man succeeds in paying off his 
portion of this debt, the resulting con- 
traction of currency can be met only 
by some other man’s borrowing. 

But more than this. This debt is 
interest bearing, and the interest must 
be paid out of the currency in circula- 
tion. And unless the currency thereby 
withdrawn is restored to circulation, 
the amount of money in use is subject 
to continuous contraction. 

Now, there are but two ways in 
which this restoration can be effected ; 
first, by the recipients expending it in 
the market, either on personal accounts, 
or on investments, such as buying 
stocks, or bonds previously issued, by 
re-organizing enterprises or by engag- 
ing in various other operations of 
finance; and second, by offering the 
money for loans or by buying newly 
issued bonds. 

If money paid as interest is restored 
to circulation in the second way, as 
some always will be, the interest pay- 
ing indebtedness due to our system of 
currency is increased beyond the 
amount of currency in circulation, and 
this debt assumes the same character 
as the initial debt, in that no part of 
it can be paid off without reducing the 
amount of money in circulation. On 
the contrary, with every such increase 


of these debts over the quantity of cur- 
rency in use the obligation to pay inter- 
est is likewise increased, so that the 
rate at which this irredeemable debt 
grows becomes continually more rapid. 
The debt increases in a geometrical 
ratio and must therefore lead in the end 
to a total bankruptcy of the industries. 

Judging from appearances we are 
approaching this final catastrophy with 
unprecedented rapidity. The roseate 
views of our optimists who predict an 
early revival of trade may be answered 
by the disastrous crime wave sweeping 
the country, which is the inevitable out- 
come of the hopeless unemployment of 
many of our workingmen. Is it not 
time to consider how to put a stop to 
this heedless rush to ruin? 


If it is true that our medium of ex- 
change is nothing more, and need be 
nothing more, than acknowledgments 
of business debts, the redeemability of 
which is fully secured by adequate 
pledges of wealth used in business, ful- 
ly insured by the payment of a small 
premium adapted to cover all losses 
that may be sustained in spite of all 
precaution, and vouched for by the 
government to whom these assurances 
are tendered—and I challenge success- 
ful contradiction of this description of 
our bank currency—then there is no 
need for conferring an exclusive right 
of issue to a few very rich men with 
the result of enabling these to impose 
an enormous toll on the producers of 
wealth for having their debt acknowl- 
edgments converted into a medium of 
exchange. 

To everyone who can train his mind 
to the adoption of this conception of 
our medium of exchange, the fallacy of 
the notion that “prices rise with every 
increase of money” will be obvious. 
Nobody would allege that the value of 
a promissory note depends upon the 
amount of promissory notes that have 
been discounted in a country. Then, 
why should this notion be applicable 
to those discounted promissory notes 
that have been transcribed and are em- 
ployed as a medium of exchange? The 
dread of inflation has been successfully 
nursed in the minds of the people, al- 
though it is a mere subterfuge used to 
justify the pernicious exploitation of 
the producers of wealth. 

I do not deny that a rise of prices 
inevitably follows any increase of mere 
money tokens issued by an insolvent 
debtor without any corresponding in- 
crease of his resources. for this 
amounts to a debasement of the unit of 
value, since the depreciated promises 
determine the value of the unit of ac- 
count. But prices cannot rise as a re- 
sult of an increased use of adequately 
secured debts as a medium of exchange 
since any increase of such currency is 
attended by a corresponding increase 


of the wealth pledged for the redempt- 
tion of those promises. 


It was no doubt some experience 
with depreciated currency that inspired 
the quantity theory of the value of 
money, but there is no reason for ap- 
plying this theory to the value of cur- 
rency the redeemability of which is 
assured. 


According to the above reasoning un- 
employment can be remedied only by 
abolishing the present monopoly of the 
right to issue currency. It is not diffi- 
cult to formulate laws that put the issue 
of currency on a competitive basis un- 
der which business men can use their 
credit, when properly insured and as- 
sured, as a medium of exchange with- 
out the payment of more than the cost 
of labor unavoidably involved and in- 
surance against risk. There would be 
no objection to an increase of the 
amount of security demanded, even to 
double the currency issued, but other- 
wise all needless provisions that now 
operate as an impediment to the issue 
of currency must be removed, particu- 
larly those that are now justified by the 
erroneous assumption that an increase 
of currency is attended by a corre- 
sponding rise of prices, other things 
equal. 

These remedial measures must nec- 
essarily include a complete demonetiza- 
tion of gold, in the sense that the coin- 
age of gold be discontinued and all 
laws be repealed that require any por- 
tion of the security or “bank reserve”’ 
to consist of gold. The obligation of 
gold redemption would then be re- 
placed by an obligation of the banks 
of issue to become gold merchants, 
keeping a store of gold bullion for sale 
at the legal price of $20.67 per ounce 
of pure gold, and experience will show 
that this store need not even be as 
large as one per cent of the outstand- 
ing amount of currency. This store 
of gold should not be considered a por- 
tion of the security for the issued cur- 
rency, since its temporary exhaustion 
should be contemplated as a possibility. . 
To be sure, if exhaustion is threatened, 
the currency issuing agencies should be 
obligated to replenish this store prompt- 
ly, which cannot be difficult after the 
immense stores of gold now hoarded 
in various bank treasuries are put up- 
on the market, being no longer needed 
as bank reserves. 


While the possession of credit cur- 
rency conveys the right of demanding 
its redemption in gold, those who want 
a medium of exchange would never de- 
mand gold in exchange for notes, since 
gold could no longer be turned into 
money at the option of the owner, but 
must be carried as merchandise. The 
demand for redemption would there- 
fore naturally be reduced to the indus- 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Saving The Industrial Coal Pile 


Millions and millions of valuable heat units are going to waste 
every day because of general lack of appreciation of the ease 
with which this waste in many establishments can be overcome 


UPPOSE you sent your messen- 
S ger to the bank for $29,000,000 

in cash. Suppose he returned 
with only $1,000,000 and contented 
himself by explaining that the other 
$28,000,000 had been unavoidably lost 
on the way. Would you accept that 
explanation ? 

That seems like an absurd question, 
and yet many manufacturers are ac- 
cepting a similar explanation on a 
closely analagous loss; the loss of 
power in the coal they buy, from the 
time it leaves the mine until it starts to 
turn a wheel. Twenty-eight out of 
the 29 million heat 
units are “un- 
avoidably lost on 
the way.” 

The $28,000,000 
loss by your mes- 
senger would call 
out the police re- 
serves, and would 
be hailed as a sen- 


sation. The loss 
of 28,000,000 
British thermal 


units, from every 
ton of coal, is not 
so adequately ap- 
preciated, even in 
thes face of a 
shortage of coal 
which will prob- 
ably continue 
throughout the 
winter. 

In the first in- 
stance, you would 
call in the detec- 
tives and hope for 
the best. In the second instance you 
can call in experts on insulation and 
combustion and immediately discuss 
means for reducing this enormous loss. 
British thermal units, in their relation 
to production costs, are as valuable as 
money, and should be saved. 


The easiest way to visualize Ameri- 
ca’s power shrinkage is to follow the 
fortunes of a ton of coal from the 
time it leaves the mine until its energy 
is finally converted into power. And 
the most exact way to follow what hap- 
pens is to think in terms of the British 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By T. F. MANVILLE 


President, Johns-Manville, Incorporated 


WHAT A PIPE CAN WASTE 


(1) Under average conditions, one 
square foot of bare steam piping will 
waste more than 100 pounds of coal a 
year. (A two-inch pipe, two feet long, 


has a bare surface of one square foot.) 


A bare three-inch steam pipe, 
fifty feet long, under average conditions, 
will waste four tons of coal in a year. 


(3) With a steam pressure of 150 
pounds, and an outside temperature of 
66 degrees Fahrenheit, a four-inch pipe 
ten feet long will waste a pound of coal 
every hour—the loss of 93 per cent. of 
which is preventable. (This is a ton 
every 83 days.) 











Saving great quantities of heat in the Freeport Sulphur Mines in Texas 


thermal unit, which, as all manufac- 
turers know, is simply the amount of 
heat required to raise a pound of water 
one degree Fahrenheit. (The public 
is fast learning the significance of this 
term, just as it learned to speak of 
calories during the war. It was decid- 
ed to sell gas on this basis, in New 
York, only about a month ago.) 


When the average ton of coal leaves 
the mine, it possesses 29,000,000 Brit- 
ish thermal units, enough stored energy 
to raise the temperature of 453,125 
cubic feet of water 1 degree Fahren- 


heit. But by the time the ton gets to 
a crankshaft, the first point at which 
it does profitable work, the 28,000,000 
have been lost. 

A recent technical publication has 
shown that this is what happens in the 
inefficient plant and we must remem- 
ber that a large percentage of the pow- 
er plants of this country are inefficient. 

The ton leaves the mine tipple with 
29,000,000 British thermal units. 

The furnace and boiler, first of all, 
exact a heavy toll, converting into 
steam only 10,837,000 British thermal 
units. More than half of its energy is 
gone already. 

The steam, in 
turn, when it gets 
to the engine, has 
dwindled to 4g,- 
537,000 —sC British 
thermal units. 

And when the 
emeine ets 
through, all that is 
left for the crank- 
¢hatt; -for the 
wheels that move 
industry, 1s the 
small total of 
1,014,000 British 
thermal units. 

From mine to 
crankshaft, there- 
fore, this ton of 
coal we have had 
under observation 
has lost 27,986,- 
ooo British ther- 
mal units, which 
amounts to the 
same thing as 
throwing away nearly 28 shovels of 
coal for every shovel that is converted 
into power. It is a staggering loss, 
and it is a sad fact that almost half 
of this loss, for the present at any 
rate, can’t be helped. 

3ut more than half can be helped 
—14,044,772 British thermal units can 
be saved, and put to work. 

In other words, half of the fuel that 
is now being wasted in the inefficient 
plant can be saved. 

In the following table will be seen 
the actual losses that are preventable: 
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Ask an engineer how the saving can 
be effected, and he will be quick to 
point the remedy: insulation to prevent 
air leakage, to reduce radiation; gaskets 
and rod packings that pack without al- 
lowing leakage; steam traps that per- 
mit discharge of condensation without 
the loss of steam; sectional pipe insu- 
lation, other insulating materials of 
proper thickness and efficiency and 
scientific control of boiler and furnace 
operation. 

Ask him, then, the basis upon which 
many such remedying materials are 
made, and he will say that it is asbestos. 

Anyone who has ever sat in front 
of a theatre curtain knows that asbes- 
tos is a protection against fire. But it 
is not well enough understood, for the 
good of American industries, that as- 


Huge Wool 


TOCKS of wool in bonded ware- 
houses at the seaports have now 
reached a very high figure, the 100,- 
000,000 pound mark having been 
passed at the end of July. This repre- 
sents the culmination of a very heavy 
importation of wool for warehousing, 
which started at the time the embargo 
was lifted by the emergency tariff bill 
on May 27, 1921, and has continued 
without a break to the present. At the 
time the emergency bill went into effect, 
less than a million pounds of wool was 
being held under bond. 

The reason for the fact that import- 
ers accumulated 100,000,000 pounds of 
wool in reserve here during a period of 
fifteen months, while the total quantity 
of foreign wools entered for immediate 


bestos is a protection against losses of 
fuel and power. When the simple fact 
is better understood, the United States 
will be in a position to save some of 
the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
are now wasted annually because of 
faulty insulation and other causes of 
loss. 

The object of insulation is to prevent 
the flow of heat to outside air while 
it is being generated, stored, or con- 
veyed. Asbestos is an ideal insulator. 
It will neither rot, rust nor burn. It is 
tough, flexible, and practically indes- 
tructible. As a mineral, and perhaps 
one of the oldest minerals known, it is 
unique. 

It has a fascinating history, running 
back through countless ages, before 
there was any crawling thing on the 





made of the Canadian deposits near 
Quebec; quarries which now produce 
about 85 per cent of the world’s sup- 
ly. 

7 ‘In its raw state, asbestos is a fibrous 
mineral that can be shredded by a fin- 
ger nail into the finest of white fibers, 
as light and fluffy as the fiber in a milk- 
weed pod. From this fluffy material, 
without changing its inherent qualities 
of being fire-proof, rust-proof, and rot- 
proof, it is possible to make a wide 
variety of objects; ranging from a suit 
of clothes for a fireman to an ebony 
asbestos wood for electrical switch- 
boards. 

Asa brake-lining, asbestos is a guard- 
ian against accidents. As a roofing 
shingle, it is a guardian against fire. 
And as efficient insulation and packing, 
it is a guardian for the nation’s coal 
pile. 


Stocks To Be Released 


consumption and taken from ware- 
houses averaged only several million 
per month, was the anticipation on the 
part of importers for less onerous rates 
and appraising rules under the new 
tariff bill at the same time, raw wool 
prices were rising. Many factors in 
the trade declare that they have not 
been disappointed in their expectations 
and that by paying their duty after the 
new rate goes into effect, they are sav- 
ing considerable sums. 

Now that the great movement of 
wool into this country, at least as far 
as the bonded warehouse is concerned, 
may be considered to have passed its 
high point, the question of what effect 
a 100,000,000 pound reserve stock is 
likely to have on the general market sit- 


uation must be considered. The import- 
ant point to remember in this connec- 
tion is that a large part of the 
warehoused wool has already been 
contracted for by manufacturers, who 
will now withdraw it for use. In other 
words, it has been stored in bonded 
warehouses instead of the manufactur- 
ers’ bins and the free warehouses, 
inland, solely to put off payment of 
duty to the latest possible date. 

The existence of this huge stock 
means that the market is to a large ex- 
tent bought up for several months to 
come as far as foreign wools are con- 
cerned. The length of time over which 
this wool will be consumed depends, of 
course, upon the demand for woolen 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Put Copper WSC Nis 
Brass and Bronze Le 
to work for you : | 


Machinery 


Copper, Brass or Bronze, built into machin- 
ery, assures longer, uninterrupted service 
and guarantees freedom from costly shut- 
downs, expensive repairs and, finally, 
repeated replacements. In marine service, 
for instance, where machine failure might 
mean disaster and loss of life, Copper, 
Brass and Bronze are standard. 





Manufactures 


Foodstuffs, Textiles, Leather, Rubber — 
these and thousands of other articles of 
every-day use are better products through 
being handled by Copper, Brass or Bronze- 
fitted machinery. Metal ware, Household 
labor-saving devices, Hardware and Fix- 
tures, etc., are longest lasting when Copper, 
Brass or Bronze are used. 





Industry’s greatest losses are caused by using metals 
that rust and corrode instead of Copper, Brass or 
Bronze. Rust feeds on iron and steel, spoils manu- 
factured goods by its contact, and builds Industry’s 
junk pile. 


COPPER {> BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION Ke 


ts Broadway - New York 
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Making It Safe For The Sand Hog 


HE “sand hog,” the toiler who 

| delves under abnormal degrees 
of air pressure in the construc- 

tion of tunnels or mine shafts with tons 
of earth and stone and perhaps a river 
or a bay over his head, is safer than 
he used to be, according to the United 
States Bureau of Mines. Health haz- 
ards which at one time were regarded 
as inherent in the occupation of shaft 
sinking and tunneling under the high 
air pressures necessary to keep back 
the water in wet ground and quicksand, 
have been greatly reduced. Observa- 
tions made by Dr. Edward Levy, con- 
sulting physiologist of the Bureau, dur- 
ing the progress of tunnel work in and 
about New York City, indicate that 
the methods employed there have be- 
come so systematized and improved as 
almost to eliminate severe or fatal cases 
of compressed-air illness. The results 
of physiological studies made by the 
Bureau of Mines in the depths of its 
experimental coal mine at Bruceton, 
Pa., will be utilized in the construc- 
tion of the vehicular tunnels to be built 
under the Hudson River between New 
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York City and New Jersey and in the 
twin vehicular tunnels now under con- 
struction at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Compressed-air work has assumed a 
place of enormous economic import- 
ance in modern engineering.  Fre- 
quently deep-mining operations, suba- 
queous tunneling, and bridge building 
can be conducted only by the aid of 
compressed air. ‘The construction of 
underwater tunnels or “tubes,” the 
principal means of intercommunication 
between such large business centers as 
Manhattan Island and Brooklyn, would 
be impossible without it. The prose- 
cution of these various activities re- 
quires the employment of numbers of 
men who must work under varying de- 
grees of air pressure. The effect of 
compressed air upon the life, health, 
and efficiency of workers becomes, 
therefore, of increasing importance in 
the study of occupational diseases and 
the medical problems of industries. No 
thorough research has been done in this 
field in the United States. Knowledge 
of the cause, character, and treatment 
of compressed-air illness is still limited 


to a very few physicians, and thus far 
little interest in the subject has been 
evinced by the medical profession at 
large. 

Caisson disease, compressed-air, ill- 
ness, or, more properly speaking, air 
embolism, is a condition caused by a 
too rapid decompression after expos- 
ure to higher pressures for a period of 
time. The symptoms of compressed- 
air illness are vertigo, difficult breath- 
ing, localized pains, affections of the 
central nervous system, and uncon- 
sciousness or collapse. The formation 
of gas bubbles of nitrogen in the body 
fluids and tissues is the accepted theory 
at present of the cause of caisson 
disease. 

In an employment so hazardous as 
that of a “sand hog” some attention 
should be paid to the class of men best 
fitted for it, the Bureau of Mines de- 
clares. Actual experience has led to 
the conclusion that in the selection of 
men the essentials are normal lungs, 
normal kidneys, and a good heart; in 
the older men the blood pressure must 
not be high. In the selection of work- 
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Attention 
Manufacturers! 


Through plans now being 
formulated we hope soon to 
be able definitely to announce 
to the Manufacturers of the 
United States, that we are in 
a position to offer the largest 
Motion Picture Theatre and 
non- [heatrical circulation for 
“Industry” and ‘Product’ 


Films ever before thought pos- 
sible. 


The average daily attend- 
ance in the Motion Picture 
Theatres throughout the Unit- 


ed States is in the millions. 


Your films would reach a 
definite percentage of this tre- 
mendous circulation. 

We offer our expert advice 
as Screen Advertising Special- 
ists in the preparation of your 
Motion Picture 
Campaign without charge to 


Advertising 


the Manufacturers. 


We will co-operate with 
you in the preparation of your 
advertising material such as, 
Scenarios, Continuities, Pro- 
duction, Distribution, and sub- 
mit a comprehensive approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost of 


the necessary appropriation. 


We invite correspondence. 


What are your ideas? 


Your Suggestions? 


INNOVATION FILMS 


1834 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Advertising Dept. 
Member of National Association of 
Manufacturers 
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men for compressed-air operations, the 
Bureau is not sure that advanced age 
is quite the important factor that many 
writers have insisted ; neither is it con- 
sidered that fleshy men are unduly sus- 
ceptible to compressed-air illness. 
WOOL STOCKS TO BE RELEASED 

(Continued from page 34.) 
products here, only a very rough calcu- 
lation of it being possible by compari- 
son with consumption figures during 
the past year. Of carding wool, prac- 
tically all of which is imported, approx- 
imately 9,000,000 pounds per month 
have been used in manufacturing in 
this country, the June figure being 
8,987,600 and the july figure 9,583,915 
pounds. Such a rate of consumption, 
if maintained, would indicate that there 
is now a full three months’ supply of 
such wool in the warehouses. 





WHITING -ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


PAINTING EFFICIENCY 
DEPENDS ON THEBRUSH 


Three factors make for high-grade painting— 
PAINT, PAINTER AND BRUSH 
hiting-Adams 
TRADE YU LCAN MARK 


Rubber Cemented 


BRUSHES 


Bristles fastened with Vulcanized Hard Rub- 
ber, and held in a vise-like grip. Shedding of 
bristles and failure of brushes impossible. 
uaranteed in every respect. The most ex- 
tensive and best line of brushes in the world. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING -J.J. ADAMS CO. 


690 to 710 Harrison Ave., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Ower 113 Years 
and the Largest in the World 











To the Manufacturer: 

A high grade industrial man- 
ager, with twenty years execu- 
tive experience, and now em- 
ployed, wishes to connect with 
large manufacturer needing 
able man to improve produc- 
tion methods, lower costs, im- 
prove quality, increase profits. 
Have managed large force, 
metal, wood, composition prod- 
ucts. References given and 
required. Address: A. B. P., 


‘‘American Industries.”’ 
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EFFECTIVE 
MOTION PICTURES 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Motion pictures in industry 
will be effective only if they are 
intelligently produced and hon- 
estly distributed. They must 
tell your story accurately, brief- 
ly and in a picturesque manner. 
A motion picture which has for 
its main qualification merely 
length or ‘footage’ is not 
worth the trouble and expense 
involved in its production. 


Properly used, the motion 
picture is a most effective con- 
tact for general educational 
purposes; direct sales promo- 
tion, and for the development 
of the good will of the public 


and the employes. 


F. Eugene Ackerman and has 
associates offer their services as 
editorial advisers to those man- 
ufacturers or associations of 
manufacturers who are _ con- 
templating the production of 
motion pictures that will tell 
the story of their industries. 
This organization does not pro- 
duce motion pictures nor has it 
any affiliation with any organi- 
zation engaged in this occupa- 
tion. We supply skilled and 
competent editors experienced 
in the writing of scenarios, con- 
tinuities and in the intelligent 
arrangement and _ distribution 
of motion pictures. 


We protect the manufacturer 
agaimst his lack of experience sm 
a highly technical field. Confer- 
ences without obligation. 


F. Eugene Ackerman 
Organization and Publicity 
141 Broadway 
New York 
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Textile 


OMPARATIVELY few who 
G seek a market for their prod- 

ucts in industrial establishments 
of all kinds are aware that textile mills 
are among the biggest industrial buyers 
in this country. They spend half a 
billion dollars annually for new mill 
construction, enlargements, machinery, 
equipment and supplies, exclusive of 
raw materials, according to the Te-rtile 
World. The yearly construction aver- 
age is 250 new mills and 300 additions. 


The industry is second only to iron 
and steel in capital represented and in 
the value of its products. It employs 
more than one-eighth of the total mo- 
tive power used by American indus- 
tries. 

There are one or more mills in each 
of the forty-five States. The total 
number, according to the official Ameri- 
can Textile Directory for 1922, is 
9,767. The greatest number in any one 
State—2,184—is in Pennsylvania. 


The power plants of the textile mills 
are prospects for the sale of all kinds of 
coal and ash handling machinery, stok- 
ers, grates, boilers, settings, engines 
and turbines, feed-water heaters, steam 
specialties, pumps, valves, gauges, 
meters, recording and indicating instru- 
ments, fittings, piping, motors, genera- 
tors and transformers and other power 
apparatus. 

The industry’s coal requirements are 
about 12,000,000 tons a year. More 
than one-third of its horsepower is 
electric, 60 per cent of which is gener- 
ated by the mills in their own plants. 
Electrical apparatus of many kinds en- 
ters into the equipment. 


Textile mills buy between $5,000,000 
and $10,000,000 worth of belting every 
year—leather, canvas, rubber, compo- 
sition, link or chain belts and rope—of 
every size. From the fact that there is 
more than 3,000,000 horsepower to be 


For Sale 


SAND BLAST—Pangborn Type 
70/15. TYPE L A Rotary Table 
Sand Blast. 


Good as New. 


Address, 
THE COLLINS COMPANY 


Collinsville, Conn. 
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Mills A Big Market 


transmitted, some idea may be gained 
of the immense amount of shafting, 
pulleys, hangers, bearings, couplings 
and other transmission machinery re- 
quired as well as lubricants, belt dress- 
ings, fasteners and the hundreds of 
other devices for increasing the effi- 
ciency of power transmission. 

Textile mill machine shops offer a 
market for lathes and drills, screw ma- 
chines, milling machines, planers, shap- 
ers, grinders, taps and dies and other 
apparatus. A large amount of wood- 
working machinery is also used. 

The textile industry is the largest 
user of piping, especially in dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing plants. More 
than half of the textile mills have their 
own humidifying systems. Piping re- 
pairs, alterations and extensions are 
going on continually, and many pipe- 
cutting, threading and bending ma- 
chines are used. Between 15,000 and 
20,000 barrels of paint are used each 
year in the textile mills. 

Several tons of textile products must 
be moved daily from one department 


LATIN AMERICA 


Active Business Man 


with 10 years’ Latin-American 
mercantile and social expe- 
rience seeks connection with 
manufacturing or mercantile 
house for purpose of either per- 
manent representation or inves- 
tigation trip in those countries. 
Also ready to discuss very fav- 
orable and economic proposi- 
tion for the representation of 
group of non-competitive man- 
ufacturers, who may want to 
show their products at the Bra- 
zilian International Exposition 
at Rio Janeiro this winter. 
Speaks Spanish, French and 
German. Best of references, 


bank and others. 


Address ““O. W. B.,’’ Amer- 


ican Industries, New York. 


to another by conveyor systems, trucks, 
tractors and trailers. For exterior 
work there is a market for trucks of 
all sizes, electric and motor driven, 
from light delivery to five tons. 

More than $15,000,000 worth of 
soap is used every year by the textile 
mills in processes of manufacture, 
aside from large quantities of hand- 
soap. 

Ventilators, fans, blowers, etc., are 
used in huge volume. An average out- 
put of sixteen tons a day has to be 
packed and shipped from each mill— 
that means a vast quantity of shipping- 
room supplies. A large number of 
many kinds of pumps are used. Fire 
apparatus, both sprinkler systems and 
hand fire extinguishers, are in every 
mill. The textile industry is one of the 
largest consumers of brushes of all 
sorts. Filters and water softeners are 
widely used. Every mill is an import- 
ant buyer of office and mill furniture. 

The demand for building materials is 
almost incessant. Then there is call 
for second-hand machinery and sup- 
plies which runs into several million 
dollars a year. 


NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 
IS AN ASSET 


Informative publicity increases 

Business, expands Trade, and 

builds a National Reputation 

for your product and your 
factory. 


LET US SHOW YOU 
HOW 


We Specialize on Trade and 
Industrial Problems. 


yi 


oe 
UN 


CLARKE PUBLICITY 
SERVICE 


B. C. CLARKE, General Manager 
MILLS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Asks Participation In Near East 


American Chamber of Commerce for the Levant calls upon the 


Secretary of State and the Co: 
takes active part in the confe: 


HE American Chamber of Com- 
merce for the Levant has called 
upon the Secretary of State and 

the Chairmen of the Senate and House 
Committees on Foreign Affairs to ar- 
range for the active participation of the 
United States in the coming confer- 
cag to settle the Near Eastern prob- 
em. 

This request is expressed in the form 
of a resolution passed by the Board of 
Directors of the American Chamber of 
Commerce for the Levant and is word- 
ed as follows: 

WHEREAS, certain of the European 
powers by mutual agreement have for 
years enjoyed special privileges in the 
Near East greatly to the detriment of 
American business interests, which 
have been engaged in the pioneer work 
of building up trade between the Unit- 
ed States and the countries of the Near 
East, and 

WHEREAS, a conference is soon to 
be held for the purpose of settling 
political differences arising out of the 
clash between Greece and Turkey, at 


WAITER 


which conference 
pean powers will 
endeavoring to c 
its economic ai 
over Turkey, G1 
parts of the Lé 

WHEREAS, th 
tension of such c 
festly injurious 


the principal Euro- 
be represented, each 
utinue and strengthen 
d commercial control 
eece, Syria, and other 
vant, and 
continuation and ex- 
ntrol would be mani- 
to American interests 
now engaged in business or in other 
activities in the Near East, and to 
others desirous of engaging in sundry 
activities there. 

Be it therefor. : 

Resolved, that the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the Levant, which 
comprises in its membership a large 
majority of the American houses doing 
business in the Near East, urges upon 
the Government of the United States 
the necessity of protecting American 
interests in the Near East by partici- 
pating in any conference that may be 
held for the purpose of settling politi- 
cal and economic problems in that part 
of the world, and by the appointment 
of accredited envoys to represent the 














igress to see that the United States 
ence to settle menacing problems 


United States at such conference, or 
conferences, not only as observers, but 
for the purpose of active participation 
on behalf of the United States 
Among the important officers and 
members of the American Chamber of 
Commerce for the Levant are: J. M. 
Dixon, President of the Tobacco Prod- 
ucts Corporation; L. I. Thomas, of the 
Standard Oil Company, of New York; 
Philip De Ronde, President of the 
Oriental Navigation Company; Frank- 
lin Remington, of the Foundation Com- 
pany; Oscar S. Straus; L. N. Hine, 
President of the American Cotton Oil 
Company; John Aspegren, of Aspe- 
gren & Company; Ernest Bull, of A. 
H. Bull & Company; J. A. Emmons, 
of the Emmons Coal Mining Company ; 
I. C. Gary, of the Gary Tobacco Com- 
pany; Norman J. Gould, of the Goulds 
Manufacturing Company; Ernest B. 
Filsinger, of Lawrence & Company; J. 
F. Lucey, of the Lucey Manufactur- 
ing Company; H. M. Green of the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Company; W. B. Nichols, of Minot, 








WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO.PITTSBURGH,PA. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 26 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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Hooper & Company; C. A. Brown, of 
McAndrews & Forbes Company; 
Rhinelander Stewart, Jr., of John C. 
Paige & Sons; Harry D. Meyer, of 
the Standard Commercial ‘Tobacco 
Company ; A. R. Erskine, of the Stude- 
baker Corporation; E. P. Thomas, of 
the United States Steel Products Com- 
pany; Chas. A. Moser, of the Vacuum 
Oil and W. H. Stanley, of the William 
Wrigley, Jr. Company. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, secretary and man- 
aging director of the Chamber and 
formerly chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, in dis- 
cussing the situation said: 

“Under the Treaty of Sevres, the 
Greeks were authorized to take posses- 
sion of Smyrna and a considerable slice 
of territory immediately surrounding 
it. Constantinople was international- 
ized and placed under a joint Allied 
Commission. The Turkish nation was 
practically forced back into the interior 
of Asia Minor. This looked like the 
end of Turkey. 


“But the Allies had reckoned with- 
out Mustapha Kemal, an _ inrepid 
Turkish cavalry leader, who rallied to 
his standard the remnants of the man- 
hood of Turkey. He established a 


new Turkish capitol at Angora, in the 
center of Anatolia, and took as his slo- 
gan, ‘Turkey for the Turks.’ And thus 
began the Turkish Nationist movement, 





JOHN PRICE JONES 


CORPORATION 


Publicity and Public Relations 





150 Nassau St., New York 
Tel. Beekman 1981 





The John Price Jones Cor- 
poration is an organization of 
experienced men specializing in 
publicity, public relations, edu- 
cational campaigns for public 
or business purposes, and the 
organization of conventions 
and other special undertakings 
calling for an expert staff. 


It offers to the business ex- 
ecutive all the facilities of a 
going concern for his tempo- 
rary or permanent service, thus 
relieving his mind of responsi- 
bility, his desk of heavy extra 
routine and his organization of 
permanent overhead expense. 
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which has just been crowned by vic- 
tory. 

“The Greeks, most unwisely, sought 
to extend their territory in Asia Minor 
and to build a new Greek empire. 
They extended their lines of communi- 
cation until success became impossible 
and defeat a certainty. Greece must 
now give up her imperial ambitions, 
and again be Greece. But the war in 
Asia Minor is finished unless the Euro- 
pean powers step in and prolong it.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND SOME CAUSES 

(Continued from page 32.) 
trial use of gold which can readily be 
met by a comparatively small store. 
Hence the plan here proposed for put- 
ting an end to unemployment and re- 
storing lasting prosperity is ‘entirely 
feasible. 

The above indictment applies only to 
banks of issue. Deposit banks per- 
form a useful service to the business 
world and, not being protected by law 
in the exercise of any monopoly, their 
incomes are even now subject to com- 
petition. Since those incomes accrue 
principally from interest and discounts, 
it would appear that a material reduc- 
tion of interest rates would render their 
existence precarious if not impossible. 
This would however not be the case, 
for they would naturally cease to ren- 
der their services—the clearing of 
checks—gratuitously, as they do now, 
but would make a charge for each check 
to be collected either from depositors 
of checks or, as would be more rea- 
sonable, from their patrons for each 
check they draw on the bank. Their 
income would then be proportional to 
the amount of work they perform, as 
is the case with all industrial enter- 
prises. 


Returning to the main subject of . 


the paper, the recent fall in the current 
rate of interest may make it possible 
for business to rally somewhat from the 
present slump, but if it does, the re- 
vival can hardly be more than partial 
and is likely to be followed shortly by 
a more severe decline, unless the indi- 
cated remedy is applied, at least in part. 
The prognostication of impending dis- 
aster is based upon logical deduction 
and not mere superficial judgment, or 
opinion more or less influenced by de- 
sire. The argument should not be 
brushed aside simply because its con- 
clusions challenge opposition from con- 
servative quarters. It merits impas- 
sionate consideration. 


CONTEST FOR SOUTH AFRICAN 
TRADE 


The Union of South Africa, because 
of its position in the British Empire, 
the extent of its undeveloped resources, 
and its growth as a consuming market, 


is increasing in importance as a factor 
in world trade,” says the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, in its 
current Foreign Trade Review. 
“This market has not, in the past, 
been fully appreciated by our export- 
ers. In addition to its trade possi- 
bilities, it offers opportunities for in- 
vestment of capital in the develop- 
ment of the varied natural resources 
of the country, in promoting the 
growth of manufacturing industries, 
and in filling the need for public 
utilities of every kind. Previous to 
1913 our trade with South Africa 
had grown slowly but steadily. The 
disturbance of commerce due to the 
war brought about an increase in our 
trade with that market, and aroused 
the interest of a number of our ex- 
porters to its possibilities.” 


In the year ending December 31, 
1921, the total commerce of South 
Africa amounted to approximately 
$600,000,000. This figure, however, 
because of business depression, was 
considerably lower than the total for 
1920, which reached $900,000,000. 
Of this latter amount, almost $500,- 
000,000 represented the imports into 
the Union. Imports of cotton manu- 
facturers in 1920 amounted to $48,- 
000,000 in value while imports of 
hardware, cutlery, machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, and iron and 


JOHN PRICE JONES 


CORPORATION 


Specialists in Sales Campaigns 


150 Nassau St., New York 
Tel. Beekman 1981 


The John Price Jones Cor- 
poration undertakes planning 
and organization of Sales Cam- 
paigns, together with the pro- 
duction of all literature, pros- 
pectuses, letters and general 


publicity. 
Direct by Mail Service. 


Specializing in Hooven 
Automatic Typewriting 

Printing 

Multigraphing 

Mailing 

Mimeographing 

Multi-Color 

Addressing 

Addressograph Stencils 

Mailing Lists 
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steel manufactures amounted to $70,- 
000,000. $15,000,000 worth of boots 
and shoes were imported in that year ; 
and $20,000,000 represents the value 
of imports of automobiles and parts. 
Exports of wool for 1921 amounted 
to 230,000,000 pounds, an increase of 
fifty per cent over 1920. About 40,- 
000,000 pounds of hides, goat and 
sheep skins are now exported annu- 
ally. Exports of sugar, last year, 
jumped from 32,000,000 pounds in 
1920 to 138,000,000 pounds. 

It is not surprising that competi- 
tion for a market of this character 
should be keen. Some estimate of 
that competition may be obtained from 
a brief review of the trade of the 
Union in 1903, 1913, and 1921. 

The following table compiled by the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limi- 
ted, shows the percentage of South 
Africa’s imports supplied by various 
countries in I92I, 1920, and 1913, 
and indicates our improved position 
in the South African field. 

I92I 1920 1913 


Per Per Per 

cent cent cent 
United Kingdom ..... 54-7 53.8 54.4 
LO, ane 2 aie 
oe Ae oe en a ar ce Be Pe 
Oo 7 he Cou 
tuner Gritisi Posns.. 1.4 2.7 1.7 
on Ah ao Tie 
oT ae Bi 52.2 010 
a cress os ex 8 1 Hs | 
I eas as, 2.3,.0.9. 8.8 
BpMted: Sistes. ...:..... 16.0 18.2 9.5 


Our greatest gains since 1903 have 
been made in supplying agricultural 
implements, machinery, manufactures 
of steel and motor cars. The develop- 
ment of agriculture and the manufac- 
ture of food stuffs in the Union have 
reduced our former sales of grain and 
other commodities. As a result, our 
exports are now of a character to 
bring them into competition with the 
products of Great Britain, Germany 
and Japan. | 

The figures covering imports and 
exports, while suggestive, do not indi- 
cate the real position attained by the 
United States in the South African 
market. It is, of course, obvious that 
the depreciated value of the British 
pound was instrumental in cutting 
down our trade last year. It is alsoa 
fact that during the war many lines 
of merchandise could not, as form- 
erly, be obtained from England. Dur- 
ing that period the depreciated value 
of the pound was disregarded when 
necessity compelled the ordering of 
American goods. The decline of the 
pound below $4 was very naturally 
followed by a sharp contraction in new 
business. As the pound approaches 
parity, however, there is every reason 
for us to expect that the effects of this 
handicap will be removed. Improve- 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


To The American 
Merchants and 
Manufacturers 


Who May Need Active 
Representatives 
in Chile 


We offer ourselves as agents for the sale of your goods, textiles, 
knittings preferred. We are members of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce of Valparaiso, and of the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril de Santiago. 

We have been established since 1900 as custom house brokers, 
forwarders, commission merchants and representatives of foreign con- 
cerns, for which reason we have great experience and are well acquainted 
with all kinds of textiles and enjoy good connections with the trade of 
this country; many of our customers import from your country all 
kinds of textiles, knitted underwear, ribbons, gloves and other articles 
for ladies and gentlemen, and they would favor us with their orders. 


We Accept Orders 
for the Purchase of Any 
Chilean Products 


QUOTING BY CABLE 


We also accept merchandise on consignment. 

In regard to our responsibility, satisfactory information could be 
obtained from all the banking houses in Valparaiso, and especially from 
the Banco Espanol de Chile, Banco Aleman Transatlantico, Banco de 
Chile y Argentina and Banco Italiano, institutions in which we carry 
current accounts. 

We offer careful attention to correspondence in English, preferring 
to receive it in Spanish. 

Other references in the United States: Banca Commerciale Italiana, 


New York. 


BS BS BS 


Balamanca @ Gasto 


CALLE O’HIGGINS, No. 25 


VALPARAISO, CHILE 
Cable Address: 


**Saldacia”’ 


Liebers and A B C 5a Ed. 


P. O. Box 554 


Valparaiso 
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“Across the Atlantic 
on a Giant Liner’’ 


A delightful scenic, for the International 
Mercantile Marine Company. 

“Scientific Protection” 
Showing the history and development of 


the safeguarding of valuables, for the 
Mosler Safe Company. 

“Good Teeth—Good Health”’ 
A lesson in dental hygiene, made for 


Colgate & Company. 

“A Grand Spread” 
The story of Spredit, nut margarine, to 
help solve the sales problems of E. A. 
Stevenson & Company. 

“The Making of Soap’’ 
An educational film for Kirkman & Son. 

These five are merely typical 


Our Industrial Department is equipped 
to render to the advertising and _ sales 
departments of manufacturers, trade and 
public welfare associations and_ public 
service institutions a complete service, 
including writing the scenarios, taking the 
pictures, making the prints, arranging 
distribution and supplying New Premier 
Pathéscope projectors. 

The New Premier Pathéscope can be 
used by any of your men, anytime, any- 
where. It is so exquisitely built that its 
large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze 
expert critics. It operates on any electric 
light current, or from a storage battery. 








Willard B. Cook, President 





We made the most successful industrial 
motion pictures produced during 1921 


We shall be glad to explain and demonstrate the Pathescope 
Film Service, either in your office or at the Pathescope Salon 
Write for booklet ‘‘Selling With Motion Pictures.’’ 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Suite 1852, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Weighs only 23 pounds; can be carried 
in a small suitcase. 


The New Premier Pathéscope uses only 
“Safety Standard” norrow-width film. 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
have set their Approval Seal on every 
“Safety Standard’’ film and Pathéscope 
projector. They are safe. No fireproof 
booth or licensed operator is required. 


Ordinary film is dangerous and the use 
without a fireproof booth, of any pro- 
jector capable of using inflammable film 
is a violation of State, Municipal and In- 
surance restrictions, no matter by whom 
approved. 


New Premier Pathéscopes are used]. 
with eminent success by the following con- 
cerns, most of whom selected them after 
careful comparison and many after unfor- 
tunate experiences with other portable 
projectors. 


American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
Association of Ice Cream Supply Men 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Economist Film Service 
General Electric Company 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 
National Biscuit Company 
National Cash Register Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
Plymouth Cordage Company 
Robins Conveying Belt Company 
Charles A. Schieren Company 
Tide Water Oil Company 
United Drug Company 

and many others. 


Agencies in Principal Cities 





ment in this respect may be followed 
by an increase in our trade with South 
Africa. 

Trade between South Africa and the 
United States, should, if properly 
handled, become more and more re- 
ciprocal in character. We need her 
products of hides, skins, wool, chrome 
ore, tin, corundum, and asbestos. We 
have been taking about 50,000,000 
pounds of South African wool annu- 
ally, or about one-third of her total 
product. The United States is the 
principal market for South African 
exports of diamonds; although ship- 
ments of these goods are made through — 
England and do not appear in the 
figures for our trade. It is to be re- 
gretted that nearly all of our purchas- 
es from South Africa in the past have 
reached us by shipments through 
Great Britain. Consequently they do 
not appear in published statistics of 
South African trade and as a result 
we have suffered through loss of 
identity as a good customer. 


BELGIAN STEEL ACTIVE 


The Belgian steel industry is begin- 
ning to feel the reflex of industrial dis- 
turbances in the United States, declares 
acting Commercial Attaché Cross, in 
a cablegram to the Department of 
Commerce from Brussels. 

The American strikes, he stated, have 
caused a considerable increase in ex- 
port orders and consequently in the 
amount of production facilities. Blast 
furnaces have increased from twenty- 
seven on August I, to thirty operating 
on September 1, producing 588 tons 
foundry pig and 5,445 tons basic pig 
every twenty-four hours. 

“The number of furnaces now in 
blast is higher than at any time since 
the armistice,” the cablegram reads. 
“Pig iron prices are favorably influ- 
enced by increased consumption in local 
foundries and transforming plants, by 
German orders and by considerable de- 
mand from both Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast points of the United States, one 
week of August seeing the shipment of 
10,000 tons of foundry iron to Ameri- 
can destinations. 

“Several producers are now working 
with three shifts. Some labor unrest 
is apparent, and it is probable that if 
the present favorable situation contin- 
ues the most recent IO per cent reduc- 
tion may be canceled. 

“Strong British buying is causing 
further price advances in semi-finished 
steel; this is probably due to purchases 
by customers who are desirous of pro- 
fiting by the continued advance of ster- 
ling to cover the raw materials. Native 
jobbers also have increased their stocks, 
thus contributing to strengthen the fin- 
ished steel market. Large purchases 
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American manufacturers in- 
terested in reorganizing or re- 
shaping an already established 


DIRECT 
EXPORT BUSINESS 


or in going after it on a sufh- 
ciently vast scale, or in a level- 
headed, ambitious — neither 
pessimistic nor unduly optimis- 
tic—manner, are invited to 
send their names, with indica- 
tion of the official to be com- 
municated with and also the 
nature of products (if not ob- 
vious), and by circular matter 
already prepared, they will at 
once receive preliminary in- 
formation. 


A. HOBEK 


1485 Metropolitan Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Attention Manufacturers! 

Through plans now being formu- 
lated we hope soon to be able 
definitely to announce to the Manu- 
facturers of the United States, that 
we are in a position to offer the larg- 
est Motion Picture Theatre and non- 
Theatrical circulation for “Industry” 
and “Product” Films ever before 
thought possible. 

The average daily attendance in 
the Motion Picture Theatres 
throughout the United States is in 
the millions. 

Your films would reach a definite 
percentage of this tremendous circu- 


lation. 

We offer our expert advice as 
Screen Advertising Specialists in the 
preparation of your Motion Picture 


Advertising Campaign without 
charge to the Manufacturers. 

We will co-operate with you in 
the preparation of your advertising 
material such as, Scenarios, Con- 
tinuities, Production, Distribution, 
and submit a comprehensive approx- 
imate estimate of the cost of the 
necessary appropriation. 


We nvite correspondence. What are your ideas? 
Your Suggestions? 


INNOVATION FILMS ~ . 
1834 Broadway Adv. Dept. New York 
Member of National Association of Manufacturers 
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of rounds being noted for reinforced 
concrete construction, which is now in 
process. 

“Since the close of August the sheet 
and plate market is improved, with ris- 
ing prices on light and galvanized va- 
rieties. The prices of the latter are 
high, due mainly to advanced quota- 
tions on zinc. Among standard prod- 
ucts Belgian foundry No. 3 is quoted 
at 220 to 230 francs per metric ton, 
and basic at 215 to 220, an advance of 
ten francs since August 15. Besse- 
mer ingots are quoted at 305, blooms 
are steady at 320, billets at 340, sheets 
and bars at 360 and 365, with open 
hearth blooms correspondingly advanc- 
ing to 325 and with other open hearth 
products unchanged. 

“Finished steel bars are similarly im- 
proved in tone to 43.50 francs per I00 
kilos for export, and rods are now 
quoted at 50. Open hearth bars for 
machinery have advanced 3 francs per 
100 kilos to 49 under increased demand 
from construction plants. Bessemer 
sheets five MM and up rose fifty cen- 
times per 100 kilos to 47 francs.” 


FASTNESS OF YANKEE DYES 

An object lesson in the fastness of 
American dyes will feature the exhibit 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion to be held in Greenville, S. C., 
from October 19 to 25. The du Pont 
exhibit will show a variety of fabrics 
—about twenty-five different styles— 
including ginghams, chambrays, prints, 
shirtings (both woven and printed), 
romper cloth and other materials made 
into duplicate garments. One set of 
these garments will have been given 
repeated washings by a reliable laun- 
dry, and will have attached the affida- 
vit of the laundryman stating the num- 
ber of times they have been washed. 
Visitors will then be able to compare 
the garments which have been subject- 
ed to washings with those which have 


not been washed and observe how the 
colors maintain their fastness and bril- 
liancy. 

In addition a household washing ma- 
chine will be installed in the booth, and 
demonstrations will be conducted dur- 
ing the show under competent direc- 
tion. After the garments have been 
ironed, as they would be in practical 
everyday use, it will be possible to see 
the actual treatment such materials get 
during the laundry process. 

A portion of the booth will be occu- 
pied by lay figures displaying some of 
the garments and another section will 
serve for further display, and for a rest 
room. 
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Your 
Motion Picture ? 


Is it in circulation? Or 
lying useless in your vault? 
Are you fully satisfied with 
it? 


Is it up-to-the-minute tech- 
nically as well as artistic- 


ally? 


The intelligently thought- 
out and carefully produced 
motion picture is a super- 
salesman. It brings to the 
attention of the prospective 
purchaser of any commod- 
ity, the elusive something 
the salesman, no matter 
how clever and intelligent, 
fails to put over. 


The motion picture is a 
definite branch of publicity 
and merchandising. Many 
a campaign is incomplete 
without it. Printed pub- 
licity is a powerful force, 
but each reader visualizes it 
in accordance with his indi- 
vidual understanding. The 
motion picture does this for 
him more effectively. 


Let us “‘reincarnate’’ that 
film you are so disappoint- 
ed about. And help you 
get it in circulation. Let it 
again be your most effec- 
tive salesman. Turn a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


We also conceive plans, 
construct scenarios and pro- 
duce new motion pictures 
for both standard and safe- 
ty size projectors. Our 
experience and equipment is 
complete. 


Write us to-day about that 
motion picture problem. 


We have the solution. 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


1493 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


To Attract 100% Attention Tell Your 
Story With Motion Pictures 











NEW ORLEANS 

Cotton mill machinery, road mak- 
ing machinery, coffee, sugar and 
printing machinery; leaf tobacco, cot- 
ton and woolen textiles, hardware, 
canned foods, lard, soap and groceries, 
novelties, paper and vehicles. The in- 
quirers are a trading concern in the 
South of the United States. (512) 


COLOMBIA 
Machinery for making tin con- 
tainers for gun powder. Manufac- 
turers in Colombia immediately desire 
catalogues, prices and detailed infor- 
mation. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(520) 


URUGUAY 
Everything Manufactured. — The 
inquirer in Montevideo desires Amer- 
ican agency connections. Correspond- 

ence in Spanish. (515) 


AUSTRALIA 

Mechanics’ fine tools, axes, cook- 
ing utensils, aluminum and other, 
long handled shovels, essences and 
flavors, dental requisites, and veneers 
are lines of goods which a long estab- 
lished firm of commission agents in 
Australia desire to handle for Aus- 
tralia or sections thereof. (529) 


Hardware. A long established and 
energetic firm of manufacturers and 
agents in Melbourne desires to add 
one more line to the agencies already 
held by them, this line to be prefera- 
bly in the hardware or iron and steel 
specialties. (530) 


PORTO RICO 
Confectionery, cigars and cigar- 
ettes for Porto Rico. The repre- 
sentative of an American dry goods 
firm wishes to add the above lines to 
his present repesentations for Porto 
Rico. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(508) 
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The inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in “American Industries,” but the inquiries are numbered, so that members inter- 
ested in communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 


eu. 


COSTA RICA 

Cotton goods, silk goods, grocer- 
ies, oils, kerosene, petroleum prod- 
ucts, crockery, steel products, all 
classes of machinery, automobiles, 
typewriters, adding machines, victro- 
las, leather, all classes of paper, flour, 
rice, coffee bags, ete. The inquirer 
in Costa Rica desires American agen- 
cy connections. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (514) 


CUBA 

Machine tools, industrial machin- 
ery generally, and particularly fuel 
saving devices, together with mechan- 
ic’s tools and hardware, are lines which 
a Cuban gentleman (American citi- 
zen), who is well acquainted with these 
lines desires to handle on a commis- 
sion basis. (541) 


An electrical sign about 8 ft. 4 ins. 
long by 1 ft. 8 ins. wide with 18 let- 
ters to be visible on both sides, cur- 
rent of 110 volts, alternating, and 
timed to 60 cycles. A party in Cuba 
desires specifications and prices in- 
cluding all charges. (536) 


Cardboard, also shoe brushes are 
of interest to a firm of merchants and 
shoe manufacturers in Cuba. (524) 


Information regarding dyes are re- 
quired by a dyeing establishment in 


Cuba. (547) 


GERMANY 
Copper rods for Germany. A 
German manufacturer of drying ap- 
paratus of various kinds desires quo- 
tations. (525) 


ITALY 
Materials of all kinds for the man- 
ufacture of soap for Italy. The in- 
quirer desires American agency con- 
nections. Correspondence in French, 


(509) 
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AFRICA 

Cotton and woolen textiles of all 
kinds, perfumery, fancy goods, hab- 
erdashery, hardware, enameled kitch- 
enware, stationery, toys, provisions, 
fishing nets, etc. A firm of general 
traders in Africa desires to hear from 
American manufacturers. (516) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Automotive accessories, tools, 
hardware specialties and electrical 
articles are lines which a gentle- 
man long experienced in business in 
South Africa desires to handle for. 
that region as the direct representa- 
tive of the makers. He is now in the 
United States, and interviews with him 
can be arranged up to the end of 
September. (511) 


Women’s hosiery in lisle, artificial 
silk and silk; underwear and union 
suits; prints, dress materials, flannel- 
ettes, and all classes of silk, cotton and 


. piece goods, are articles which a long 


established house of import and export 
agents in Johannesburg are particularly 
desirous of handling as a product of 
American materials, if prices will meet 
competition. (542) 


PORTUGAL 

Yarn, carded and mercerized cot- 
ton, artificial silk, raw cotton, woolen 
waste, woolen silk, cotton and linen 
textiles, laces, hosiery and knit goods; 
also machines for making hosiery and 
underwear; silk and zephyr looms, 
knitting machine needles and machin- 
ery, and raw materials for the manu- 
facture of textiles generally. Are of 
interest to a firm of merchants and 
importers. Correspondence in Portu- 
guese. (510) 


TURKEY . 
Cotton-seed oil for Turkey. The 
inquirers desire to secure American 
connection in the above line. (523) 
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FRANCE 

Proprietary medicine manufac- 
turers are invited by a business 
house in France to take advantage of 
its manufacturing facilities, which have 
been secured from the United States 
especially for the purpose of manufac- 
turing proprietary medicines. The own- 
er, through the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, says: “It is my 
purpose, in view of the special condi- 
tions which apply to France in regard 
to the sale of proprietary medicines, to 
manufacture, and also to place on the 
market, all classes of American pro- 
prietary lines, and I shall esteem it a 
favor if you would refer any Ameri- 
can firms to me who may contemplate 
exploiting the French market. As you 
are aware, France and its Colonies and 
Protectorates, all come under the 
French law which necessitates the name 
of a French chemist being placed on 
the articles, and who is responsible to 
the Government and who must take 
some part in the manufacture. I could 
either manufacture the goods for 
clients, or they could send their own 
chemist to manufacture and retain the 
secret of their formulae. The goods 
would be manufactured under my con- 
trol and I would undertake the sales 
for France, the French Colonies and 
Protectorates, entirely on a commis- 
sion basis.” (549) 


Lawn mowers for France. The in- 
uirers desire catalogs and prices. 


522) 


INDIA 
Textiles, embroideries, cutlery, 
hardware, ironmongery, chemicals, 
glassware, etc. A firm of agents in 
India desires catalogs, prices and 
other information. Correspondence in 
English. (518) 


Hardware, machinery, dyes and 
chemicals, hosiery and paper are 
articles of especial interest to a firm 
in India, who through the British Em- 
pire Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States say they are in the 
wholesale trade, distributing to up 
country markets, and “by virtue of 
having first-hand knowledge of the 
market requirements can always ren- 
der valuable services to American 
exporters and importers.” Good bank 
references are named. (528) 


SYRIA 


Ice making machines of small 
Capacity, say fifty to sixty pounds 
per hour are of special interest to a 
long established importer in Syria. 
Correspondence in French. (532) 
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ENGLAND 

Electrical specialties for domestic 
use and wireless receiving sets and 
D. P. snap switches are of particular 
interest to a British firm of manufac- 
turers representatives who would be 
glad to hear from American makers 
of such apparatus, desirous of finding 
a market in the United Kingdom. 


(535) 


CHILE 


Kitchen accessories, particularly 
galvanized iron water boilers, various 
parts of stoves, portable ovens, etc., and 
kitchen furniture in metal are articles 
regarding which a Chilean manufac- 
turer of coal and wood stoves, kitchen 
utensils and furniture, long established, 
is very much interested in receiving 
catalogs and information from Ameri- 
can manufacturers, with whom he 
states he would like to place orders for 
the manufacture of parts from his own 
models after receiving their catalogs. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (539) 





JAPAN 

Watchmaking machines and wire- 
less telegraph and radio apparatus 
are of interest to a firm of importers 
in Japan. (513) 

Ice cream manufacturing ap- 
paratus is inquired for by Japanese 
firm of exporters and importers, who 
also act as manufacturers’ representa- 


tives: (537) 





Steam engines, gas and Diesel en- 
gines, refrigerating machinery, road 
building appartus, light type automo- 
biles, light auto trucks, are articles 
which a long-established firm in Japan 
is interested in and desires to be placed 
in touch with American manufacturers 
of these lines. (544) 








SPAIN 


Representation in Spain in the 
lines of raw materials for the paper, 
rubber and textile industries, soap 
making and also drugs in general, is 
desired by a commission agent in 
Spain, established in 1909, who fur- 
nishes good references. (548) 


BELGIUM 

Automobiles and automobile ac- 
cessories are of special interest to a 
firm who are said to be fast develop- 
ing one of the most important auto- 
mobile garages of Ghent. The firm 
is also able to furnish the best of ref- 
erences and is in a position to give 
guarantees which exporters may de- 
sire. (520) 
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MEXICO 


Enameled ware is sold in large 
quantities in Mexico and according to 
one firm in Mexico City, “the German 
competition is dead for the time being 
on account of inability to deliver and 
also due to the exchange which has 
compelled that country to raise prices. 
The enamel in demand is of the grey 
kind and if you could put us in touch 
with a firm which makes this we would 
appreciate it very much.” (538) 


An agent with several years of resi- 
dence in Mexico, Cuba and Haiti, 
speaking English, French and Span- 
ish, desires to represent manufactur- 
ers in Central and / or South America. 
He is willing to specialize, and in that 
case would be willing, for a short 
while, to work in the particular fac- 


tory. (534) 


Apple and grape juices and cat- 
sup are lines of goods which a Mexi- 
can firm of importers, exporters, com- 
mission merchants and consignees de- 
sire to import direct from first hands. 
(540) 


Optical apparatus, _ electrically 
operated, suitable for grinding fancy 
glass work is asked for by an expert 
in mirrors and fancy glass grinding in 
Mexico. (545) 


Automatic slot machines for vend- 
ing chewing gum and similar articles 
are of particular interest to a mer- 
chant in Mexico. Correspondence in 


Spanish. (533) 


Small Ironing Machines, using 
rolls one meter long, as those used 
in laundries ; the rolls heated by means 
of gasoline jets or by electricity. The 
inquirer corresponds in Spanish. 


(527) 


Photo medallions of celluloid, with 
or without metal backs, and with 
watches inserted, also metal frames, 
silvered, for photographs and pictures, 
are of interest to a manufacturer’s 
agent in Mexico. (519) 


SALVADOR 


The municipal engineer of a city 
in Central America is desious of hav- 
ing full data from manufacturers of 
supplies for pipe lines, pipe fittings, 
cement, lumber, metal sheets, paints, 
nail~, plumbing supplies and other arti- 
cles needed for improving the water 
service, including meters and filtering 
apparatus. The municipality desires 
to place its orders direct with manufac- 
turers. (546) 
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Official International Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 


KAPORT 


Formerly Export American Industries 





Covers the largest buyers in all the great markets of the world with its separate 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese editions. 


The established policy of EXPORT is to center the interest of foreign 
readers on American-made goods and thus effectively 
promote an increase in our foreign trade 


THE CIRCULATION IS AUDITED BY THE A. B. C. 


and the following list shows some of the countries 
to which copies of our separate editions are mailed 











sas 4 “ Straits Settlements Morocco Abyssinia 
Edition in English Misc. Asi Nicaragua Rie 
ustralia anama Tunis 
Aah New Zealand Paraguay Morocco 
inlan : 
CG Oceania l Peru Egypt 
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Fed. Malay States Dutch W. Indies Jugo-Slavia Portugal 
India Ecuador Poland Azores and Madeira 
Japan Guatemala Roumania Portuguese Asia 
Mesopotamia Honduras Switzerland Portuguese Africa 
Siam Mexico Turkey Brazil 


In addition to that comprehensive distribution in all the purchasing centres of the world 
to actual buyers of American-made goods EXPORT offers to advertisers: 


Ist—A semi-monthly bulletin service—FOREGN TRADE TO-DAY—with up-to-date 
items on exports and inquiries from high-class foreign buyers of American goods. 
2nd—Carefully selected lists of firms throughout the world for use to supplement the 
advertising space. 
3rd—Credit reports and translations at cost. 
'4th—Expert assistance on export problems. 

5th—Advertising layouts and copy suggestions. 


Further information about the publication and sales possibilities for various commodities 
in foreign markets on application to 


EXPORT 


The Official International Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 


PHONE: CORTLANDT 7886 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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HAVE YOU 


A GOOD INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURE 


YOU WISH DISTRIBUTED FREE 
TO A GENERAL FIELD? 


—A picture that tells the story without waste of time. 
—A picture that will hold the audience for fifteen minutes. 
—A picture that is of strong and continuing interest. 

—A picture that is of instructional value. 

—A picture that is not more than 1000 feet long. 














If interested write to the 


Motion Picture Bureau 


National Association of Manufacturers 


50 Church St., New York 
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10,000,000 Pounds of STEEL TUBES 
AND TUBING 


ON 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1922 
CONSISTING OF APPROXIMATELY: 


2,751,464 pounds of Unused STEEL TUBING 


In 11 lots: namely, No. 1, Standard; No. 2, Special; No. 3, 
Mild-Hot Rolled; No. 4, Military Mast; No. 5, Galvanized; 
Seamless, No. 6, Plain; No. 7, Square; No. 8, Cold-Drawn; 
No. 9, Hot rolled; No. 10, Annealed; No. 11, Galvanized. 
Ranging in size from 4” by .0187” to 15” by .250”, in 
various grades, dimensions and thicknesses. 


7,250,000 pounds of Unused STEEL BOILER TUBES 

In 24 lots; namely, No. 12, Standard; No. 13 Hot Rolled; No. 
14, Swelled on One End; No. 15, Swelled on Both Ends; Nos. 
16,,17021725 andizo, Seamless (Plain, Bent, and for Yarrow 
Boilers); Nos. 18, 19 and 20, Stay (Plain, and Swelled on 
Both Ends); Nos. 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 35, For Ward 
Boilers; No. 32, For Donkey Boilers; No. 33, For Super-Heat- 
ers; No. 34, For Oil Coolers. 


Ranging in size from 14" by .035” by 23 to 4” by .236” by 90, 


in various grades, dimensions and thicknesses. 


Materials are located at Naval Depots on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Seacoasts. Bids will be considered on any (1) lot, 
or (2) lots, or on all lots located on (3) the Atlantic, or (4) 
Pacific Coast, or on (5) all lots without reference to location. 


Write or wire for descriptive Catalog No. 145-B, giving 
detailed locations, quantities, sizes, and terms of sale, to any of 
the following, who will also arrange for inspection. 


Supply Officers at Navy Yards 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Norfolk, Va. New York, N. Y. Mare Island, Cal. 

Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill. Board of Survey, 
Appraisal and Sale, Naval Supply Depot, S. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bids on this sale must be in the form given in the above 
Catalog No. 145-B. Bids should be plainly marked and 
addressed to the undersigned, where they will be publicly 
opened at 11:00 A. M., Wednesday, November 22, 1922. 


Puget Sound, Wash. 


U. S. NAVY CENTRAL SALES OFFICE 
NAVY YARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Develop 


Your Business and 


Export Trade 
in Canada 


If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 


Consult the Development Branch 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 


Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WINDSOR STREET STATION 
MONTREAL 


D.M.Edwards,Editor | 
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Our Business Dominions—Panama 


The United States’ zone between the two Americas, with its tre- 
mendous development to ,meet every requirement of shipping, 
is bound to have a future relation with every state in the Union. 


HE Canal Zone as an area is 

| negligible. It occupies only 

some 500 square miles, less than 

many counties in the United States, 

and has no appreciable resources. At 

prevailing prices for undeveloped trop- 

ical land it is probably worth $500.000. 

Its importance lies solely in its being 

a strip extending five miles on either 
side of the Panama Canal. 

The importance of the Panama 
Canal is in two elements. One is as a 
short-cut in transportation. The other 
is as an adjunct to the national arma- 
ment. In both of these the influence 
‘which the Canal will exert in future 
years is simply incalculable. It is so 
wrapped up with the national develop- 
ment that the Canal from now on 
must be one of the factors in history. 

Ten coastwise steamship lines are 
plying back and forth between the 
Atlantic ports of the United States and 
the Pacific ports of the country. To- 
gether they average nearly two ships 
a day through the Canal. They carry 
Over 7,000 tons of goods through the 
Canal each day, the loading of 500 car- 
loads. These goods come from as far 
inland as Pittsburgh, Detroit and Chi- 
cago, from the Atlantic; and on the 
Pacific side from Montana and Colo- 
rado. With a better adjustment of 
through connections between railroads 
and steamship lines the use of the 
Canal for interstate transportation will 
extend to wider connections, until it 
will be felt intimately in the business 
of every State in the Union. There is 


also the probability of development of 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By Col. JAY J. MORROW 
Governor, The Panama Canal Zone 


barge and steamer connections on the 
Lakes-to-Gulf waterway and the Ohio 
River, with connections at New Or- 
leans. 





Col. Jay J. Morrow 


The use of the Canal will be felt 
only as it is a cheaper means of mov- 
ing materials; and as such will affect 
the manufacturing costs of the coun- 
try. An influence of this sort is in- 
tangible in its details, but in mass may 
be compared with the development of 
transportation in such revolutionizing 
forms as the railroad and the motor 
truck. 

It is a boast of the west coast that 
“this is the century of the Pacific.” 
Without relegating the Atlantic to an 
inferior position, one may admit the 
obvious growth of countries bordering 
on the Pacific. 

For the trade of the west coast of 
South America with Europe and the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States, 
which is the bulk of the foreign trade 
of that section, the Canal is practically 
the sole passageway. For the grain, 
lumber, salmon and fruits of the west 
coast of North America the Canal 
affords easy transit to Europe as well 
as to the Atlantic coast of the United 
States and Canada. The traffic with 
China, Japan and the rest of the Far 
East area, principally from the Atlan- 
tic coast of the United States, exceeds 
in bulk that over any other of the 
trade routes except the United States 
coastwise trade. These are natural and 
established trade routes; and they indi- 
cate a growing business of exchange in 
which the United States occupies a 
central position of advantage. 

In both domestic and foreign trans- 
portation the Panama Canal is a vital 
thing in the business life of the United 
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U. S. Laundry for 
Employes and 
Shipping 


States. Details 
might be extend- 
ed ad infinitum. 
The simple fact of 
vast bulks of 
goods moving this 
way and that is 
the daily evidence 
which to us at the 
Canal is more 
striking than 
reams of discus- 
sion. 

Whatever the 
future may hold 
in store as to the 
importance of air 
craft and sea pow- 
er in the defense 
of the United States, at the present 
stage of military development, the se- 
curity of the country rests first on sea 
power. In sea fighting as on land, the 
employment of effective force means 
primarily the quick concentration of 
masses—in General Forrest’s homely 
phrase, “to git thar fust with the most- 
est men.” 

In the naval strategy of the United 
States the Canal then is invaluable. It 
permits the concentration of virtually 
all the power of the navy on either 
coast or at any point between—the 
Canal Zone is itself an important sup- 
ply and repair base—and its rapid 
movement over any part of the coast- 
line of the United States. When the 


wise 


Cargo elevators at 
Atlantic terminus 


Water Purification plant for Panama City and Pacific end of Canal Zone 
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distance between Hampton Roads and 
San Francisco, by way of the Strait of 
Magellan, was 13,000 miles, such 
movements were almost out of the 
question as the Oregon’s famous race 
will recall. Our coasts were more re- 
mote, one from the other, by 5,000 
miles, than the coast of Brazil from the 
coast of India. Two fleets were vital, 
or their concentration left one coast 
defenseless. Now we have cut down 
the distance between center points of 
the two coasts to 5,000 miles, and a 
fleet stationed at the Panama Canal 
could move to the center of either coast 
before it could be reached from across 
the ocean. 

The armament policy of the United 
States is predicated upon the necessi- 
ties of defense. With the use of the 
Canal our ability in defense is in- 
creased at least one-half and in pro- 
portion we can reduce our actual expen- 
ditures for arma- 
ment and still re- 
tain the adequate 
means of making 
the force of the 
country felt. The 
cost of the Canal, 
at roughly $400,- 
000,000, is_ the 
cost of ten mod- 
ern_ battleships, 
doomed to obso- 
lescence in twen- 
ty years. 

The building of 
the Canal means 
lasting economies 
‘in naval expendi- 
tures, asst 
those expen 
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tures graduated to 
genuine needs. 

There is another 
feature about the 
Panama Canal 
and the Canal 
Zone which, while 
largely intangible, 
is of great impor- 
tance. The Canal 
establishes an 
American outpost 
in the heart of 
Latin America 
and at one of the 
focal points of the 
world’s movement 
of people and 
goods. 

When John Pat- 
terson, founder of 
the Bank of Eng- 
land, declared that 
the nation which 
controlled the 
transit at Panama 
would hold the 
keys to the West- 
ern world, he probably spoke with 
the enthusiasm of the promoter and 
the trade conceptions of a bucaneer. 
His idea was not that the passage 


Going through the Middle East Chamber, Gatun Locks 
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Salvage ship “Favorite” goes to distressed vessels within 500 mile radius 


should “be open on terms of entire 
equality,” as the present treaty pro- 
vides, but the contrary. In our 
times we are meticulously observ- 





ing the principle 
of equal oppor- 
tunity in the use 
of the Canal. And 
granting that the 
“keys” to situa- 
tions are often 
suggestive of Pre- 
mier  Giolotti’s 
comment that 
“perhaps the keys 
to the Mediter- 
ranean were in the 
Red Sea, but Italy 
never found them 
there,” we find 
practical evidence, 
aside from gen- 
eralizations, that 
the Panama Canal 
is indeed a key 


position. 
My comment on 
traffic showing 


that the greater 
part of the traffic 
through the Canal 
is moving from or 
to the United States, and that the 
Canal is a help in our domsetic 
and foreign trade, was based on the 
data of cargo shipments, In the 
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Balboa welding and cutting shops 


broader field of 
influence — which 
in practical busi- 
ness works down 
to advertising and 
salesmanship—the 
Panama Canal is 
a key position for 
the United States. 

All who pass 
through the Canal 
or call at its ter- 
minals gets a first- 
hand impression 
of American man- 
ufactured goods, 
of -American 


equipment and 
methods, of 
American — stand- 


ards of living and 
of business. It is 
a thorough exhibit; and I am pleased 
to say that it has been an excellent 
exhibit. Our Canal Zone is a little 
sample of transplanted United States, 
as well as the site of great construc- 
tion; and as such I believe it is having 
considerable influence in diverting the 
people in the countries of the west 
coast, or northern South America, and 
of Central America to looking toward 
the United States rather than Europe 
for leadership in progress. 

In a practical way the requirements 
of our quarantine service have brought 
home to the neighboring countries the 
advantages of having ports sufficient- 
ly sanitary to allow ships coming from 
them to escape detention at the Canal. 
And these practices of sanitation, hav- 
ing been found greatly to increase 
comfort and security, are penetrating 
into the hinterland. Our quarantine 
service has been able to handle this 
situation without friction, but with a 





Hotel Washington at Colon, operated by the United States 


positive development of good will, and 
I look on it as a shining example of 
how effectively Americans and Latin- 
Americans can codperate when intelli- 


gence and _ fair 
dealing guide their 
conduct. 


Americans who 
came here origin- 
ally to work on 
the Canal Zone 
have been the 
leading forces -of 
the contracting 
companies which 
are building the 
highways of Pan- 
ama, a $2,000,000 
program. Others 
have charge of 
port and muni- 
cipal improve- 
ments in Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Ecuador 
and Chile. Oil 
and mining companies have to an ex- 
tent recruited from the Canal forces, 
for supervisory officers and for skilled 
and unskilled labor. 


Farmers and Business 


ECOGNIZING what they termed 

“deplorable conditions” faced by 
American agriculture, fifty Chicago 
business men, including representatives 
of the railroads, meat packing and 
manufacturing industries, passed a 
resolution a week ago pledging them- 
selves to codperate and enlist coopera- 
tion to aid the farmers. 

The resolution was offered by T. E. 
Wilson of Wilson & Co., packers, 
following addresses by President 
James R. Howard of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Alexander 
Legge, President of the International 
Harvester Company, and Julius 


Barnes, President of the United States — 


Chamber of Commerce. 

President Howard was responsible 
for the meeting. He announced it 
was called to gain the assistance of 
big business in remedying the farm 
situation, which he said threatens to 


} 


is 


reduce American farmers to a con- — 


dition of serfdom, comparable only to 
that existing in Russia, 

The business men voted to author- 
ize the appointment of a committee 
of five “to present the facts in this 
situation” to the commercial clubs, the 
national trade organizations, railway 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Strike Injunction’s Legal Basis 


Being a remarkably clear presentation of the real significance 
and the legal background of the decision obtained by the A ttorney- 
General when the railroad strike became a menace to the country 


FZ WONDER if some of those who 
have presumed to attack and criti- 
cize the Attorney-General of the 


‘United States and the United States 


District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, Eastern Division, for 


the action of the Attorney-General of 


the United States in bringing the bill 
in equity in the name of the United 
States, for and on behalf of the People 
of the United States, against the 
Railway Employes’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, Bert 
M. Jewell, President, e¢ al, and the ac- 
tion of the Court granting the tempo- 
rary injunction in that case, have care- 
fully read and studied that bill of 
complaint, so as to know the allega- 
tions which it contains, the theory up- 
on which it is based and the relief 
sought. I also wonder if such critics 
have carefully studied the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States and of other Federal Courts, 
which are pertinent to the issues pre- 
sented and questions arising out of that 
suit. 

As a matter of fact, the bill in that 
suit and the relief sought in that suit 
are very similar to the bill filed and the 
relief obtained in the same Court in 
July, 1894, in the case of United States 
in its suit against the American Rail- 
way Union, Debs, et al, known as 
“The Debs Case.” The action of the 
District Court in that case granting the 
injunction sought by the bill and after- 
wards in punishing Debs for contempt 
of court by reason of his disobedience 
of the injunction order met with the 
unanimous approval of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as shown 
by its decision of May 27, 1895, which 
is reported in 158 U. S. Reports, be- 
tween pages 564 and 600. 

The bill in that case, like the bill in 
the present case against the Railway 
Employes’ Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Jewell, e¢ al, 
charged an unlawful combination and 
conspiracy to obstruct and interfere 
with interstate commerce and the trans- 
portation of the mails. The allega- 
tions of the bill in the Debs case are 
very similar to the allegations of the 
bill in this case against the Railway 
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Employes’ Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Jewell, e¢ al, 
as any one can see who takes the pains 
to read and study the bill in equity 
in these two cases. As pointed out in 
the statement of the Debs case, at page 
570 of 158 U. S.: 

“The bill allezed that the defend- 
ants threatened and declared that they 
would continue to restrain, obstruct, 
and interfere with interstate commerce, 
as above set forth, and that they ‘will 
if necessary to carry out the said un- 
lawful combination and conspiracy 
above set forth tie up and paralyze the 
operations of every railway in the 
United States, and the business and 
industries dependent thereon.’ Follow- 
ing these allegations was a prayer for 
an injunction. The bill was verified.” 

On the other hand, as set forth in 
the bill in this suit against the Railway 
Employes’ Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, et al, it is 
charged that, on or about June 29, 1922 
the various defendants in the case, a 
list of whom, together with their offi- 
cial positions in the various Railway 
Unions, covers nearly three pages of 
the Congressional Record, conspiring 
and confederating together, promulgat- 
ed a strike order to all the members of 
the federated shop crafts, and each of 
them, through their respective organi- 
zations, directing and requiring them to 
quit in a body and abandon the service 
and employment of the railway com- 
panies on July 1, 1922, at 10:00 o’clock 
A. M., and thereafter to absent them- 
selves from such service and employ- 
ment until such time as the railway 
companies (as these defendants had 
already done) should also repudiate, 
ignore, violate and disobey and refuse 
to accept or comply with or be bound 
by the decision of the United States 


Railroad Labor Board, and until the 
railroads would consent to pay the 
members of the federated shop crafts 
wages in excess of those prescribed by 
the decision of the Railroad Labor 
Board. 

The bill then charges that, in pursu- 
ance of that conspiracy, the defendants 
caused a strike order to be issued to 
the members of the federated shop 
crafts, below the rank of general fore- 
men, to suspend work at 10:00 A. M., 
on July 1st on all railroads and in all 
Pullman shops in the United States. 
The bill proceeds to show that, in pur- 
suance of that strike order, a large 
majority of the 400,000 members of the 
federated shop crafts employed by the 
railroads operating throughout the 
Continent of the United States did, on 
July 1, 1922, at 10:00 o’clock A. M., 
lay down their tools and walk out of 
the shops and quit and abandon the 
service and employment of the respec- 
tive railway companies, and that, in 
pursuance of said conspiracy, combina- 
tion and confederation and agreement 
and the said strike order, and accord- 
ing to public statements of defendant 
Jewell, approximately 90 per cent of 
the members of the federated shop 
crafts thus quit and abandoned the 
service and employment of the rail- 
way companies, and thus purposely im- 
paired the safety and efficiency of the 
entire railroad transportation system 
in the United States, with the result 
that the railway companies, in many 
instances, were compelled to abandon 
the operation of passenger and freight 
trains, with consequent inability and 
incapacity to carry the mails and to 
transport in interstate and foreign 
commerce food, fuel and supplies for 
the immediate needs of the public, es- 
pecially in the large cities. 

The bill then recites numerous in- 
stances of damage and injury resulting 
from this general railroad strike 
throughout the United States, and 
charges that not merely the railroads, 
but the whole people of the United 
States have suffered, and are likely to 
suffer irreparable injury as a conse- 
quence of this strike. The bill shows 
also how persons seeking employment 
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to fill the places of the strikers have 
been intimidated and how the defend- 
ant Jewell and numerous other defend- 
ants have issued circulars, instructions 
and directions and caused circulars, in- 
structions and directions to be issued 
in writing, by telegraph, by telephone 
and by word of mouth, so as to prevent 
the unemployed from taking employ- 
ment with the railroads. In other 
words, the bill sets forth a most com- 
prehensive scheme extending all over 
the United States to paralyze inter- 
state commerce, interstate traffic and 
the transportation of the mails, to the 
great and irreparable injury of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

The bill also gives the history of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 creating 
the Railroad Labor Board, and _ sets 
forth how the dispute between the rail- 
roads and their employes was, after a 
full hearing, decided by the Railroad 
Labor Board in pursuance of the Act 
of Congress establishing the Railroad 
Labor Board, and how that decision 
of the Railroad Labor Board was ren- 
dered on June 5, 1922, to be effective 
on July 1, 1922, and how the strike 
above referred to was organized and 
carried out by the defendants because 
of and in violation of the decision of 
the Labor Board. 

Much of the criticism of the action 
of the Attorney-General in bringing 
this present suit and of the Court in 
granting the relief prayed for in the 
present suit is based upon certain pray- 
ers of the bill which, the critics erron- 
eously contend, infringe the constitu- 
tional right of freedom of speech. I 
shall here set forth those particular 
prayers of the bill which I take from 
the copy of the bill found in the 
Congressional Record of September 1, 
1922, at page 13140: 

aig ahah 


“(i) In any manner by letters, 
printed or other circulars, telegrams, 
telephone, word of mouth, oral persu- 
asion, or suggestion, or through inter- 
views to be published in newspapers or 
otherwise in any manner whatsoever 
encourage, direct, or command any per- 
son, whether a member of any or either 
of said labor organizations or asso- 
ciations defendants herein, or other- 
wise, to abandon the employment of 
said railway companies, or any of them, 
or to refrain from entering the service 
of said railway companies, or either of 
them. 

“2. The said defendants—Jewell, 
McGrath, Scott, Johnston, Noonan, 
Kline, Ryan, Franklin, and Hynes, and 
each of them, as officers as aforesaid 
and as individuals—be restrained and 
enjoined from— 

“(a) Issuing any instructions, re- 
quests, public statements, or sugges- 
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tions in any way to any defendant here- 
in or to any official or members of any 
said labor organizations constituting 
the said Federated Shop Crafts, or to 
any official or member of any system 
federation thereof with reference to 
their conduct or the acts they shall per- 
form subsequent to the abandonment of 
the employment of said railway com- 
panies by the members of the said Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts, or for the pur- 
pose of or to induce any such officials 
or members or any other persons 
whomsoever to do or say anything for 
the purpose or intended or calculated 
to cause any employe of said railway 
companies, or any of them, to abandon 
the employment thereof, or to cause 
any persons to refrain from entering 
the employment thereof to perform 
duties in aid of the movement and 
transportation of passengers and prop- 
erty in interstate commerce and the 
carriage of the mails.” 

The above prayers of the bill which, 
I understand, are incorporated in the 
injunction order issued by the District 
Court are, after all; except as to being 
more specific, no broader than the 
terms of the injunction order in the 
Debs case which met with the unani- 
mous approval of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to say nothing of 
the fact that since the decision in the 
Debs case, which was rendered May 
27, 1895, the “Adamson Law” has 
been passed and interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, and the Transportation 
Act of 1920 has been passed creating 
and establishing the Railroad Labor 
Board. 

In the Debs case, as in this case 
against the Railway Employes’ Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor, et al, the defendants were en- 
joined from unlawful conspiracy and 
from interfering in any way with the 


railroads by hindering, obstructing or 


stopping of trains, and then, as pointed 
out at pages 571 and 572 of 158 U.S., 
the defendants in the Debs case were 
enjoined “from compelling or in- 
ducing or attempting to compel or 
induce, by threats, intimidation, per- 
suasion, force, or violence, any of 
the employes of any of said railroads 
to refuse or fail to perform any of 
their duties as employes of any of said 
railroads in connection with the inter- 
state business or commerce of such 
railroads or the carriage of the United 
States mail by such railroads, or the 
transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty between or among the States; and 
from compelling or inducing or at- 
tempting to compel or induce by 
threats, intimidation, force, or vio- 
lence any of the employes of any said 
railroads who are employed by such 
railroads, and engaged in its service 
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in the conduct of interstate business or 
in the operation of any of its trains 
carrying the mail of the United States, 
or doing interstate business, or the 
transportation of passengers and 
freight between an damong the States, 
to leave the service of such railroads; 
and from preventing any person what- 
ever, by threats, intimidation, force, or 
violence from entering the service of 
any of said railroads and doing the 
work thereof, in the carrying of the 
mails of the United States, or the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight be- 


tween or among the States; and © 


from doing any act whatever in fur- 
therance of any conspiracy or com- 
bination to restrain either of said rail- 
road companies or receivers in the 
free and unhindered control and 
handling of interstate commerce over 
the lines of said railroads, and of 
transportation of persons and freight 
between and among the States; and 
from ordering, directing, aiding, as- 
sisting, or abetting, in any manner 
whatever, any person or persons to 
commit any or either of the acts 
aforesaid.” 

The words emphasized in the above 
quotation from the injunction in the 


Debs case have been emphasized by me ~ 


for the purpose of showing that, in 
general terms, the injunction order in 
the Debs case was quite broad enough 
to include within its scope the very 


parts of the injunction order in the © 


present strike case which have received, 
in my opinion, most unjust criticism. 
Moreover, it should be noted that since 
the decision in the Debs case, at the 
instigation of the Labor Unions of the 
United States, the so-called “Adamson 
Law” was enacted in 1916, and in sus- 
taining that “Adamson Law,” against 
the conténtion of the railroads. that 
the “Adamson Law” was unconstitu- 
tional, the Supreme Court, in the case 
of Wilson v. New, e¢ al, reported in 
243 U. S., 332, laid down certain prin- 
ciples to show that, while that law 
granted railroad employes certain privi- 
leges, it also imposed upon them certain 
duties. In speaking of these duties of 


the employe, the then Chief Justice — 


says: 

“As to the employe. Here again 
it is obvious that what we have pre- 
viously said is applicable and decisive, 
since whatever would be the right of 
an employe engaged in a private busi- 
ness to demand such wages as he de- 
sires, to leave the employment if he 
does not get them and by concert of 
action to agree with others to leave up- 
on the same condition, such rights are 
necessarily subject to limitation when 
employment is accepted in a business 
charged with a public interest and as 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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Philippines And The Coastwise Law 


Natives of our Far East possessions believe the measure will dis- 
criminate against them, divert trade from America to Europe 
and finally react to the prejudice of American Merchant Marine 
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HE Merchant Marine Law of 
America, in section 21, provides 
for the extension of the United 

States coastwise shipping law to the 
Philippines. This means that only 
ships flying the American flag can 
carry passengers and cargo between the 
United States and that country. 

At present there is substantial for- 
eign tonnage engaged in the trade. 
This fact has served to promote effi- 
ciency in service and insured satisfac- 
tory freight rates. 

American bottoms top the list in the 
volume of cargo carried. Considering 
the relative amount of tonnage engaged 
in the service American ships are cer- 
tainly showing most encouraging re- 
sults. Their patronage is bound to 
grow as they improve their service. 

There is a desire all around among 
Filipinos and Americans to do their bit 
in the establishment of a powerful 
merchant marine that shall be a peer 
to the strongest that now dominates the 
seas. Both by the broad considera- 
tions of national defense and the de- 
velopment of foreign commerce, the 
United States must take her rightful 
position in the ocean routes of the 
world with her own merchant ships. 
The question of subsidy, consisting of 
direct and indirect aids, is before Con- 
gress, and is receiving the most 
thoughtful attention. 

The extension of the coastwise law 
to the Philippines is one of the indi- 
rect aids urged to help the American 
merchant marine. 

There is a sharp divergence of 
opinion on the wisdom of this move. 
The writer takes the position that it 
will prove so destructive to the trade 
between the two countries that it 
will finally redound to the prejudice 
of the merchant marine itself. 

The Philippines is situated on the 
other side of the earth. It is more 
than four thousand miles away from 
the mainland of America. The big- 
gest ocean in the world separates them. 
Geographically it is the height of ab- 
surdity to consider that far-away 
country as part of the coast of the 
United States. There are many im- 
portant points of difference between 


inter-coastal and ocean shipping. And 
local conditions and usages widely vary. 
It is best for the sake of all concerned, 
to leave the Philippines out of the 
coastwise scheme. 


The elimination of legitimate com- 
petition, for that is what the proposi- 
tion amounts to, infallibly and at all 
times makes for higher charges and 
not necessarily better service. Add to 
this the fact that American ships are 
operated at higher cost than foreign 
flag ships and there is no telling how 
high the rates will be made to soar. 
What will be the logical conclusion? 


The cost of American manufac- 
tured products in the Philippines 
will be so high that necessarily there 
will be appreciable diminution in 
the demand. But this is not the most 
serious effect. The diversion of 
trade from America to Europe must 
come as a matter of course. 


Even with a tariff handicap Euro- 
pean goods are entering the Philippines 
in ever-increasing volume and variety. 
One important thing which is often 
overlooked is the fact that European 
firms in Manila are agents of the vari- 
ous European steamship lines and they 
operate in close unison. This cannot 
be said in the case of American con- 
cerns. High freight rates will wipe off 
the tariff advantage that American 
goods enjoy over the European. Eur- 
ope is seeking an outlet for its manu- 
factures and the Philippines will thus 
present an open field where eventually 
American goods can be displaced. 


The effect on the exports of the Phil- 
ippines will be as disastrous. Our tar- 
iff-protected exports will be competed 
against seriously in the American mar- 
kets by those coming from neighboring 
countries. The logical consequence 
will be the impairment of the buying 
capacity of the Philippines. 

As an instance, take copra, an im- 
portant item in the exports of the 
country. This commodity enjoys no 
tariff protection. Increase the freight 
rate on this and Java alone can pre- 
vent a single ton of Philippine copra 
from being sold in this country. Be- 
sides killing this business in the Philip- 


pines the consumers of copra in the 
United States will be obliged to draw 
from foreign sources only, which after 
thus disposing of Philippine competi- 
tion, will be in a stronger position to 
dictate prices. 


It is dodging discussion on the merits 
of this over-shawdowing question by 
pointing to foreign elements as the 
source of opposition. The opposition 
arises from such facts as follows: 
Hawaii is under the operation of the 
coastwise law while the Philippines is 
not. The freight rate from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu is $7 a ton, whereas 
the rate to Manila, more than three 
thousand miles farther beyond Hono- 
lulu, is only $5 a ton. In the former 
the law has eliminated competition for 
American ships. The case of Porto 
Rico which, being a territory, is under 
the scope of the coastwise law, presents 
similar anomaly. 


The American shipping companies 
by their announcement of consolida- 
tions—those which are engaged in the 
Philippine trade—have annihilated the 
hope that in the event of extending the 
law to the Philippines there may yet 
be some competition between Ameri- 
can companies themselves, although 
such competition may easily be reduced 
by them to the vanishing point. 

The Shipping Board by simply allo- 
cating a fraction of the idle bottoms 
it owns can make out a case of ade- 
quate tonnage to handle the require- 
ments of the trade. Without consider- 
ing the fact that this idle fleet is not 
well balanced to meet the peculiar de- 
sideratum of the service it is impossible 
to get away from the elemental and 
basic principle that the destruction of 
legitimate competition leads to mis- 
chievous consequences. It is on this 
principle, not on the question of ade- 
quacy of tonnage, that we want to chal- 
lenge the friends of the law to demon- 
strate that their proposition will not 
bring disaster to the economic inter- 
ests of both the United States and her 
Far Eastern possessions. 

The Philippine-American Chamber 
of Commerce is opposed to the exten- 
sion of the law to the Philippines, but 
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formally assured President Harding 
that it would do all that it could to 
secure more cooperation for ships fly- 
ing the American flag. In its work to 
this end it was revealed that there was 
and is a sincere general desire to use 
American ships in preference to others 
when rates are competitive and when 
good service can reasonably be secured. 
It is felt that if American ships give 
these two things they will get the busi- 
ness that they deserve. 

Charles J. Welch, president of this 
Chamber, in a communication to the 
American Ship Owners’ Association, 
and printed in a Congressional docu- 
ment, said among other things, “Some 
port will ultimately be the main dis- 
tributing point of the Orient. We are 
very anxious that Manila should be 
that place and not Shanghai or Hong 
Kong. The extension of the coastwise 
shipping laws to the Philippines would 
unquestionably kill any chance of de- 
veloping Manila’s trade in this way, 
and a British port, not one under the 
American flag, will then become the 
Orient’s main distributing point.” 

There is much food for thought in 
the following words of President 
Welch culled from the same docu- 
ment: “We have pledged our word 
to the President of the United States 
to do everything in our power to see 
that the American vessels engaged in 
the Philippine trade get their full share 
of the business, but our efforts will be 
unavailing unless American ship own- 
ers cooperate to the extent of equalling 
the service of foreign lines.” 

There is no hostility against Ameri- 
can shipping. On the contrary, there 
is a desire to help. We are against 
the extension of the coastwise law to 
the Philippines believing that the most 
efficacious aid we can give to American 
shipping is to develop the trade between 
the two countries, the possibilities of 
which are tremendous. 

The Philippines is on the road to 
prosperity. Already the balance of 
trade is in her favor. The note of 
contentment is perceptible everywhere. 
Governor General Leonard Wood and 
his associates, both Americans and 
Filipinos, tackled successfully the work 
of readjustment and reconstruction. 
The Philippine National Bank, the 
most important financial institution in 
the country, at great cost, has succeed- 
ed in making posisble the establishment 
of modern sugar centrals; in bringing 
forth into existence the cocoanut oil 
industry; in helping numerous other 
industries; in popularizing the import 
and export business which was in the 
hands of a few, mostly foreigners; in 
helping a local bank and thus staving 
off imminent panic; and in bringing to 
the public greater knowledge of world 





affairs—all of which will redound to 
the permanent material welfare of the 
Philippines. 

With all hands codperating the Phil- 
ippines can be made the purveyor of 
America’s wants in tropical products 
on the one hand and America’s biggest 
consumer of her manufactures on the 
other. 


LEGAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
STRIKE INJUNCTIONS 


(Continued from page 10.) 


to which the power to regulate com- 
merce possessed by Congress applied 
and the resulting right to fix in case of 
disagreement and dispute a standard of 
wages as we have seen necessarily ob- 
tained.” 

And, in a separate concurring opin- 
ion, Mr. Justice McKenna says: 

“When one enters into interstate 
commerce one enters into a service in 
which the public has an interest and 
subjects one’s self to its behests. And 
this is no limitation of liberty; it is 
the consequence of liberty exercised, 
the obligation of his undertaking, and 
constrains no more than any contract 
constrains. ©The obligation of a con- 
tract is the law under which it is made 
and submission to regulation is the 
condition which attaches to one who 
enters into or accepts employment in a 
business in which the public has an in- 
terest.” 


It should also be noted that after 
that decision of the Supreme Court, 
which was rendered on March 109, 1917, 
the Railroad Labor Board was created 
by the Act of Congress of February 
28, 1920, for the very purpose of es- 
tablishing a tribunal to determine dis- 
putes between carriers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce and the carriers’ 


employes and to render decisions in. 


regard to any such controversies, for 
the very purpose of preventing a 
strike of railroad employes of rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce. 
It should be further noted that, in in- 
terpreting that Act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920, creating and establish- 
ing the Railroad Labor Board, in re- 
spect to another case arising out of 
this very shopmen’s strike, as late as 
July 26, 1922, in the case of Pere Mar- 
quette Ry. Co. v. International Assn. 
of Machinists, Hon. Arthur C. Deni- 
son, U. S. Circuit Judge for the Sixth 
Circuit sitting in the United States 
District Court for the Western District 
of Michigan, held as follows: 
“Further, it must be understood as 
a thing, in my judgment too plain for 
doubt, that the whole strike was 
conceived and is conducted in oppo- 
sition to the general plan and pur- 
pose of the law even if not against 


its express terms. Congress has 
power to fix railroad rates, as hag 
long been settled, and has power to 
fix railroad wages, as was decided in 
the Adamson case. It may fix rates 
or wages, either by direct statute, 
like the Adamson law, or by acting 
through a commission or board. The 
direct statute, the order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission fix- 
ing rates and the order of the Rail- 
road Labor Board fixing wages (the 
second and third each within its stat- 


utory authority) are equally a law — 


of the United States. It is true that 
no penalties are provided for violat- 
ing the order of the Board, but it is 
none the less a valid law, which it is 
the duty of all to observe while it is 
in force.” 


In view of all this and as the law has 
developed very much since the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Debs case 
in 1895, it would seem very clear that 
those provisions of the prayer of the 
bill in this present case against the 
Railway Employes’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, et al, 
which provisions, I understand, were 
embodied in the temporary injunction 
granted by the United States District 
Court at Chicago, are well within the 
law and within the power of the Court, 
in the exercise of its judicial discretion. 
As the conspiracy to do the acts com- 
plained of in that bill of complaint is 
unlawful; as the matter of the dispute 
between the railroads and their em- 
ployees was decided by the Railroad 
Labor Board on June 5, 1922, to be 
effective July 1, 1922; as this general 
strike was afterwards ordered and pre- 
cipitated because of and in violation of 
the decision of the Labor Board; as it 
has been judicially determined in the 
decision of Judge Denison above re- 


ferred to and as was very clear inde- 


pendently of that decision that the de- 
cision of the Labor Board is a law 


which it is the duty of all to observe 


as long as that decision is in force—it 


necessarily and legally follows that it 


is unlawful for the defendants in this — 


present case against the Railway Em- : 


ployes’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, Bert M. Jewell, 
et al, by word of mouth, by letter, by 
telephone or in any manner, to encour- 


age, direct, etc., any one to abandon the © 


employment of the railways or in any — 


way to prevent any one from taking 
employment in a railroad, thus to en- 
courage, foster and aid a conspiracy to 


injure, impair or destroy the transpor- — 


tation of goods, merchandise or per- 
sons in interstate traffic and travel, or 
to interfere with the transportation of 
the mails. It is hardly short of ab- 
surd to speak of such clauses in the 
(Continued on page 16.) 


- in those early days 
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Romances Of Industry— Anthracite 


From the time coal was discovered in this country in 1679 it 
had a somewhat discredited and difficult career for two hundred 
years before its utility was appreciated and development begun 


WAY back in 1016 B. C., King 
Solomon remarked: ‘“‘As coals 
are to burning coals and wood 

to fire, so is a contentious man to 
kindle strife.” 


Whereupon the king’s efficient secre- 
tary indexed these words of wisdom 
“Proverbs 26:21” and so they have 
come down to us as the earliest men- 
tion of coal. 


There is nothing to indicate that in 
speaking of contentious men and 
strike, Solomon 
was referring to 
future labor dis- 
turbances in the 
coal industry. In- 
deed, it is highly 
probable that he 
had nothing of the 
kind in mind, be- 
cause all of the 
available data 
leads to the belief 
that the labor sit- 
uation was pretty 
well under control 


and that the meth- 
ods used in set- 
tling _ difficulties 
between employer 
and employe, 
avhile crude in the 
light of present- 
day opinion, were 
nevertheless high- 
ly effective. 

It is thought by 
some that Solo- 
mon was speaking 
of charcoal, but 
as his kingdom 
contained Syria, which abounds in coal, 
fossils and bituminous pits, there is 
reason to believe that he referred to 
the genuine article, possibly not so 
well prepared as the present-day fuel, 
but still coal. 


Reading on through the Bible we 
find, in Isaiah, 47:14, the passage: 
“There shall not be coal to warm at.” 
This undoubtedly was part of a state- 
ment issued by some fuel administra- 
tor during a coal shortage back in 750 
B. C., which goes to prove that the 
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ancients were beginning to have their 
troubles. 


However, it is evident that coal was 
not then an active article of commerce 
because the next mention of it does not 
occur until about 100 years later, when, 
in Lamentations, 4:8, the prophet says 
of the nobles of Jerusalem: “Their vis- 
age is blacker than a coal.” It will be 
noted, however, that even in these early 
days, coal was used in making odious 
comparisons. 





The modern anthracite breaker is a great manufacturing plant costing up to $1,500,000 to build 


The earliest attempt at a description 
of the formation of coal is credited to 
Theophrastus, the Greek orator and 
philosopher. Writing about 300 B. C., 
he refers to “those substances that are 
called coals and are broken for use, 
are earthy, but they kindle and burn 
like wooden coals.” He further des- 
cribes them as occurring in “Lyguria 
and in Elis, over in the mountains to- 
ward Olympias.” 

That coal was used in England be- 
fore the Christian era is indicated by 


tools of the type used by the Romans 
and cinders, which were found near the 
old Roman wall. 


But the first actual record of the 
use of coal in the British Isles is a 
receipt for “twelve cauldrons of coal,” 
given by the Abbey of Petersboro in 
852 A. D. 

From that time on, it may be as- 
sumed that the development of the in- 
dustry in Europe proceeded in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the times 
and so, by grad- 
ual stages, we ar- 
rive at the discov- 
ery of coal in this 
country, by Father 
Hennepin, the Je- 
suit missionary. 
This was in 1679 
and the coal was 
Illinois bitumin- 
ous. The outcrop 
was discovered 
near what is now 
Ottawa, Hl.. “an 
important coal 
center. 

Rene eta. cite, 
however, was not 
discovered here 
until 1760, when 
the Rhode Island 
deposits were un- 
covered. This coal 
is very hard, with 
occasional beds of 
plumbago and 
pure graphite. At 
various times at- 
tempts have been 
made to operate 
the Rhode Island 
mines in competition with Pennsylvan- 
ia’s collieries, but the efforts have not 
been commercially successful. The 
mines are not now in operation. The 
Rhode Island product has passed be- 
yond the stage of anthracite and is in 
fact graphite. 

Pennsylvania anthracite was first 
found in the Wyoming Valley in 1766, 
by James Tilghman, of Philadelphia. 
In 1770 coal was found near the 
towns of Mahanoy and Shamokin. 
Some of this early coal was shipped to 
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Carlisle, Pa., in 1776, for the use of 
the Continental Army. 

Later, in 1790, anthracite was dis- 
covered near Mauch Chunk and this 
was the beginning of the development 
of the great Lehigh region. 

Anthracite did not meet with an en- 
thusiastic reception from the early 
prospective consumers. It is a matter 
of record that William Morris took a 
wagonload from Tamaqua to Philadel- 
phia in 1800, a distance of nearly 100 
miles over terrible roads, but was un- 
able to find a buyer. Attempts to burn 
the coal failed and it was condemned as 
unfit for use. 

Another effort at wagon transporta- 
tion was made in 1812 by Colonel 
George Shoemaker who succeeded in 
bringing nine 
loads from Potts- 
ville to Philadel- 
phia. 


The Colonel al- 
so had hard luck 
- with his market. 
The people were 
unused to anthra- 
cite. _ They called 
it “black stones.” 
The Colonel sold 
only two wagon 
loads and gave 
away the other 
seven. It is men- 
tioned that he had 
some difficulty in 
getting out of the 
city ahead of the 
police who were 
stirred to activity 
by indignant pur- 
chasers who 
thought they had 
been imposed on. 


Later, however, 
Colonel Shoe- 
maker’s representations were found to 
be justified and he was vindicated. It 
is recorded that after two blacksmiths 
had spent a whole morning in unsuc- 
cessful efforts to make the coal burn, 
they went to dinner and, on their re- 
turn, found the coal burning brightly. 
They had proceeded on the theory that 
an anthracite fire should be continu- 
ously stirred, as was the custom with 
bituminous coal, when all it needed was 
to be let alone. That is all anthracite 
needs now. 

So the anthracite industry began to 
develop. It was a terrific job to get 
the coal to market. There were no 
roads worthy of the name and there 
were times more frequent than other- 
wise when the mountain trails were 
impassable. 

Coal had to be transported, however, 
so with native inventiveness, the early 
coal men evolved the “ark,” a rough 
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boat built of heavy timbers. These 
arks were about 90 feet long, by 16 
feet wide and 4 feet deep, pointed at 
both ends. 

The full load of an ark was about 
60 tons of run-of-mine coal and the 
motive power was supplied by the swift 
current of the rivers, aided by a 30- 
foot sweep which required two men 
to handle. The crew of an ark con- 
sisted of four men and, with luck, it 
took seven days to make the journey 
from the mines to tidewater. 

The element of luck entered very 
largely into the venture, because about 
one-third of the arks came to grief on 
the bars and rocks of the rivers and 
were lost with their cargoes. 

The arks cost about $70 to build in 


Interior of Hudson Coal Company’s Loree Breaker. The preparation of anthracite for market is 
an elaborate process 


those early days of cheap labor and 
material, and the trip to the seaboard 


cost about $50. As it was impossible 
to float the boats back against the cur- 
rent, those that made the trip were 
sold with the coal for whatever they 
would bring, generally about $15. The 
coal which was wholly unprepared ac- 
cording to present standards, sold in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore for from 
$10 to $12 a ton. 

Later canals were developed primar- 
ily for coal transportation and about 
1825 short lines ‘of railroad were built 
as feeders to the canals. ‘These rail- 
roads, with wooden rails and little cars 
of 1%4-ton capacity, with horses for 
motive power, were the forerunners of 
to-day’s great system of anthracite 
transportation. 

There is no record of quantity of 
anthracite produced in those early days. 
Practically nothing was known of the 
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resources of the region and anthracite 
mining as it is conducted under condi- 
tions prevailing to-day, was not even 
dreamed of. The coal was picked out 
and blasted out in the easiest possible 
manner, shipped to market by the most 
convenient means and disposed of to 
the best advantage. 

It was not until many years later, 
when the demand assumed proportions 
that necessitated greater production, 
and the increasing difficulty of mining 
gradually brought into being more and 
more efficient methods, that the indus- 
try began to assume its present state 
of development. 

None of the men engaged in produc- 
ing anthracite in the early days would 
have imagined, for instance, a commer- 
cial production of 
more than 70,000,- 
ooo tons a year, 
prepared and 
sized for the mar- 
ket by being run 
through modern 
breakers—g reat 
manu facturing 
plants costing up 
to a million and a 
half dollars to 
build. 

None of the 
pioneers would 
have dreamed of 
mines with miles 
of underground 
galleries in which 
half a billion feet 
of lumber—seven 
board feet to a ton 
of coal produced 
—is used every 
y € ar 4 to, protect 
passages from 
falling and cavin 
rock. ‘ 

It is certain that none would have 
imagined mine shafts sunk from 500 
to 1,500 feet into the earth, necessi- 
tating elaborate and costly hoisting ap- 
paratus to bring the coal to the surface 
and requiring the constant use, twenty-_ 
four hours a day, year in and year out, 
of pumping apparatus to prevent the 
mines from flooding. The item of 
water probably never entered the heads 
of the pioneers. And yet a pumping 
capacity of 823,600,000 gallons a day 
is needed to keep the anthracite mines 
free. This means that an average of 
eleven tons of water must be raised for 
every ton of domestic and steam size 
anthracite shipped to market. 

However, these things, without 
which it would be impossible to supply 
the demand for anthracite, combined 
with constantly rising labor costs, have 
added tremendously to the cost of pro- 
duction. Yet the retail price of an- 
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thracite is not greatly above the price 
charged back in the days of the arks, 
when anthracite was a thing for which 
a general demand had yet to be created. 
And this notwithstanding the fact that 
the industry has just gone through the 
worst strike in its history. 

This strike, the causes of which were 
detailed in an article published in a 
previous issue of AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRIES, has left the production of an- 
thracite approximately 30,000,000 tons 
short. It will be impossible to make 
up this shortage during the present coal 
year. 

As a result of the strike, the cost of 
producing anthracite has risen and yet 
the demand of the public is for lower 
prices. 

The demand is by no means unjusti- 
fied. The anthracite operators know 
that, economically, the price should be 
lower. But in an analysis of the cost 
of producing anthracite, S. D. War- 
riner, president of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company, and chairman of 
the General Policies Committee of An- 
thracite Operators, reached the conclu- 
sion that a reduction in the domestic 
coal bill cannot be accomplished with- 
out a reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion. He further finds that the mar- 
gin between mine cost and realization 
must be such as will enable all of those 
properties to operate whose output is 
necessary to meet the demands of the 
public. 

Basing his calculations on statistics 
showing the normal yield from a total 
of 100 tons of various sizes of anthra- 
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One of the Glen Aiden Coal Company’s Pumping Plants. 





A pumping capacity of 823,000,000 


gallons a day is needed to keep anthracite mines from flooding 


cite to which he applied the maximum 
company prices obtained in 1921 and 
1922, Mr. Warriner states that the 
average realization by the producer is 
$6.28 a gross ton, while the average 
margin between production cost and 
mine price is but 54 cents per ton. 


But before any funds are available 
as profits or dividends, Mr. Warriner 
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Half a billion 


feet of lumber are used every year to protect passages 


says, there must be deducted from this 
margin ‘such summer and trade dis- 
counts as have been allowed and what- 
ever contributions are made to the Fed- 
eral Government in the way of taxes. 
Federal tax payments vary somewhat 
widely, according to the earnings of the 
companies and the total amount is not 
known. It is a safe guess, however, 
that the return on the investment in the 
last two years has ranged about 35 
cents to 40 cents a ton.” 


“When it is considered,’ Mr. War- 
riner goes on, “that under present con- 
ditions, the average investment in an 
anthracite property is from $8 to $8.50 
per ton of annual output, it is clearly 
apparent that the average return in the 
anthracite industry is not more than 5 
per cent on the investment, which not 
only is not excessive, but, because of 
the hazardous character of the business, 
does not offer attractive features to 
capital seeking safe and profitable em- 
ployment. Anthracite mining opera- 
tions, in order to insure against the 
risks inherent in the industry, should 
yield not less than 10 per cent.” 


The labor cost of producing fresh- 
nined commercial anthracite Mr. War- 
riner places at about $4.11 a ton. There 
should be added to this “in order to 
get the total cost of production, $1.05 
per gross ton for supplies and 58 cents 
per gross ton for overhead, making the 
total cost, exclusive of Federal taxes, 
$5.74 per gross ton.”’ The average cost 
of fresh-mined commercial coal for 
the anthracite region, he says, probably 
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will not vary five cents a ton up or 
down from this figure. 

Taking up the question of realiza- 
tion, Mr. Warriner goes on to say: 

“The prices for the domestic sizes of 
anthracite since September I, 1920, 
when the President’s commission hand- 
ed down its award, have ranged from 
$7.75 to $8.10 per gross on, f. o. b. 
mines. When these figures are com- 
pared with the total cost as shown 
above, it would seem that the gross 
margin on the mining operations is 
from $2 to $2.35 a ton. It must be 
remembered, however, that anthracite 
as it comes from the breaker is not all 
egg, stove and nut coal. Approximate- 
ly II per cent of the total output con- 
sists of pea coal that sells at little if 
any above the production cost, and of 
- from 25 to 30 per cent of so-called 
steam sizes that sell at less than the 
labor cost alone.” 


Taking the 100 tons of anthracite of 
various sizes on which he figures the 
average realization of $6.28 a gross ton, 
as a basis, and allocating the cost to 
the different sizes in proportion to the 
percentages produced and the price 
realized on them, Mr. Warriner con- 
tinues : 


“We then have as the mine cost of, 
say, a gross ton of stove coal, $7.40, 
of which $5.30:is for labor. Remem- 
ber this is the allocated actual cost— 
and that against the $5.30 allocated 
labor cost for stove coal must be set 
that of $2.29 for buckwheat, $1.64 for 
rice and 98 cents for barley. 

“Such a method of arriving at the 
cost is necessary, however, if anything 
like an understanding is to be had of 
what enters into the price of the coal 
which the consumer pays to his dealer. 
With this before us, we can show ap- 
proximately what are the factors enter- 
ing into the consumer’s price say, in 
New York City.” 

Mr. Warriner then cites figures to 
show the allocated cost of two sizes of 
anthracite at New York, developing the 
difference in the operator’s margin on 
the domestic and steam sizes, and con- 
verting gross tons of 2,240 pounds, the 
legal unit for anthracite in Pennsyl- 
vania, to net tons of 2,000 pounds, the 
unit at which it is sold in New York. 

In the case of stove coal, the total 
mine cost is placed at $6.61 per net 
ton, made up of these items: Labor, 
$4.73; Supplies, $1.21; General ex- 
pense, 67 cents. To this total is add- 
ed the operator’s margin of 62 cents, 
making the f. o. b. mine price $7.23. 
Transportation to New York costs 
$2.33 per net ton and lighterage is 45 
cents, making the total cost to the deal- 
er $10.01. The dealer’s cost of distri- 
bution, margin and profits added to 
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this make up the retail price of $13.30 
a net ton. 

As a contrast, with rice coal, one of 
the steam sizes, Mr. Warriner figures 
the total mine cost at $2.045 a net ton, 
to which is added the operator’s 
margin of only $0.187, making the 
f. o. b. mine cost $2.23. Transporta- 
tion charges on the anthracite steam 
sizes are $2.20 a net ton, plus 31 cents 
lighterage making the total cost at tide- 
water $4.74. The dealer’s cost of dis- 
tribution, margin and profits, figured 
at $2.35, added to this make the retail 
price at New York City $7.10 a net 
ton. 

In the face of this analysis by a man 
eminently qualified to speak for the an- 
thracite industry, there appear from 
time to time statements concerning 


LEGAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
STRIKE INJUNCTIONS 
(Continued from page 12.) 
bill or injunction order as interfering 
with freedom of speech or liberty of 
the press. 

As said by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Toledo Newspaper Co. v. 
United States, 247 U. S., 419-420: 

“The safeguarding and fructification 
of free and constitutional institutions 
is the very basis and mainstay on which 
the freedom of the press rests, and 
that freedom therefore does not and 
cannot be held to include the right vir- 
tually to destroy such institutions. It 
suffices to say that, however complete 
is the right of the press to state public 
thngs and discuss them, that right, as 
every other right enjoyed in human so- 
ciety, is subject to the restraints which 
separate right from wrong-doing.” 

Clearly, it is “wrong-doing,”’ under 
the circumstances alleged in the bill of 
complaint in the case which we are dis- 
cussing, for the defendants in that case, 
or any of them, by word of mouth, by 
letter or by any writing, to foster and 
encourage that railroad strike, which 
is in violation of and against the deci- 
sion of the Railroad Labor Board. 
That tribunal was established by Con- 
gress for the very purpose of decid- 
ing disputes between the railroads 
and their employes, to the end and pur- 
pose that the people of the United 
States shall not be annoyed, disturbed 
or injured in the matter of interstate 
commerce and interstate transportation 
by a railroad strike. That that part of 
the prayer of the bill which I have re- 
ferred to and quoted from herein, 
which, I understand, to be a part of 
the injunction order granted in that 
case, does not offend against the true 
principles of freedom of speech and 
liberty of the press will also be found 
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enormous hidden profits in the anthra- 
cite industry. These statements, vague 
as they are, have been repeated often 
enough to create an impression in the 
public mind that they contain an ele- 
ment of truth. 

President Harding has recently ap- 
pointed a commission, composed of 
men of international reputation, to con- 
duct an inquiry and ascertain all of the 
facts concerning the coal industry, both 
anthracite and bituminous. 

But unless this commission uncovers 
something about which those immedi- 
ately and intimately concerned - have 
never had any knowledge, it will be 
found that the facts, so far as they re- 
late to costs and margins, are in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Warriner’s analy- 
sis. 


by any one who will take the pains to 
consult the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the following cases, to say 
nothing of many other decisions of the 
Supreme Court that may be cited to the 
same effect: 

Robertson v. Baldwin, 165 U. S., at 
page 281; 

Gilbert v. Minnesota, 254 U. S., at 
page 332; 

Schenck v. United States, 249 U. S., 
at page 52; 

Hickson wv. United States, 258 Fed- 
eral Reporter, at pages 870 and 871; 

Fraina v. United States, 255 Federal 
Reporter, at pages 35 and 36; 

Frohwerk v. United States, 249 U. 
S., at pages 209 and 210. 

I observe, in the New York Times, 
of September 19th, the letter of Mr. 
Samuel Untermyer, accepting Mr. 
Keller’s request to press impeachment 
charges against the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Daugherty. In the course of that 
letter, Mr. Untermyer states: 


“The other matters to which you 
refer” (the injunction order granted 
by Judge Wilkerson, etc.), “have not 
yet been sufficiently studied by me, ex- 
cept that, in common with almost every 
lawyer in this country, I stand simply 
aghast at the terms of the injunction 
order in the railroad case.” * * * 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Unter- 
myer will sufficiently study the bill in 
equity in that case and the decisions of 
the Federal Courts applicable to the 
situation, only a few of which I have 
cited above. 

As in the course of his letter to Mr. 
Kelier, Mr. Untermyer states that he 
has “just returned from abroad,” I 
hardly see how he is able to state that 
“almost every lawyer in this country” 
stands “simply aghast at the terms of 
the injunction order in the railroad 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Ending Hardwood Lumber Waste 


Manufacturers’ Institute seeking to correct practices, which per- 
mit a loss of 500,000,000 feet a year because lumber grades 


are not formulated for the proper economic utilization of the wood 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By LANDON C. BELL 


Chairman, Publicity Committee, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


finished products made of hard- 

> wood lumber there is an almost 
unbelievable shrinkage in volume. The 
quantity of lumber which gets into the 
form of finished articles or commodi- 
ties, such as furniture, chairs, interior 
trim, music cabinets, hardwood floor- 
ing and so forth, is such a small per- 
centage of the gross volume of the 
hardwood trees cut as to be startling. 

American Forestry in a recent edi- 
torial called attention to the almost un- 
believable figures on the subject for 
which it quoted the Forest Service as 
authority, and pointed out that the 
shrinkage resulted from waste, much 
of which resulted from the “finicky” 
demands of customers, citing in sup- 
port of its indictment that thirty per 
cent of certain lumber perfectly suit- 
able for spools was wasted because it 
was off color. It was perfectly good, 
and perfectly sound, but it was not 
pure white. For spool stock we must 
have pure white until all white is gone 
—then probably we will be glad to have 
nice sound red-heart—but in the mean- 
time millions of feet of the wood is 
wasted because it is off color. This 
magazine very serviceably points out 
the necessity of the development of a 
national conscience on such subjects. 

William A. Durgin, Chief, Division 
of Simplified Practice, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, addressing an as- 
semblage of lumbermen in July last, 
speaking of waste, said: 

“Tt is in this most serious situation 
that the Department of Commerce 
hopes to be of vital assistance. Re- 
sponding to Secretary Hoover’s ques- 
tion, ‘What can the Department do to 
help?’ many business leaders have 
urged the great promise of material 
reduction of costs all along the line 
through waste elimination, and the 
elimination they have in view is quite a 
different thing from the “conservation” 
you lumbermen have heard very pos- 
sibly ad nauseam. It happens that this 
subject of waste has long been a pri- 
mary interest to Hoover. Some two 
years ago when he was president of the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
‘cieties, the organization undertook a 
careful survey of the wastes in six 


I reducing hardwood trees into the 


major industries—boots and_ shoes, 
clothing, textiles, printing, metal trades 
and building construction. The re- 
sults are published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. in ‘Waste in Industry,’ 
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and would well repay your detailed 
reading, but the outstanding fact for 
the moment is:this report shows that 
on the average, these six industries are 
being operated with a waste of 40 per 
cent—4o per cent of the capital, mate- 
rial labor, mental effort just thrown 
away with nothing to show for it! Of 
course, it’s an engineer’s report and 
some of you may want to discount the 
technical man’s findings, but surely 
you'll admit these engineers are at least 
half right and that would mean a waste 
of 20 per cent—$1r out of every $5 
destroyed. Assuming that something 
similar applies in your special field, 
this means an absolute waste of at least 
$1,000,000,000. and very probably 
much more in lumber last year. At 
least a half billion dollars wasted al- 
ready this year, even allowing for de- 
creased production.” 

If the figures given are correct for 
the six industries treated, undoubtedly 
they are conservative for the hardwood 
branch of the lumber industry, for 
there the informed know the waste is 
unusually heavy. 

Competent authorities estimate that 
there is in the hardwood industry a loss 


and waste of at least 500,000,000 feet 
annually of hardwood lumber, because 
lumber grades are not so formulated as 
to make possible proper economic utili- 
zation of hardwood lumber; in other 
words grades are such that fabricating 
consumers cannot avoid enormous 
waste in the utilization of the lumber 
which they are compelled to accept un- 
der present grade specifications and 
merchandising methods. 


There has been inadequate under- 
standing of the proper function of 
grading and inspection rules. They 
may, and do have, several useful pur- 
poses to serve. It is remarkable the 
amount of loose thinking which is in- 
dulged in, in respect thereto. 


Possibly the expression which is 
heard most often regarding rules, is 
that they are merely for the purpose 
of settling disputes. Another view of- 
ten expressed is that rules simply help 
to determine the measure of value and 
that it is not important what the rules 
are, because the value can be adjusted 
to the rules regardless of what they 
are. This last is a confused mixture 
of truth and error, and wholly ignores 
the utility feature—wholly overlooks 
the questions of waste and conserva- 
tion. 


The primary object of grading rules 
should be to enable those who use lum- 
ber—the fabricating manufacturers and 
consumers—to specify what they want 
and get it. A secondary purpose of 
grading rules is to afford a measure of 
value. The question of settling dis- 
putes, so far from being a primary ob- 
ject, is really incidental and practically 
negligible, since it is only with respect 
to a very small fraction of lumber pro- 
duction that any disputes ever arise. 

Rules for the grading of lumber 
should constitute engineering specifi- 
cations defining the boards or commod- 
ity which are to be included in a given 
grade; and these should be based upon, 
and made to conform to, the uses to 
which the lumber is intended to be put 
in consumption. The purpose—cer- 
tainly the primary purpose—of all 
specifications should be to describe 
what is necessary to fill a certain re- 
quirement. These specifications cannot 
be intelligently formulated without a 
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study of the utility requirements. 

The inspection of lumber is the ap- 
plication of those rules in the first in- 
stance when lumber is shipped, in order 
to select from the product of the log 
those boards which are in conformity 
with the specifications. Inspection at 
destination constitutes an inspection 
anew or a checking of the first inspec- 
tion to see whether the specifications 
have been properly applied. 

Grading and inspection rules in the 
hardwood industry have been based 
upon no such considerations and have 
not had this purpose in view. They 
have not been primarily based on con- 
sumption requirements and production 
possibilities. The grades have not had 
in view the filling of specific consump- 

‘tion and fabricating requirements. For 
example, the chair manufacturer and 
the case goods manufacturer have in 
the main had to get the cuttings they 
required from the same grades of lum- 
ber ; and these contain a varying assort- 
ment of boards, some of which are 
well adapted to the use of one manu- 
facturer and some to the other, but all 
of which no manufacturer can use with 
economy and without excessive waste. 

Even so simple a process as grade 
formulation, with specific reference to 
the character of use of the different 
manufacturers, based upon known and 
ascertained consumption requirements 
of the classes—a process which would 
be comparatively simple—has not been 
accomplished or even attempted in the 
past, and requested changes in this di- 
rection have been strenuously opposed 
in some quarters. If grades, con- 
structed after study in codperation with 
the consumers, based upon the practi- 
cal requirements of the respective in- 
dustries, were made standard, is there 
any doubt that they would be to the 
interest of those engaged in the dif- 
ferent fields of consumption thus con- 
sidered, and this process could be well 
accomplished, not only with respect to 
one consuming industry, but the con- 
suming industry as a whole. 

No one has the thought that a sep- 
arate grade, fitting every need in every 
industry, in size and specification, will 
be attempted. This would so multiply 
grades in respect to number, and re- 
quire such an amount of information 
as to the volume of consumption of the 
different items as to make any such 
plan unwieldy and impossible. 

It must be thoroughly realized by 
everybody that all grade rules must be 
practical. Any impractical plan will 
be worthless. No plan that is not rea- 
sonably workable can be adopted. Man- 
ufacturers cannot be expected to pro- 
duce something to exactly fit the multi- 
tudinous assortment of patterns that 
the six or eight thousand hardwood 


consumers in the country use. This 
would fill their yards with such varie- 
ties and numbers of grades as to make 
any such plan impossible of adoption. 

It should be clearly understood that 
whether from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer or the consumer, grade 
rules must not attempt the impossible ; 
and anything that is not reasonably and 
practically possible, is not possible. 

But an adequate survey, intelligent- 
ly made, and a willingness to standard- 
ize consumption requirements, and a 
classification of similar needs in all in- 
dustries, reduced to units and multiples, 
will enable the maximum number of 
consumption requirements to be met by 
the formulation of grade specifications, 
with the specific purpose of covering 
these requirements. This is but an- 
other way of saying that in the survey 
consumption requirements will be 
grouped and classified so that the max- 
imum number will be served by the 
minimum number of grades. This is 
what is demanded by a sensible adap- 
tation of production to consumption. 

It is contemplated that the changes 
made in grade rules will be the result 
of complete agreement with the repre- 
sentatives of consumers. 

An illustration here will be indulged. 
Take for instance, four boards, which 
under present specifications will grade 
No. 1 Common. One of the boards 
would work admirably for a table man- 
ufacturer or other fabricator requiring 
a good percentage of fairly long cut- 
tings. 

Another of these boards could not be 
used advantageously by the table manu- 
facturer, as it would produce none of 
the long cuttings required, but this 
board could be used very advantageous- 
ly by, say a chair manufacturer. 

The third board only 3 inches wide 
could not be used to advantage by the 
table manufacturer, or manufacturers 
having such requirements, but it could, 
like the second board, be used to good 
advantage by the chair manufacturer. 

The fourth board could not be used 
satisfactorily by a table manufacturer 
at all, but it could be used by a floor- 
ing manufacturer with less than 15 
per cent waste. 

Under present specifications, a 
manufacturer engaged in any of the 
above lines of manufacture, would 
have to take all four boards in the 
one grade and pay the same price 
for them. The present grade rules 
for lumber are archaic, crude and un- 
scientific and make necessary and in- 
evitable an enormous waste of lum- 
ber. We do not merely mean to say 
that under these rules a large amount 
of waste is possible; we mean to 
make it much stronger; we mean to 
say that under these rules a vast 


amount of unnecessary waste is in- 
evitable. 

No particular consuming industry 
can use to advantatge all of the boards 
that fall within present grade defini- 
tion of any grade, and every industry 
experiences a great variation in the 
waste that obtains in working different 
boards which fall within the present 
grade. 


The proper determining factor in 
grade making should be the net yield 
of a board in the sizes desired for 
fabrication by the consumer. If 
this factor is given its proper place, 
the definition can be so simply and 
plainly expressed as to make their 
interpretation and application ex- 
tremely easy. 

Higher grades are getting scarcer 
and more costly, that is the proportion 
of the higher grades to the total yield 
of the log is growing less. The lower 
grades are correspondingly getting to 
be greater in proportion, and these are 
now produced and merchandised in 
such a way as to make it impossible 
for much of the lower grades to move 
in the channels of commerce. 

Of course, when we speak of low 
grades, this does not mean that the 
good lumber in the boards falling in 
those grades is of any less intrinsic val- 
ue or worth than similar lumber of the 
boards in the higher grades. It merely 
means, or may mean, that the boards 
simply do not produce the same quan- 
tities of the same quality of lumber 
that are produced from the boards in 
the higher grades. And here is the 
important matter already alluded to: 
if grades are so formulated as to make 
the determining factor the net yield of 
the board of the lumber required, the 
way will be opened for the utilization 
of the good lumber that is available in 
the required dimensions, etc., produced 
from the boards in what is now called 
the lower grades, because the good lum- 
ber in these grades is just as good as 
any, but it is locked behind a kind of 
economic barrier at the present time 
under present specifications. There is 
no certainty whatever as to the yield — 
for a particular fabricator from any 
given quantity of the commodity, and 
the net yield from any particular quan- 
tity of lumber in any grade under pres- 
ent grade specifications is a very un- 
certain quantity. This situation would 
be wholly corrected in all grades if the 


- fundamental basis of the grade speci- 


fications were as pointed out—the net 
yield to the utility fabricating the lum- 
ber. 

The benefits to be derived by the 
consumers and producers as well as the 
public at large (the latter as a result 
of conservation and lower prices of 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Great Ports Of The Nation—Seattle 


Commerce of the Northwest city has jumped tremendously in ten 
years, caused the construction of piers half a mile long and is 
giving magnificent returns to the people for their investment 
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7 HEN acity’s population jumps 
from 80,000 to 343,000 in 20 
years, recording a gain of 

263,000, there are sound economic rea- 
sons back of it. In 1902 there were 
80,000 people in Seattle, and the 1922 
directory estimate of the metropolitan 
area is 343,000. Mere geographical 
advantage, coupled with wealth of na- 
tural resources, could not have brought 
about this gain if there had not been 
the progressive western spirit. So it is 
that Seattle, always with its eyes on 
its future as a world port, has inaugu- 
rated an experiment in port develop- 
ment the control of which may be des- 
tined to have a far-reaching and signi- 
ficant effect upon the future organiza- 
tion of seaports of this nation. 

To understand why Seattle has in- 
vested millions of public money in 
docks and terminals one should realize 
the natural advantages which are 
Seattle’s. Seattle is the metropolis, 
commercial, transportation and ship- 
ping center of the Pacific Northwest, 
which in 1921 produced 119,000,000 
bushels of wheat; 48,000,000 bushels 
of oats; 9,838,000 bushels of corn; I1,- 
377,000 bushels of barley; 2,542,000 
bushels of rye; 8,800,000 tons of hay; 
35,035,000 bushels of apples; 2,988,- 
000, bushels of 
pears; 1,775,000 
bushels of 
peaches. . 

The total value 
of agricultural, 
horticultural, 
dairy products, 
wool, poultry 
and live stock 
sales in the terri- 
tory in which 
Seattle is the 
predominant city 
in 1921 amount- 
ed to $550,000, 
000. To this 
must be added 
the tremendous 
revenue which 
comes from the 
minerals, timber 
and fisheries. The 
Pacific North- 
west is produc- 


ing in excess of a billion dollars 
worth of new wealth every year. 
Then add the commerce of Alaska 
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amounting to more than $100,000,- 
000 annually. 

Seattle is the supply point which can 
reach the 200,000 farmers in the Paci- 
fic Northwest. It enjoys terminal rail 
rates, made to meet the water rate on 
the intercoastal service. The farming 





Largest commercial dock in the world—more than half mile long, one city block wide, with 
five miles of railroad trackage 


and mining sections ship to Puget 
Sound, where rail meets sail. 

Seattle is the nearest American port 
to the 475,000,000 people in China, 
Japan and the Philippines, growing 
markets for United States trade. 

In 1920 there were 52 more foreign 
sailings to the Far East through the 
straits of Juan de Fuca than from the 
Columbia River ports, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego combined. 
These lines, like the American, want 
the short route to the Orient. So do 
shippers. Seattle is 96 miles nearer 
to New York than any California port. 

Four times as much Chinese and 
Japanese exports to the United States 
came through the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca in 1920 than through all other 
Pacific Coast gateways combined. 

The fact that Seattle is the only 
major port in the United States in 
which no dredging has to be done for 
ship channels is an asset of prime im- 
portance. Outside of Seattle, the prin- 
cipal ports, San Francisco, New York, 
New Orleans, Gulf ports, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston have required in 
the past and will require in the future 
an expenditure of millions to provide 
ship channels. 

The ample depth of water in Puget 
Sound, the mini- 
mum being 156 
feet, makes it pos- 
sible for ships, no 
matter how large, 
to come to this 
port and find a 
berthage without 
even the aid of a 
pilot or a tow. 

But this unique 
advantage, unless 
coupled up with 
modern facilities, 
would have 
availed Seattle 
nothing, and as a 
pioneer it created 
in 1911, through 
legislative act, a 
corporationknown 
as the Port Com- 
mission. The law 
conferred broad 
and comprehen- 
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sive powers on this new form of muni- 
cipality. To date this specialized form 
of municipal corporation owns terminal 
properties valued at approximately 
$16,000,000. 

These include piers and cargo sheds, 
concrete warehouses for general stor- 
age, cold storage plants, a million bush- 
el grain elevator located on tidewater, 
a terminal icing plant, large reservoirs 
and bulking equipment for Oriental 
oils, marine ways, mooring basins and 
special accommodations for taking 
care of the great fishing fleet which 
goes yearly to the waters of Alaska 
and Puget Sound. 


These public terminals handle ap- 
proximately one-third of the water- 
borne commerce of Seattle harbor ; and 
during the past three years have 
handled in excess of 60 per cent of 
the transpacific freights. When one 
considers that in 1918, under stress of 
war tonnage, the Washington Customs 
District, with Seattle the leading port 
in that district, handling 80 per cent of 
the transpacific freight, was second 
district in the United States, one com- 
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prehends the vast volume of business 
that has been handled over these pub- 
lic terminals in the recent years. 

The great gain of directly operating 
these publicly owned terminals as a 
business concern in Seattle lies in the 
fact that the terminals are open to all 
commerce, at all times, upon equal 
terms. In other words, the publicly 
operated terminal is a free highway, 
over which commerce may pass, into 
which any railroad can bring its freight, 
or any steamship line its cargo. 


While in other ports steamship com- 
panies are required to pay rental for 
piers, or a certain amount to get pref- 
erential assignments, or a _ certain 
amount for berthage, a ship can sail 
into the harbor of Seattle from any 
place in the world, can secure a berth 
at one of these publicly operated docks, 
without any cost whatsoever for berth- 
ing. 

When one compares this situation 
with the Port of New York, where 
steamship lines are paying now as high 
as $300,000 per year for a narrow and 
inefficient terminal, one grasps the sig- 
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nificance of the Port of Seattle, with 
its publicly owned and publicly oper- 
ated terminals free to the shipping 
world. 


Another factor which makes the 
Port of Seattle terminal one of the 
most efficient and economical in the 
United States, both for the rail and 
water carrier, is the large size of the 
ocean piers. Of the seven existing 
piers of the Port of Seattle, all of 
them are larger than the average 
ocean terminal found in other ports. 
Two of these terminals, Smith Cove 
Pier A and Smith Cove Pier B, are 
the largest commercial terminals of 
pier construction to be found in any 
port in the world. These two piers 
are each approximately a half mile 
in length; one is 310 feet wide, and 
the other is 365 feet wide. Each of 
the piers has approximately four 
miles of railroad trackage, thus en- 
abling some 300 cars to be stored on 
the pier at one time. These two 
piers will accommodate at one time 
twenty ocean freighters of the 8,800- 
ton type built by the Shipping Board. 


Seattle—showing some of the sixty-eight piers and part of the retail section 
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Smith Cove Pier A has handled sev- 
en such ocean freighters at one time, 
loading and discharging cargo with- 
out any noticeable congestion. 
Along the whole length of these 
piers on either side two parallel tracks 
have been laid. Cargo can be loaded 
directly from car to vessel. No truck- 
ing is required on the docks and the 
freight is handled almost entirely by 
mechanical equipment. During the past 
four years quite a large percentage of 
the cargo has been thus handled direct- 
ly at an average cost running around 20 
cents a ton. The Seattle Port Com- 


mission claims it is a trail-blazer in the 
matter of reducing the high cost of 
terminal operations. 
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rape seed and maize from the Man- 
dasan Maru at 39 cents per ton. Six 
55-ton boilers were loaded from car to 
ship’s hold at an average of a boiler 
every 13 minutes. 

The Port Commission, in laying out 
its terminals, did not consider the ocean 
pier the complete terminal unit but 
regarded such a terminal unit as com- 
plete only when the ocean pier was sup- 
ported by a terminal warehouse. Thus, 
the Port Commission has constructed 
not only warehouses for general miscel- 
laneous cargo but has also built a bulk 
grain elevator, two large cold storage 
plants, and storage plants for vegetable 
oils with a capacity of approximately 
two and a half million gallons. 
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warehouses, particularly the plant at 
Spokane Street Terminal, where the 
latest facilities have been provided for 
freezing, handling and storing the fish 
products of Alaska, have been an in- 
estimable boon to the independent fish- 
ermen. Sharp freezing rooms that can 
be lowered to a temperature of 30 de- 
grees below zero have been installed 
for freezing the largest fish and the 
storage rooms are capable of handling 
Over 4,000,000 pounds of fish at one 
time. 

In the large seven-story cold storage 
building at this terminal which has a 
capacity of 20,000 tons or approximate- 
ly 600 railroad cars of freight requir- 
ing refrigeration, will be found apples 
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Great traveling crane used on the Seattle piers—lifts 65 tons, carries 30 tons 


On the dock it has a 325-horsepower 
gantry traveling crane, one 125-ton 
steel derrick, several 35-ton locomotive 
cranes, a 12-ton stiff-leg derrick, and 
also a large amount of movable equip- 
ment such as tractors, and trailers, 
portable incline conveyors, electric 
stacking elevators, gravity roll convey- 
ors and other equipment. 

Some unloading records are 5,768 
barrels of oil from steamer City of 
Spokane at a cost of nine cents per 
barrel; 3,000 tons of bean cake and 
sugar from the same vessel, handled by 
tractors, trailers and loading platforms 
at 20 cents per ton; 1,000 tons beans, 


In addition to the ownership of the 
six terminal units the Port of Seattle 
owns a considerable upland acreage, 
which has been leased to encourage in- 
dustrial development. 

The Port of Seattle is the pioneer of 
all Harbor Boards in the establishment 
of public cold storage terminal plants 
and these warehouses and facilities are 
the largest and finest in the West. 

Ranking a close second to the great 
lumber industry of the Northwest, the 
fish industry has made Seattle the lead- 
ing port in the United States in the 
volume and value of fish products of 
all kinds. The specialized cold storage 


and pears from the interior, barreled 
berries from the surrounding valleys, 
reindeer meat from Alaska, and beef, 
eggs, butter and cheese for the local 
markets. 

The Port of Seattle also has its own 
ice manufacturing plant—so tons being 
the output per day—although this 
capacity can be increased to 100 tons 
per day with the addition of a small 
amount of equipment. A large sized 
storage house, capable of holding 5,000 
tons of ice gives an opportunity for the 
manufacture of ice during the winter 
months. This ice is used for icing rail- 
road cars and supplying boats with 
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crushed ice as well, large quantities of 
which are used by the fishermen’s fleet. 

At the Bell Street Terminal cold 
storage plant of 10,000 tons capacity, 
situated on the central waterfront, 
dairy products and vegetables are 
stored for local consumption. Also this 
plant is given over largely to the stor- 
age of mild cured salmon and salt her- 


ring. 
The aim of the 
terminals there, 


both public and 
private, to allow 
quick loading and 
unloading of ships 
so that as little 
time as possible 
will be spent in 
port, thereby 
bringing about a 
great reduction in 
the cost of operat- 
ing a carrier, has 
been of distinct 
advantage to this 
city. 

Seattle has an 
advantage over 
any California 
port in mileage to 
the Far East, the 
advantage to Vla- 
divostok being 
296 miles, to Yo- 
kohama 273 miles, 
to Hong Kong 302 miles, to Batavia 
280 miles, to Manila 476 miles and to 
Alaska 800 miles. This saving in dis- 
tance, added to the lack of congestion 
at terminals here, and with the most 
modern mechanical equipment, means a 
big saving to the ship operator. 


The profits of the public terminals, 
instead of being distributed as divi- 
dends to stockholders, have been rein- 
vested in additional properties which in 
their turn are increasing the earning. 
Taxpayers have received, in addition to 
the shape of added properties, returns 
to the extent of 100 per cent on their 
investment from business operation 
alone. 


Seattle has 190 miles of waterfront. 
The combined areas of the wharves, 
public and private, is tort acres. The 
spur track capacity of these wharves is 
2,100 cars, and there is a berthing 
capacity of all piers here for 110 400- 
foot ships. The storage capacity of the 
wharves and adjacent warehouses is 
700,000 tons of merchandise, 5,000 
cars of steel and machinery, 35,000 
tons for cold storage, 5,000,000 bush- 
els of grain, 12,000 tons of coal, 1,500,- 
ooo gallons of fuel oil, and 26,000,000 
gallons of vegetable oil. 


The number of tons of cargo which 
can be loaded under normal conditions 
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on vessels at Seattle per 24 hours is as 
follows: 


General Merchandise....... 
Steel and Heavy Machinery. 


$75,000 
68,000 


Lumber (B. M. feet)...... 8,000,000 


Grain: 
(a) Bulk .... ee 


(b) Sacked ... geen 


10,000 
48,000 





Publicly owned terminal with capacity for 20,000 tons of perishable products in refrigerated space 


Oils 
(a) Fuel Oil (barrels)... 10,000 
(b) Vegetable Gil. . 7,000 
Onl mere cite. ole | oe 30,000 


Seattle has another advantage in that 
it has a great fresh-water or inner 
harbor and it is the only port in the 
United States having both fresh and 
salt water harbors. In 1917 Seattle 
and the Government, as a joint enter- 
prise, dug a canal and built locks, cap- 
able of accommodating a vessel 780 
feet long, connecting Puget Sound with 
the fresh waters of Lakes Union and 
Washington, which form the boundar- 
ies of the city limits. Here ships can 
load without adjustment of tides and 
crafts can also rid themselves of sea- 
growths by going into the inner harbor. 
The War Department now has before 
it a recommendation that it widen the 
canal to 300 feet, deepen it to a depth 
of 37 feet at low tide, and build an- 
other an dlarger lock to facilitate the 
movement of the largest cargo car- 
riers. 

Activities of the public terminals, in 
building terminals attractive to ship 
operators, have been reflected in the 
enterprise shown by owners of private 
terminals, many of which are excellent- 
ly suited for needs of individual lines. 
One of the largest private terminals 
in Harbor Island, where warehouses 
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are built in separate units and where 
the cargo sheds, warehouses, oil bulk- 
ing plants and storage yards all have 
the latest mechanical appliances. This 
terminal was built with a war-time 
rush, work starting February 1, 1918. 

Goods are often moved by tractor 
trains direct from shipside to the num- 
bered section of the warehouse desig- 
nated for term- 
storage without 
even touching the 
dock or transit 
shed floor. There 
is also a battery of 
steel storage tanks 
for bulk oil and 
similar commodi- 
ties. Thirty such 
tanks, with a ca- 
pacity of ten thou- 
sand gallons each, 
are surrounded by 
a concrete wall. In 
another section 
are wooden jack- 
eted tanks for fish 
oil, an Oriental 
nut warehouse 
and special facili- 
ties for handling 
Oriental cargo. 

Seattle for years 
has been known to 
ship owners as the 
cheapest port be- 
cause there is no compulsory towage or 
pilotage and with the facilities for ex- 
peditious hauling of cargo there is a 
quick turnaround of the ship. Also, a 
vessel is sure of a return cargo be- 
cause of the heavy offerings of lumber, 
wheat and flour. In May of this year 
the port became also the cheapest for 
the shipper for an arrangement was en- 
tered into whereby the railroads and 
steamship companies absorb the han- 
dling and terminal charges on through 
cargo, thus relieving the shipper of 
these expenses formerly assessed 
against his tonnage. Also, cargo which 
formerly had to move out within ten 
days to get the preferential rail import 
rate, can now remain here one year and 
still get the rate when it is shipped. 
This has stimulated the reconditioning, 
partial manufacturing and distribution 
of imports, especially from the Orient, 
much of this business being taken 
away from Minnesota transfer and 
from some of the eastern distributing 
centers. 


Along with the public development 
of terminals here has gone the exten- 
sion of privately owned terminals, and 
Seattle to-day has 68 docks, public and 
private, with an area of 142 acres, cap- 
able of accommodating 120 400-foot 
ships and the docks have rail facilities 
for 3,000 cars. The privately owned 
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docks are modern and compete with 
the big publicly owned and operated 
terminals. 

Recognition of Seattle as the port 
where the American merchant marine 
must meet the foreign competition on 
the Pacific is found in the allocation by 
the Shipping Board of five eight-mil- 
lion-dollar combination passenger and 
freight ships for the run from Seattle 
to China, Japan and the Philippines. 
Freight is being transported on these 
boats from Seattle to Yokohama in ten 
days, which is faster than freight and 
commodities are moved from New 
York to Minneapolis. Recently a ship- 
ment of silk was landed in New York 
14 days after it left Yokohama, trans- 
shipment being made through Seattle. 

Puget Sound is the gateway where 
the British, American and Japanese 
lines are fighting for supremacy on the 
Pacific, and the Shipping Board has 
recognized that if it is to compete with 
foreign lines it must move cargo on 
the shortest, most expeditious route. 


Seattle is a striking example of what 
a community can do when it believes 
in itself and takes advantage of its na- 
tural resources and location. Not 
many years ago, Seattle was a mill town 
on the tide flats and hillside. People 
from outside said: “You cannot build 
a city here. You are cut off from the 
world by the Cascades.” Seattle Spir- 
it answered: “Then we will build a 
railroad over and through them.” To- 
day electric engines haul great trains 
over these majestic mountains which 
water the famous irrigated sections. 

Seattleites were told they had no 
building site; that they couldn’t build 
a city on a mountain. So they said: 
“Be thou cast into the seas,” and it 
was done. They washed away great 
hills and with the surplus dirt built up 
tide flats and factory sites. 

What has made possible Seattle be- 
ing the metropolis of the Pacific North- 
west to-day, and a city looking forward 
to a million population, is a spirit born 
in the early days when the men of the 
little community set out with their own 
hands to build the railroad that would 
not come otherwise; a spirit that in the 
days of ’93 gave Seattle the distinc- 
tion of being one of the few American 
cities to escape a bank failure; that 
sent to the Johnstown sufferers a re- 
lief fund when Seattle was in the 
ashes; that financed the Alaska-Yu- 
kon-Pacific Exposition in forty-eight 
hours, and opened it complete, on time. 

There are many middle-aged people 
in Seattle to-day who remember the 
community as a frontier trading post 
of a few thousand persons thirty-five 
vears ago. Then it had no railroad, 
one crude dock, no outside commerce, 
and was cut off from the East by the 


Cascades Mountains. It was in 1897 
that a steamer, the Portland, arrived 
from Alaska with the first word of the 
Klondike gold strike. Seattle changed 
to a bustling metropolitan city with its 
name on the lips of people in all parts 
of the world. A more picturesque arg- 
osy never sailed the seas than the ar- 
mada which bare the gold seekers and 
supplies to the Northland. 


The history of Seattle’s development 
is fraught with the romance of empire 
development. It is interwoven with 
the progress of the great West. It is 
part of the Alaskan gold rush and the 
civilizing of the vast empire of the 
North. Seattle’s progress is a chapter 
of the modernization and awakening 
of the Sampsons of the East—Japan 
and China, oldest and richest of Far 
Eastern empires and of the new coun- 
try that stretches across Northern Asia 
and Siberia. 


In 1902 there were 80,000 people 
in Seattle, in 1910 there were 207,000, 
and in 1920 the population had jumped 
to 315,652, and to-day it is 343,000. 
In 1900 Seattle’s bank deposits were 
$17,000,000 and in 1920 they were 
$154,530,000. ‘The assessed valuation 
in 1900, based on a 50 per cent value 
was $40,000,000 and in 1920 was 
$245,832,000. In 1900 less than 700,- 
000 tons of cargo passed over Seattle 
piers, and in 1920 this had increased to 
5,227,000 tons. There was an increase 
of nearly 1,000 per cent in the com- 
merce moving through the Puget 
Sound gateway in ten years and in 
1918 under stress of wartime cargo 
movement the Washington Customs 
District, of which Seattle is the chief 
port. was the second in the United 
States, being surpassed only by New 
York. 

Seattle citizens, aroused because a 
railroad had selected a rival Sound city 
as its western terminal with the inten- 
tion of keeping Seattle a lumber camp, 
showed their pluck and men and 
women of the community started to 
build a railroad of their own. Then 
James J. Hill saw in Seattle a world 
city and built the Great Northern 
terminals in Seattle. Then came the 
Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and then E. H. 
Harriman, although he had his rail- 
roads in three other Pacific Coast gate- 
ways, extended the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem to Seattle. Seattle is also Pacific 
coast terminus of the Burlington Sys- 
tem. 

Thus, Seattle has five American 
trans-continental railroad lines and 
physical connections with two Canad- 
ian trans-Pacific systems, more trans- 
portation than serves any other Pacific 
port. The Japanese and_ British 
promptly recognized the advantages 


of Seattle as a port. Trans-continen- 
tal railroads terminating in Seattle 
have a combined acreage of rail- 
road yards of 2,621 acres, with 450 
miles of track. Spur track capacity of 
the wharves, both ship side and land 
side, is 2,000 cars. To accommodate its 
ever-increasing foreign coastwise trade 
Seattle has sixty piers, and seven ter- 
minals are municipally owned and 
operated. 

Location has established Seattle as 
the American port through which pass- 
es the larger part of the exchange of 
commodities between the United States 
and the consumers and producers of 
Alaska and of the Orient. The gold, 
copper and fish of Alaska, and the rub- 
ber, oil, silk, hides, tea and other raw 
materials of the Orient come to Seattle, 
and the ships that bring them carry 
back lumber, wheat iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, clothing, and the hundreds of 
other manufactured articles that the 
people of the countries of the Pacific 
require. 

Seattle is also the ocean-gate through 
which the lumber, wheat, fruit, cop- 
per, lead and other raw products of 
the Northwestern part of the United 
States make their way to tidewater and 
thence by ships to the Atlantic, to 
Europe, and to world markets. 





LEGAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
STRIKE INJUNCTIONS 
(Continued from page 16.) 
case.” For my part, letters and con- 
versations that I have received and 
had with several lawyers in different 
parts of the United States, who have 
really studied these questions, prove 
to me that the views of many eminent 
lawyers in the United States are in 
accord with the views which I have 
expressed herein and at utter variance 
with the admittedly hasty views, on 
this important question, which Mr. Un- 
termyer has so glibly expressed. As 
yet I have found no lawyer, except Mr. 
Untermyer, who stood “simply 
aghast” at the terms of that injunction 
order. 


If you are seeking a fine 
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LAW AND DUTY 


66 N OW I want to say that those 

who incite to disorder at the 
time of an industrial dispute are the 
real enemies of labor. They really 
plot revolution, that is what those 
gentlemen are after, and they go just 
as far at one stage as they dare to 
go, and then they stop, waiting for 
another time. 

“T want to say that the most serious 
harm that is done to the cause of labor 
is that which results from lawlessness 
and violence. A worthy cause does 
not need to be supported by lawless- 
ness and violence. A just cause has 
back of it the greatest weapon in this 
country that it can possibly have, and 
that is public opinion. 

“Lawlessness deprives the cause of 
the support of public opinion. 

“Why, no greater injury to the 
cause of labor has ever been done in 
this country in my judgment than 
the Herrin massacre, and I want to 
say that as long as I am Governor 
of this State we will have no Herrin 
massacre, if you please.” 
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These utterances were made by a 
man who is not merely playing poli- 
tics for temporary gain, but by one 
to whom politics seems to be but an 
incident in the business of running 
a state government on a business basis. 
Governor Miller has impressed the 
majority of people that he is giving a 
straight, economic administration. He 
has been a good friend of labor, not 
the kind of a friend that believes in 
keeping friendship with patronage, but 
in doing the larger things that count 
for future peace and business develop- 
ment. He believes in law and order. 
He is determined to have it, for he is 
firmly convinced that lawlessness is 
not only the greatest enemy of indus- 
try but of labor itself. 

He believes in the State Police as 
a great means of preserving order and 
of enforcing the laws as passed. He 
says the Governor is charged with 
preserving the peace and that he will 
send the State Police at any time that 
the local forces are not able to cope 
with a situation—“‘Not to intervene in 
the dispute, not to take one side or the 
other, but to suppress lawlessness, to 
suppress disorder, to preserve the 
lives and property of the people, to 
preserve the liberty of the people.” 

Such an attitude throughout the 
country would do as much as any 
other one thing to restore the whole 
industrial community to sane, safe 
and sure prosperity. 





TWO PER CENT IMMIGRATION 


pQCD has gone back to work. 
This is shown in reports from all 
over the country. But, also, some of 
our Congressmen have gone back to 
work, carrying monkey-wrenches. 
They have begun to tinker with the 
immigration works; they want to 
change the present law and cut the 
quota of aliens coming to this country 
from three per cent to two per cent. 
If this is done, where are we to 
get our common labor—the diggers, 
the road workers, the building and 
farm hands and all the other persons 
required for the foundational work 
underlying all production and_ busi- 
ness? Certainly not in America, for 
the American youth will not do the 
work; he wants something easier, 
something more congenial. 


-up in the fall. 
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Government Above Unions 


(From statement by Attorney-General 
Daugherty at Chicago, September 1, in 
application for injunction to restrain 
striking unions from interference with 
the railroads.) ; 
¢6-7. HERE comes a time in 

the history of all na- 
tions when the people must be 
advised whether they have a 
government or not. The un- 
derlying principle involved in 
this action, is the survival and 
supremacy of the government 
of the United States. No union 
or combination of unions can, 
under our law, dictate to the 
American Union. When the 
unions claim the right to dic- 
tate to the government and to 
dominate the American people, 
and deprive the people of the 
necessities of life, then the gov- 
ernment will destroy the 
unions, for the government of 
the United States is supreme 
and must endure. So long and 
to the extent I can speak for 
the government of the United 
States I will use the power of 
the government within my con- 
trol to prevent the labor unions 
of the country from destroying 
the open shop.” 





Official and unofficial reports show 
that there is practically no such thing 
as unemployment in this country to- 
day ; there has been a shortage of com-_ 
mon labor all through the summer, 
according to some surveys. This be- 
gan with the rush of building opera-— 
tions and continued with the resump- 
tion of seasonal occupations that start 
The great road-build-_ 
ing programs under way all over the 
country took up whatever slack there 
was in the ranks of the unemployed. 


As against the national conference | 
on unemployment, called by Mr. 
Hoover a year ago, we have no need 
for such a thing to-day; the necessity 
is for a national conference on un- 
filled jobs. The great need is work- 
ers. There are not enough day labor- 
ers to do the hand and hod work that 
American youth refuse. Even under 
the present three per cent restriction 
there are not enough workers coming 
into the country to make up for the: 
flow outward of those industrious. 
people who save their money so they 
can go back to the land of their birth. 
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The Two New Directors Of The N. A. M. 


GEORGE ALFRED GALLIVER 
of Massachusetts 
EORGE ALFRED GALLIVER, 
President of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, of Holyoke, was 
born at Ingersoll, Ontario, on January 
9g, 1872. 

He started his industrial career as 
a boy in the position of telegraph 





Mr. Galliver 


operator on the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road and was steadily advanced 
through the various departments un- 
til when he had reached his majority 
he occupied an important and confiden- 
tial position with the operating head of 
that road. 

In 1890 he became Sales Manager 
of the United States Graphite Com- 
pany, of Saginaw, Michigan, which 
position he held for two years, when 
he went with the Chicago Paint Com- 
pany as Secretary and Treasurer of 
that corporation, remaining with them 
for two years, and then transferring 
his activities to Merkel & Company, 
produce commission merchants of 
Chicago, becoming president of that 
organization. 

In 1895 he became the Superintend- 
ent and subsequently the Sales Man- 
ager of the Monarch Cycle Manufac- 
turing Company and the Chicago Sew- 
ing Machine Company, with which 
concerns he remained until 1898, when 
he became the Scientific Representa- 
tive of Parke, Davis & Company, of 
Detroit, Michigan. 





In 1900 he accepted the position 
of Sales Manager of the American 
Bicycle Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, and two years later became 
the General Manager of the Stearns 
& Culver Lumber Company, of Bag- 
dad, Florida. 

i‘rom 1906 to 1909 he was General 
Manager of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine Company and the National 
Sweeper Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey, and from 1909 to 1917 he was 
associated with Harrison Williams, 
public utilities and investment bank- 
ers, and during that period served as 
President of the Central States Elec- 
tric Corporation, Vice-President of 
the Federal Utilities, Inc., and the 
same positions in the Republic Rail- 
way & Light Company, the Mahoning 
& Shenango Railway & Light Com- 
pany, and was President of the Elec- 
tric Investment Corporation and of 
the Utilities Securities Corporation. 

Four years ago he became President 
of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, of Holyoke, Mass., which posi- 
tion he still holds. 

He is a Director in the Paper Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing Company, the 
American Paper Exports, Inc., of New 
York, the Chicopee National Bank, of 
Springfield, and for three years has 
been Vice-President of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 

He is a Director of the Eastern 
States Agricultural & Industrial 
League, a trustee of the Holyoke City 
Hospital and a member of a large num- 
ber of scientific and trade associations. 

He married Lillian Campbell, of 
Deland, Illinois, on July 7, 1901. 








AN OPEN FORUM 


The large number of letters re- 
ceived by the Editor of “American 
Industries,” discussing industrial, 
financial, taxation, immigration or 
matters relating to general business, 
has prompted the opening of the col- 
umns of “American Industries” to 
its readers for discussion of any sub- 
ject they may wish to take up. 

An Open Forum for these com- 
munications starts in this issue, 
page 29. 


E. J. MILLER 
of Missouri 

E J. MILLER, President of the St. 
¢ Louis Screw Company, is a di- 
rector of the Associated Industries of 
Missouri, also the Manufacturers’ and 
Merchants’ Association of St. Louis. 
He is also a councillor of the National 

Metal Trades Association. 





Mr. Miller 


Mr. Miller is one of the strongest 
advocates of the open shop in Mis- 
souri and has been very active in pro- 
moting this idea in St. Louis. 

The name of E. J. Miller is one to 
conjure with in the industrial district 
of St. Louis. He is known as a care- 
ful conservative student of problems 
which affect business and his advice 
and counsel is always solicited in their 
solution. The St. Louis Screw Com- 
pany is one of the largest of its kind 
in the Middle West, and the system 
of employment under which it oper- 
ates, originated by its president, has 
been extremely successful in the pre- 
vention of labor difficulties. In a re- 
cent referendum taken by the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce on the open 
shop, Mr. Miller was asked by the 
committee to write the affirmative argu- 
mert, the negative being drawn by a 
prominent labor leader. The result 
of the referendum was as follows: 
Fourteen hundred and thirty-nine in 
favor of open shop; twelve for closed 
union shop; forty-six for closed non- 
union shop, 
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CONSERVING OUR HARDWOOD 
(Continued from page 18.) 
finished articles), would be so far- 
reaching and important as to approach 

the revolutionary. 

The foregoing suggests the possibili- 
ties in the plan of intelligent grade 
formulation. Such grade specifications 
cannot be prepared without the cooper- 
ation of consumers, for there must be 
the consideration of the utilization of 
the lumber, because it would be absurd 
for the producers to attempt to stand- 
ardize what consumers cannot use, and 
consumers cannot standardize what 
manufacturers cannot produce, and in 
order for one to be commensurate with 
the other, it must be the result of the 
joint or united judgment of the pro- 
ducers and consumers. Therefore, the 
hardwood manufacturers realize that 
a complete, accurate survey in consider- 
able detail must be made of the con- 
sumption uses, as well as of the pro- 
duction possibilities. 

The consumers and their needs are 
basic factors in. the problem equally 
with the producers and their produc- 
tion possibilities. From these factors 
arises the vast engineering problem up- 
on which standardization proposals and 
conclusions must be considered and de- 
cided. To endeavor to standardize 
grade definitions or grade specifications 
without adequate, sufficient and accur- 
ate basic information of this kind 
would be as futile as it would be illog- 
ical. 

But there can be no doubt that when 
this is accomplished, it will result to 
the enormous advantage and benefit of 
producers, consumers and the public. 
This results from a consideration of the 
question of waste. 

Waste, which is the greatest profit- 
eater, enters everywhere into the ques- 
tion—it is in fact, the dominant fac- 
tor. 

The subject of waste is inadequately 
understood by most consumers. This 
is because (except in unusual and iso- 
lated instances) the consumers’ knowl- 
edge of waste is confined, generally- 
speaking, to the total waste or average 
waste. The enormous waste in certain 
parts of his lumber is obscured in the 
average. For illustration, a furniture 
manufacturer may have, for example, 
a waste of 30 per cent on a certain 
carload of lumber graded according 
to present standards. Many of the 
boards in the car he could use with a 
waste of, say, 10 or 15 percent. Other 
boards in the lot, not adapted to his 
particular need, he could use only with 
a waste of, say, 50 or 60 per cent. 

These figures may not be precisely 
accurate, but they are approximately 
so, and they fairly illustrate the highly 
unsatisfactory and wasteful condition 
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now obtaining in the grading and con- 
sumption of hardwood lumber. 

Practical manufacturers, consum- 
ers and scientific students are agreed 
that if the proper survey is made to 
ascertain the various needs of the 
different consuming industries, in 
point of sizes and kinds of hardwood 
lumber, as well as the relative vol- 
ume thereof required, that grade 
rules can be formulated and stand- 
ardized—grades being defined with 
the specific purpose of filling specific 
consumption requirements—so as to 
reduce the loss in waste to the mini- 
mum. 

Stated in another way, it has been 
conservatively estimated that the aver- 
age fabricating consumer of hard- 
woods could eliminate more than forty 
per cent of his present waste if grade 
tules based on his specific requirements 
governed in the purchase of his lum- 
ber, instead of the unscientific rules of 
haphazard growth which are commonly 
used. Industrial engineers have shown 
in actual results, in different plants, 
the possibility of eliminating from 
twenty to sixty per cent of the waste. 

The advantages to be derived from 
the measurable accomplishment of such 
a program as is indicated is so appar- 
ent as to be self-evident, and should 
need no argument to demonstrate the 
high desirability thereof. No one can 
with reason oppose as undesirable a 
universally recognized standard of 
nomenclature or names for lumber and 
lumber products. The lumber industry 
as a whole—embracing all woods of 
every variety—is working for the ac- 
complishment of a system of standard 
names and designations. This is an 
entirely different questions from the 
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definition or formulation of rules, al- 
though some have seemed to endeavor 
to confuse the situation by stating that 
it would mean the same rules and the 
same grade definitions for lumber of 
all varieties—hardwood and softwood. 

This, of course, is not true. 

_ We have discussed largely the ques- 
tion of proper grade definition, but it 
is as important that the integrity of 
grades be maintained as it is that they 
be properly defined. And one of the 
items of the simplification and stand- 
ardization program to which the hard- 
wood manufacturers are committed is 
provision of adequate guarantees to the 
public and the buyers of lumber to 
guard against grade mixing and jug- 
glery. These means embrace provision 
for such practical measures as grade- 
marking the lumber, car cards showing 
quantity, quality, etc., thereof. 

An association of hardwood lumber 
manufacturers called the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, nation-wide 
in its scope, is committed to the ac- 
complishment of the correction of con- 
ditions especially affecting grade rule 
definition and merchandising methods 
which have too long persisted. 

In this work it seeks and is receiv- 
ing the aid and full codperation of 
consuming interests, the trade journals, 
the agencies committed to advancing 
the cause of conservation, in fact, of 
every element of the public interested 
in the elimination of waste, the pro- 
longation of our hardwood timber sup- 
ply, the fullest practical utilization of 
our hardwood forest harvest, the most 
economical fabrication of the lumber 
in consuming plants, and the lowest 
price to the public of the finished 
product. 


Building Leads in Activity 


HE building and allied industries 
lead all lines of activity at the 
present time, according to the 

seventh bi-monthly review of industrial 
economic conditions just issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Reliable authorities, it is said, state that 
the country during recent months has 
been undergoing a building boom with- 
out equal in the history of the country. 

“It is estimated that $3,000,000,000 
has been awarded in contracts for resi- 
dential buildings’ and that housing 
quarters sufficient for a million fam- 
ilies will therefore have been provided 
by the end of the year,” the review 
adds. “An equivalent amount has been 
awarded for construction of business 
buildings and factories. 

“July was the fourth successive 


month in which the previous building 
records of the country were broken. 
The great amount of activity has re- 
sulted in numerous reports of labor 
shortage of both skilled and unskilled 
workers in all sections of the country. 
On account of increased demand prices 
of building materials have been steadily 
rising. The increase has been felt par- 
ticularly in brick, cement, sand, floor- 
ing, shingles, roofing, nails, paints and 
other standard materials. 

“The iron and. steel industry, which 
is frequently taken as a business bar- 
ometer, has been reflecting general 
business conditions. On the one hand, 
the demand for iron and steel has been 
steadily increasing since the beginning 
of the year, due, however, to shortage 
of fuel.” 
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Need For A National Coal Policy 


All the circumstances of the present situation indicate equally 
that the industry must recognize itself as nation’s fuel 
agency and establish a definite program of public relations 


Written especially for AMBRICAN INDUSTRIES 
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General Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers 


policy and differences of view- 

point exist in the coal indus- 
try to-day, can there be any denial that 
it needs to establish the means of 
knowing the facts about itself and be- 
coming capable on every occasion of 
expressing its common judgment, 
accurately ascertained, through rep- 
resentative spokesmen. I am sure 
that for such a movement there is 
need and a warm welcome. 


Do not all the circumstances of the 
present situation indicate equally that 
the industry must recognize itself as 
the nation’s fuel agency, and establish 
a definite program of public relations, 
that it shall see itself, not individually 
or remotely, but as a whole and direct- 
ly, charged with a heavy social respons- 
ibility? That means, if it means any- 
thing, the self-imposed policy of rec- 
ognizing in practical terms the neces- 
sity of originating self-restraint within 
the industry upon those of its members 
who would take undue advantage of 
public necessity, and equally firm and 
determined resistance of every effort 
to establish unauthorized, unnecessary 
and ineffective public regulation. The 
very recognition of the industry’s pub- 
lic obligation by its members is the 
strongest bulwark against unwise or 
mischievous efforts to excite an invalid 
or unprecedented exertion of public au- 
thority, or to thrust upon Congress 
governmental relationships that belong 
to the states. * * * 


I believe the industry would fail to 
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meet either public expectations or obli-" 


gations unless it frankly meets its em- 
ployment situation. That became, over 
a period of years, an organized rela- 
tionship. The United Mine Workers 
have long maintained collective rela- 
tions, especially with the operators of 
the central competitive field. But, to 
an increasing degree, the organization 
has not succeeded in either unionizing 
or collectively bargaining with the West 
Virginia fields. Yet, increasingly, the 
earnings of the independent miner, un- 
der equally favorable working condi- 
tions, but at a lesser wage rate, have 
been greater than those of the union 
miner. No circumstance can excite 
greater suspicion of the uneconomic 


character of the agreement than this 
fact, unless it be the continuing insist- 
ence of certain groups of union opera- 
tors that the independent operator shall 
be forced, through the agency of the 
union, to accept the arbitrary produc- 
tion burdens under which they com- 
pete. 


But I do not seek to argue now the 
relative merit of these policies, but I 
do urge that the conditions they have 
made demand study and correction in 
the public and private interest. Union- 
ism and non-unionism are facts in the 
coal industry that have disintegrated 
the operators and solidified the miners. 
It is not for any operator to determine 
whether any other operator shall deal 
with unions or not, but it is for every 
operator to realize that experience dem- 
onstrates that the industry is confront- 
ed not merely with an employment sit- 
uation but an employment philosophy. 
The majority of its members are deal- 
ing with an organization that believes 
in the nationalization of their property, 
and predicates its wage demands upon 
“the social value of its product,” which 
its spokesman declared to mean the 
market value of the commodity, less 
the cost of transportation. It is, more- 
over, manifestly determined by its 
agreements to establish a monopoly of 
opportunity for employment which is 
frankly intended to engross the whole 
field. Each contracting operator is not 
merely, by the terms of his agreement, 
a recruiting sergeant for the propo- 
nents of nationalization, but, through 
the check-off system, the collector of 
funds employed for amazing purposes. 
Within a year, it is a matter of court 
record, revenues so collected have been 
expended in the sum of more than 
$2,500,000 to finance violent activities 
in the unionization of the independent 
miners of West Virginia, and much of 
that fund was even employed in the 
purchase of firearms and ammunition 
to destroy order, resist authority and 
plunge that state into civil war. * * * 


Is the coal industry or society the 
better for any form of collective bar- 
gaining in which one of the parties con- 
tinually sets up its own strength as the 
means of enforcing its own interpreta- 
tion of a contract? Should the indus- 


try not therefore consider whether it 
ought, in the public interest as well as 
its own, consider the ways and means 
of preventing the miners of 30 states 
from abandoning production because of 
disagreements with the operators of 
four states? Ought the industry not 
equally to consider whether collective 
agreements ought not to be made judg- 
ments of record in courts of law that 
they may be interpreted and enforced 
not by the will or power of the par- 
ties, but through the judgment of the 
only tribunal that saved civilization 
fro mthe methods of barbarism? 





FARMERS AND BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 8.) 
executives’ committees and banking 
institutions, seeking their aid in “re- 
placement of agriculture on a basis of 

sound prosperity.” 

Quoting from statistics, President 
Howard declared the farmer’s average 
individual profit in 1920 was only 
$186, out of which he had to educate 
his children, pay doctor bills, buy 
clothes, pay for deterioration and up- 
keep of his machinery and insurance. 

“This is the third consecutive year 
prices received have fallen below cost 
of production,” President Howard de- 
clared. “If the farmers cannot more 
than make the cost of production they 
will go out of business.” 


U. S. RADIO FOR SWEDEN 


Competing with the English, French 
and Germans, the Americans were 
successful, according to a message 
received from E. F. W. Alexander- 
son, chief engineer of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, in securing a 
contract with the Swedish Govern- 
ment for furnishing apparatus for a 
high power radio station to handle 
direct wireless communications be- 
tween the United States and Sweden. 





Are you looking for a New 
York office location? 
If so, see announcement on 


page 30. 
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of the Southern Commercial 

Congress will be held in Chi- 
cago, November 20-22, under aus- 
pices and on invitation of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association. Jul- 
ius Rosenwald is honorary chairman, 
former Secretary of War Jacob M. 
Dickinson chairman of the executive 
committee; and George Woodruff, 
Vice-President of the National Bank 
of the Republic, treasurer of the com- 
mittee of one hundred prominent Chi- 
cago business men who are managing 
the convention. 

The theme of the convention will be 
the commercial relations of the South 
to the Middle West and the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Immediately after the Chicago con- 
vention ends the Southern Commercial 
Congress will hold a conference in a 
Texas city, to be announced later, on 
trade relations with Mexico, and will 
from there take a trade mission to 
Mexico City on invitation of the Mexi- 
can Government. This will be the 
seventh foreign trade mission of the 
Southern Commercial Congress in the 
past fourteen years. Governors of 
States will officially commission the 
members of the Mexican trade mis- 
sion. 


ae fifteenth annual convention 


The Crystal Ice Company, of Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., has been formed by 
Harry L. Pobst, Samuel S. Weiss, Jr., 
and S. S. Bratz, Sr., local business men. 


Election of several engineers and ed- 
ucators to the Board of Councillors of 
the Eye Sight Conservation Council 
of America is announced from the 
headquarters of the Council in New 
York by Guy A. Henry, general di- 
rector. Engineers chosen include Prof. 
Joseph E. Roe, head of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Engineering in 
New York University, and Dr. F. C. 
Caldwell, professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering in Ohio State University. 


Technical Paper 306, “Operation 
and maintenance of electrical equip- 
ment approved for permissibility by the 
Bureau of Mines,” by L. C. Isley, elec- 
trical engineer, has just been issued. 


A permissible schedule of the Bureau 
of Mines establishes certain minimum 
standards for safety; it gives details of 
test methods adopted to determine 
whether these standards have been met, 
and a list of charges for such tests. 
Any manufacturer has the privilege of 
submitting his product for test in ac- 
cordance with the conditions outlined 
in the schedules. His action is wholly 
voluntary, for the Federal Government 
has no jurisdiction as to what equip- 
ment shall be used in mines, this au- 
thority being left to the various States. 


An exceptionally usable Foreign 
Commerce Handbook has just been is- 
sued by the Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Within the space 
of 31 pages this publication condenses 
a mine of information as to sources of 
service in foreign trade. Its alpha- 
betical arrangement makes it a handy 
reference work for the busy exporter 
or importer. The book contains also 
a list of the topics of national import- 
ance that are engaging the attention of 
the National Chamber’s’ Foreign Com- 
merce Department Committee under 
the chairmanship of Willis H. Booth, 
of New York. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Ins., has 
been awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a cement mill at Birming- 
ham, Ala., for the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, of Allentown, Pa. 
The mill will have a capacity of 1,000,- 
ooo barrels a year. 


Julian S. F. Edwards, president of 
the Maillison Braided Cord Mills, Ath- 
ens, Ga., destroyed by fire October 21, 
has announced the plant will be rebuilt 
immediately and on more modern 
lines. 


The Monroe Motor Company of 
Indianapolis will locate in Louisville 
if efforts to consolidate with a manu- 
facturing concern there prove success- 
ful, Warren T. Godfroy, attorney, rep- 
resenting the company, announced. 
Mr. Godfroy said that the company 
has $750,000 quick assets and no in- 
debtedness. The plant, if moved there. 
he said, would employ 400 men and 
turn out thirty cars a day. 


The Uniform Building and Loan 
Association, Philadelphia, has filed no- 
tice of increase of stock from $1,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000; the Parkesburg, 
from $500,000 to $2,000,000, and the 
Center, Bellefonte, $100,000 to $1;000,- 
000, The United Laundries, Pittsburgh, 
gave notice of an increase of stock 
from $200,000 to $1,000,000, and of 
$500,000 of bonds. 
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Announcement was made recently 
that the American Tank Car Company 
had purchased a 300-acre tract twenty 
miles above New Orleans and imme- 
diately would begin construction of a 
large plant for the repair and manu- 
facture of steel cars, the plant later 
to be used for the production of wood- 
en cars. — 

At a meeting recently of the direc- 
tors of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company of Boston, manufacturers of 
pulp and paper, F. R. Ayer resigned as 
president and director and was suc- 
ceeded by Stuart W. Webb, who has 
been chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Webb recently resigned his 
connection with the investment house 
of Bond & Goodwin, and it is under- 
stood that his entire time in the future 
will be devoted to his new work. 


J. R. Slattery Company, Shreveport, 
La., plans the construction of a sixteen- 
story office building of fireproof con- 
struction, the cost to be $1,500,000. 


The Glasgow Iron Company com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of 
the plate mill of the bankrupt Nagle 
Steel Company at Glasgow, Pa., upon 
which the latter spent thousands of 
dollars to modernize it for manufactur- 
ing steel plates. It probably will soon 
be put in operation and 200 men em- 
ployed. es 

Four charters for power companies, 
which eventually will link the Metro- 
politan Edison Company of Reading 
with Easton and other points in the 
East, were approved recently by Gov- 
ernor Sproul. Their incorporation 
was approved by the Public Service 
Commission. The companies are the 
Lower Milford-Lehigh Power and 
Dunham-Busks Power, of Easton, and 
the Washington-Berks Power and 
Hereford-Berks Power Companies, of 
Reading. Capital of each is $5,000. 


A plant for staining shingles, the 
only one on the Pacific Coast, will be 


‘established at Vancouver, Wash. A 


building on the dock of the G. M. 
Standifer wooden shipyard site, which 
is now the property of the city, has 
been leased by a firm of lumbermen 
and operations will begin shortly. 


The American Tobacco Growers’ 
Cooperative Exchange has been formed 
in Louisville by representatives of co- 
operative associations of tobacco grow- 
ers of the United States and Canada. 


Do you want to locate your 
New York office in a fine, 


bright suite? 
See page 30. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT QUESTION 
To the Editor of AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIES : 
In your October issue, under the 
title, “Unemployment and Some 


Causes,” Mr. Hugo Bilgram sets forth 
his views on the nature of money and 
of credit. 

What Mr. Bilgram says about un- 
employment may be stated thus: 

“The periodical recurrence of un- 
employment is due to the existence of 
laws conferring an exclusive right of 
issue of currency upon a few very rich 
men, with the result of enabling these 
to impose an enormous toll on the pro- 
ducers of wealth for having their debt 
acknowledgments converted into a 
medium of exchange. Invested with 
that power, the few impede the issue 
of currency, principally through the 
imposition of unreasonably high dis- 
count rates, supplying the business 
world with an insufficient amount of 
the medium of exchange. This causes 
unemployment.” 

It might be asked why, then, “the 
periodical recurrence of unemploy- 
ment” was quite the order of the day 
long before the enactment of the laws 
to whose existence Mr. Bilgram attrib- 
utes such recurrence; but, granting the 
soundness of Mr. Bilgram’s diagnosis, 
and assuming that some amelioration 
might follow his proposed formulation 
of “laws that put the issue of cur- 
rency on a competitive basis,” the ques- 
tion remains, why Mr. Bilgram does 
not go a step further backward along 
the line of causation, and inquire why 
we have, upon our statute-book, the 
laws of which he complains, and why, 
in all ages, the covetous and crafty 
have seen to the establishment of con- 
ditions which further enrich “a few 
very rich men” at the expense of the 
rest of us. 

The answer is easy. 

We endure such laws and their re- 
sulting distresses because we have not 
yet quite outgrown (although we are 
rapidly outgrowing) an_ anti-social 
“business system,” unavoidably inher- 
ited from countless generations of bar- 
barous ancestors ; a system under which 
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each of the world’s inhabitants is made 
to see and to feel (1) that the one thing 
needful is to get money, and (2) that 
(other things equal) a man gets money 
in proportion as he devotes the best 
that is in him to the getting of it, un- 
hampered by nice scruples about the 
comfort of his fellow-men and by con- 
cern for the welfare of the community. 

Such a system breeds “smart Alecks” 
as the cheese breeds maggots. Neces- 
sarily defiling all it touches, it espe- 
cially defiles the public functions; for 
the public is the “easy mark” of the 
sharper. It pays the private business 
man to defend his own private busi- 
ness against spoliation; but nobody can 
earn a profit by looking after the pub- 
lic interests. 

Mr. Bilgram is eminently right in 
asserting that unemployment is “trace- 
able to some world-wide defect in our 
industrial system.” That defect is its 
inevitable and irresistible appeal to our 
meaner impulses. 

The slightest consideration of the 
relation between cause and effect must 
show that political corruption and the 
enactment of unjust laws are the na- 
tural outcome of a “business system” 
whose slogan is “Every man for him- 
self, and the devil take the hindmost!” 
All history shows that this system, 
while it might work with angels, is 
fatal to decency in human beings. 

Happily, we are being irresistibly 
swept (not by the conscious efforts of 
reformer, but by our own selfish de- 
mand for better service) into that mod- 
ern and profitless (put far from un- 
profitable) system which already gives 
us our Courts and our Post Office, our 
public streets and bridges and parks 
and schools, our police and fire protec- 
tion, our weather service, our river and 
harbor improvements; a system which, 
in so far as it eliminates the chance of 
profit, eradicates the root of all evil; 
a system under which we are being un- 
consciously transformed into ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Thoughtless persons (and thought- 
ful persons in their moments of un- 
thoughtfulness) cry out, “Our govern- 
ments are corrupt now. To extend 
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their powers would be like eating more 


toadstools because toadstools have 
made us sick.” They fail to distin- 
guish between (1) the pure beneficence 
of our modern communism and (2) 
our still remaining and necessarily cor- 
rupting individualism, from which it 
has not yet quite broken free, and by 
which (so long as the two must be 
bed-fellows) it is of course polluted. 

In proportion as the modern system 
has displaced the ancient, peace and 
plenty have displaced strife and pov- 
erty; but the transition cannot be com- 
pleted over-night. It is coming (as 
our present enormous advance in that 
direction has already come) without 
disturbance, and, for the most part, un- 
noticed ; and that by virtue of its very 
beneficence. Like the air we breathe, 
it is so perfectly adapted to human na- 
ture that most humans do not recognize 
it for what it is, and do not realize the 
profound change which has come about. 

In Russia the attempt was made to 
force a travesty of the modern system, 
all at once and by fiat, upon a people 
saturated, like the rest of us, by inheri- 
tance from a long line of ancestors, 
with the demoralizing effects of the 
ancient system. Of course the out- 
come was disaster. And the thought- 
less, ignoring the blessings already be- 
stowed upon us by our still imperfect 
communism, and unable to distinguish 
between communism itself and a stu- 
pid (though probably crafty) attempt 
to dump it suddenly, cry out, “See 
what ‘communism’ has done for Rus- 
sia!” 

Joun C. TRAUTWEIN, Jr. 

Philadelphia, October 2. 





GOVERNOR BONE AND ALASKA 
To the Editor of AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES: 


I wish to express one man’s appre- 
ciation of the enterprise of AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES in obtaining such a clear, 
strong and informative article on Alas- 
ka as was contributed in your Septem- 
ber issue by Governor Bone. It is 
the first and finest exposition that I 
have ever seen, of the value and worth 
of our possession in the cold North; 
it gave me a beautiful bird’s-eye view 
of the entire section; and it brought 
out very clearly that that part of our 
country is a gold mine of resources, 
not a land of polar bears big as ocean 
liners and icebergs big as mountains. 

Governor Bone’s fearless attitude 
and determination to have an admin- 
istration of business instead of an ad- 
ministration of politics, certainly 
should be commended by every citizen 
in the East who takes an interest in 
the development of the West. Gov- 
ernor Bone’s straightforward article 
convinces that the bureaucratic policies 
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that have prevailed for so long will be 
done away with and that Alaska will 
grow and prosper. 

Governor Bone’s statement that the 
land for which we paid $7,200,000 has 
already yielded more than $500,000,- 
000 in mineral wealth alone, gives an 
excellent indication of the tremendous 
possibilities in out northwest territory. 
When the government railroad is com- 
pleted and a sufficient means of trans- 
portation is provided for the products 
of this section, there is every reason to 
believe that this one of our dominions 
will give a good accounting in the pro- 
ductive world. 

Yours truly, 
Henry F. Woops. 
New York City, 
October 7. 





INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURES 


To the Editor of AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES: 

With a great deal of pleasure and 
satisfaction, I have noticed that AmERI- 
CAN InpusTRIES has taken up the sub- 
ject of industrial motion pictures. This 
is a matter which needs a great of en- 
lightening, as many of the manufac- 
turers who, in the interest of education 
and betterment of industry, have had 
pictures made, have had unfortunate 
results. Some of the pictures have cost 
many times more than estimated; and 
others have had practically no satisfac- 
tory distribution, after they have been 
produced. 

There are two important phases of 
this question which I should like to see 
explained in some way. They are: 

1. How can a manufacturer tell 
what a picture will cost; how can he 
get an estimate that will hold some- 
where near correct when the picture 
is made. I should like to know if there 
are picture producers who will guar- 
antee to charge only what they estimate 
when the picture is ready to be deliv- 
ered. 

2. How can a manufacturer get 
distribution of his picture? This is 
the chief consideration. We might just 
as well save our money as to have pic- 
tures made and then be compelled to 
shove them up on the shelf, because 
we are told that the theatres will not 
carry advertising pictures. If you will 
think the matter over, every single pic- 
ture made, is an advertising picture in 
one way or another; and I have seen 
some very flagrant impositions on the 
public by the insertion of advertising 
in some of our supposedly best pic- 
tures. 

Very truly yours, 
C. D. Merritt. 
Pittsburgh, 
October 14. 
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New Field Of The Lowly Potato 


Manufacture of white potato flour, started during the war as a 
substitute, has developed to the point of a real industry that 
will help to stabilize the potato market and equalize the demand 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By W. A. NOEL, M. E. 


Associate Development Engineer, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HITE potato flour was manu- 
factured during the war and 
offered to the public as a sub- 

stitute for wheat flour. Due to the 
food shortage and prompted by patri- 
otic motives, a large number of peo- 
ple were very enthusiastic about using 
it. But when the necessity for sub- 
stitutes no longer existed, the demand 
for potato flour ceased. 

In the first attempts at manufactur- 
ing potato flour, the processes used 
were rather cude as compared with lat- 
er methods. The process as formerly 
carried out was one evolved by the 
dehydration enthusiast. He made his 
flour by grinding the dried chips of de- 
hydrated potatoes. This method 
proved to be an expensive one, hence 
not practicable. A great deal of hand 
labor was required in slicing and dry- 
ing and grinding. The long time re- 
quired to dry the potatoes restricted the 
output so that the flour had to be pole 
at an extravagant price. 


About 1917 the “hot drum” or ae 
process was brought to this country 
from Germany where it had been in 
use for some time. Before the war, con- 
siderable quantities of potato flour and 
potato starch were made in the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark, and Germany. The 
first flour was used for stock feed. 


When an attempt was made to man- 
ufacture potato flour in America by 
the roller process, the war prevented 
importation of machinery so the “flak- 
ing” machines were constructed here. 
Much attention was given to produc- 
ing flour and a better product was 
manufactured here than had been im- 
ported before the war. 

Of all the vegetables raised in 
America, no one crop is of more im- 
portance than the white potato. In 
1920 there were 430,458,000 bushels 
raised in the United States. Approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 bushels of these po- 
tatoes were wasted in spite of the fact 
that the good keeping qualities of the 
potato, together with its food value, are 
responsible for the important position 
that it occupies in the category of vege- 
table diet. 


(The author acknowledges the assistance ren- 
dered by C. E. Mangels, formerly of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, in obtaining the data contained 
in this article.) 


The larger and more regular shaped 
tubers are selected for table use, while 
the smaller and irregular shaped ones 
are undesirable. The effect of this 
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preference reacts on the grower to his 
disadvantage and financial loss. It is 
necessary for him to sort out the best 
ones and to discard the others in order 
to get a good price. This sorting has 
been done without any well established 
precedent, each case being handled ac- 
cording to the dictates of the individual 
doing the sorting. Recently, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
established standard grades for pota- 
toes, classifying them as U. S. No. 1 
and U. S. No. 2. These grades are 
enforced in some states, while they are 
followed voluntarily in others, which 
tends to overcome the lack of uni- 
formity. 

Ordinarily, the U. S. No. 1 grade of 
potatoes is all sold at a good price. 
The U. S. No. 2 grade is usually sold 
at a lower price and those not fit for 
the second grade are thrown away or 
used as stock feed. In this latter class 
are found culls, frosted, sunburned, 
second growth, cut, rotted, scabby, 
blighted, and other diseased or mechan- 
ically injured stock. During years of 
plenty, only the very best potatoes will 
find ready sale at a good price while 
during years of a short crop, the No. 


2 grade will perhaps command as good 
a market value as the No. 1 grade, but 
the culls will be little affected by mar- 
ket conditions. 


The potato starch industry has in the 
past utilized some of the cull stock. A 
high grade potato starch can be pro- 
duced from very low grade raw mate- 
rial, including otherwise worthless 
frozen stock. The price of potato 
starch is usually very low, being gov- 
erned by the market value of corn and 
other starches rather than by the sup- 
ply of potatoes. On this account the 
potato starch manufacturer must de- 
pend on securing his raw product at a 
very low price, excluding as a rule, No. 
2 potatoes from his supply. 


The potato flour industry, making 
use as it does of a raw product that 
must of necessity be superior to the 
low grade cull stock but not necessarily 
of the first grade, should do much to- 
ward stabilizing the potato market by 
equalizing the demand year by year, 
and at the same time stimulate the agri- 
cultural pursuits producing the crop. 
In the manufacture of starch a yield of 
16 per cent is obtained, whereas in the 
manufacture of flour a yield of 20 per 
cent is obtained. The potato flour is 
used as a natural qualitative additive in 
the baking of bread, the manufacture 
of macaroni, sausage ,etc., and accord- 
ingly commands a better price on the 
market, hence the potato flour manu- 
facturer can outbid the potato starch 
manufacturer for No. 2 potatoes and 
the better culls. He must, however, 
secure his potatoes at a comparatively 
low figures since raw material costs 
amount to more than 50 per cent of 
his entire manufacturing costs. Al- 
though at some future time the potato 
flour industry may prove to be com- 
mercially successful, the production of 
potato flour cannot be recommended at 
the present time in the United States as 
a method for utilizing potatoes. 

The margin of profit in potato flour 
manufacture under normal conditions 
will not be large, so to be profitable a 
rather large production will be neces- 
sary. A unit installation having a 
capacity of 20 tons of fresh potatoes 
per day is the minimum advisable capa- 
city. This will mean a production of 
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4 tons of flour per day. Under fav- 
orable conditions a plant may be ex- 
pected to operate seven months a year. 
For the manufacture of flour from 
Irish potatoes, the author has prepared 
designs containing improved ideas and 
advance thought on the layout, con- 
struction, etc., of a plant for efficiency, 
economy, and continuous operation at 
low operating cost through elimination 
of all possible dispensable hand labor. 
The different steps involved in the 
manufacture of flour are as follows: 
First, the potatoes are washed, then 
peeled, sorted, cooked, macerated, de- 
hydrated, ground, bolted, and packed. 
The type of washer used, consists 
essentially of a wooden or concrete tub 
approximately 3'x 3’x 15’ fitted with 
a false slat bottom and divided by par- 
titions into three sections, a series of 
paddles are attached to a central longi- 
tudinal shaft, and plumbing connections 
are provided so as to fill the tub with 
running water and care for the over- 
flow and drain-off of dirt and stones. 
The potatoes are fed into the head end 
of the tub and worked through the 
water by the agitator paddles being 
transferred from one section to another 
by the lift paddles. This agitating ac- 
tion of potatoes with potatoes and with 
the water and paddles, removes the ad- 
hering soil, etc. A small drag eleva- 
tor picks up the potatoes now smooth 
and clean and conveys them to the peel- 
ing machine. ; 
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The peeling is accomplished by the 
use of friction paring machines. There 
are several makes of this type of vege- 
_ table paring machine on the market at 
present, but the principle of operation 
in all is the same. Friction paring ma- 
chines consist essentially of a cylindri- 
cal container with a revolving concave 
plate as a bottom. The bottom always 
has a roughened surface and the sides 
may be either smooth or rough. The 
revolving of the bottom serves to bring 
all the potatoes in contact with a rough- 
ened surface, and water sprayed on the 
potatoes carries away the pulped peel. 

The paring machine removes not 
only the thin peel but also a portion 
of the white flesh of the potatoes. 
Therefore, if the potatoes are subjected 
to the action of the peeler for a great- 
er length of time than necessary, a 
portion of the potatoes will be pulped, 
carried away, and wasted. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to control very closely 
the length of time the potatoes are sub- 


jected to the action of the peeler. In 
making potato flour, it is not necessary 
to remove every particle of peel from 
the potato, but only the major portion. 
The potatoes should never be left in the 
paring machine until the “eyes” are en- 
tirely removed. Under ordinary oper- 
ating conditions, and using clean well- 
washed potatoes, one minute in the par- 
ing machine should be the maximum 
time and in most cases half that time 
will be ample. 


Attempts have been made to both 
wash and peel the potatoes in one oper- 
ation—using the paring machine for 
this purpose. The stream of water 
playing on the potatoes during the par- 
ing operation was used to remove and 
carry away the adhering earth and 
sand. In order to insure the removal 
of the dirt, however, it was necessary 
to keep the potatoes in the paring ma- 
chine for some length of time. This 
method, therefore, caused a larger 
waste of potatoes than was permissible, 
and the yield of flour per bushel of 
potatoes was much reduced. 


In addition to the waste of potatoes 
and a consequent decrease in yield of 
flour, there is a second disadvantage to 
combining these two operations. The 
sludge from the peelers contains a con- 
siderable percentage of potato starch 
which may be advantageously recov- 
ered if the mixture is free from dirt. 
If the mixture contains sand and espe- 
cially the finer earthy material, it will 
not be possible to recover a clean white 
starch. So the operations of washing 
and peeling should be performed sepa- 
rately. At least two friction paring 
machines are desirable. They may then 
be operated alternately, i. e., while one 
is operating the other machine is being 
emptied and refilled. 


The potatoes are transferred from 
bins to the washing machine by an in- 
cline drag elevator. After washing, 


they are conveyed to the paring ma-. 


chines where they are pared for thirty 
to sixty seconds. From the paring 
machines, the potatoes drop onto the 
sorting belt, where rotten, diseased, or 
unclean material is eliminated. This is 
best accomplished after the washing 
and paring operations and just before 
the potatoes are carried to the storage 
bin above the cooker. For the purpose 
of sorting, a rubber belt conveyor 12” 
to 15” wide and at least 8-0” long is 
advisable. If the potatoes used are in 
good condition, two operators on this 
type of sorting table will be sufficient. 
If potatoes are in very poor condition, 
sorting before they enter the washing 
machine is advisable. The sorting belt 
drops them into a drag elevator which 
carries the potatoes to the storage bin 
above the cooker. 

A steam pressure cooker is used for 
cooking the potatoes. The simplest 


ee 


form consists of a cylindrical iron tank 
with the bottom sloping toward the 
center to insure drainage. This tank is 
fitted with a perforated false bottom 
and is further provided with two open- 
ings of about one square foot each— 
one on the top for introducing the pota- 
toes, and one opening on the side near 
the bottom for removing potatoes after 
cooking. In this cooker, the doors over 
the two openings are closed tightly af-. 
ter filling with potatoes and steam is 
introduced from near the top and the 
pressure allowed to rise to 15 pounds. 
The steam passes through the potatoes 
and the water of condensation collects 
in the space under the false bottom. A 
small pipe connected with a steam trap 
takes care of the excess condensation. 
Fifteen to twenty minutes cooking un- 
der 15-pound pressure is generally suf- 
mae The potatoes should be cooked 
soit. 
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When cooking is complete, the steam 
is shut off, the lower valve and lower 
door opened, and the potatoes are al- 
lowed to roll out into a screw conveyor 
which carries them to the flaking ma- 
chine, mashing them in the operation. 

The potatoes, cooked and mashed, 
now fall onto the hot revolving drums 
of a flaking machine where they are 
dehydrated. The drying or flaking of 
the cooked potato is a very important 
step in making potato flour, and the 
flaking machine is the most costly piece 
of equipment required for the plant. 
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F the metals commonly used in industry, Copper, Brass 
and Bronze are the most efficient waste preventers. 

Copper is the backbone of the electrical industry. The 
high conductivity of Copper—its thermal efficiency—the 
ease with which it is drawn, stamped, spun and pressed into 
shape—its resistance to rust, chemical actions and corro- 
sion—establish Copper wherever it is used, as the high 
efficiency metal. 

Brass too possesses great natural ability. The industries 
that manufacture hardware, fixtures, fittings, and the great 
variety of other metal shapes and parts owe much of their 
success to Brass. 

; Bronze, another alloy of Copper, is invaluable where 
great strength plus the ability to resist rust and corrosion 
is vital to efficiency. 

Copper, Brass and Bronze are the triumvirate of metals 
that keep down production and maintenance costs. They 
lengthen machine life, defeat rust and corrosion and reduce 
your junk pile to minimum size. 


Copper, Brass and Bronze are cheaper because 
you pay for them only ONCE 


COPPER t&& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 
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Your 
Motion Picture? 


Is it in circulation? Or 
lying useless in your vault? 
Are you fully satisfied with 
it? 



































Is it up-to-the-minute tech- 
nically as well as artistic- 
ally > 


The intelligently thought- 
out and carefully produced 
motion picture is a super- 
salesman. It brings to the 
attention of the prospective 
purchaser of any commod- 
ity, the elusive something 
the salesman, no matter 
how clever and intelligent, 
fails to put over. 


The motion picture is a 
definite branch of publicity 
and merchandising. Many 
a campaign is incomplete 
without it. Printed pub- 
licity is a powerful force, 
but each reader visualizes it 
in accordance with his indi- 
vidual understanding. The 
motion picture does this for 
him more effectively. 


Let us ‘“‘reincarnate” that 
film you are so disappoint- 
ed about. And help you 
get it in circulation. Let it 
again be your most effec- 
tive salesman. Tum a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


We also conceive plans, 
construct scenarios and pro- 
duce new motion pictures 
for both standard and safe- 
ty size projectors. Our 
experience and equipment is 
complete. 


Write us to-day about that 
motion picture problem. 


We have the solution. 


- SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


1493 Broadway New York, N. Y. 






To Attract 100% Attention Tell Your 
Story With Motion Pictures 


The potato flaking machine was de- 
veloped in Europe, but different types 
of this machine have been designed and 
built by American engineers. While 
machines of different makes will differ 
somewhat in design and construction, 
the principle involved is the same. 

The flaking machine consists essen- 





POTATO FLAKING (IACHINE 


tially of a large, revolving steel cylin- 
der or drum with a smooth outer sur- 
face. This cylinder or drum is heated 
by live stem at 80 pounds or more pres- 
sure. This means that the tempera- 
ture of the smooth outer surface is 
325° F. or more. 

The cooked potatoes are mashed and 
brought into contact with the heated 
surface of the large drum. Smaller 
steel rollers spread the mashed potato 
into a very thin layer or film on the 
surface of the drum. The moisture in 
the potato evaporates rapidly and by 
the time the drum has completed about 
three-quarters of a revolution, the thin 
layer of potato is completely dry. This 
thin dry film of potato is removed by 
stripper blades set against the drum. 
This film comes off as “flakes.’’ 

A flaking machine should be properly 
installed. A firm base should be pro- 
vided and all parts should be accessible 
for adjustment and repair. It is very 
important that the devices for adjust- 
ing the stripper blades be accessible. 

A vapor hood and an outlet pipe are 
shown above the flaker on the elevation 
drawing. Some form of vapor hood 
provided with an exhaust fan is neces- 
sary for carrying away the steam re- 
sulting from the drying of the pota- 
toes. As the dry flakes are stripped off 
the drum, they fall into a screw con- 
veyor which carries them to a bucket 
elevator. The bucket elevator carries 
the potato flakes to the flake storage 
bin. 


The storage bin for flakes is directly 


above the attrition mill. The flakes are 
fed into the mill and ground. Differ- 
ent types of mills have been used for 
grinding the flakes into flour, but the 
most satisfactory type used has been 
the attrition mill. These mills may be 
belt driven, but a direct motor drive 


may also be used. The ground mate- 
rial passes downward into the boot of 
a bucket elevator which carries the 
ground flakes to the centrifugal reel 
for bolting. A centrifugal reel of the 
type ordinarily used in flour mills, with 
10xx bolting cloth, may be used. The 
“tailings” are reground. ‘The coarse 
material or “tailings” which does not 
pass through the bolting cloth passes 
back to the storage bin for flakes and 
directly to the mill to be re-ground. 
The finely bolted flour is conveyed to 
the storage bin over the packer where 
it is packed into bags or barrels the 
same as are used for wheat flour. A 
paper lined bag or barrel is preferable. 
This completes the manufacture and 
the flour is ready for shipment or stor- 
age. 

A cyclone dust collector should be 
installed on the top floor with aspira- 
tion on the head of the elevator which 
carries the flakes from the flaking ma- 
chine to the attrition mill; also on the 
stock stream to the attrition mill, on 
the elevator which carries the ground 
flakes to the reel, and on the elevator 
to the bin over the packer. 

A dusty mill is to be avoided. Es- 
caping dust not only means a reduced 
output but its presence may cause a 
disastrous explosion and conflagration. 

Experiments conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture have shown 
that plant dusts and other carbonaceous 
dusts are flammable and explosive. 
Potato flour dust is flammable and ex- 
plosions of this dust have been pro- 
duced in the grain dust explosion labor- 
atory in the Bureau of Chemistry. 

The danger due to liability of explo- 
sions should be avoided. Proper in- 
stallation of the milling equipment to- 
gether with the dust collecting system 
should provide a dust-free and explo- 
sion proof mill. The economy of such 
an installation is obvious and would 
tend to pay for itself in the flour saved, 
which would ordinarily, without such a 
system, be disseminated through the 
plant as dust and cleaned out by an 
occasional sweeping as dirt. 


Although no distinct type of archi- 
tecture is specifically required in the 
plans of a potato flour plant, the build- 
ing shown in the attached drawings is 
perhaps the most suitable one that_ 
could be designed. It may not be de- 
sirable to put up a new building if an 
existing building suitable for conver- 
sion is available. 

In the elevation and floor plan draw- 
ings the equipment necessary is shown 
installed to scale in a building 32’ x 52’. 
The boiler room is an 8-0” lean-to ad- 
jacent to the main building. 

The layout of the plant shows the 
basement used as storage space for 
potatoes, the first floor divided into 
four main rooms: (1) office; (2) room 
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for washing, paring, and sorting; (3) 
room for flaking machine; (4) room 

for milling; the second floor with the 
cooker, bolter, packer, and storage 
space provided, and the top floor or 
attic with the cycline dust collector in 
place. 

In order to prolong the operating 
season through the severe winter 
months experienced in the northern 
potato growing states without expos- 
ing the potatoes to the cold, freezing 
conditions attending transportation, it 
is necessary to have a large storage 
capacity available. In anticipation of 
this, the basement may be used for 
what might be termed a working stor- 
age, and the main supply of potatoes 





A crank and shaft with chains at- 
tached to hopper boards serve to un- 
load the bins. One turn withdraws the 
first board, two turns withdraw the 
second, three turns the third, and so on 
until the bin is empty. 

Storage bins are required for (1) 
raw material, (2) washed, peeled po- 
tatoes, (3) flakes, and (4) bolted flour. 

The storage bins for raw material 
will vary in type and size. They should 
be so constituted that they may be filled 
with potatoes and emptied by mechan- 
ical means. 

A storage bin just above the cooker 
for holding a supply of washed, peeled 
potatoes is necessary. This bin should 
be hoppered with the opening at the 
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stored in low storage bins or houses 
adjacent to or near the main building, 
transferring them by means of a belt 
conveyor operating through a tunnel 
underground. 

If a building already erected were 
to be converted into a potato flour plant 
and the basement did not provide facili- 
ties for such an arrangement of bins, 
pulleys, belts, conveyors, etc., as is nec- 
essary, it is suggested that the top floor 
may be better suited for this purpose, 
although a greater danger of freezing 
the potatoes would ever be present. 

A hopper scale with the beam in the 
office is shown in one corner of the 
building. From this hopper the pota- 
toes drop onto a flat belt conveyor with 
board sides and are distributed by 
means of the belts running at right 
angles and parallel to the storage bins. 
The belts underneath the bins convey 
the potatoes to the boot of the drag 
elevator which feeds the washing ma- 
chine. 
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center of bottom. The hopper sides 
should have a slope of at least 45 de- 
grees with the horizontal, while 60 de- 
grees is preferable. This bin should 
have a capacity at least 4 or 5. times 
as great as the cooker, thus providing 
an accumulation of potatoes so that the 
washing and paring operation will not 
necessarily be continuous. 


The storage bin for flakes should be 
situated just above the mill. This bin 
should be dust-tight and the interior 
should be smoothly finished with well- 
dressed lumber. The same provisions 
regarding shape and slope of the hop- 
per sides mentioned previously apply, 
and the capacity should be ample. 


A storage bin for bolted flour is 
provided similar to that for flakes, but 
not so large, and located over the 
packer. 

The washing and the peeling opera- 
tions both use water and are prefer- 
ably separated from other operations 
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HIS is what may be ex- 
pected of the ordinary 
file clerk when Globe- 

Wernicke Sectional Filing Cab- 
inets equipped with the Globe- 
Wernicke Safeguard Method of 
Filing and Finding papers are 


used. This system is swift, 


No other 
can equal it for efficiency. 

The easy-sliding drawers of 
the cabinet plainly labeled, the 
clearness of the indexing in 


simple and accurate. 


each file make possible this ex- 
traordinary The 
Globe-Wernicke filing system is 
mistake-proof. An important 
paper, when desired, is instant- 
ly at hand. 

The cabinets themselves, 
with their sectional construc- 
tion, may be adjusted for 
growth with increased activities. 

Write to-day for our chart in 
colors entitled the Globe-Wer- 
nicke Rainbow Division of 
“The Safeguard Method of 
Filing and Finding Papers.” 
This chart clearly explains the 
best filing system ever devised. 


efficiency. 


Send This Coupon - 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Dept. A. I. 8, Cincinnati, O. 
Please send without charge your chart 


“The Safeguard Method of Filing and 
Finding Papers.” 


NEA Gia tus Chor eta: ote ct obs voverdie le Mores Busieyeowee 6.0 © 
AGAPERE ves dat cebucicclav saad eecleceisee 
ick 
lobe-~\,/ernicke 
°* Swit TO ENDURE * 
Pj FILES BOCGKEASES SAFES 
Main Office Cincinnati 
Branch Offices 
Boston Washington Chicago 
_ New York Detroit St. Louis 
Philadelphia Cleveland New Orleans 
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Attention 
Manufacturers! 


Through plans now being 
formulated we hope soon to 
be able definitely to announce 
to the Manufacturers of the 
United States, that we are in 
a position to offer the largest 
Motion Picture Theatre and 
non- Theatrical circulation for 
“Industry” and ‘Product”’ 


Films ever before thought pos- 
sible. 


The average daily attend- 
ance in the Motion Picture 
Theatres throughout the Unit- 


ed States is in the millions. 


Your films would reach a 
definite percentage of this tre- 


mendous circulation. 


We offer our expert advice 
as Screen Advertising Special- 
ists in the preparation of your 
Motion Picture Advertising 
Campaign without charge to 


the Manufacturers. 

We will co-operate with 
you in the preparation of your 
advertising material such as, 
Scenarios, Continuities, Pro- 
duction, Distribution, and sub- 
mit a comprehensive approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost of 


the necessary appropriation. 
We invite correspondence. _ 
What are your ideas? 


Your Suggestions? 


INNOVATION FILMS 


NEW YORK 


Advertising Dept. 
Member of National Association of 
Manufacturers 
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not using water by being put into a 
separate room. 

A great deal of heat is radiated from 
the flaker and also a great amount of 
vapor is driven from the potatoes, and 
in order to prevent this heat and vapor 
from being dispersed throughout the 
building, the flaker is put into a sep- 
arate room. 

The attrition mill is liable to create 
much dust, so in order that the dust 
may be confined and collected, a sep- 
arate room is provided. 

The building should be supplied with 
good sewage and drainage facilities and 
so arranged that it may be kept in a 
sanitary condition at all times. Floors, 
if liable to be wet, as in the washing 
and peeling room, should be water- 
proofed and have bell traps and sewage 
connection. 

The plant must be near a railroad 
and be provided with a siding for un- 
loading potatoes and shipping out the 
finished product. A good wagon road 
is also necessary. 

By making provision for expansion 
of this plant, an agricultural district, 
engaged in raising potatoes, of 100 
miles radius can be taken care of. 

The following equipment is used in 
manufacturing potato flour: 

1 High pressure boiled 50 to 150 H. P. 
potato washing machine. 

2 or more friction paring machines. 

I steam pressure potato cooker. 
I 
I 


Lame 


sorting table. 
potato flaking machine with vapor 
hood and suction fan. 

I attrition mill. 

1 centrifugal flour reel. 


Exact figures for yield of flour can- 
not be given since it will vary with 
the solid content of the potatoes used, 
the percentage of rotten potatoes 
thrown out, and the process of manu- 
facture. 


Assuming that potatoes used have an 
average solids content of about 22 per 
cent and that only sound stock is used, 
if the procedure of manufacture as just 
outlined is followed, a yield of 20 per 
cent may be expected. This means that 
100 pounds of fresh potatoes will pro- 
duce approximately 20 pounds of pota- 
to flour (containing 5 to 10 per cent 
of water, a ratio of 5.1). 

Emphasis has been placed on the 
necessity for partially peeling the pota- 
toes to obtain a high grade flour and 
the most economical methods have been 
advised. A yield of 20 per cent should 
therefore be considered as the maxi- 
mum figure rather than the average, 
although with careful operation and 
potatoes of average solid content, this 
figure is readily attained. 

Chemical analyses of the potatoes 
used and the resulting potato flour 
show that in the process of manufac- 
ture, no appreciable amount of valu- 





able constituents is lost from the orig- 
inal composition of potatoes. Consid- 
ering the nutritive value of potato flour 
and potatoes, we find the mineral con- 
stituents to be practically the same. 

Atwater and Bryant in Bulletin 28, 
U. S. D. A., give the average compo- 
sition of 136 samples of the edible por- 
tion of American grown potatoes as 
follows: 

Water, 78.3 per cent; protein, 2.2 
per cent; fat, 0.1 per cent; carbohy- 
drate, 18.4 per cent; fiber, 0.4 per cent ; 
ash, 1.0’ per cent 

The cost of manufacture will na- 
turally vary with labor conditions and 
price of fuel and power. With a pro- 
duction of 6,000 to 8,000 pounds of 
flour per day, the cost of manufac- 
ture exclusive of overhead expenses 
and depreciation charges will vary be- 
tween $80 and $90 per ton of dry flour. 
At present prices for labor and fuel, 
the larger figure is probably more near- 
ly correct. 

About one-sixth of the cost will be 
for labor and the number of laborers 
here listed for one shift will indicate 
the possible labor expense. 

One plant manager, I general utility 
mechanic, I fireman, 3 or more men 
for handling incoming raw material 
for packing and shipping out flour, 1 
laborer for washing potatoes, 1 laborer 
for operating paring machines, 2 or 


American manufacturers in- 
terested in reorganizing or re- 
shaping an already established 


DIRECT 
EXPORT BUSINESS 


or in going after it on a sufh- 
ciently vast scale, or in a level- 
headed, ambitious — neither 
‘pessimistic nor unduly optimis- 
tic—manner, are invited to 
send their names, with indica- 
tion of the official to be com- 
municated with and also the 
nature of products (if not ob- 
vious), and by circular matter 
already prepared, they will at 
once receive preliminary in- 
formation. 


A. HOBEK 


1485 Metropolitan Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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more (male or female) laborers for 
picking belt, 1 laborer for cooking, 2 
or more men for operating flaking ma- 
chine, 1 man for operating mill. 

The cost of production will equal 
the manufacturing cost plus the over- 
head. 

In many industries the raw mate- 
rial cost is a small item; in some no 
item at all, but in the manufacture of 
potato flour it will more than likely 
equal the total of the other cost items 
entering into the cost of manufacture. 
If the plant is of a one-unit capacity, 
the manufacturing cost will of course 
be higher than if it were equipped with 
two flakers and the necessary cooking 
capacity. By thus increasing the out- 
put 100 per cent, the production cost 
would also be increased, but not in such 
a great proportion, so that the cost of 
production would be lowered with in- 
creased capacity. 

_ Below is an itemized statement of the 
cost of operating a single unit plant 
for the manufacture of one carload 
(40,000 Ibs.) of $0.60 potatoes into 
flour in one day. 

(Calculations based on prices prevail- 


ing in IQIQ): 


Potatoes (at 6oc. cwt)..... $0.03000 
Oa .00700 
Power ($15.00 per day).... .00187 
Coal ($15.00 per day)......  .00187 
Machinery depreciation, 

($12,000 at 10%)....... 00075 
Building depreciation, 

EBT 5000.aL 3%). ei. oe os .00028 
Packing (sacks $0.30 each). —.00300 
eS $0.04477 
Se 00437 
Manufacturing cost......... $0.04914 
Selling expense, 20% of 

PercmCOae er ek .00982 
A IO .05897 
GA 00589 
Selling price per pound..... - .06487 


NEW ENAMELING MILLS 


The National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company, of New York, has ap- 
propriated $1,500,000 for the building 
of six additional sheet mills. At pres- 
ent the company has thirty mills— 
twenty tin mills and ten sheet mills 
at Granite City, where the six new 
mills are to be constructed in addi- 
tion to a large jobbing mill, electric- 
ally driven, which will enable the 
company to take care of the demand 
for plates in the oil field, which it 
has not been able heretofore to do. 

The installation of the six new 
mills will give the company a rolling 
capacity of 50,000 tons per month, as 
against a present capacity of 35,000 
tons, and will make it one of the larg- 
est independent sheet producers. 
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The Plymouth Cordage Company 
“Says it in Movies” 


The illustrations above are extracts 
from a 3,000-foot industrial film made 
for the Plymouth Cordage Company by 
The Pathéscope Company of New Eng- 
land, under the personal direction of Mr. 
E. P. Cornell. “The Making of Rope” 
is more than merely a splendid educa- 
tional feature—it is a powerful sales 
force in which the arguments of quality 
and quantity production are presented 
vividly and convincingly. 

This is a busy age and pictures can 
tell a story more quickly, more accurately, 
and more vividly than hours of talking. 
The Japanese have an appropriate pro- 
verb, “One look is better than a thou- 
sand words.” 

An Industrial Motion Picture will fit 
your problems perfectly. It is a made- 
to-order product—not adapted to, but built 
around your business—for you specially. 

Shown to your sales prospects, it never 
becomes entangled in argument, nor 
wastes times on personalities. It gets the 
prospect’s attention riveted right on your 
pictured story and registers impression 
after impression, fact after fact convinc- 
ingly, interestingly. 

Our Industrial Department is equipped 
to render an important and complete serv- 
ice to advertisers. It made the most suc- 
cessful industrial motion pictures pro- 
duced during 1921. The Pathéscope Film 
Service is one of undivided responsibility. 
We write the scenario, take the picture, 
make the prints, arrange distribution, and 
supply New Premier Pathéscope portable 
projectors. 


We will be glad to explain and demonstrate the Pathéscope 
ilm Service, either in your office or at the Pathéscope Salon 


Write for booklet ‘‘Sellin 


Willard B. Cook, President 
Suite 1852, Aeolian 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


The New Premier Pathéscope can be 
used by any of your men, anywhere, any 
time. It is so exquisitely built that its 
large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze 
expert critics. Uses only “Safety Stand- 
ard” film. Jt is safe. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., have set their Approv- 
al Seal on every “Safety Standard” film 
and Pathéscope projector. No fireproof 
booth or licensed operator is required. 

The use without a fireproof booth of 
any projector capable of using ordinary 
inflammable film, no matter by whom ap- 
proved, violates State, Municipal and 
Insurance restrictions. ' 

Be guided by the experience of the fol- 
lowing concerns who are using New 
Premier Pathéscopes, many of them after 
unfortunate experiences with other port- 
able projectors. 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

Babcock & Wilcox Company 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 

Colgate & Company 

Economist Film Service 

General Electric Company 

International Correspondence Schools 

International Mercantile Marine 

Kirkman & Sons 

Lock Joint Pipe Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

National Biscuit Company 

National Cash Register Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Plymouth Cordage Company 

Rinek Cordage Company 

Robins Conveying Belt Company 

Charles A. Schieren Company 

E. A. Stevenson & Company (Spredit) 

Tide Water Oil Company 

United Drug Company 

Wall Rope Works 

and many others. 





g With Motion Pictures.’’ 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
Hall, New York City 
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Economic Situation In Portugal 


Unemployment is very low although wages are low and prices are 
rising—Exports are increasing but imports have diminished in 
the last few months except in the case of indispensable articles 


ABLE advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from C. H. 
Cunningham, United States 
Commercial Attaché in Madrid, give a 
full summary of the economic situa- 
tion in Portugal. Mr. Cunningham 
reports that although there is little un- 
employment in Portugal, wages are low 
and prices rising. Exports are increas- 
ing, but imports have greatly dimin- 
ished in the past few months. The 
value of the escudo is still declining 
because of the continued large deficits 
in the Government administration and 
the currency inflation. The gold re- 
serve now amounts to about one per 
cent of the notes in circulation. A tax- 
reform law has finally been passed, 
which is expected to yield 180,000,000 
escudos. It is hoped that deficits fore- 
seen in the new budget will be offset 
by the increased revenue in taxes. 
The exchange situation in Portugal 
grows continually worse. During the 
past month (between August 21 and 
September 20) the exchange value of 
the escudo has dropped from 6.77 
cents to 4.78 cents, and there is no 
prospect of immediate improvement, 
The general lack of confidence in the 
financial stability of the Portuguese 
Government, manifested in the falling 
exchange, is accounted for by the con- 
tinued deficit in the Government ad- 
ministration and the great increase in 
the issue of paper currency. The defi- 
cit for the present fiscal year is esti- 
mated at 400,000,000 escudos. The 
new budget proposes expenditures of 
approximately 575,000,000 escudos, of 


which more than 300,000,000 escudos is 
due to losses through exchange depre- 
ciation and increases in escudo ex- 
penditure to meet this depreciation. 
The estimated deficit for the operation 
of the Government railways is 12,000,- 
ooo escudos; for post and telegraph, 
II,000,000 escudos; for Government 
operation of steamships, 40,000,000 es- 
cudos; for regulating the price of bread 
80,000,000 escudos. 

The Government proposes to place 
the salaries of its employes on a gold 
basis. This involves an increase in the 
budgetary provision for such salaries 
from 20,000,000 to 262,000,000 escu- 
dos. Since 1913 the number of civil 
functionaries has been increased from 
6,500 to 18,000. Heavy increases in 
the army and police force have been 
provided for in the new military bud- 
get, and an increase of 120,000,000 es- 
cudos has been apportioned to cover 
this increase. These increases in the 
budget are offset by the new taxation 
law which finally was passed on Sep- 
tember 15. It is estimated that the 
operation of this law will yield 180,- 
000,000 escudos of additional revenue. 
The leading features of the new tax 
law are (1) the tax on business turn- 
over, averaging I to 10 per cent; (2) 
the industrial tax fixed on the capital 
of stock companies, or the value of real 


estate held; (3) the tripling of the 


rural property tax over its 1914 fig- 
ure; and (4) a tax on capital and in- 
vestment, which, in the case of for- 
eign capital, will amount to 2 per cent. 
The tax on capital and investment is 
subject to a municipal surcharge of Io 
per cent and to other surcharges total- 


ing 5 per cent. The law further pro- 
vides for the abolition of former water 
consumption, mining, servant, and 
sumptuary taxes. 

The total Portuguese note circula- 
tion on September I5 amounted to 
840,000,000 escudos, showing an in- 
crease over the preceding week of I1I,- 
580,000 escudos and an increase since 
the close of 1921 of 127,500,000 escu- 
dos. The reserve against these notes 
amounts to 8,750,000 gold escudos. 

Great dependence is placed by Por- 
tugal on the credit of 3,500,000 pounds 
sterling extended by London through 
the medium of the Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino for the purchase of Brit- 
ish coal and machinery for the State 
railway and navigation lines and other 
Government projects, and for the 
financing of private importation of 
British goods. The loan is now being 
used for the following projects: (1) 
For railway repair shops (to the 
amount of 100,000 pounds); (2) for 
purchases of locomotives, rails, and 
tramway equipment; (3) for harbor 
improvements near Oporto; and (4) — 
for hydro-electric developments. The — 
conservative Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino, by refusing to make wholesale 
recommendations of firms desiring to 
take advantage of the facilities offered 
by the loan, is retarding to some extent 
the utilization of the credit. 

Common labor in Portugal is receiv- 
ing 3 to 5 escudos per day; skilled 
labor 6 to 9 escudos; and Government 
labor as high as 15 escudos. ‘The in- 
dustrial situation in Portugal, however, 
shows a marked improvement over a 
year ago. 
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Do You Like 
American Industries? 


Le EOS LSRONEY 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


sect rere e ecewene rs ceweees: —: 





_ AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
50 Church Street, New York City 


lf ea oie oe already a regular Please send me American Industries for one year, for which one 
subscriber, why not fill in the | dollar is enclosed. 


: Name 


order opposite and have it come 


to you regularly for one year ? RAM ene 


City eis 


State 
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To The American 
Merchants and 
Manufacturers 


Who May Need Active 
Representatives 
in Chile 


We offer ourselves as agents for the sale of your goods, textiles, 
knittings preferred. We are members of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce of Valparaiso, and of the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril de Santiago. 

We have been established since 1900 as custom house brokers, 
forwarders, commission merchants and representatives of foreign con- 
cerns, for which reason we have great experience and are well acquainted 
with all kinds of textiles and enjoy good connections with the trade of 
this country; many of our customers import from your country all 
kinds of textiles, knitted underwear, ribbons, gloves and other articles 
for ladies and gentlemen, and they would favor us with their orders. 


We Accept Orders 
for the Purchase of Any 
Chilean Products 


QUOTING BY CABLE 


We also accept merchandise on consignment. 

In regard to our responsibility, satisfactory information could be 
obtained from all the banking houses in Valparaiso, and especially from 
the Banco Espanol de Chile, Banco Aleman Transatlantico, Banco de 
Chile y Argentina and Banco Italiano, institutions in which we carry 
current accounts. 

We offer careful attention to correspondence in English, preferring 
to receive it in Spanish. 

Other references in the United States: Banca Commerciale Italiana, 


New York. 


ES BX BS 


Salamanca @ Gasto 


CALLE O’HIGGINS, No. 25 


VALPARAISO, CHILE 
ie oats Address: 


Liebers and A B C 5a Ed. 


P. O. Box 554 


Valparaiso 
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Cc. P. R. OPENS MOSCOW OFFICE. 


With a view to assisting citizens of 
Canada, and the United States to com- 
municate with their families and 
friends and to enable them to bring 
their relatives to Canada and the 
United States, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has established its office in 
Moscow, Russia, where steamship 
tickets and cash advances through 
Dominion Express Company up to $40 
can be forwarded. This is the first 
office of any line to open in Russia. 

It is necessary for the applicants to 
obtain their foreign passports and 
vises by applying personally to local 
branches of the Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs and Political Police. 
However, it is expected that with the 
establishment of the Canadian Pacific 
Moscow office it will be possible to 
obtain vises for Poland and Latvia 
without having to make personal ap- 
plication at Moscow, and the British 
Consul-General has agreed to vise 
Russian foreign passports of the 
wives and children of naturalized 
Canadians holding letters from the 
Department of Immigration, Ottawa, 
authorizing admission to Canada. 


AGENCY 
WANTED 


for reliable manufac- 
turer needing represen- 
tative in New York. 
Wide experience. Ex- 
cellent reputation. 
Splendid connections. 
Address: 


“ACTIVE BUSINESS 
MAN” 


American Industries, 
New York 


To the Manufacturer: 

A high grade industrial man- 
ager, with twenty years execu- 
tive experience, and now em- 
ployed, wishes to connect with 
large manufacturer needing 
able man to improve produc- 
tion methods, lower costs, im- 
prove quality, increase profits. 
Have managed large force, 
metal, wood, composition prod- 
ucts. References given and 
required. Address: A. B. P., 
‘‘American Industries.” 














Inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
In order that the confidential nature of the inquires 
may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not be printed 
in “American Industries,’ but the inquiries are numbered, so that members interested in 
communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to the For- 
eign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and mentioning 


from abroad appear in these columns. 





the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 


Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 


Al 


ENGLAND 
Bolts and nuts, chieflly Cup Sq 
Sq Bolts and Nuts, sizes from 1” x %4” 
up to 3” x 7g”, are of interest to a firm 
of engineers’ furnishers in Great Bri- 


tain. (550) 


FRANCE 
Belt business for France. The in 
quirers desire quotations and general 
data. (551) 


Refined sugar, paraffine wax and 
chemicals. The inquirer desires to 
secure American agency connections 


in the above. (552) 


JOHN PRICE JONES 


CORPORATION 


Publicity and Public Relations 


150 Nassau St., New York 
Tel. Beekman 1981 


The John Price Jones Cor- 


poration is an organization of 
experienced men specializing in 
publicity, public relations, edu- 
cational campaigns for public 
or business purposes, and the 


organization of conventions 
and other special undertakings 
calling for an expert staff. 


It offers to the business ex- 
ecutive all the facilities of a 
going concern for his tempo- 
rary or permanent service, thus 
relieving his mind of responsi- 
bility, his desk of heavy extra 
routine and his organization of 
permanent overhead expense. 





GERMANY 
Saws, files, pliers, chisels, planes 
and tools of every description are of 
interest to a manufacturers’ agent and 
merchant in Germany. (553) 





Grain and feed of all kinds, groc- 
eries, flour, dried and evaporated 
fruits and food products generally. 
The inquirer desires American agency 
connections for Germany. Correspond- 
ence in German. (554) 





PORTUGAL 

Foodstuffs, cereals, sugar, refined 
and unrefined, flour of all kinds, cot- 
ton in bales, printing paper, mechan- 
ical novelties for industrial purposes 
and similar goods. A firm of manu- 
facturers agents and importers desires 
American agency connections in the 
above. Correspondence in Portuguese. 


(555) 


SWEDEN 


Textiles of all kinds, notions, cot- 
ton, silk and woolen hosiery. A firm 
of manufacturers’ agents in Sweden 
desires representations. (556) 


SWITZERLAND 
Foundry machinery and foundry 
tools of all kinds are of interest to 


a firm of founders in Switzerland. 
Correspondence in French. (557) 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Novelties, patented devices and 
new. inventions of all kinds, prin- 
cipally in the engineering line, are of 
interest to a firm of representatives in 
South Africa, who claim to be par- 
ticularly well-placed for introducing 
such articles. Are in the market for 
novelties and inventions in any line, 

not only engineering. (558) 








LUNUNURENIULNS UL 


al 


EGYPT 


Artificial silk in thread of 1000 
“deniers,” 6-strand for machine knit- 
ting, is of interest to a manufacturer 
of knit goods in Egypt. Correspond- 
ence in French. (559) 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Durum flour, first and second 
clears. The inquirers would like to en- 
ter into business relations with a large 
supplier who could sell c. i. f. Con- 
stantinople, including marine insur- 
ance, war risk, etc., per hundred kilos 
packed in jute bags of 140 lbs. gross. 
(560) 


JOHN PRICE JONES 


CORPORATION 


Specialists in Sales Campaigns 


150 Nassau St., New York 
Tel. Beekman 1981 


The John Price Jones Cor- 
poration undertakes planning 
and organization of Sales Cam- 
paigns, together with the pro- 
duction of all literature, pros- 
pectuses, letters and general 


publicity. 
Direct by Mail Service. 


Specializing in Hooven 
Automatic Typewriting 

Printing 

Multigraphing 

Mailing 

Mimeographing 

Multi-Color 

Addressing 

Addressograph Stencils 

Mailing Lists 
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Safety Devices 


‘Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 


Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
chips or glare of light. 

Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 
eyes against intense rays of the 
electric light. 


Leggings—To foundry- 


men’s legs against molten metal. 


protect 


Shoes—To protect workmen's feet 
against molten metal. 

Respirators—To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 

Knuckle Guards — To 


hands when wheeling barrows or 


protect 


trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 

Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 

Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 


Metal Danger Signs — Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Afhli- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 


National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 


Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 
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CHINA 
Aniline dyes, dry colors, shellac, 
orange and white, gum of all kinds 
and glass varnish are of interest to 
a merchant in China. (561) 


Screws of all kinds, including wood 
screws and small screws for the man- 
ufacture of watches, cameras, guns, 
small machinery, etc.; small tools of 
all kinds, picture frame mouldings, 
backings, wire and hardware, polishes, 
glues and glass for picture framing, al- 
so mirror and beveled glass, also sheet 
metal for fine work, celluloids, card 
mats, albums, large cardboards and roll 
materials for picture framing. A firm 
of importers in China desires to hear 
from American manufacturers. (562) 


JAPAN 

Hardware and tools of all kinds, 
bicycles, paints, varnishes, oils, rope 
and twine, machinery of all kinds, 
factory supplies, pipes and fittings, 
wire rope, electrical machinery and 
supplies, including railway equip- 
ment, medical apparatus, instru- 
ments, etc., agricultural machinery 


and supplies, builders’ materials, 
house furnishing goods, sporting 
goods, optical goods, silverware, 


trunks and travelers’ goods, printing 
paper and printers’ supplies, photo 
graphic apparatus, drugs and chemi- 
cals. A firm of general importers in 
Japan desires quotations and catalogs. 


(563) 


TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Boots and shoes for Trinidad. 
The inquirer desires to represent a 
manufacturer of the above. (564) 


HAITI 


Cigarette paper, cigarette pouches 
in paper and cardboard; cigarette 
machinery and machines for fine 
cutting tobacco to make cigarettes; al- 
so blue paper for making Scaferlati 
tobacco, are of interest to a tobacco 
raanufacturer in Haiti. (565) 


PORTO RICO 

Cast iron pipe and fittings for con- 
struction purposes, Manila and Sis- 
aled rope, corrugated and galvanized 
sheet No. 24 in standard lengths, 
standard railroad spikes, building 
materials of all kinds in the steel 
line; concrete reinforcing materials, 
angles and round steel bars, bolts of 
all kinds, pressure filters and stone 
water filters, paint brushes, tubular 
wheelbarrows, galvanized wire cloth, 
sanitary equipments of all kinds, fer- 
rules, abrasive and reflectory materials, 
wire rope, builders’ hardware, princi- 
pally locks, etc., roofing paper, galvan- 
ized wire and pipe in all sizes, wire 


nails, barbed wire and galvanized pails 
for handling concrete. A firm of man- 
ufacturers’ agents desires to carry a 
full line of representations in the build- 
ing materials supply line for Porto 
Rico. (566) 


Paper and paper goods of all kinds, 
oilcloth, artificial leather, building 
materials, nails, galvanized iron, flat 
and corrugated galvanized sheets, con- 
crete reinforcing materials, enamel- 
ware. A firm of merchants in Porto 
Rico desires to hear from American | 
manufacturers. (567) 


White and colored cotton piece 
goods, silk fabrics, cotton under- 
wear, men’s shirts, hosiery of all 
kinds. The inquirers desire quota- 
tions on the above, stating that they — 
prefer lots of second quality goods in 
hosiery and underwear. They will al- 
so handle representations for Porto 


Rico. (568) 


CUBA 


Silver plated articles for orna- 
ments and novelties, low-priced, — 
cheap paste dolls for children, kew- 
pies, silver plated and cheap glass flow- 
er vases, low-priced velocipedes. A 
firm of importers in Havana desire to 
hear from American manufacturers. 
Coirespondence in Spanish. (569) 


LATIN AMERICA 


Active Business Man 


with 10 years’ Latin-American 
mercantile and social expe- 
rience seeks connection with 
mercantile 


manufacturing or 
house for purpose of either per- 
manent representation or inves- 
tigation trip in those countries. 
Also ready to discuss very fav- 


orable and economic proposi- 
tion for the representation of 
group of non-competitive man- 
ufacturers, who may want to 
show their products at the Bra- 
zilian International Exposition 
at Rio Janeiro this winter. 
Speaks Spanish, French and 
German. Best of references, 
bank and others. 


Address “‘O. W. B.,""-Amer- 


ican Industries, New York. 
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Provisions and food products of 
all kinds, also hardware, stationery 
and general lines. The inquirers offer 
their services as American manufac- 
turers’ agents. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (570) 


Provisions of all kinds including 
hams, bacon, beef, pork, lard, canned 
fruits, rice, corn and wheat flour, 
hay, sausages, butter and cheese, 
potatoes; builders’ hardware, nails, 
iron and steel bars and sheets and plas- 
ter of Paris. A firm of manufacturers’ 
agents in Cuba desire to add the above 
to the lines they now carry. (571) 


MEXICO 


Bath room fixtures, shower baths, 
enameled iron ware for sanitary pur- 
poses, etc., plumbers’ ’goods, water 
closct tanks in wood and metal, water 
closet seats of all kinds, steel pipe con- 
nections, plumbers’ oakum, automobile 
accessories. A firm already represent- 
ing a number of American concerns 
desires to add the above to the lines 
they are carrying. (572) 


Confectioners’ machinery and sup- 
plies of all kinds are of interest to 
an inquirer in Mexico. (573) 


Electric baking ovens; also spray- 
ing machinery, motor drawn, for hor- 
ticultural purposes is of interest to a 


firm of merchants in Mexico. (574) 
PANAMA 
Enameled iron and aluminum 


kitchen utensils, household hardware 
and household and kitchen goods 
generally; cutlery of all kinds for 
household and butchers’ use; elec- 
trical household supplies ; perfumery, 
toilet articles, men’s, women’s and 
children’s wearing apparel, station- 
ery and office supplies, glassware, 
pottery, paints and varnishes, fire 
arms and ammunition. A firm of 
merchants desires to secure American 
agency connections in the above for 
Panama. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(575) 
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COLOMBIA FRANCE 
Dental supplies of all kinds for Canoes for France. A firm of 


Colombia. The inquirer desires to se- 
cure an American agency connection 
of the above. Correspondence in Span- 


ish. (576) 


White, fine and ordinary colored 
paper, cards of all kinds, printers’ 
supplies, fine paper boxes and every- 
thing connected with the line of sta- 
tionery and printing is of interest to 
a merchant in Colombia. (577) 


ARGENTINA 


Machinery for making concrete 
sewer pipes and excavating appa- 
ratus for laying same are of interest to 
a gentleman in Buenos Aires, who in- 
tends to bid on the construction and 
supplies of a sewerage system for an 
Argentine city. (578) 


BRAZIL 
Hardware, oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts, and a general line of iron and 
steel goods are of interest to a firm 
of manufacturers’ agents in Brazil. 


(579) 


PERU 
Dry goods and textiles of all kinds 
for Peru are of interest to a firm of 
manufacturers’ agents. (580) 


VENEZUELA 
Cotton and silk piece goods, cot- 
ton and silk hosiery and blankets 
for Venezuela. The inquirers desire to 
secure American Agency connections 
in ihe above. (581) 


INDIA 
Automobile supplies, etc. Inquir- 
ers claim to have been established since 


1894. If interested, kindly communi- 
cate with them direct. (582) 
ENGLAND 


A full equipment of sanitary fix- 
tures, kitchen equipment, etc., suit- 
able for a large University, is of inter- 
est to a firm of merchants in London. 


(583) 


dealers in pleasure boats desires to hear 
from reliable makers of canoes. (584) 


Toys, novelties, notions, cutlery, 
leather goods; particularly watches 
and alarm clocks, large and small 
hardware for France. A firm of im- 
porters desires to hear from manufac- 
turers with prices c. i. f. Marseilles, 
cash against documents. Correspond- 
ence in French. (585) 


SPAIN 
Creosote for creosoting railway 
ties. The inquirer is interested in se- 
curing quotations, samples, etc., on 
2,000 metric tons, with full data re- 
garding form of payment. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (586) 


NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 
IS AN ASSET 


Informative publicity increases 

Business, expands Trade, and 

builds a National Reputation 

for your product and your 
factory. 


LET US SHOW YOU 
HOW 


We Specialize on Trade and 
Industrial Problems. 


is 


CLARKE PUBLICITY 
SERVICE 


B. C. CLARKE, General Manager 
MILLS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 





WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 26 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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EXPORT 


Formerly Export American Industries 


Covers the largest buyers in all the great markets of the world with its separate 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese editions. 


The established policy of EXPORT is to center the interest of foreign 
readers on American-made goods and thus effectively 
promote an increase in our foreign trade 


THE CIRCULATION IS AUDITED BY THE A. B. C. 


and the following list shows some of the countries 
to which copies of our separate editions are mailed 


Te = = Straits Settlements Morocco Abyssinia 

Edition in English Siete i Alea 
D k Australia Panama Tunis 
Finland New Zealand Paraguay Morocco 

le eae Oceania Peru Egypt | 
Germany West Indies Philippines Madagaevar 
Holland South America Porto Rico West Africa 
Norway Salvador Belgian Congo 
Russia “ae . » Spain Indo China 
Sweden Edition in Spanish Uruguay Asia Minor 
United Kingdom Argentina Venezuela Haiti : 
Misc. Europe Bolivia Edi ae F h - es gph Indies 
South Africa Chile ou merica 
East and West Africa Colombia ition in Frenc Oceania 
Egypt Costa Rica Czecho-Slovakia Misc. Europe 
China Cuba Belgium, Bulgaria eee 
Dutch E. Indies Rep. Dominicana France, Greece, Italy Edition in} Portuguese 
Fed. Malay States ' Dutch W. Indies Jugo-Slavia Portugal 
India Ecuador Poland Azores and Madeira 
Japan Guatemala Roumania Portuguese Asia 
Mesopotamia Honduras Switzerland Portuguese Africa 
Siam Mexico Turkey Brazil 


In addition to that comprehensive distribution in all the purchasing centres of the world 
to actual buyers of American-made goods EXPORT offers to advertisers: 


Ist—A semi-monthly bulletin service—FOREIGN TRADE TO-DAY—with up-to-date 
items on exports and inquiries from high-class foreign buyers of American goods. 
2nd—Carefully selected lists of firms throughout the world for use to supplement the 
advertising space. 

3rd—Credit reports and translations at cost. 

t4th—Expert assistance on export problems. 

5th—Advertising layouts and copy suggestions. 


Further information about the publication and sales possibilities for various commodities 
in foreign markets on application to 


EXPORT 


The Official International Organ of the’ National Association of Manufacturers 


PHONE: CORTLANDT 7886 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Italy’s Farm Machine Industry 


ee NG to the Department 
of Commerce, A. A. Osborne, 
Trade Commissioner of Rome, say the 
outstanding characteristics of the farm- 
machinery industry in Italy are its one- 
sided development and its limited var- 
iety of output. Competent authorities 
state that no reapers, sowers, or heavy 
machines in general are made in Italy, 
with the exception of threshers. The 
latters are constructed by a number of 
manufacturers, the most prominent of 
which are the Breda Co., of Milan 
(capitalized at 100,000,000 lire), which 
among other products, manufactures 
steam locomotives and is at present 
working on an order of 23 electric 
locomotives for the State Railways; 
the firm of Francesco Casali e Figli, 
of Suzzara (Province of Mantua), 
which announces a capacity of 10,000 
machines yearly, its products including 
threshers, corn shellers, hay presses, 
etc.; and Cav. Pietro Bubba e C., of 
Sant’ Imento (Province of Piacenza) 
(capitalized at 500,000 lire), which 
turns out a varied line of threshers 
and, in general, the same type as are 
manufactured by the Casali firm. 

An Italian representative of an 
American manufacturer states that 
Italian threshers operate efficiently 
enough, although perhaps they may be 
criticized on the ground that they us- 
ually require more men to tend them 
than do American threshers. This, 
however, is not a serious drawback in 
a country where agricultural labor is 
fairly abundant and relatively cheap. 

The lighter farming appliances, such 
as plows, harrows, and cultivators, are 
extensively manufactured. One com- 
pany particularly, the Fabbrica Italiana 
Machine Agricole, of Alessandria, with 
a capital of 1,200,000 lire, has a large 
output of the articles named above and 
also of wine presses and other equip- 
ment for vineyards. This company, 
however, does not attempt to make the 
heavier, more complicated machines. 

The readiest explanation for the re- 
stricted extent of the industry in Italy 
can be found in the keen competition 
of imported machinery. The unfavor- 
able levels of dollar-lira exchange that 
have prevailed for several years, as 
well as the high duties on agricultural 
machines imposed by the tariff of July, 
1921, have reduced imports from the 
United States to comparatively small 
figures during the past year; but, un- 
der more favorable conditions, Ameri- 
can machinery can readily occupy its 
former place in the Italian market. 

German exporters of farm machin- 
ery to Italy are, of course, aided tre- 
mendously by the heavy depreciation of 
the mark in terms of the lira. The 


duties made effective by the tariff of 
July, 1921, do not seem to have cut 
down imports from Germany, which 
sends to Italy large numbers of mow- 
ers, thrashers (despite the large num- 
ber manufactured by the Italians them- 
selves), and plows. 

During the war the withdrawal of 
many agricultural laborers for military 
service and the urgent need for the 
largest possible production of staple 
grains powerfully stimulated the Ital- 
ian industry. Many machine shops 
and even foundries took up the produc- 
tion of agricultural machinery. This 
war-time activity of the industry was 
short lived, however. 

A number of automobile manufac- 
turers and general mechanical compan- 
ies, including Fiat, Ansaldo, and Ro- 
meo, went into the production of trac- 
tors toward the latter part of the war, 
but the Fiat is practically the only 
company that remains in this branch 
of production. Development of the 
tractor industry has been hindered by 
the fact that the Government was left 
with a large stock of tractors on its 
hands at the close of the war, the sub- 
sequent disposal of this surplus having 
interfered with the market for the ma- 
chines since made or imported. Fur- 
thermore, enough foreign tractors have 
come in to meet a large part of the 
demand and to narrow the market for 
the Italian machine, which is not very 
extensive in any case. 

The sale of imported tractors in Italy 
is seriously affected by the provisions 
of the tariff on motor vehicles imposed 
September 16, 1920, and continued in 
force by the new general tariff of July 
I, 1921. In addition to a graduated 
specific duty on the weight of the indi- 
vidual self-propelled machine, an ad 
valorem super-duty of 35 per cent is 
levied. It is definitely stated that the 
additional 35 per cent applies to auto- 
mobiles, while the specific duties are 
assigned to all classes of automotive 
vehicles, but the Customs Administra- 
tion has extended it to apply to tractors 
also, so that their importation has be- 
come practically a commercial impossi- 
bility. 

Italy’s exports of agricultural ma- 
chinery have always been small, in fact, 
so small that official statistics do not 
name individual countries of destina- 
tion. The total exports for the nine 
months July, 1921, to March, 1922, 
were as follows: Plows, 68 metric tons, 
valued at 458,700 lire; harrows and 
cultivators, 7 tons, value 62,200 lire; 
thrashers, 26 tons, value 168,180 lire; 
and all other, 221 tons, value 1,513,822 
lire; a total of 322 metric tons valued 
at 2,202,902 lire. 
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A COMPLETE 


PLANT 


and 


FACTORY 
FOR SALE 


Capable of making upwards 
of one million needles week- 


ly and 500,000 fish hooks 


and fishing tackle, specially 
for the American Markets. 


APPLY 


J. WILLIS & SONS 


Kendal Works 
Redditch, England 


(Established 1850) 


O™ of our clients is open 

to manufacture and sell 
in the Canadian Market, on a 
royalty or profit-sharing basis, 
light metal articles pertaining 
to household or advertising 
novelties, or small Automobile 
accessories, patented or patent- 


able in Canada. 


This is an up-to-date plant 
with fully equipped machine 
shop and well organized sales 


force. 
Apply 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited 


Lumsden Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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SMALL 
DROP 


FORGINGS 


To Your Order 





We execute faith- 
fully all orders 
received, guaran- 
teeing the great 
essentials of 


QUALITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


We will be glad 


to quote prices if 
you will send us 
models or draw- 
ings. 








Scranton 
Forging Company 


Special 
Drop Forgings 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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An Achievement 
Worthy of 
Record 


F. Eugene Ackerman and his 
associates, on behalf of business 
men, organized and directed 
a campaign for a_ scientific 
tariff, the principles of which 
were incorporated into the flex- 
ible tariff provisions of the pres- 
ent bill. The President of the 
United States recently declared 
that this provision marked a 
new era in the history of tariff 
legislation in this country. 

This organization comprises 
skilled and experienced men 
whose services are effective in 
many avenues of business pub- 
licity. Each of them isa skilled 
journalist, with unusual ability 
in the writing of copy, whether 
for the editorial or advertising 
columns. Each one has suc- 
cessfully conducted national 
and international information 
campaigns on behalf of impor- 
tant interests and of foreign 
nations. 

Corporations and individuals 
interested in direct-by-mail 
sales campaigns or in the pub- 
lication of inter-organization 
magazines for the stimula- 
tion of sales or the increase of 
the good will of employes will 
find this organization of great 
service. 


If you are interested in that phase 
of publicity represented by the 
industrial motion picture we are 
prepared to guard you against 
your lack of experience m a 
highly technical field. 


F. Eugene Ackerman 
Organization and Publicity 
141 Broadway 
New York 
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SEYMOUR 
PRODUCTS 








NICKEL cman SILVER 


WIDE SHEETS, POLISHED 
AND PATENT LEVELLED 
SAND CASTINGS 





Nickel Silver 


Phosphor 
Bronze 


Cupro Nickel 


Brass, Bronze, etc., Ingots, 
Sheets, Wire, Rods, Tubes, 
Blanks and Shells 


CAST NICKEL ANODES 


ROLLED PURE NICKEL 
ANODES 
PURE NICKEL 


Sheets, Wire and Rods 








The Seymour 
Manufacturing Co. 
SEYMOUR, CONN. 


Tel. Seymour 115 
Cable Address: Seymourco 





Do We Need A Ship Subsidy—And Why? 


Symposium Contributed to By Leaders in Industry, Trade, 
Transportation, Finance and General Business 
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Mayor of Boston 
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Do You Like 
American Industries ? 


IT COSTS ONLY 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
50 Church Street, New York City 
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HAVE YOU 


A GOOD INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURE 


YOU WISH DISTRIBUTED FREE 
TO A GENERAL FIELD? | 


—A picture that tells the story without waste of time. | | 
—A picture that will hold the audience for fifteen minutes. 

—A picture that is of strong and continuing interest. 
—A\ picture that is of instructional value. 

—A picture that is not more than 1000 feet long. 
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Do We Need A Ship Subsidy—Why? 
(A Symposium) 


Leaders in industry, trade, commerce, finance and general bus- 
iness in all sections of the country, discuss in all its phases the 
Subsidy Bill now being so determinedly argued before Congress 


MERICAIN InpustrIEs in this issue presents a wide- 

A ly-gathered symposium of industrial and business 

opinion on the most vital question before Congress 
to-day—the Ship Subsidy Bill. 

The symposium was arranged with the purpose of pre- 
senting free and full discussion on this important measure, 
now being so bitterly and determinedly fought out in Wash- 
ington. Letters were sent to representative lists of the 
recognized leaders in industry, commerce, trade, transpor- 
tation, finance and general business throughout the country 
asking the one question: 


“Do We Need a Ship Subsidy—and Why ?” 


Free comment was requested and desired, and it was 
made clear that all viewpoints, comments or criticisms sent 
in would be used in full, whether they were for or against 
the subsidy. Responses were received from all parts of 
the country, from Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Every reply received is published here in 
full and without change. 


Compositely the symposium indicates that the great body 
of industrial, commercial and business men believe that 
some form of subsidy, either broad or rigidly restricted, 
must be granted to encourage privately-owned shipping, if 
the United States is ever again to hold her place in the sun 
of commercial expansion. This thought predominates, 
although there is disapproval generally of the basic idea of 
government subsidies, and there is of course wide diverg- 
ence as to the precise form such government aid should 
assume. 


The arguments for the subsidy in the main are that it is 
essential to the rehabilitation of the American Merchant 
Marine, on which the revival of our foreign trade depends 
and on which in turn our national prosperity so largely 
rests. Some view it as having potentialities for good aside 
from this. These, who are most emphatic in their belief, 
submit that any subsidy granted should be well earned on 
a showing of service performed, such as maintaining regu- 
lar sailings over prescribed routes; mail service; transpor- 
tation of troops and supplies to our island possessions ; 


maintaining ships of standard size and equipment as naval 
auxiliaries, and so on. 


Many argue that a ship subsidy has been necessitated by 
the LaFollette law which made the cost of running Ameri- 
can ships so great they were put at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with more cheaply operated transportation of other 
nations. 

Several of the writers consider the relation of the tariff 
to the subsidy but from different viewpoints and with vary- 
ing conclusions. Thus one asserts that “a policy of restrict- 
ing commerce through prohibitive tariffs on the one hand, 
and of subsidizing shipping on the other, has always been 
and will always be irreconcilable” and that “we must build 
up our shipping as an adjunct of our trade, but it would be 
absurd to attempt to build up our shipping at the time we 
are killing our trade.” On the other hand one writer justi- 
fies a subsidy as a protective measure analagous to the 
import duties imposed on foreign products as a protection 
to American goods. 

The opposition expressed to a subsidy both in general 
and in particular comes from the agricultural interests, the 
chief spokesman for which in the symposum declares that 
the opposition of the farmers is based on the belief “that 
until all business may be conducted with more or less cer- 
tainty of success, it is not wise to guarantee the success of 
any line, since it brings an unfair burden upon those who 
must operate under exisiting conditions.” Conversely, 
another farmer editor, while declaring at the outset that he 
favors a ship subsidy, opposes the one proposed for the 
reason that it would sell our national merchant marine in a 
“bear market.” Only a few flatly oppose any subsidy at all. 


Some of the outstanding points made by those in favor 
are: 

1. The United States cannot hold its own in the 
markets of the world and rely on the delivery of our 
products in ships of foreign registry operating under 
laws and conditions with which we cannot compete. If 
we are to build up and maintain a real export trade, our 
goods must go forward in American ships manned by 
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American seamen. If this cannot be accomplished with- 
out a subsidy, then some sound and reasonable subsidy 
must be granted. 

2. We must decide whether the war-built ships shall 
be gradually sold and probably put into alien hands or 
whether they shall be utilized under private American 
ownership and operation for our own good. 

3. Opponents of any ship subsidy prefer to let for- 
eign ships carry our commerce rather than pay out the 
necessary money to make possible competition on an 
even basis. 

4. From the first Federal Congress it has been the 
declared purpose of the United States to aid industry 
and labor, but for the past sixty years ocean shipping 
has been left out of that policy. 

5. The United States is not only justified but would 
be sacrificing the interests of our merchants and manu- 
facturers if we did not promptly take adequate steps to 
secure our fair share of the carrying trade of the world. 

6. No great country with far-flung seacoasts such as 
ours can prosper in peace or be secure and well cared 
for in war without an adequate merchant marine. 


7. Restrictive labor laws must be repealed; without 
their repeal no intelligent shipping company will take 
over government ships at any price commensurate with 
this present cost in the expectation of making them 
profitable or of maintaining an efficient and loyal organ- 
ization. | 

8. What subsidies have already done for the British 
and even for our own country in our early maritime 
history, they will do again. 

9. The subsidy should be given for services per- 
formed, such as maintaining regular sailings over pre- 
scribed routes; mail service; transportation of troops 
and supplies to our island possessions; maintaining 
ships of standard size and equipment as naval auxiliaries. 

10. Ships engaged in foreign trade should be free 
from local taxation. | 

Some of the outstanding points of those opposed are: 

1. That it favors special classes, imposing on all the 
burdens of maintaining a single industry. 

2. That until all business may be conducted with more 
or less certainty of success, it is not wise to guarantee 
the success of any line, since it brings an unfair burden 
upon those who must operate under exisiting conditions. 

Under the urge of President Harding, always a firm 
believer in Government aid as a means of building up the 
American Merchant Marine, the subsidy bill is now getting 
full consideration. In calling the extra session of Congress, 
President Harding summed up the shipping situation when 
he said three courses of action were possible and that a 
choice of one of them was no longer to be avoided. He 
recommended making the first of the following three 
choices : 


First, a constructive one—“Enact the pending bill under 
which I firmly believe an American Merchant Marine, 
privately-owned and privately-operated but serving all the 
people and always available to the government in an emer- 
gency, may be established and maintained.” 

Second, and obstructive one—“Continue government 
operations and attending government losses, and discourage 
private enterprise by government competition, under which 
losses are met by the public treasury, and witness the 
continued losses and deterioration until the colossal failure 
ends in sheer exhaustion.” 


Third, a destructive one—“Involving the sacrifice of our 
ships abroad or the scrapping of them at home, the sur- 
render of our aspirations, and the confession of our impo- 
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tence to the world in general and our humiliation before 
the competing world in particular.” 

Seldom has a bill been introduced in Congress with such 
assurance of a bitter battle. As AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
goes to press the indications are that the measure will be 
passed by the House of Representatives. The bill will 
then go to the Senate. It is generally conceded that there 
will be a long and determined fight over it in the Upper 
House. Strong support and strong opposition have 
already developed, although at the present time the ranks are 
not completely defined except on party lines. The proponents 
of the measure are determined to press for speedy action; 
the opponents will make a vigorous effort to delay or pro- 
long the discussion for many weeks and if possible to 
block a vote until the new session when the complexion 
of Congress will be somewhat changed. Whether they 
will be able to accomplish this is problematical. 

For many years there has been a wide and growing 
demand for government aid for American shipping, 
whether that aid be known by the terse and obnoxious title 
of subsidy which the layman has always considered 
synonymous with gratuity for favored groups; or whether 
it be known by some milder word. Every other great 
commercial nation has built up its shipping with subsidies, 
direct or indirect. The strongest support of a ship subsidy 
quite naturally has come from the industrial, commercial 
and shipping groups, because they have had the products 
that must find their surplus outlet in foreign countries; 
they are the ones who have suffered most through unequal 
competition with the steamships of other nations by delayed 
cargoes and discriminations that are bound to be imposed, 
intentionally or unintentionally, when a producer is com- 

pelled to ship in vessels of another country. The stronge: 

opposition has come for the most part from the agricu 
tural and inland districts whose interest has been more or 
less centered in local markets. But in recent years there 
has appeared occasional evidence of a realization by the 
farmers, accentuated by the war, that the carrying of their 
surpluses to the foreign market builds their own prosperity 
and that the steamship lines are only extensions of our 
transportation, that they are the railroads across the sea. 

The present bill has been endorsed by influential business 
organizations in every section of the country. Manufactur- 
ers associations, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
shipping associations, bankers associations, millers’ fede- 
rations, farmers’ federations, associations of commerce, 
cotton exchanges, maritime exchanges, merchants 
exchanges, waterways associations, boards of trade and 
transportation and veterans of Foreign Wars and posts of 
the American Legion, have declared for some form of 
subsidy to aid our shipping. 


One of the first and foremost organizations to advocate 
aid for American ships is the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which voiced the need for such support at 
its organization meeting in 1895. Since then it has con- 
stantly and consistently sponsored all broad efforts to extend 
shipping and provide laws that will enable our vessels to 
return to the enviable position they held in the clipper days. 
Two years ago. the Association submitted to both the 
Republican and Democratic conventions a merchant marine 
plank, the idea being incorporated in both platforms. At its 
last convention, in May of this year, the Association sup- 
plemented previous resolutions with a more specific one, 
providing that the government should be reimbursed for the 
subsidy after companies have made a certain fair percentage 
of profit and this provision has been introduced recently 
into the present bill. 

The varied expressions on the subsidy appear in the 
following pages. 
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Must Protect For 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By FREDERICK J. KOSTER 


Chairman, California Barrel Co. 


WING to the vast increase in our 
manufactures during the war it is 
imperative we seek markets for our 
surplus in foreign markets and in or- 
der to stabilize exchange we must buy 
as well as sell in order to create cred- 
its which will enable foreign merchants 
to pay for our goods. 

One of the greatest essentials in build- 
ing up a foreign commerce is a mer- 
chant marine not controlled or subsi- 
dized by foreigners with whom we are 
competing, in other words, an “Ameri- 
can” merchant marine operating Amer- 
ican ships- under American laws and 
manned by American citizens. 


In many ways foreign ships can be 
operated much more economically than 
American ships primarily because 
wages and living conditions of foreign 
ships officers and crews are very much 
lower. It is generally accepted as an 
axiom that where the overhead of an 
American manufacturer is higher than 
his foreign competitor, the former 
must either sell his goods at less or 
must sell better goods to offset the 
difference or else go out of the foreign 
trade business. 

Steamship lines should not be con- 
sidered as a separate item in selling 
American goods abroad; they are 
merely a line in a chain that starts at 
the factory and ends in the warehouse 
of the buyer. If they are operated 
separately it is merely from sound eco- 
nomic reasons and in no way alters 
their relation to seller and buyer. It 
is the delivered price that controls the 
sale and low stable rates and frequent 
and regular service that help a manu- 
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facturer in competing with foreign 
rivals. 


Therefore, if our goods are to reach 
foreign markets our ocean lines must 
be protected to an extent that will en- 
able them to be successfully operated, 
otherwise they will cease to function 
and we will be at the mercy of foreign 
steamship lines which, as soon as they 
have the field to themselves, will 
promptly increase rates. 


To enable American ships to com- 
pete they must either reduce wages and 
living conditions to a par with our 
principal competitors or raise their 
rates. This is not only impracticable 
but undesirable. No American wishes 
to see the wages and surroundings of 
our citizens lowered to those of for- 
eigners and to increase freight and pas- 
senger rates would merely be to throw 
the business to foreign lines. 





Successful Operation 


In an effort to overcome these diffi- 
culties the so-called “Ship Subsidy 
Bill” has been introduced which pro- 
vides for a small allowance per mile 
based on speed in return for carrying 
free all mail except parcel post, also 
certain exemptions from taxation. 

While the provisions of this bill will 
not overcome the differential in favor 
of foreign ships, it will materially re- 
duce the difference in cost, and being 
distributed over the entire country, 
will place no burden upon any class 
or community and by retaining Ameri- 
can ships on the various trade routes 
will insure American manufacturers 
stable and equitable rates to an extent 
that will far overshadow the amount 
involved. It will encourage an Ameri- 
can industry that flourished but a few 
short years ago, will encourage ship- 
building with its resultant increase in 
all the industries that go to make up 
the construction and operation of steam 
vessels, but above all, it will tend to 
keep the American flag flying upon the 
seven seas in a manner that the posi- 
tion occupied by the United States in 
the world to-day entitles it to hold. 

It can be summed up in the following: 
trade with the outside world is essen- 
tial to our very existence. We could 
not, if we would, escape trading with 
the world at large. The greatest suf- 
ferers from shrinkage of foreign trade 
are, in the ultimate, our farmers, but 
we all suffer measurably. We cannot 
escape the necessity of developing a 
merchant marine. We must either re- 
frain from imposing any burden upon 
our American ships, or we must off- 
set them by compensating advantages. 

Weare not prepared to do the form- 
er, and the ship subsidy bill is designed 
therefore to do the latter. 


Would Help Shipping and Allied Industries 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By ANDREW FLETCHER 
President, American Locomotive Company 
I N my opinion our shipping must be 

subsidized and the laws governing 
the operation of our shipping mate- 
rially modified, if the merchant marine 
of this country is to be extended or 
even preserved. 

It is most unfortunate that the rep- 
resentatives at Washington of the in- 
land states and even representatives of 
our coast states disapproved in the past 
of a subsidy for our shipping, and yet 


they give their approval to a protective 
tariff on many articles, some of which 
unquestionably on a final analysis have 
received more protection than they 
merit. 

Our shipping and industries allied 
with shipbuilding are entitled to as 
much consideration and protection as 
any other industries of the United 
States, and personally I believe worthy 
of more than ordinary protection be- 
cause of the competition of foreign 
owned and operated shipping, and be- 
cause of the far-reaching effect on the 


general business of this country. 

If one would take the shipbuilding 
industry as a purchaser of materials, 
its prosperity would surely give work 
to many industries of the United 
States. 

A ship subsidy would help shipbuild- 
ing and all its allied industries and give 
employment to thousands of men. 
When we consider the very large in- 
vestment that the United States Ship- 
ping Board has in ships, most of them 
tied up, millions of dollars invested, 
and now a liability instead of an asset 
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considered as on an income basis as 
to taxes, and as a whole the present 
unsatisfactory business condition of 
privately owned shipping, certainly 
good common business sense should 
prevail and shipping receive proper 
consideration and assistance from this 
Government and by doing so improve 
the general business of this country. 


Should Free 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM P. WHITE 
U. S. N. Retired 
Treasurer and General Manager, Lowell Paper 
Tube Corporation 


Ww have the ships and the facili- 

ties for maintaining an ade- 
quate merchant marine. What stands 
in the way of its employment and con- 
tinued development? 

I. Taxation. Ships engaged in 
foreign trade should be free from all 
local taxation. The imposition of ex- 
cessive tax burden by localities at 
which ships are registered has been 
one of the causes for the destruction 
of our merchant marine. Ships should 
be registered at ports of entry where 
the head offices of the corporation are 
located or otherwise as may suit the 
business convenience of the corpora- 
tion. The corporate income should be 
subject to taxation only by the general 
government and only upon distributed 
income on the capital invested. The 
surplus accumulation due to success- 
ful management should be considered 
as reserve and if ever capitalized, this 
distribution of stock, representing the 
reserve, should not be considered as 
additional capital invested unless taxed 
as distributed income. As shipping is 
at present a speculative investment, 6 
per cent should be allowed on capital 
invested before a tax should apply. 

2. Restrictive labor laws; without 


SEES SHIP SUBSIDY AS 
ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By W. H. KEENAN 

President, National Slate Association 
Beek. thinking American realizes 

that we must turn our vast assets 
in ships into a live and efficient mer- 
chant marine. Our merchant marine 
is of first importance in assuring our 
national defense and for the mainte- 
nance of America’s proper place in 
world commerce. 

Out of the 1,432 ships owned and 
controlled by the Government, I under- 
stand less than 400 are in commission. 
It would be folly to permit this great 


No country can retain and extend its 
general business without having suit- 
able transportation facilities and a 
progressive development of them by 
water, rail and good roads, for they 
are vital necessities and our United 
States, blessed with most extraordin- 
ary natural resources, should take 
every fair business means of protect- 
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their repeal, no intelligent shipping 
company will take over government 
ships at any price commensurate with 
their present cost with the expectation 
of making them profitable or of main- 
taining an efficient and loyal organi- 
zation. 


3. The lack of adequate mercantile 
organizations in foreign parts to accept 
cargoes and develop reciprocal trade. 


4. Inadequate compensation to de- 
velop and maintain mail service. 


equipment to waste away unused. If 
properly employed, it can put the 
American flag back on the cargo and 
passenger routes, secure our fair pro- 
portion of the world’s trade, as well 
as provide the nucleus for an effective 
reserve against possible war needs. 

Reasonable financial aid to keep this 
fleet going is common sense economy. 
It is a “stop loss” measure of turning 
a liability into an asset. To deny or 
obstruct an efficient and reasonable 
subsidy measure leaves the vast expen- 
ditures already incurred to go for 
nothing. 

As is the practice of one or two 
other efficient merchant marines sub- 


ing and developing its merchant marine 
to carry the products of this country 
in our own shipping to the ports of 
the world. Our protective tariff sched- 
ule can be modified, and a provision 
could be made for a modification of 
the subsidy on shipping if the subsidy 
as passed proved excessive as our mer- 
chant marine developed. 


Ships From Local Taxation 


5. Subsidy. None should be given 
except for service performed such as: 
(1) maintaining regular sailings over 
prescribed routes, (2) mail service, 
(3) transportation of troops and sup- 
plies to our island possessions, (4) 
and maintaining ships of standard size 
and ecuipment as naval auxiliaries. 


As a naval reserve, additional pay 
should be allowed by the Navy De- 
vartment to officers and men regularly 
employed on seagoing vessels who com- 
ply with navy requirements for this 
service. A distinctive pennant should 
be allowed to such vessels as comply 
in all respects to requirements as naval 
auxiliaries and tonnage bounty should 
be paid the companies so complying, 
with the understanding that in time of 
war such vessels shall be transferred 
to the naval establishment with their 
crews and equipment complete at a pre- 
determined compensation. 


6. Whether as a nation we restrict 
our people in the use of alcoholic 
stimulant, it is‘clearly proven that such 
restrictions as applied to passenger 
ships is at present unpopular. Public 
opinion will soon demonstrate if this 
use of liquor on shipboard is to be lim- 
ited or restricted. 


7. Subsidy other than as outlined 
will not be acceptable to the great body 
of our people unacquainted with mari- 
time affairs. 


sidies, there should be some incentive 
attached to the financial aid given any 
ship-owning company to bring about 
improvements in design, equipment, 
and operation. That is, instead of the 
ship subsidy being a guarantee between 
loss and profit of inefficient manage- 
ment or careless operating companies, 
it should be granted rather as a reward 
for good management or the promo- 
tion of the best interests and develop- 
ment of marine practices. In other 
words, concerns making no effort to be 
efficient or to bring about improve- 
ments should not be subsidized as 
heavily as those carrying out the in- 
tention of the plan to the fullest extent. 
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Need Ample Shipping For National Growth 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By GEORGE M. VERITY 


President, The American Rolling Mill Company 
‘an sure that every business man is 


vitally interested in the subject of 


an American merchant marine. 


All those who have seriously studied 


the subject will, I feel, concede that 
the United States of America can only 
enjoy a maximum prosperity when it 


finds a foreign market for the surplus 
products of farm, mine, and factory. 

Cost of living is based largely on 
the cost of production of all things that 
the individual consumes. 

Minimum costs are the result of 
maximum production. 

Maximum production is only possi- 
ble when the markets at home and 
abroad are able to continually absorb 
that production. 

All other things being favorable, the 
United States cannot hold its own in 
the markets of the world and rely on 
the delivery of our products in ships 
of foreign register operating under 


Must Repeal 


Written especially for AMBRICAN INDUSTRIES 


By HENRY ABBOTT 

President, Calculagraph Company 
Paaape NS to your conundrum 

“Do we need a Ship Subsidy and 
why?” It would undoubtedly be pro- 
ductive of public benefit to have a suffi- 
cient tonnage of American owned ships 
upon the seas and to insure their per- 
manence by making their operation 
profitable. If under our peculiar ship- 
ping laws and the higher cost of Amer- 
ican labor to man and operate our ships 
they cannot compete with foreign 
owned vessels, then our Government 
must, in some form, grant pecuniary 
aid to the individuals or corporations 
owning such American ships. Such 
pecuniary aid must be sufficient in 
amount to equal the subsidies granted 
to foreign owned ships and to cover 
the difference in the cost of labor and 
other expenses of operation, so that 
our ships may compete on an equal 
footing, for freight and passengers 
with the vessels of any other nation. 


On the several occasions during the 
past twenty-five years, when subsidy 
bills have been before Congress, oppo- 
sition has developed and sufficient 
votes to defeat the various measures 
were found among representatives and 
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laws and conditions with which we 
cannot compete. If we are to build 
up and maintain a real export trade, 


our goods must go forward in Ameri- 
can ships manned by American sea- 
nien. 

If this cannot be accomplished with- 
out a ship subsidy, then it is surely 
in the interest of the nation as a whole 
to have some sound and reasonable 
subsidy granted. 

Under such circumstances, “ship- 
ping” cannot be considered on an 
equality with other American indus- 
tries, for it is simply supplying a 
NEEDED MEANS OF TRANS- 
PORTATION for the use of every 
American exporter in the interest of 
national prosperity. 

It must be remembered that foreign 
trade must be carried on under many 
difficulties. It is still a pioneering 
proposition to the average producer, 
and he who can successfully establish 
a demand for his product in foreign 
countries in spite of the many hazards 
to be met and overcome, is making a 
contribution toward a condition that 
makes for NATIONAL PROSPER- 
ITY. 


At Once Absurd Ship Laws 
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senators from interior states having no 
seacoast. Arguments against a ship 
subsidy were often based upon the 
theory that citizens of the central 
states had no interest in shipping and 
should not be required through taxa- 


tion to pay tribute to ship owners or 


others in the large coast cities who 
were engaged in business requiring 
ocean transportation. 


There never was a more erroneous 
argument based upon a more false 
statement of fact. Every citizen, 
wherever located, whether engaged in 
manufacture, in trade, in agriculture, 
in any gainful occupation, receiving 
salary or wages, is affected favorably 
by the presence, or unfavorably by the 
absence of, merchant ships carrying the 
American Flag on the high seas. 

If our people were depending upon 
the complaisance, courtesy or self-in- 
terest of the foreign ship owner to 
carry our wheat to foreign markets, 
the Kansas farmer might be compelled 
to accept in the home market, a smaller 
price for his wheat. It is conceivable 
that a foreign nation having a subsi- 
dized merchant marine might find it 
to its interest to dictate preferential 
freight rates from its colonies where 
wheat is grown or other commodities 
produced. They might even put an 
embargo on our products in the inter- 
est of their own citizens or subjects. 
The same possibility exists with refer- 
ence to our manufactured products, 
and when markets are limited for any 
reason the demand for labor is very 
quickly curtailed. 

Surely, the American people and 
their law makers should not so soon 
forget our lack of preparedness, and ° 
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our desperate need of merchant ships 
during the early period of our partici- 
pation in the late war; how we fever- 
ishly worked our ship yards night and 
day with any available workmen, com- 
petent and incompetent, to get out as 
quickly as possible any old tub that 
would float and that looked like a ship, 
whether made of wood, steel or con- 
crete, which it would be possible to 
use for the transportation of our sol- 
diers and war materials to France. 
They should not so quickly forget that 
we wasted in that effort enough money 
to pay a reasonable subsidy on an ade- 
quate merchant marine for a period of 
twenty years. 

Our people and our law makers 
should not so soon forget that during 
that period we were compelled, to our 
everlasting shame, to borrow from our 
allies ships in which to transport our 
own soldiers and our own war mate- 
rials to the fields of the war we were 
trying to prosecute. 

We cannot foresee who may be our 
enemies in the next war. It is pos- 
sible that friendly or allied nations 
may not then find it convenient to lend 
us their ships. It is conceivable that 
our enemy may be unwilling to lend 
us its ships, and also may be unwilling 
to defer operations until we can our- 
selves build them. 

If as a nation, we have any self- 
respect; if we wish the respect of other 
nations, we will at once repeal our ab- 
surd shipping laws and enact others 
that will encourage the building and 
operation of American ships. If they 
cannot be profitably operated without 
a subsidy, then let us have a ship sub- 
sidy law. 


GREAT ASSISTANCE TO 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By CHARLES B. KING 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Steam Shovel Company 


OU ask me for a brief statement 

of my views on the ship subsidy 
question from a manufacturer’s stand- 
point. ' 

I will state, first, that this question, 
in my opinion, is of such importance 
and so vital to our industrial and 
national welfare that it cannot be prop- 
erly covered in a brief statement. 
However, as I feel that most of us 
have a general knowledge of the sub- 
ject as to its details of plans and 
objectives, I will not attempt to go 
into a discussion of that phase of the 
question. 

I heartily concur with President 
Harding’s approval of the measure 
now pending, and feel that both 
branches of Congress should give it 
their early support. I believe they will 
do this more speedily if our American 
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citizenship will bring the subject in an 
effective manner to the proper atten- 
tion of their representatives, acquaint- 
ing them with the national benefits 
that would be derived from such action 
toward a proper legislation on this 
constructive measure, 

The United States has long needed 
a ship subsidy to build up her mer- 
chant marine and place it in its proper 
class with that of other nations. Since 
the World War this need is obviously 
far greater than ever before and it is 
my sincere hope that there will be no 
further unnecessary delay in securing 
the legislation required to bring this 
question to a proper conclusion. 

Our future national welfare depends 
greatly upon the development and ex- 
pansion of our industries. I know of 
nothing that would be of greater 
assistance to industrial expansion than 
the developing of our foreign trade 
more extensively than in the past. 

A subsidized American merchant 
marine, in my Opinion, is essential to 
the needful development of our for- 
eign trade and industrial progress. 

Yours for a ship subsidy. 


OTHER NATIONS SEEKING 
TO BLOCK UNITED STATES 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By WILLIAM H. DOUGLAS 
President, Arkell and Douglas 

HE United States is not only 

justified but would be sacrificing 
the interests of our merchants and 
manufacturers if we did not promptly 
take adequate steps to secure our fair 
share of the carrying trade of the 
world. 

Other nations are advancing, as in 
the past, every possible argument 
to deter us, and endeavoring to 
strengthen their hold on our deep sea 
business and secure a rich return in 
profit which should go to our ship- 
owners. 

It is time our country, while recog- 
nizing the rights of others, adopted a 
niore pronounced policy in safeguard- 
ing and advancing our own interests 
on the sea. 

At an enormous sacrific of money 
during the war we built a large fleet 
of vessels and probably have avail- 
able some five millions of tonnage 
suitable to the deep sea trade. 

We must decide whether these ships 
will be gradually sold and probably put 
into alien hands,\or whether they shall 
be utilized under private American 
ownership and operation for our own 
good. 

Personally I am strongly in favor 
of having them utilized to establish 
lines to benefit our commerce with all 
leading countries of the world, and to 
be available to aid our navy should 
occasion again demand. 

It is well known, by reason of our 
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laws and other disadvantages under 
which we labor in competition with 
other countries who favor their ship- 
ping in many ways, that witht 
proper government aid we cannot 
niaintain our flag on the ocean. 

Experience has taught us and 
should have convinced every citizen 
who has studied the subject that we 
should no longer hesitate but grant 
adequate and proper compensation to 
those who will handle our deep sea 
fleet. Any other policy would be 
suicidal and fatal to our national ad- 
vancement. 

‘As a people so justly proud of our 
magnificent past record as a maritime 
nation, are we willing to submit much 
longer to our present humiliating posi- 
tion? 

Whether Congress will pass a direct 
subvention bill, or legislation along 
somewhat different lines, to accom- 
plish the purposes we desire, cannot 
be definitely stated at present, but that 
legislation is essential and quickly 
necessary those well posted are thor- 
oughly convinced, and I heartily en- 
dorse the avowed Government intention 
to keep our flag flying, and condemn 
the Anti-American propaganda unfor- 
tunately so prevalent. 





NATION 'EXPANDS AS 
ITS SHIPPING GROWS 
Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By E. E. KNOBLOCH 
Treasurer, Union Iron Works 
HAT of the future of Ameri- 
can shipping ? 

Gone are the days of the American 
clipper; the sturdy sailing vessel that 
carried the flag and the business of 
this country to all the ports of the 
world. 

It was these same New England 
clippers, privately owned and operated, 
built in American yards, of home 
grown material, by farseeing masters, 
employing native labor and later 
manned and officered by these same 
owners themselves, that afforded the 
nucleus of America’s merchant marine 
that showed its heels to everything on 
the high seas. 


Sailing with freedom under the 
American flag and without handicaps 
imposed by restrictive legislation, this 
fleet began the development of Ameri- 
ca’s naval prestige. 


Gone are the days of the clipper 
and more’s the pity. 

To have successful commerce there 
must be more privately owned ships. 
These same privately owned vessels 
in time of emergency will also afford 
safety to the nation. 

American shipping, whether owned 
privately or otherwise, must also be 
freed from some of the drastic handi- 
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caps that are driving it from the seas. 

It is my sincere belief that unless 
something be done for the further pro- 
tection and safeguarding of American 
shipping business, the nation as a 


whole cannot continue to expand as it 
should and it should be the hope of 
the nation that the time will come soon 
when the business man in Congress 
will appreciate the significance of the 


right of privately owned business to 
be operated with freedom from unrea- 
sonable restraint aided and supported, 
if necessary, by the Government under 
which it operates. 


American Ships Need American Protection 


Written especially for AMBRICAN INDUSTRIES 
By WILLIAM H. CLIFF 
Secretary, Home Market Club 


HE success of our valiant soldiers 

on the battlefields of France 
could never have been achieved, in the 
eventful years of ’17 and 718, without 
the undivided support of the whole 
country. This support not only includ- 
ed the youths of the country, who com- 
prised our armies, but also the wealth 
of our population and the products of 
North, South, East and West, which 
came from under the roofs of the fac- 
tory, from the open fields of agricul- 
ture and from the depth of the mines. 


However, we should always bear in 
mind that those immortal heroes could 
never have reached the shores of 
France if it were not for foreign ships, 
because we had practically no mer- 
chant marine. The first half of the 
nineteenth century found the Stars and 
Stripes floating proudly at the mast 
head of the American merchant marine 
over the seven oceans of the world. 
Since 1858, when protection was sud- 
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denly withdrawn from our shipping 
industry, it had deteriorated until in 
1914 it had become only the mere 
shadow of the glorious past. 

Under the Limitation of Naval 





Armaments agreements, entered into 
by the leading naval powers, the neces- 
sity of an American merchant marine 
is more vital than ever. With this 
agreement in force, a merchant marine 
is essential as a naval auxiliary. 

Through the exigencies of the war 
we built a vast tonnage of American 
shipping. This shipping needs the 
safeguard of the historic American 
system of protection that has been ac- 
corded to many other lines of indus- 
try. 

Through protection our great indus- 
tries have been built. Our farmers 
have added limitless acres of produc- 
tivity under the sheltering wing of pro- 
tection. Our laborers have obtained 
the highest wages in the world under 
the policy of protection. Through this 
system the American standard of liv- 
ing has been raised far above that of 
any nation on earth. The extension 
of this policy to American shipping 
will give to us an American merchant 
marine that is commensurate with our 
wealth and in keeping with the majesty 
of our prowess. 


Restrictions On Our Shipping Too Great 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By GEORGE W. TODD 
President, Todd Protectograph Company 


I BELIEVE a subsidy is necessary 
if we are to have merchant ships; 
but even with a subsidy, I am afraid 
that we cannot successfully compete, 
for, while we all would like to make 
our shipments in ships flying the Stars 
and Stripes, rates and service will 
finally be the determining factor. 


Congress has loaded our ships down 


with many unnecessary laws and re- 
strictions that put us at a great disad- 
vantage. In fact, I firmly believe if 
we were on an equal footing with other 
countries that subsidies for other than 
fast passenger and mail ships would 
be unnecessary. 

Some day Congress will pass an 
eight-hour law, prohibit vessels from 
“hugging the shore,” sailing after dark, 
or getting out of sight of land. 

We need the ships, make no mistake 





about that, if our merchandise is to 
receive fair treatment. To illustrate: 
A few years ago our company made a 
shipment to a South American port. 
It never arrived. The steamship line 
wrote us that it was “unloaded at the 
wrong port,’ and was never received 
by the consignee. We put in a claim, 
and we were told to go to the devil. 


I am atraid it would do little good 
even if Congress voted a subsidy. 


Prohibition Wrought Havoc To The Marine 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By W. F. WILEY 


Editor, “The Cincinnati Enquirer” 


EFORE the welter of blood and 
slaughter that began in Ig14, it 
was a matter of deep regret to real 
Americans that the flag of this nation 
was conspicuous on the seas of the 


world only by its absence. With the 
termination of the great World War 
and the existence of a vast American 
fleet it was the proud hope and ex- 
pectation of every true American that 
the flag then being kissed by the breezes 
on all seas would continue majestically 
to carry to all quarters of the globe the 


insignia of the American nation. 
Necessity and opportunity had com- 
bined to place the American nation 
among the foremost mercantile marine 
nations of the world. We were com- 
peting successfully on equal terms and 
conditions until the unfortunate inter- 
jection of the National Prohibition 
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Law in the situation suddenly wrought 
havoc probably irremediably to the 
great merchant marine. 

A subsidy to maintain our marine 
on an equal footing with the marines 
of other countries would be burden- 
some under normal conditions. Groan- 
ing as the nation is under a mountain 
of debt it would appear that the be- 
stowal of a subsidy to keep the flag 
flying on the high seas would be little 
short of criminal. The load of taxa- 
tion carried is sufficiently heavy. There 
can be no justification for increasing 
that burden merely to enable an Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine to compete on 
dubious terms with the more favored 
marines of more liberal nations. 





TRADE WILL ALWAYS 
FOLLOW THE FLAG 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By AUGUSTINE DAVIS 


President, Davis Automatic Equipment 
Corporation 


RADE follows the Flag.” 
Government interference in 
legitimate business is bad practice, but 
when it extends special privileges in 
one direction, it can hardly escape off- 
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setting them in an opposing direction. 

Our shipbuilding has already fallen 
below that of other principal nations 
and, the burdensome regulations estab- 
lished by our Government in the em- 
ployment of seamen on ships carry- 
ing our flag, make their services more 
costly than that of any other nation, 
thus creating a handicap that tends to 
make investment in American ships, 
less and less inviting. 


These regulations must be reason- 
ably modified or a bonus or aid of some 
kind, be extended to our merchant 
ships to offset this extra cost, other- 
wise our flag will be driven from the 
International seas and our National 


shipping forced into the insignificant 
and humiliating position it occupied at 
the beginning of the World War. 

If such becomes the case the sea- 
men themselves would be the first 
losers as they could hope to find em- 
ployment only on foreign vessels. 

President Harding must possess the 
most complete information possible on 
this subject and with his intense desire 
to reduce Federal expenditures, it is 
inconceivable that he would favor a 
ship subsidy if it were otherwise pos- 
sible to retain our rightful position in 
the maritime world. 

“Trade follows the flag.” 





BELIEVES THE FARMERS 
OPPOSED GENERALLY 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By R. P. KESTER 
Editor, the “Pennsylvania Farmer” 

Ie opposing the general proposition 

of ship subsidies, we believe we are 
in line with the general farmer senti- 
ment of the country. There are deep- 
seated reasons for this opposition 
which are too difficult to put over 
satisfactorily to the minds of those in 
other industries. To explain it fully 
would require more than space and 
time will permit. 

The very nature of agriculture 
makes the economics of the business 
different from those of any other line. 
The products of agriculture are so en- 
tirely at the mercy of the law of supply 
and demand that the farmer has no 
choice in the price he receives for his 
products. He naturally opposes any 
movement guaranteeing the income of 
other industries or the paying of ship 
subsidies because he must bear a part 
of this guaranteed income, while he 
has no means whatever of passing on 
the added cost and absolutely no 
guarantee concerning his own prices 
or income. 

The opposition is not based on 
prejudice nor ignorance, but they be- 
lieve that until all business maybe 
conducted with more or less certainty 
of success, it is not wise to guarantee 
the success of any line, since it brings 
an unfair burden upon those who 
must operate under competing condi- 
tions. 

Since the indications are that the 
shipping corporation which is, or will 
be most actively interested in receiv- 
ing a ship subsidy, will secure their 
ships at a fraction of their cost, it does 
not seem likely that the people should 
bear this extensive liquidation and in 
addition, go down in their pockets and 
pay abnormal rates or guarantee cost 
of operations. 


The spirit of American institutions: 


has always been in favor of fair and 
open competition, with special privi- 
leges to none. 


PRESENT HANDICAP 
OFFSETS A SUBSIDY 
Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By FRANCIS L. HINE 
President, First National Bank of New York 


I AM opposed to a ship subsidy so 
long as the LaFollette bill remains 
unrepealed. The handicap to our mer- 
chant marine in my judgment more 
than offsets a $50,000,000 subsidy. 





THE SHIP SUBSIDY 
A PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By CLARENCE HODSON 


Clarence Hodson and Company 


Aves I am by principle op- 
posed to all practices which tend 
to confer special benefits on limited 
classes of individuals or business or- 
ganizations, I regard a subsidy from 
the United States Government to our 
shipping industry as essential to the 
stable progress of the nation’s indus- 
tries. 

I believe that the subsidy to be grant- 
ed should be most carefully graduated 
to the exact needs of the maritime in- 
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dustry of the country and it should 
not be continued an instant longer than 
is necessary. 

It is an accepted fact that the cost 
of construction and the cost of operat- 
ing American built vessels under the 
American flag are greater than similar 
costs of vessels of foreign registry. It 
is also generally agreed that an ade- 
quate merchant marine is a key indus- 
try upon which the prosperity of our 
entire industrial structure largely de- 
pends. On that basis it would appear 
that the shipping industry is entitled 
to the same protection against lower 
cost foreign competition that is grant- 
ed to other industries by the protec- 
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ive tariff. To my mind the ship sub- 
idy is nothing more or less than a 
ariff which will equalize the operat- 
ng costs of foreign vessels operating 
inder foreign flags and American ves- 
els operating under the American flag. 

Our foreign trade to-day is approx- 
mately Io per cent of our total annual 
wricultural and industrial production. 
\ll business men realize that a Io per 
ent differential in production and con- 
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sumption means a 25 to 40 per cent 
difference in the value of the commodi- 
ties affected. Therefore, unless we are 
to reduce our production Io per cent 
and our wages and selling prices 25 
to 40 per cent, we must develop our 
foreign trade along sound lines. No 
nation in the world can develop for- 
eign trade and maintain it properly 
unless it has its own merchant marine 
and the United States cannot maintain 


Our Flag Menaced On Seas 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By RICHARD H. EDMONDS 

Editor, “The Manufacturers’ Record” 
FOR more than a third of a century 

the Manufacturers’ Record has 
constantly advocated subsidies suffi- 
cient to develop our merchant marine, 
as one of the most essential factors in 
national prosperity and in national 
safety in time of war. It so happened 
that in the last war our Allies had 
large merchant fleets, or otherwise we 
would have been able to accomplish 
very little. 


It seems inconceivable that so many 
»f our American people do not realize 
he supreme necessity of building a 
nerchant marine and maintaining it 
for the advancement of our business 
nterests and the safety of our country. 
A subsidy to American ships is not a 
onus or profit paid into the treasuries 
»f their owners, but is the price that 
we must pay for the maintenance of 
laws which make the cost of running 
an American ship very much heavier 
than the cost of operating ships under 
other flags. 

Nearly thirty years ago I attended a 
meeting of Southern cotton manufac- 
turers composed of some five or six 
hundred men, the very foremost at that 
day in the development of the indus- 
trial interests of the South. At that 
meeting Mr. D. A. Tompkins, of 
Charlotte, one of the most farseeing 
political economists that the South has 
ever produced, and who had then built, 
or as engineer planned, more than one- 
half of the cotton seed oil mills in the 
South, made an address strongly fav- 
pring a subsidy to American ships. 
His speech was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and his resolution on the sub- 
ject unanimously adopted. That was 
the spirit which was abroad among the 
leading business men of the South at 
that time, and I believe that it is a 
spirit which still lives among very 
many of the foremost men of that sec- 
tion. The fact that there is a strong 
and determined spirit among Southern 
leaders in behalf of the things which 


make for national development, such 
as a ship subsidy and a protective 
tariff, was strongly indicated in the 
activities of the Southern Protective 
Tariff Association, composed of bank- 
ers, manufacturers, farmers and 
others. 

Thus, while the South, long handi- 
capped by free trade theories due to 
politics, is turning from these false 
idols, it is turning at the same time to 
a recognition of one of the points made 
in Mr. Tompkins’ speech—that the 
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economic policies which are beneficial 
to the North and West are of equal 
benefit to the South. “There is no 
longer any reason why the South,” 
said he, “should regard its economic 
policies as in any way different from 
the policies which would be beneficial 
to Massachusetts or other purely in- 
dustrial states, for’ said he, “the 
industrial and agricultural interests of 
the South need exactly the same eco- 
nomic policies which have given pros- 
perity to other sections.” 


Without national financial aid it 
would have been impossible for this 
country to have had the benefit, after 
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a merchant marine to-day unless it is 
given extraordinary advantages that 
will equalize the handicap which for- 
eign vessels to-day enjoy. 

I hope and believe that Congress 
will pass the ship subsidy and in that 
way add materially to the steadily in- 
creasing prosperity of the nation that 
is reflected in increased employment, 
larger demand for all of the nation’s 
products and the stabilization of values. 


Of Commerce 


the Civil War, of the construction of 
our transcontinental railways, which 
by opening up the West and connect- 
ing the Atlantic with the Pacific, enor- 
mously enhanced the prosperity of the 
whole country, and united it in closer 
national bonds than would otherwise 
have been possible. The same spirit 
which dared to put back of these rail- 
road enterprises the power of the 
national government, must now be put 
into extending these national highways 
across the oceans of the world. In 
effect, the steamship line is merely an 
exetnsion of our railway lines. We 
can not develop our foreign commerce 
profitably or to as large an extent as 
would otherwise be the case, without 
doing it under our own flag. The 
American business man when visiting 
other countries for the purpose of in- 
creasing his trade, can do so with far 
greater influence back of him when he 
sails under an American flag. So long 
as our flag did not fly in the ports of 
the world every shipper from this 
country was handicapped, and every 
traveller felt that though he represent- 
ed the greatest nation on earth, he 
could not travel beneath his own flag. 
Every American flag that flies on the 
seas or visits the ports of the world 
is a tremendous factor in increasing 
the respect of other nations for the 
trade possibilities of this country, and 
as an advertisement pure and simple 
it is worth more by far than the esti- 
mated cost of the bonus. 


We can not possibly run our ships 
in competition with foreign ships with- 
out a bonus or subsidy unless we put 
our ships on the same level as to the 
number of employes and the rate of 
wages paid. That is impossible. We 
can not and should not seek to com- 
pete in low wages with the ships of 
many foreign countries, and unless we 
do so or unless we protect our ships 
by subsidy, the American flag on mer- 
chant ships will be practically driven 
from the seas, a disaster too great to 
contemplate with any degree of equa- 
nimity. 
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Great Commercial Nations Subsidize 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By H. H. RAYMOND 


President, Clyde Mallory Lines and 
President, American Steamship Owners’ 
Association 


peek the first Federal Congress 
under the Constitution, in 1789, 
to the present day it has been the de- 
clared national policy of the United 
States to aid and encourage American 
industry and labor. This was the spe- 
cific purpose of the very first national 
law. In the scope of that law, not 
only manufacturing and agriculture 
but ocean shipping was included. 

For more than sixty years, ocean 
shipping has been left out of that 
policy—the only industry thus neg- 
lected. Our country has _ foolishly 
chosen the overseas carrying trade— 
the most intensely competitive of all 
businesses—as. the one in which to try 
its only free trade experiment. 

That experiment has ignominiously 
failed. The world war found Ameri- 


can industries strong everywhere ex- 
cept on the high seas. There we were 
so weak that the government had to 
expend three and a half billion dollars 
to create a merchant fleet, which could 
have been established by the expendi- 
ture of a small. fraction of that sum, 
through peace years before the war, 
for systematic national aid, as the 
shipping men and the business men of 
the United States had year after year 
-—in vain—recommended. 

To ignore that tremendous object 
lesson would be madness now on the 
part of the national lawmakers. There 
will be other wars, and there is all the 
time an imperative need of American 
ships for the proper serving of Ameri- 
can commerce. _ Subsidy in some kind 
or degree is the unvarying practice of 
the great commercial nations of the 
world. Some subsidize their national 
niail lines and aid the rest of their 
shipping in other ways. Others sub- 


sidize all their shipping. 

The present American merchant 
marine bill employs both subsidies and 
other indirect but effective forms of 
national assistance. It is a great, strong 
measure. It must be strong in order 
to succeed. It has the united indorse- 
ment of the manufacturers, merchants 
and bankers of this country, as voiced 
through their representative organiza- 
tions. It has the support of the ship- 
owners, shipbuilders and ship opera- 
tors—the men of practical experience 
aud information. It has the powerful 
backing of the National Administra- 
tio, whose expert officials have framed 
and sponsor it. 

The national merchant marine bill 
tremendously strengthens American 
commerce and the national defense. 
It should be enacted as a long-delayed 
measure of justice to the merchant 
marine and as a long step forward in 
genuine constructive statesmanship. 


National Marine Aid Economically Sound 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By A. E. ASHBURNER 


Foreign Sales Manager, American Multigraph 
Sales Company 


| Pater Ship Subsidy bill is a bill that 
should have the conscientious 
consideration of our legislators at 
Washington, for there is no bill of 
greater importance that will come be- 
fore the next session of Congress than 
this particular bill. It is to be hoped 
that Congress will be so broad-minded 
that they will not let anything stand in 
their way when it comes to passing the 
Ship Subsidy bill. 


As a matter of fact, any legislation 
that will give national encouragement 
to our Maritime Industry and the up- 
building of a force so constructive in 
international commerce as the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, is economically 
sound. Let our Government eliminate 
the hopeless odds under which our 
Merchant Marine has been operating 
in the past and encourage through sub- 
sidies and other ‘clearly defined legis- 
lation and place us on an equality with 
other maritime nations of the world. 

What subsidies have already done 
for the British and even for our own 


country in our early maritime history, 
they will again do, for surely if it 
was worth while for us to make the 
enormous expenditures during the war 
in building up our American Merchant 
Marine, it would seem only good judg- 
ment on the part of our Government 
to adopt a Merchant Marine Policy 
that was so practical in its scope that 
it would enable us to organize and 
develop to a point where it would give 
our country that commercial security, 
which of necessity is given to any 
country who encourages, maintains and 
develops its Maritime Industry. 


Must Build Shipping As Adjunct Of Trade 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By HENRY F. GRADY 


Director, Foreign and Domestic Trade Dept. 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


HE matter of subsidizing shipping 

is one that is intimately related 

to our foreign trade and any ship sub- 
sidy program should be worked out as 
part of a general foreign trade policy. 
The purpose of a subsidy is to give a 
bounty to foreign commerce and that 
bounty is justifiable only in so far as 
it results in the development of for- 
eign commerce. No bounty is a satis- 
factory substitute for cargoes. The 
theory of the bounty is to increase car- 


goes. Therefore, the stress should be 
placed on the development of foreign 
commerce, and the bounties given 
through the medium of subsidized 
transportation should be merely an 
aid to the out-flow and in-flow of 
commodities where conditions war- 
rant. 


One gets the impression from a 
great deal of the discussion on the 
ship subsidy that it is regarded as 
an end in itself. It is not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end, and that 
end is the development of trade. A 
country serious about its foreign 


trade will, therefore, do everything in 
its power to foster foreign trade and 
will furnish a bounty through the 
medium of subsidized transportation 
only where there are obstacles to the 
flow of commerce that cannot be over- 
come in any other way. Moreover, 
these obstacles must in the nature of 
things be temporary, and the bounty 
or subsidy an aid in the overcoming of 
these temporary difficulties. 


Bounties to any form of: economic 
activity are only justified as tempo- 
rary aids and as a means of bringing 
that activity to its full vigor. If there 
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are inherent weaknesses in an industry 
the sound procedure is to correct these 
weaknesses rather than subsidize them 
by permanent governmental aid. In 
the case of our shipping, we should on 
the one hand take legislative action to 
remove any impediments in the way 
oi reduced cost of operation, and on 
the other, the industry itself should 
seriously take up the matter of im- 
proving its technique and in that way 
work toward a position where competi- 
tion without subsidies is possible. 

A policy of restricting commerce 


COST THE SAME, WITH 
OR WITHOUT SUBSIDY 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By J. R. MONROE 
President, Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
a are certain basic principles 
covering the granting of a ship 
subsidy which are practically beyond 
dispute. It may be that in theory a 
subsidy of any kind is wrong, but it 
has been the practical experience of 
this country that unless our Merchant 
Marine receives some sort of outside 
assistance it is unable to compete with 
that of other countries. 
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The reasons are many. Two of the 
most important are, I believe; first, 
assistance in the form of a subsidy or 
otherwise is given by other countries ; 
and second, legal requirements of our 
country add greatly to the expense of 
running our ships. It may be that 
these legal requirements are more 
burdensome than is necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the seafaring man 
and the traveling public, but I do not 
believe it would be possible to get 
native sailors for our ships without 
giving them greater protection and 
advantages than are enjoyed by most 
foreign seamen. 


I do not believe anyone seriously 
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through prohibitive tariffs on the one 
hand, and of subsidizing shipping on 
the other, has always been and will 
always be irreconcilable. If we seri- 
ously want foreign trade let us formu- 
late a national policy along the lines to 
secure foreign trade, and then put our 
shipping on a sound basis through 
such legislation as is necessary, and 
such temporary subsidies as will aid 
the industry during its period of in- 
fancy. Subsidies are thoroughly justi- 
fied from this standpoint and I believe 
we should have them, but I also believe 





questions the need of assistance if our 
ships are to compete with other 
nations, and we must assume that op- 
ponents of any ship subsidy prefer to 
let foreign ships carry our commerce 
rather than pay out the necessary 
money to make competition on an even 
basis possible. 

There is a very well established 
principle of business, but one which is 
very often overlooked by the short- 
sighted, that if there is a real need 
for anything, it is paid for whether or 
not it is actually purchased. It strikes 
me that this is the strongest argument 
in favor of a ship subsidy. It will 
cost us just as much or more in the 
end whether we grant the subsidy or 
not. 





SHIP SUBSIDY MORE 
VITAL THAN TARIFF 
Written especially for AMBRICAN INDUSTRIES 
By EVERIT B. TERHUNE 


Publisher, “Boot and Shoe Recorder” 


HEN the American clipper ships 

were known the world over 
and when the merchant captains were 
creating markets for American goods 
and were bringing to our shores com- 
modities from the far corners of the 
globe, there was no need for ship 
subsidy. Down on the wharves of 
Salem, lads of ten to twenty years of 
age were glad to ship on long appren- 
ticeship to be able to see foreign ports, 
and recompense was second. in their 
minds to training. 

A large portion of the economic 
development of our country came 
through men who had served their 
apprenticeship at sea and who brought 
back rugged bodies and alert minds for 
the problems of industry. All this is 
gone, for the boys of to-day take their 
adventures from the movies instead of 
on the high seas. Those who go 
“down to sea’”’ expect to be paid for 
it—and at a rate almost equal to shore 
wages. 

It costs big money to build, operate 
and maintain American ships on the 
high standards demanded by Ameri- 


most emphatically that it is futile to 
discuss a merchant marine program 
that is not made part and parcel of a 
foreign trade program. We must 
build up our shipping as an adjunct to 
our trade, but it would be absurd to 
attempt to build up our shipping at 
the time we are killing trade. The 
way to make shipping profitable is to 
stimulate the flow of cargoes. If the 
cargoes are adequate the problem of 
subsidies will be greatly reduced, and 
the effect of such subsidies as are 
justified will be greatly augmented. 


can shipping laws. It costs more 
money to feed, quarter and pay Ameri- 
can seamen than any other seafarers 
afloat. There are also higher capital 
charges. It is obvious therefore, that 
American ships are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in competition for world 
trade and in the carriage of our own 
exports and imports. The American 
clipper ship did an international busi- 
ness. Their cargoes were: not always 
ice from the Kennibec to India, but 
the able merchant captain competed 
for cargoes to haul between foreign 
ports. Shipping was a real business 
then and not the makeshift it is to-day 
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with steam and sail awaiting cargoes 
instead of going out after them. 
Ships cannot compete to-day with 
the low cost standards and low priced 
crews of foreign competitors, there- 
fore indirect and direct aid to Ameri- 
can shipping is obligatory if our flag 
is to be flown on other than toy battle- 
ships a-junketing. We must restore 
the prestige of our merchant marine. 
The subsidy measure is not a crutch 
to a weak industry, but a protective 
measure as important as any tariff 
clause because it upholds American 
standards of living and American 
standards of business. For this coun- 
try to be entirely at the mercy of 
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foreign bottoms is to cut us off to even 
a greater extent than the pitiful specta- 
cle of helpless China. 

Ship subsidy should be taken out of 
politics and should be made an import- 
ant legislation based on a ten or twenty 
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year plan of operation so that any 
change of party politics does not de- 
stroy capital and opportunity in ship- 
ping. 

We can raise the wheat and food- 
stuffs, we can build machinery and 











clothes, but unless we deliver the 
goods there can be no real economic 
foundation for the continuance of 
high-grade American standards of 
living, and there can be no economic 
security to the country. 


Will Overcome The Subsidy In Ten Years 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By CHARLES A. McALLISTER 
Vice-President, American Bureau of Shipping 
I F there is any one policy before the 

American public in which partisan 
bias does not enter, it is in regard to 
our shipping. Both the great political 
parties in their platforms for many 
years past have gone on record as 
favoring the rehabilitation of our mer- 
chant marine. There are, naturally, 
differences of opinion as to how this 
best can be done. Many statesmen 
have advocated discriminating import 
duties as the best solution, and in fact 
such a policy is now the law of the 
land, but both former President Wil- 
son and President Harding are of the 
opinion that such policy is inadvisable 
because of certain treaties now extant, 
hence that law has not been enforced. 
Many people are still firmly of the 
opinion that the existing law would 
solve the problem, but there is no hope 
of its being enforced. In consequence 
the pending subsidy bill appears to be 
the only practical solution. 

The question is often asked how 
long we will have to subsidize our 
ships. In all probability, within ten 
years we will have learned the ship- 
ping business and applied American 
talents and methods to the problem, so 
that at the end of that period our mer- 
chant marine can look after itself. 
Just remember that when we started 
to manufacture steel, now one of the 
greatest of our industries, our mills 
could not compete with foreign manu- 
facturers any better than our ships, 
now unaided, can compete with for- 
eign ships. By a wise system of pro- 
tective measures during its infancy, 
the American steel industry now leads 


SHIP SUBSIDY FACES 
A GREAT OBSTACLE 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By W. A. LAYMAN 
President, Wagner Electric Corporation 
| Gwe in favor of a Ship Subsidy, 

but there is one difficulty with the 
situation which I think is going to be 
insurmountable—namely, the LaFol- 
lette Seamen’s Bill. 

It may interest you to know that in 
conversation with a very level-headed 
retired farmed a few days ago, he 
expressed the view that it was a waste 


the world and brings millions of dol- 
lars of revenue to our people. Many 
others of our leading industries have 
been built up in the same manner. 
Had it not been for the wide vision 
and constructive attitude of our states- 
men in the past generations, America 
to-day would have been purely an 
agricultural country and not the lead- 
ing manufacturing and commercial 
country of the world. Let the present 
generation of statesmen prepare for 
continued prosperity by enacting this 
most essential legislation to make per- 
manent an efficient merchant marine 
under our own flag. 


If we are put out of the overseas 
shipping business, foreign vessels can 
make the rates so high as to debar the 
products of our farms, until all avail- 
able wheat, cotton, etc., from compet- 
ing countries have been sold. In the 
past summer, when the nation-wide 
coal strike had forced us to buy thou- 
sands of tons of coal abroad, the 
freight rates on that indispensable com- 
modity started to soar. We had many 
ships laid up, and as soon as a num- 
ber of them were put into the coal 
business, the freight rates immediately 
dropped. 


Suppose we had had no ships of 
our own, what would have happened? 
Let the farmer apply this condition 
to his wheat, corn, pork, beef and other 
products and he will see immediately 
that he has a greater interest in a ship 
subsidy, perhaps, than any other in- 
dustry. 


The ship subsidy bill will not put a 
heavy burden on the country. It will 
save money for the following rea- 
sons : 


of energy to talk about a Ship Subsidy 
measure until the Seamen’s Bill had 
been repealed, or so amended as to put 
our shipping on a reasonably competi- 
tive labor basis with that of other 
nations. This old gentleman said that 
he would vigorously oppose a Ship 
Subsidy, the net effect of which was 
simply to pass a gratuity into the hands 
of American seamen. It was his opin- 
ion that if the law would give Ameri- 
can shipping an opportunity, it could 
compete with the world without a 
subsidy. 


The pending measure only provides 
subsidies for a period of ten years. 
For the first year the cost will only 
be $15,000,000. The average cost for 
the entire period will not be over 
$40,000,000 per annum, according to 
expert testimony. 


We are now spending at the rate of 
$50,000,000 per annum to operate the 
Shipping Board fleet, which is found 
absolutely necessary to carry on our 
foreign trade and to prevent exorbi- 
ant freight rates being levied on us by 
foreign carriers. Almost all this sum 
will be saved by selling the ships to 
private operators. 

We now have over 10,000,000 tons 
of ships in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment, as a direct salvage from the 
Great War. As private owners can- 
not operate them successfully, there is 
but little demand for them and they 
are laid up. Vessels not used, no mat- 
ter how well cared for, rapidly deter- 
iorate. Some are being sold at ridicu- 
lously low prices, because that is now 
the only way they can be sold. The 
recent sales of Government-owned 
ships do not average much over $20 
per ton. If this bill is passed, and 
private owners can operate the ships 
successfully by means of its benefits, 
the sale value for the remainder of 
the Government fleet will advance rap- 
idly. This enhancement of value alone 
should more than offset the entire ten 
years’ cost of the subsidy, so it is 
plainly to be seen that the taxpayer 
will be directly benefited by a reduc- 
tion instead of an increase in his taxes. 

Indirectly he will be greatly benefited 
by the increased sales of our goods in 
foreign markets, and the general pros- 
perity which such will bring. 


PREFERS SUBSIDY TO 
NO REMEDY AT ALL 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By J. H. LIDGERWOOD 
President, Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company 


A SHIP subsidy is fundamentally 
abhorrent, but the United States 
Merchant Marine is absolutely essen- 
tial to our national life and defense. 

How can the merchant marine live 
without a subsidy? We shall advo- 
cate the subsidy until a better remedy 
appears. 
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Enforce Efliciency In Shipping 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By HENRY HERBERMANN 
President, Export Steamship Corporation 


O-OPERATION between rail 
| » and ship services is the essence 

of the bill now before Con- 
gress to give Government aid to the 
‘American merchant marine. The 
other parts of the act are but auxili- 
aries to provide or make possible the 
service proposed by it. Commis- 
‘sioner Edward C. Plummer, of the 
United States Shipping Board, in his 
address before the Convention of 
Industrial Engineers on board the 
‘Government’s crack passenger liner, 
the President Harding, in New York 
harbor, last October, gave me a title 
for this article, “An act to enforce 
efficiency in international transporta- 
tion,” and by that title in my opinion 
the bill could properly be called. 
_ All of us recall the recent traffic 
Dlockades from which the Central 
West, particularly, suffered to such a 
great extent. Many of our leading 
‘shippers can testify to the demurrage 
charges which yearly impose, through 
delays in delivery or unloading and 
loading of cars, such tremendous bur- 
dens and losses on goods in transit. 
these losses ultimately falling upon the 
producer and consumer. 

Codrdination of rail and ship serv- 
ices will mean the virtual elimination 
of these blockades and subsequent 
losses and Title VI of the new ship- 
‘ping act, if adopted, will secure their 
co-operation. This section of the bill 
‘provides for the creation of a joint 
“board, composed of members selected 
'from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
“mission and the United States Ship- 
ping Board, to accomplish this result. 
The duties will begin at the farm or 
factory and end only when their pro- 
ducts are delivered safely to the con- 
signee abroad. To arrive at these 
satisfactory services railroad cars and 
ships must be where needed. 

Let us take a concrete case of how 
this codperation should be worked 
out. 
a carload or more of freight to ship to 
the Levant. He goes to the agent in 
that city of the American steamship 
company operating to those ports and 
‘books his shipment. Next, applica- 
tion is made to the railroad for a 
freight car or cars at the same time 
indicating the date when the consign- 
ment will be ready for loading. The 
loading completed, the steamship agent 
is furnished with the car number or 
‘numbers and the steamship company 
follows the movements of the car or 














A manufacturer in Chicago has’ 


cars from point of origin to the sea- 
port from which the shipment is to be 
embarked. In cases of emergency, 
if the shipper demands it, the agent 
has his representative accompany the 
car or cars from the start to the ar- 
rival at the seaboard. Upon reaching 
the seaboard arrangements are made 
to transfer the shipment to the steam- 
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ship dock. If the necessity arises we 
tender our lighter service, our truck- 
ing service or our warehouse facili- 
ties. If no emergency service 1S 
required the shipment is brought 
alongside the steamship terminal in 
regular course. Here the shipper 1s 
tendered the ship carrier’s terminal 
facilities for loading the consignment 
on board the vessel. After the ship- 
ment is loaded the bill of lading is 
picked up and the steamer’s agent in 
the port to which the shipment is con- 
signed is advised of its departure and 
probable date of arrival, who in turn 
communicates with the consignee 
notifying him in advance of its de- 
barkment. 


These are the methods employed 
to-day by the Export Steamship Cor- 
poration, acting as managing agents 
for the United States Shipping Board 
vessels and freight carried on them, 
and it has yet to fail to have the 
goods in the consignee’s place within 
twenty-four hours after their arrival 
has been indicated. Now it can be 
readily seen that co-operation must be 
had from three parties to expedite the 
effective transportation and delivery 
of the consignment. The shipper 
must have his goods ready on time for 
the railroad and the latter must spot 
his freight cars on the day agreed. 


The railroad must indicate to the 
steamship company the date of arri- 
val of these goods at the seaboard 
and the ship carrier must have his 
ship alongside the dock to receive them 
or be prepared to place them tempo- 
rarily in a terminal warehouse to 
avoid demurrage charges and con- 
gestion. This is the main object of 
Title VI of the new shipping act and, 
as I stated at the beginning, its most 
vital section. 

Cooperation and codrdination are 
the efficiency twins of industry. More 
and more it is becoming apparent in 
transportation circles that system 
must have these attributes. The new 
shipping act will have a para:nount 
influence in solving the problem now 
presented in international traffic pro- 
vided it is passed by the Congress. 
But above all it will bring the Ameri- 
can shipper and the American ship 
operator and owner in closer harmony 
with their co-partner, the railroads, 
and thus build up an American mer- 
chant marine which has been the one 
ambition of the President of the 
United States and the hope of every 
red-blooded American to see the flag 
regain its place of supremacy on the 
Seven Seas. 

Then again, the effect of this co- 
ordination of effort of the carrier- 
units which form the chain of inter- 
national transportation along the lines 
suggested in this article would be 
productive not only of great economy 
of operation of the individual units 
conducting the transportation but also 
result in increased efficiency of service. 
The plan once in effect, the refining 
process would begin in the correlation 
of parts and unification of system and 
we would develop new standards of 
transportation just as we have 
achieved success in other fields of 
endeavor. 


_ We would make it possible to ship 
single bulk commodities such as grain, 
cotton, cattle, ete., from the farm or 
points of origin to foreign ports as a 
single job. To consider this class of 
shipments in general cargo is to mis- 
understand it. We should be able to 
ship single commodities such as these 
under a single bill of lading from 
points of origin to foreign ports by 
alliances or combinations between raili- 
roads and shipping interests. No one 
knows the economic loss of enforced 
division of rail and ship interests in 
this country, and when a combination 
of this kind is brought about it will 
go a long way towards the final estab- 
lishment of a real merchant marine. 

Let our Government, by legislation, 
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remove the artificial restraints upon 
trade and devise ways and means for 
credit extension—a good start toward 


that end would be to extend the Fed-. 


eral Reserve Banking System to all 
foreign countries. This would develop 
trade and once this trade is estab- 
lished it would then be a case of 
American ships competing with Brit- 
ish, Norwegian, Dutch, Japanese and 
others for the moving of goods and 
the rule of the survival of the fittest 
would apply. 

American operators should study 
the problem of how ships are run and 
correct the leaks and cut excessive 
overheads so that we could then com- 
pete with the world for economy and 
efficiency of operation. By doing this 
and refining our processes in other 
ways we would approach a stage of 
perfection in operation that would 
reduce our insurance rates both on 
cargo and ship to that now enjoyed by 
our foreign competitors. 

Another factor in ship operation 
should not be lost sight of, and that 
is, good sailors to man our ships. We 
have plenty of them, but a good per- 
sonnel cannot be built over night. 
Efficient officers are necessary and to 
get them requires that their hands 
must be upheld and be allowed to be 
“monarchs of all they survey” aboard 
ship. We should also see that the 
vocation of a ship master be placed on 
a high plane, the same as prevails 
among the English, Dutch and Nor- 
wegians. Our shipping interests and 
the Government should set a high 
standard and get wholeheartedly be- 
hind first rate training schools so that 
the public will feel that a well trained 
ship’s officer is as important in our 
every day life as our doctors, archi- 
tects or other professional callings. 
Figures prove that labor costs of 
operating an American ship are no 
higher than of ships of other flags. 
But even if there is a slight differen- 
tial in favor of American seamen, this 
condition exists in industries gener- 
ally and yet they thrive; proving that 
the American business man has over- 
come handicaps in other lines and it 
can be done in shipping. 

As to our steel ships built during the 
war, they are all good, some better 
than others, perhaps; the reason for 
this however is apparent. When the 
cry during the World War was ships 
and more ships, the production of 
hulls and machinery did not keep pace 
and it became necessary in quite a 
number of instances to put turbine 
machinery into a hull designed for 
reciprocating engines and wice versa. 
This fault of improper installation 
can be easily corrected, as the design 
and build of these hulls are good and 
by betterments of Diesel propulsion 
installation in them, financed by the 


Government, out of a construction 
fund at a nominal rate of interest and 
long terms, would put us way ahead in 
up-to-date propulsion at no cost to the 
Government. It would greatly en- 
hance the value of our fleet in com- 
mercial pursuits or national emer- 
gency, and at the same time give work 
to our shipyards so that shipbuilding 
would not become a lost art. On the 
other hand a great many of our ships 
are the equal and in many respects 
superior to any others afloat and the 
proof of this statement is that we 
find foreign shipping interests con- 
stantly requesting the Shipping Board 
to allow them to purchase our ships 
for their own use and profit. 

Further, the operation of such a 
large fleet of ships now under the 
control of the Government through its 
Shipping Board presents an oppor- 
tunity for the scientific analysis of 
exact facts in all phases of ship 
operation which has never before ex- 
isted. The application of the results 
of the studies to large groups of simi- 
lar vessels is where the unusual oppor- 
tunity to effect economies exist. 
Results in all industries have shown 
that it is only ‘through the X-ray of 
scientific investigation that waste and 
inefficiencies can be shown to exist. 
In any industry where the principle 
of operation is based for generations 
on hereditary methods it is safe to say 
that that business is ripe for a cure. 
Success to-day is obtained particu- 
larly through specialists who obtain 
results by examination, diagnosis and 
application. The cure therefore to be 
lasting should be through the applica- 
tion of the most minute scientific analy- 
sis. Savings can be effected by analyz- 
ing ship operating cost by groups or 
subdivisions. Consider the major sub- 
divisions as crew’s wages, fuel, supplies 
repairs, subsistence, stevedoring. 

Crew wages: While crew wages 
are more or less fixed by a set scale, 
an increase in such wages, through a 
bonus system, will invariably bring 
a reduction in total operating costs. 
There are many means which may be 
developed for applying a bonus. One 
of the possibilities is a bonus for 
elimination of waste based on a stand- 
ard. 

Fuel: The economical speed of a 
vessel has a most important bearing 
on fuel consumption. The economi- 
cal speed for -each type vessel should 
be determined and strictly adhered to. 
Economic combustion can only be 
obtained by a series of studies from 
the introduction of fuel in the furnace 
to the discharge of smoke through 
stack. In such an analysis may be 
considered furnace brick arrangement. 
draft arrangement, superheaters, stack 
temperature, etc. Such studies fol- 
lowed by adjustments will bring fuel 
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consumption to normal—or a_ set 
standard—results will without ques- 
tion follow the application of such 
studies. 

Supplies: Maximum and _ mini- 
mum quantities of various supplies 
should be determined for each similar 
type ship; the maximum quantity to 
be determined by trade and length of 
run. On arrival of a vessel in port it 
would be the duty of the ship’s 
operating personnel to indicate on 
forms prepared for the purpose, the 
amount of each item of supplies that 
they have in stock. 

This list would be turned in for each 
department to a central Shipping 
Board representative. Material re- 
quired for each department would 
then be furnished the vessel, either 
from storehouses or obtained on 
competitive purchases. The saving 
possible through a central supply sec- 
tion would be enormous. Consider 
two or three articles as an illustration 
—say a contract was let on a six 
months’ basis (competitive bids) to 
some concern to supply electric light 
bulbs to all Shipping Board vessels in 
a certain port; another contract for 
waste; another for soap, another for 
red lead, etc 

Repairs: In this department efforts 
should be directed toward devising 
ways and means to reduce cost and 
give service. 

Subsistence: Many articles of food 
may be bought on the same basis as 
that mentioned for supplies. After 
determining what can be purchased 
on a contract basis, placing the con- 
tracts would give a definite cost. An 
allowance however should be made for 
the steward’s department that would 
give plenty of food yet hold the 
department within carefully defined 
limits. 

Handling the operating costs on the 
basis of such an analysis is a big sub- 
The few comments here are but. 
a suggestion of possibilities, a seed of 
thought which would bear bountifully 
if transplanted in the fertile soil of 
action. In considering the suggestion 
above, thought should be given to the 
one principal fact—that of handling 
each sub-division through a central 
specialized section with purchases and 
expenditures controlled through com- 
petition. In this way a vast improve- 
ment is obtained over the present 
method of having each operator set 
up his own method of handling such 
problems and purchasing indiscrimi- 
nately ; in most cases probably neither 
on a competitive basis nor on a basis 
of inspected quality. 

Finally, it must not be lost sight of 
that we are a producing nation and 
have always a surplus of commodities, 
particularly foodstuffs, that the rest 
of the world wants. More and more 
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our manufactured products are gain- 


‘ing ground in the markets of the 


world, and we have a splendid fleet of 
American built ships and manned by 
American citizens to distribute this 


surplus and to foster and develop our 


trade in foreign lands, and always 
dependable in time of emergency 


when the vital interests of the nation 


Ware at stake. 


The lesson we learned 
in the late war at such great cost 


should be taken to heart and pondered 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


upon before we allow this magnificent 
asset to be dissipated as will surely 
result unless the friendly hand is ex- 
tended to American shipping at this 
critical time. 

It is unreasonable to accept as final 
the views eminating from various 
sources as representing the attitude of 
the farmers and the. Middle West 
generally as being opposed to any form 
of relief to American shipping in the 
present emergency. Their interest is 
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as vital as that of the seaboard. The 
American ships are blazing new trails 
for the American merchants, they are 
the business getters for the farmer, 
the cattle raiser and the manufacturer, 
and this development of trade means 
prosperity for the artisan as well. All 
share alike in the benefits to be de- 
rived by aiding the American Mer- 
chant Marine to establish itself as a 
world carrier and the returns will be 
many times the cost. 


Favors Subsidy As Temporary Urge 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By A. B. FARQUHAR 


' President, A. B. Farquhar Company, Limited 


| Bee ENG to your inquiry as to 


: 


my views upon the matter of a 


ship subsidy, would say that although 


opposed to subsidies in principle, there 
are exceptions to all rules, and there 


certainly is an exception now. We are 


paying a large sum yearly for the 
care of idle ships, and these ships can- 


not be put to profitable use without a 
subsidy. It would manifestly be wise 


to use as a subsidy the money we are 
wasting in the care of these idle ships 
together with a reasonable additional 
amount to make their profitable opera- 
tion possible. There is little doubt 
but our foreign trade will increase from 
year to year, and when exchange is 
settled on a sound basis there will be 
demand for all the shipping space of- 
fered. 


There would, in my opinion, be less 
need of a subsidy and more chance to 


build up a profitable American mer- 


chant marine if the La Follette full 


crew law and other unreasonably re- 
strictive legislation were repealed or 
modified. I have read the history of 
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American shipping since the com- 
mencement of our Government, which 





fills quite a large volume, and it is 
quite evident that nine-tenths of the 
legislation enacted has had the effect 
of crippling and discouraging it. 
When I commenced business in ’56 
most of our ocean freight was car- 
ried under our flag, and with the large 
number of vessels built during the 
war there is every reason why we 
should establish and maintain a pro- 
fitable merchant marine if not put at 
too great a disadvantage by unwise 
restrictive legislation. 

I do not believe that we should agree 
to any permanent subsidy. It is my 
opinion that with the repeal of ob- 
structive legislation and a reasonable 
assistance in the way of subsidy, we 
could again establish our merchant 
marine on a sound and permanent 
basis—a result greatly to be desired, 
not only because of its favorable bear- 
ing upon our overseas trade but be- 
cause it is an essential factor in time 
of war. Our naval vessels are of little 
service without the support of a mer- 
chant marine. I therefore, in the pres- 
ent circumstances strongly favor a ship 
subsidy. 





Unfavorable Laws A Serious Handicap 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By PHILIP S. TULEY 


President-Treasurer, Louisville Cotton Mills 
Company 


eae long felt that we should 
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A establish a ship subsidy in order to 
develop the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. I think that our failure to adopt 
such a national policy prior to the war 
was responsible for our having to ac- 


cept the humiliating position of being 


powerless to transport our army when 
the emergency arose and having to ac- 


_cept the shipping of other nations to 


f 
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accomplish this essential matter. Of 
course, unfavorable legislation affect- 
ing ship building is likewise responsi- 


) 


ble in large measure for this and until 
such legislation is repealed we ques- 
tion whether a ship subsidy can be 
adopted successfully, without perpetu- 
ating the unwholesome and unfavor- 
able conditions of operation and 
construction now existing as a result 


of the legislation mentioned. 


As a nation, it is my belief that the 
American people are not fully alive 
to the necessity for making provision 
for the transportation of their raw 
materials and finished product to for- 
eign countries. We are not yet fully 
awakened to the necessity for develop- 
ing our export trade without which it 


is certain to result that our own 
markets will be prejudicially affected. 
Assuredly, we cannot expect in this 
country efficient service in shipping 
provided for us by nations with which 
we are in competition. Their interest 
would be, of course, to give preference 
to the trade of their own respective 
nationalities. In every way it would 
seem to me a foregone conclusion that 
American trade in foreign fields would 
be seriously hampered to the extent of 
the necessary reliance upon foreign 
bottoms for transportation of products 
of field and forest, of mine and factory 
in America. 
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With Fair Laws Could Operate Successfully 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By ROBERT DOLLAR 
President, The Dollar Steamship Lines 


S Congress will not change or 
modify the laws that drove the 
American Merchant Marine off the 
Ocean before the late European War, 
I am in favor of a subsidy. I claim, 
however, that if our laws and regu- 
lations were the same as our competi- 
tors, we would not require any assist- 
ance from our Government. This ap- 
plies only to cargo ships engaged in 
the foreign trade. No foreign gov- 
ernment gives subsidy or aid to their 
cargo steamers and they are able to 
operate successfully; for this reason 
I say that under the same conditions 
American shipowners could success- 
fully operate American ships. 
It may surprise your readers to 
know that until my company put three 


NEED FOR A WISE 
SHIP SUBSIDY POLICY 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By LANDON C. BELL 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company 


‘Ore of the greatest needs of this 
great nation is an adequate mer- 
chant marine. 

The comparison of tonnage carried 
in American bottoms now with that 
carried in American bottoms four 
decades ago, considering the popula- 
tion, wealth and commerce of the 
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country at the two periods, cannot but 
produce the most painful reflections. 


American 10,000-ton cargo steamers 
in the foreign trade of the Pacific 
Ocean, running from the Pacific coast 
ports to the Orient and around the 
world, that there was not one pri- 
vately owned American steamer en- 
gaged in this great Pacific Ocean 
trade. All the American ships en- 
gaged in this trade were owned by the 
Shipping Board. 

I write on the question of subsidies 
without any bias, as with the restric- 
tions proposed in the subsidy bill, I 
could not take advantage of it. A 
sharp distinction must be made, how- 
ever, between cargo and fast mail 
steamers. ‘They cannot, and are not 
operated by any nationality unless 
either subsidized or paid a large com- 
pensation for carrying the mails. 
Every nation assists their fast mail 
steamers in one way or another, and 
as all American steamers cost 20 to 


The history is one of retrograde in- 
stead of progress. 

A comparison of the volume of our 
foreign commerce, whether imports or 
exports, now currently carried by 
American ships with that carried by 
foreign ships shows a state of affairs 
not likely to excite our enthusiasm or 
give us pride in pointing to the facts. 

The situation viewed from any 
angle, and in any point of comparison 
is one of which the country may be 
well ashamed, and over which our 
citizenship can hardly feel otherwise 
than deeply chagrined. 

The important phases of the subject 
cannot be covered in a few brief para- 
graphs, but one fact is outstanding. 
Our ships will always be in competi- 
tion with those of all the world in 
respect to our sea-borne trade. 


Our standards of living and our 
wages are the highest in the world. 
American ship owners cannot pay 
wages high enough to maintain our 
standards, and earn a _ reasonable 
profit, if indeed any margin at all, 
under present laws and regulations, in 
competition with ships of other coun- 
tries where standards are not so high, 
where wages are low, and legal re- 
strictions more favorable. 


No great country with far-flung sea 
coasts such as ours can prosper in 
peace or be secure and well cared for 
in war without an adequate merchant 
marine, 


Under world conditions as_ they 
have existed for some time, and will 


30 per cent more to operate than those 
of other nationalities, it goes without 
saying that it would be impossible for 
them to compete without being sub- 
sidized. 


The “Seamen’s Act” or “La Follette 
Bill” as it is called, was so vicious 
and bad that several sections of it 
have never been enforced. The lat- 
est legislation is the joker put on the 
tail end of the tariff bill, which pro- 
vides that all repairs made to Amer- 
ican ships in foreign countries shall 
pay 50 per cent duty. As American 
prices are more than 50 per cent 
higher, it goes without saying that 
American ships are penalized 50 per 
cent over and above what their com- 
petitors have to pay. I only men- 
tion these two bills, as they are the very 
latest. There are many more but too 
numerous for this article. 


likely continue indefinitely, America 
cannot have such a merchant marine 
as she imperatively needs without a 
wisely conceived ship subsidy policy. 


SHIP SUBSIDY BILL 
WILL MEET A CRISIS 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By JULES S. BACHE 
President, J. S. Bache & Co. 
I AM cordially in favor if the Ship 
Subsidy bill because it takes care 
of a crisis and a complicated situation 
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which would be a source of irritation 
for years to come. 
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A Trade, Not A “Ship Subsidy” 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By P. H. W. ROSS 
President, The National Marine League 


I AM glad to have this opportunity 
of expressing through the columns 
of AMERICAN INDUSTRIES my convic- 
tion of the absolute necessity of a 
Ship Subsidy if the distribution of 
American surplus products is to con- 
tinue. 

Surpluses affect the industrial body 
of a nation in exactly the same way 
as they affect the physical body of a 
man: unless eliminated or at least 
properly reduced they poison the body 
and enfeeble the energies of individ- 
ual or nation alike. 


It needs little imagination to real- 
ize that a huge unsold surplus of wheat 
carried over from one season to an- 
other will most seriously depreciate the 
selling price of the new crops coming 
along. The same thing applies to un- 
sold surpluses of manufactured goods. 
If continued for a period of years the 
resultant effect will be that the busi- 
ness of production will no longer be 
worth while and producers will cease 
to produce. 


Prior to 1914 no less than 85 per 
cent of our exports went to Europe 
and North America: only 15 per cent 
went to all the rest of the world. Every- 
body knows that the buying power of 
Europe is very badly shattered. When 
the vast fields of Russia and the Cen- 
tral plain of Europe are again restored 
to productivity the demand for Ameri- 
can grain will be even less than it is 
now. 

Consequently the position of Amer- 
ica will be not unlike that of a store- 
keeper, 85 per cent of whose best cus- 
tomers have “gone broke” and are like- 
ly to stay “broke” an indefinite period. 
What, therefore, must the storekeeper 
do? Is he not compelled to use his 
most active endeavor to increase his 
trade with the remaining 15 per cent 
who are still relatively free to trade 
with him, and must he not also put his 
very best foot forward to obtain new 
customers in new directions? 


If such be the case how is it pos- 
sible for him to open up new markets 
and obtain new customers without de- 
veloping his own distributive facili- 
ties? 

His own, his own—there’s the nub 
of the whole proposition. Manifestly 
it would be absurd if one department 
store proprietor, for instance, were to 
attempt to drum up orders by using 
the drivers and wagons of another de- 
partment store. 


A terribly blighting fallacy has 
seized the minds of many otherwise 
exceedingly astute men. It is this: 
They reason that if it is cheaper to 
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use the distributive facilities (that is 
the ships) of foreign countries than 
to use American ships, it is good busi- 
ness to do so. Such reasoning had 
considerable basis for acceptance prior 
to the great war when ours was a 
debtor nation and consequently a pas- 
sive exporter of goods already sold to 
our creditor nations by reason of the 
fact of our previously existing indebt- 
edness to them. No one has to run 
very hard after a landlord to whom he 
owes a month’s rent. The landlord 
will call for the money and save any 
venturing forth upon the dangers and 
vicissitudes of the broad highway. 

Under such conditions it was per- 
fectly sensible to use your old custom- 
ers’ ships to transport goods wherewith 
you were paying your old bills. 

But when you are not a debtor, but 
a creditor, and your object is to open 
up new connections with the same line 
of new customers to whom your for- 
eign shipowning friend is also trying 
to sell his line of goods, you are up 
against a very different proposition. 
And this is the curse of the “Fixed 
Idea” in Ship Subsidy consideration 
as in every other realm of thought. The 
fixed idealist will not realize that that 
which was perfectly reasonable logic 
under certain conditions becomes per- 
fect nonsense under other conditions. 

Any one who has had the least ex- 
perience in trading in new markets in 
foreign countries knows without being 
told that fifty per cent of your intro- 
ductory difficulties in the opening of 


new business vanish when those goods 
are introduced into a foreign port in 
the ship and by the personnel of the 
nation that is trying to penetrate into 
new and foreign fields. 

There is no argument on this point. 
It is so. 

Very well, let us admit that Ameri- 
can ships are preferable as a business 
proposition; the next question is how 
are you going to run them? 

The answer is obvious. What has 
been the one great guiding principle 
of American life since the Caucasian 
supplanted the Red Indian on this con- 
tinent? The artificial “Pegging” of 
American living conditions at a level 
more agreeable, humane and comfort- 
able for the American laborer, his wife 
and family than the general level of 
labor conditions in the rest of the 
world. 


How was this done? By “Pegging” 
the price of American products. Again, 
how was this done? By imposing a 
tariff on the importation of foreign- 
made goods the wholesale admission of 
which might, if the price were much 
too low, so disorganize American in 
dustries as to make it impossible for 
American manufacturers to pay their 
labor the additional wage that was nec- 
essary to maintain their style of living 
at a higher level of comfort than pre- 
vailed in those other countries where 


the very cheap imported goods were 
made. 


So much for protection to Ameri- 
can labor engaged on land in the pro- 
duction of commodities. 


Now we have arrived at that stage 
in our industrial development when the 
question of selling our products is 
even more important than that of pro- 
ducing them, because we have already 
solved many of the difficulties of pro- 
duction, but are relatively “green” -in 
the knowledge of world distribution. 

So, here we are, face to face with a 
new business in which we must use 
American world-distributive facilities, 
to wit, American ships, and we must 
operate them with American citizens. 
How is it possible to escape the fact 
that we must “Peg” American Sea 
Labor, engaged in the world-wide dis- 
tribution and sale of American prod- 
ucts on the same general, and cardinal 
principle that for years, as a cardinal 
policy of American settlement and 
civilization, we have “Pegged” Ameri- 
can land labor engaged in the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and commodities? 

Again, how can we “Peg”? American 
sea labor without a Ship Subsidy? It 
can not be done. 
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Do Not Sell Out On A Bear Market 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By FREDERICK L. CHAPMAN 

Editor and Owner, “Better Farming” 

FAVOR a ship subsidy, but not 
I the ship subsidy which is now pro- 
posed. A subsidy is an assistance giv- 
en by government to private interests 
engaged upon an adventurous enter- 
prise the continuance of which will 
convey a benefit to the public. Great 
Britain, France and even poor Italy 
have subsidized steamship lines con- 
necting the home land with distant 
ports carrying mails and improfitable 
traffic, while developing trade in far 
away parts which in the immediate or 
distant future will be to the general 
profit. We may properly do the same. 

The proposal ho,wever, to dispose 
of our National Merchant Marine for 
a nominal price of $200,000,000 less 
$125,000,000 for its rehabilitation, less 
$75,000,000 paid yearly by the gov- 
ernment for ten years, less exemption 
from certain taxes during that period 


can not be properly named a subsidy. 
It is a gift outright of more than half 
a billion dollars in net cash, plus what- 
ever property value the ships now 
have. 

I am opposed to this plan at the pres- 
ent time for the further reason that 
the low state of our foreign trade re- 
sulting in the lack of demand for ship- 
ping, has destroyed the present market 
value of this marine property. Our 
shrinkage in export of raw materials 
and food products during the first half 
of this year compared with the first 
half of 1921, is about $934,000,000. 
For the same period the shrinkage in 
manufactured exports has been more 
than $2,500,000,000. Stating the above 
shrinkage in tonnage, it has been 5,- 
000,000 tons. 

That is why I think this is an inop- 
portune time to sell. I would rather 
wait until the country came to its bet- 
ter economic sense and realized that: 

1. We cannot be a trading or ship- 

wT 


ping nation unless we are willing to 
trade under fair terms with foreigners. 
The present tariff forbids that. 

2. We cannot trade with foreign- 
ers until they become once more our 
friends. Our proud pose of isolation 
and indifference to human problems. 
across the seas is not conducive to in- 
ternational friendship. We are begin- 
ning to appear even to ourselves in that 
attitude asinine and silly. 

3. We cannot operate our ships by 
public or private control with profit 
under the restrictions of the present 
Seamen’s Act. It should be rescinded. 

Meanwhile we would better lease 
these ships to private operators under 
liberal terms or if that is impracticable, 
operate them even at the present loss 
of $50,000,000 yearly, until we have 
laws and conditions more favorable to 
their sale. 

I believe it will not require ten years. 
to get them. Then, if we wish to sell, 
sell! It will be on a bull market. 


Public Sentiment Versus A Subsidy 


Written especially for AMBRICAN INDUSTRIES 
By F. L. D. CARR 
Chairman, Water Commerce Bureau, 
Tampa Board of Trade 
Why a ship subsidy? You 
pay a Chinaman to wash your 
shirt because he can wash it 
cheaper than you can. You can 
do it if you want to; but because 
it will cost you more, why should 
you be subsidized for doing it? 
OT much sentiment in the above, 
you say, yet it is full of senti- 
ment. Full of public sentiment, the 
one great American factor that stands 
to make or break our Merchant Mar- 
ine. This article is from one of our 
daily papers, published in a seaport 
city, that reflects or thinks it does, 
the sentiment of its public. 

If that is the sentiment of the public 
in a seaport city, what are we to ex- 
pect from our agricultural friends of 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska or Okla- 
homa? Those centers, 2,000 miles 
from a seaport, leave but one con- 
clusion, the people would not know 
the difference between a ship and a 
billet d’amour, and care less. To use 
the metaphor in the above, you would 
think our friends of the interior U. S. 
A. want to continue letting the China- 
man wash the shirts because he can do 
it cheaper. 


If you think so, you are all wrong. 
Mr, Manufacturer of Ohio and Illi- 
nois; Mr. Tobacco Grower of Ken- 
tucky ; Mr. Corn Grower of Iowa; Mr. 
Wheat Grower of Kansas, and Mr. 
Cotton Grower of Texas, are not 
among those who want John to wash 
their shirts because he can do it 
cheaper. Those gentlemen are the 
ones who now want to do their own 
washing. They have profited by the 
lessons taught by the World’s War. 
They are smart men. Smart men, 
please remember, are those who profit 
by experience. They are the ones who 
first. realized, that, if they are to con- 
tinue having any shirts to wash, they 
must do the washing themselves. It 
may cost more to do it, but they will 
have control of the shirts while in the 
wash. In other words, knowing the 
protection the shirt affords, they pre- 
fer keeping it at home, under control, 
so that John can not divert the shirt 
to his own needs or gain, to meet his 
necessities. 


Suppose it costs Mr. Grower more 


to wash his shirt than it would to let. 


John do it. How does that concern 
you, Mr. Public? Let us think a 
minute and see if we (the public) are 
concerned. Suppose we refuse to help 
Mr. Grower meet the increased cost 


and he continues letting John take 
home the work. John’s laundry burns 
or he diverts the shirts to his own 
need. Mr. Grower suddenly appears 
among us shirtless. We feel embar- 
rassed and inquire, “How come?” 
Mr. Grower replies, “You wouldn’t 
help and John ran off with my shirt. 
Without the protection of a shirt, I 
can’t market my wheat, or corn, or 
cotton as the case may be. Not being 
able to market it I won’t produce any 
more. -If I don’t produce any more, 
what will you do?’ The answer is 
easy. We will do without. When we 
do without, get out the soup kitchens 
and form the bread line. We will 
need more help than all the ship sub- 
sidies in the world would meet. Re- 
member one thing, whether it pertains. 
to preserving your shirts or taking out 
life insurance, it is better to do it 
than wish you had. 


Let’s look at it from another angle. 
Suppose we say, “Mr. Grower, while 
it is true it costs you more to wash 
your shirts than if you let John do 
it, we can’t see how we can help you 
by subsidizing you.” Mr. Grower re- 
plies, ‘All right, if you feel that way 
about it, it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. If you can’t help me, let’s fix 
the matter so that the Chinaman can’t 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Great Ports Of The Nation—Boston 


New England seaport, with most modern terminal equipment and 
closest European connections, awaits mainly the removal of its 
railroad rate shackles for a revival of tremendous commerce 
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OD and Nature have made the 
‘@ spot whereon the Port of Bos- 

ton was builded an ideal loca- 
tion for the outgoing and incoming 
commerce of half a continent. The 
courage, enterprise and shrewdness of 
her industrial and commercial leaders, 
and the web-foot proclivities of the 
Yankee of former days, transformed 
the gifts of God and Nature into a 
port whose shipping made the name 
of Boston a household word in every 
seaport and trading post in the Seven 
Seas. 

In time Boston grew in commercial 
and maritime importance until it was 
second only in the volume and value 
of its ships and cargoes to New York 
alone. Out of its commerce and the 
harvests of the seas came the wealth 
that was the foundation of the indus- 
trial activity that made Massachusetts 
one of the richest States in the Union. 
The fortunes made in industry were 
used for more industry and little of 
it went back into maritime ventures; 
and when the armed cruisers of the 
South in the days of Rebellion swept 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By the HON. JAMES M. CURLEY 
Mayor of Boston 
New England’s maritime marine off 


the ocean, little was done to renew and 
revive the ancient days, and the wealth 





Mayor Curley 


of industry was sent to develop the 
expanding West. 
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In the days following the Rebellion 
America was preoccupied with the 
great West; the gain and glory of her 
maritime days were forgotten; and 
the country was content to feed the 
world and let the fleets of Europe carry 
the products of our mills and the har- 
vests of our fields to foreign markets 
and pay the enormous tribute such 
service called for. 

It took a long time for America to 
realize that those who carry the goods 
to market soon control the markets 
and that the producer in time has to 
play second fiddle. Moreover the tre- 
mendous expansion of the West fur- 
nished a rich domestic market for 
American industry from which the 
alien manufacturer and his products 
were excluded by tariffs, until cheap 
labor and subsidized fleets of carriers, 
enabled them to jump the barriers the 
tariffs set up. Meantime industry in- 
creased by leaps and bounds until it 
caught up with and passed domestic 
consumption and we came at last to 
the pass where a nine months’ indus- 
trial production sufficed for American 
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consumption, and surplus of the other 
three months meant one of two things 
—foreign markets to consume the sur- 
plus, or industrial idleness and un- 
employment during the three months. 

Unemployment is a serious social 
and industrial problem in any place, 
at any time, for the devil is always 
at the elbow of the idle man; but in 
a democracy where all are the rulers 
and law and order are the fruits of 
moral training and loyalty to free in- 
stitutions, and not the products of mili- 
tary force, unemployment and its 


corollaries,—hard times, physical suf- 
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about which we were not specially 
versed. We had let the ocean prizes 
slip from our fingers and were waking 
to an appreciation of our folly and loss. 
America adventured into the not very 
successful experiment of a Govern- 
ment-owned Merchant Marine; and 
though we have it we have not been 
particularly fortunate in holding the 
markets the war threw into our hands. 
The American seems to lack the pat- 
ience and persistence of European 
shipping and trading; and these quali- 
ties time must develop in the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and ship owner if 
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upon the terms that all international 
commerce is done. 

When the American manufacturer, 
trader and ship goes out into the 
alien world to buy and sell, they must 
forget Cranberry Center and meet their 
rivals on a level. 

We have our ships and industries, 
we have a financial strength superior 
to any; the courage, tenacity and 
shrewdness of other days may be dor- 
mant but they are alive and must be 
waked to action; and if we fail we 
have only our own folly, provincialism 
and stupidity to blame. 
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Part of Boston’s great Commonwealth piers, now controlled by the U. S. Shipping Board 


fering, discontent and sullen demands 
on the Government, constitute a peril 
not to be lightly considered. 

The minds of men reverted at once 
to foreign markets for our industrial 
surpluses; but as our European com- 
petitors were already strongly en- 
trenched in all the desirable foreign 
fields and not disposed to aid or com- 
fort the American manufacturer whose 
products his shipping carried, the 
country waked up to the necessity of 
an American Merchant Marine and a 
stiff commercial battle for markets 


they are to regain their old maritime 
supremacy where tariffs and fool mar- 
ine laws are futile. 

There is a great awakening on land 


and sea and a girding up of loins for . 


a battle that must be fought on every 
sea and in every potential market all 
round the world. If we are to suc- 
ceed—and we must go forward, or 
back, for we can’t sit still—we must: 
set our house in order, get rid of a 
lot of laws and practices absolutely 
useless beyond the three-mile limit and 
do business with our hands free and 


What has the Port of Boston to 
offer to the new and eager America? 
What can she give to manufacturers 
and shippers that will spell success for 
industrial and commercial America? 
She still sits in her unsurpassed geo- 
graphical position, nearer by a day and 
a half to the markets of Europe and 
the Atlantic and Pacific South Ameri- 
can seaports. Her harbor is one of 
the best in America, deep, spacious, 
free from the perils of fog and ice 
all.the year round, within an hour’s 
steaming of the open sea; her anchor- 


~ 
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ages are safe, roomy and secure in 
all weathers; her docks and piers are 
numerous and commodious, equipped 
with the best modern appliances for 
loading and unloading cargoes with 
expedition and economy and are served 
by three railroad systems, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the 
Boston & Maine, and the Boston & 
Albany—competent in management 
and ready through connections and 
traffic agreements to give through 
service to and from all parts of the 
continent west and north of New Eng- 
land. 
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form are the wharf sheds, 1638 and 
924 feet long respectively; the former 
has a floor space of 1,651,000 square 
feet and the latter 580,000. Back of 
these pier sheds and connected with 
them by bridges are two storehouses 
of similar length with railroad tracks 
on both sides of them. 

For the storage of wool, cotton, 
hides and other raw materials of im- 
port for use in the industrial hinter- 
land of Boston the Army Base offers 
exceptional accommodations and ad- 
vantages ; and as a place for the assem- 
blage of outgoing cargoes it has few 
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rooms, waiting rooms, and other facil- 
ities for passenger service. There are 
four depressed railroad tracks in the 
building that accommodate 160 cars 
and there is storage adjacent for 450 
cars. This pier is in the heart of the 
wool district. Pier No. 6 is known as 
the Fish Pier used by the Boston Fish 
Market Corporation and is highly effi- 
cient. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has three piers further 
up. Across the harbor in East Boston 
are the piers, docks and grain eleva- 
tors of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
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Boston’s Commonwealth pier can accommodate five 600-foot ocean liners at once 


The Army Base in South Boston, 
now under the control of the United 
States Shipping Board, has a front- 
age of 5,476 feet on the Main and Re- 
served Channels with a depth of 35 
feet at mean low water. It can berth 
and handle ten steamers simultaneous- 
ly. The landing platform extends for 
three-quarters of a mile along the 
Reserved Channel. It has two rail- 
road tracks. There are sixty acres of 
floor space within its buildings and 
many acres in addition in open stor- 
age platforms, paved roadways and 
open tracks. Back of the landing plat- 


equals and economically its facilities 
are desirable and practical. 

Further up the Channel and adjac- 
ent to the Army Base are the splendid 
facilities of the Commonwealth Piers. 
Pier No. 5 has berthing space for five 
ocean steamships; its frontage on the 
Main Channel is 400 feet, with two 
slips each 1,200 feet long. It is a very 
modern structure being finished in 
1913. It supports a two-story build- 
ing of steel and concrete 1,167 by 360 
feet, designed for both cargo and pas- 
senger traffic; and in connection with 
the latter are Customs examination 


road, and midway between the two 
waterfronts are the Mystic wharves 
and elevators of the Boston & Maine. 

These are merely some of the facil- 
ities that Boston has for overseas com- 
merce. 

Boston is par excellence the over- 
seas passenger port of the Atlantic 
Coast, for passengers can be landed 
at the side of the steamer from any 
initial journeying point and return- 
ing go from liner to Pullman, thus 
avoiding all the annoyances, dangers, 
delays and disagreeable features inci- 
dental to all seaport water fronts. 
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Time is always a factor of value to 
the traveler and the saving of from 
24 to 36 hours in the passage of the 
Atlantic, is an asset neither business 
nor pleasure can ignore. 

The banking system of Boston is 
second to none in America and can, 
by its facilities and connections, take 
care of the finances of the commerce 
of a continent. 

The development of lands in and 
around Boston Harbor and the dredg- 
ing and filling in of flats, making them 
potentially useful for commercial and 
industrial purposes, is a Common- 
wealth policy that has great promise 
in it and is constantly in operation. 
In time it will provide sites for con- 
struction of utilities for the future this 
development promises for the Port of 
Boston. 

‘Not the least of Boston’s lures, and 
one outside of its commercial, indus- 
trial and financial activities, is the 
charm of the City itself, its scenic 
setting, its historic associations and its 
contiguity to a coast and mountain 
region of surpassing beauty. Here 
come the rest seekers and tourists of 
a continent and here the intending 
European traveler may spend pleas- 
urable days in the summer season, in 
a fine climate touched by tonic ocean 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT 

VS. A SUBSIDY 

(Continued from page 22) 

come right into our own yard and do 
the work cheaper than we can. Let’s 
raise the price of his tubs and taxes, 
his soap and subsistence, his leases 
and labor, Let’s put him on an equal 
footing and see if his efforts will equal 
our efficiency.” 

Quite a sentiment after all, is there 
not? We can’t get away from facts. 
If we want to wash a shirt or sail a 
ship, we must be prepared to do it 
better than the other fellow. It will 
take money to reach that stage of de- 
velopment but, it is not money wasted. 
It is an investment and will pay big 
returns. It will keep our ships, with 
our flag flying, sailing the seven seas, 
making markets for our products. It 
will be another case of the recollec- 
tion of satisfactory service remaining, 
long after the cost is forgotten. 





THREE MAIN REASONS 
FOR A SHIP SUBSIDY 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By MATTHEW HALE 


President, South Atlantic Export Company, and 
member, Executive Committee, National 
Merchant Marine Association 


len all important reasons for 
government aid to the ‘American 
Merchant Marine stand out irrespec- 
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breezes, if he elect-to do so before 
beginning his transatlantic tour. He 
can find in and around Boston the best 
of hotel accommodations and his ma- 
chine will travel over the best roads 
in ‘America when he goes sightseeing. 
In the city itself the traveler and tour- 
ist will find attractions of every sort 
to occupy his time and attention profit- 
ably—historical, traditional, artistic, 
educational. The picturesque and the 
romantic, the practical and the prosaic, 
memories of the past, activities of the 
present, colleges, schools, art galleries, 
libraries, philanthropies—these are all 
here. 

To return to the fundamentals, upon 
which the life, civilization and pros- 
perity of all communities rest, the in- 
dustry and commerce of Boston. Their 
revival now is dependent in a large 
measure upon the liberation from the 
railroad rates with which the com- 
merce of the Port has been shackled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the restoration of the Port 
to a condition of equality of economic 
opportunity with other Atlantic Coast 
seaports. When this comes, as come 
it will, Boston will resume her old 
place in the commétce of the world. 

Boston also needs additions and re- 
forms in her waterfront terminal sys- 





tive of political partisanship or sec- 
tional interest: These are: 


1. The national defense. 

2. The expansion of foreign trade. 

3. The most profitable salvaging of 
our largest remaining war asset. 

These three objects promise to be 
accomplished at the least expense and 
to the greatest national advantage by 
the passage of the shipping bill now 


before Congress. Any one of the three 
reasons should be sufficient for the 


thoughtful American to give his sup- . 


port to the measure. 


The national defense requires im- 
peratively that the navy have at its 
command in times of stress a suitable 
fleet of auxiliaries, including every 
type of vessel from fast passenger 
liner to slow cargo carrier. It is 
wholly impractical and uneconomical 
for the navy to build and maintain 
such a fleet and keep it idle. 


The United States is determined to 
maintain its foreign markets for its 
excess production. This applies as 
much to farm as to factory; as much 
to capital as to labor. America cannot 
hope to hold its own in international 
trade if dependent upon the foreign 
ocean carrier. It is only natural and 
right that he should foster the sale of 
his own home land’s products and 
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tems, a greater flexibility and mobility 
at the point of contact of railroad and 
liner, that will bring more speed and - 
smoothness in the delivery and re- 
ception of cargoes, that spell economy 
of time and money. 

The installment of a lighterage sys- 
tem between the waterfront terminals 
of our railroad systems has been dis- — 
cussed and considered and must come 
to relieve congestion and secure celer- 
ity and economy. Take away the ham- 
pering obstacle of Interstate Commerce 
Commission rates and regulations and 
the other ‘things will come. Reason- 
able State laws, the demands of an ex- 
panding commerce, and the enlightened 
self-interest of those engaged in the 
service of industry and commerce will 
produce results. Commerce is always 
seeking the lines of least resistance to 
function freely and profitably. This 
is axiomatic; and when artificial bar- 
riers are swept away the stream of 
commerce will flow through the chan- 
nels that give it the service that con- 
notes the greatest economy of time 
and expense and the highest measure 
of efficiency. 

Unshackled Boston means just these 
things. 


goods and we cannot expect him to be 
our conscientious and capable drum- 
mer for world business. It follows in 
natural sequence that American goods 
for export, no matter what their char- 
acter, must be carried in American 
ships if America is to benefit. Labor 
needs foreign markets, for its excess 
production must be consumed if work 
is to be provided the year round. With _ 
the creation of a properly balanced 
American merchant fleet the shipbuild- 
ing industry and the dozens and dozens 
of allied trades guarantee ample em- 


ployment and prosperity for years to 


come, 


The salvaging of the great war as- 
set—the United States Shipping Board 
fleet—trests entirely on the fate of the 
shipping bill. Under present condi- 
tions these American built and Amer- 
ican owned ships cannot be operated 
at a profit. They cannot be sold at 
anything like a fair price. With the 
shipping bill in operation there is a 
chance that at least world market 
prices for tonnage may be obtained 
for these ships and manv millions 
saved to the nation. 


These three reasons, in brief, should 
be all sufficient to cause a united de- 
mand from national business for the 
enactment of the pending shipping 
bill. 
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Open Horum for Readers 


All letters to the Editor, intended for these columns, must 
be accompanied by the name of the author which however 
will not be used if the express stipulation is made. We wish 
to make it quite clear that the letters express individual views 
and not those of “American Industries.” 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNISM 
To the Editor of 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES: 

The comments on my paper on 
Unemployment by Mr. Trautwine fail 
to point any fault either in the choice 
of my premises or in my line of rea- 
soning. He simply ignores the force 
of my reasoning and substitutes for 
it an alleged argument for commun- 
ism. 


Since practically every government 
on the face of this globe grants a 
monopoly of currency issue to some 
men and actually assists them in im- 
peding the issue of currency, and in- 
deed has done so since time imme- 
morial, my argument obviously ap- 
plies to all lands and to past centuries. 
And moreover, my ‘proposed formu- 
lation of laws that put the issue of cur- 
rency on a competitive basis” is not 
claimed to be followed by “some 
amelioration,” but by a radical cure 
of the social evils described. 


His question why in all ages the 
covetous and crafty have seen to the 
establishment of conditions which 
further enrich a very few rich men 
at the expense of the rest of us is 
answered by him through frivolous as- 
sumptions and unreasonable logic. 


He premises that man is naturally 
depraved, that our business system, 
unavoidably inherited from countless 
generations of barbarous ancestors, is 
the cause of our distress and that such 
a system breeds “smart Alecks as the 
cheese breeds maggots,’ to whom the 
public is the “easy mark.” His rea- 
soning is on a par with his metaphor ; 
cheese does not breed maggots, they 
breed from flies’ eggs. 

The fact that we have the laws which 
I impugn on our statute books is ex- 
plained by the fact that economics, 
as taught at our colleges, is now in a 
condition comparable with the state 
of the science of chemistry at the time 
of the Alchemists. The people re- 
main in ignorance of the nature of 
money and fail to realize that our cur- 
rency laws are unjust, in legalizing 
the exploitation of wealth producers. 

My critic attributes unemployment 


to the meanest impulses of the covetous 
and crafty, whose slogan is “Every 
man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost.’”” Compare this with my 
attempt to trace it to prevailing mis- 
conceptions of the nature of money 
and not to the alleged wiles of dis- 
honest business men, 

As an opponent of private property, 
he conceives the ideal condition of so- 
ciety to be one in which producers of 
wealth shall not be allowed to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, but shall 
accept for their work a stipend de- 
termined by —he does not say whom. 
Surely, everybody cannot be allowed 
to help himself at pleasure to the pro- 
ductions of everybody else after of- 
fering his products to the command of 
others. What plan for the distribu- 
tion of wealth among producers has 
he to offer? 


Mr. Trautwine admits that “In Rus- 
sia the attempt was made to force a 
travesty (?) of the modern system 
(communism?)” without explaining 
the difference of the Russian experi- 
ment from his ideal of the state of 
society. Does he assume that the self 
interest of the individual is gradually 
disappearing? I would not want to 
live in such a stagnant community. 

My critic starts from the premise 
that successful men attain success by 
the crafty use of their predatory in- 
stincts, and then reasons that their suc- 
cess is the cause of unemployment and 
that some form of communism is the 
remedy. His premises are not ac- 
ceptable and his conclusions do not 
logically follow from those premises. 

Huco BILGRAM. 
Philadelphia, November 2. 





IMMIGRATION AND LABOR 
To the Editor of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES: 

There is to-day a growing labor 
shortage. This is caused by two 
things—by the practices of the closed 
shop labor unions so far as skilled 
workers are concerned, and by our 
three per cent immigration law in the 
unskilled labor field. 

The open shop movement is stead- 


ily gaining strength and, though only 
by a slow process, the proportion of 
skilled workers in the country will be- 
come reasonably large. 

The President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor says his organization 
will support in the next Congress a 
law reducing to two per cent the num- 
ber of aliens who may enter, thus mak- 
ing a still further shortage of work- 
ers. What will the employing inter- 
ests do about it? Our aim is not, de- 
spite the belief of the professional per- 
former to secure workers at a star- 
vation wage but at a wage which will 
mean that we could sell to the pub- 
lic at prices that we favor. 

I believe the war revealed the old 
immigration policies to be a menace. 
They admitted to our shores too many 
persons of Communistic and Bolshe- 
vist tendencies, or who were easily in- 
fluenced by the specious pleas of the 
agitator. The very life of America 
was menaced. As between the main- 
tenance of the present immigration 
laws and their abolition with practic- 
ally no restriction at all I certainly 
believe that the country as a whole 
would be far better off with the pres- 
ent laws continued. There should, 
however, be an intermediate stage 
which would permit a suffcient num- 
ber of unskilled workers to enter the 
country and at the same time operate 
to keep out the vast horde of those 
having radical and anti-government 
ideas who would desire to enter. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers should do more than simply 
say that it favors the enactment of 
such a law. It could do no greater 
service to-day to American industries 
than to prepare and have presented 
to Congress a comprehensive law 
which would do just this thing—keep 
out the agitator and his victim and yet, 
by a discriminaitng selection, permit 
other unskilled workers to come to 
this land of opportunity. 

Yours very truly, 
PETER GRAY. 
New York, October 16. 





THE AUTOMOBILE CONGESTION 
To the Editor, 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIES: 

What are we going to do when our 
great cities have reached the satura- 
tion point of automobiles. Traffic 
regulations cannot meet the growing 
demands for the safety of the pedes- 
trian public. We are being menaced 
more and more by the almost univer- 
sal use of the automobile, for it is 
doubtful if there are three persons 
out of ten in this country who neither 
have an automobile nor the use of 
one owned by some of their friends. 

C. T. Jones. 
New York, November 7. 
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A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


ITH this issue AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRIES presents an interesting 
symposium on one of the most import- 
ant matters of legislation before the 
national Congress—the Ship Subsidy 
Bill. The symposium is composed of 
the views expressed by leaders in in- 
dustry, trade, transportation, finance 
and general business in all sections of 
the country—from Maine to Louisiana 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Coming at the time they do, these 
thoughts will be appreciated by all who 
are concerned in the upbuilding of an 
American Merchant Marine, as they 
reflect the opinions of prominent busi- 
ness men in the various sections of the 
country. 

In composite, they favor the grant- 
ing of a ship subsidy because it is the 
general concensus that if other nations 
have built great and successful mer- 
chant marines by giving some sort of 
government support, the United States 
must, in the end, do likewise. Some 
of the contributors believe in an un- 


qualified subsidy; others believe that 
the subsidy should be guarded by re- 
strictions which will insure successful 
operation; others are flatly opposed. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES asked for the 
frank opinions of scores of men in in- 
dustry, finance and business, whether 
they favored a subsidy or not, and all 
of the discussions received are here 
printed in full. 

We wish to express our sincere ap- 
preciation of the courtesy and con- 
sideration shown us by all of those 
who have so generously given of their 
time to prepare their views for pub- 
lication in this issue. 





CHRISTMAS AND BUSINESS 


HRISTMAS presents are coming 

in from all directions for the in- 
dustries of the United States, even 
though we are besieged on every hand 
by supposed ill-effects of taxation, im- 
migration, tariff and the rest. 

Our Department of Commerce tells 
us, not only that the exports of mer- 
chandise to Europe during October 
rose to the highest level since March, 
1921, amounting to $372,000,000; that 
this was an increase of $59,000,000 
over September and $29,000,000 more 
than the shipments in October, 1921, 
but also that the $7,000,000 German 
toy importation business of pre-war 
days has completely collapsed and in 
its place American manufacturers have 
builded a new and huge industry. 

Figures of pre-Christmas toy busi- 
ness given out by the Department con- 
tradict the statements from Germany 
that the toy business over there is 
booming. These figures show four 
outstanding features: 

1. The importation of German toys 
this year will be negligible. 

2. The high cost of manufacturing 
in Germany will permit American toy 
manufacturers to export some of their 
products. This is a reality undreamed 
of in the days before the war. 

3. The situation will result in an 
extreme change of toy styles, American 
dealers offering radio outfits, construc- 
tion sets and educational sets in the 
place of the old-time tin soldier and 
the rag doll. 

4. The German toy imports were 
virtually eliminated by the war, but 
the 70 per cent ad valorem tax fixed 


by the McCumber tariff bill and the 
scarcity of raw materials in Germany 
have added the finishing blow. 

The reports of the Department show 
that American orders in Germany have 
recently been cancelled in enormous 
lots, and Germany has lost the advan- 
tage that it held in 1921—when $4,- 
861,000 worth of Christmas toys were 
imported. 

The German doll center at Thurin- 
gia, the Santa Claus shop for mechani- 
cal and metal toys in Bavaria and the 
wooden and paper mache toy mecca in 
Saxony have suffered severely. More 
than half the production of these cen- 
ters formerly was exported, but the 
manufacturers can no longer meet 
American prices. 

American manufacturers who saw 
possibilities of the war and were en- 
couraged when German prices were 
quoted 500 to 600 per cent higher than 
last spring, are fully capable of sup- 
plying the new demand and welcome 
the transformation from a German to 
an American Santa Claus. 


A LABOR INVESTIGATION 


Ba ae G that the time is appro- 

priate for a clearing of the air on 
many industrial and radical tendencies 
so noticeable throughout the country, 
William H. Barr, president of the 
National Founders’ Associations, in 
his annual report to the organization, 
suggests that Congress have an un- 
biased investigation of labor unions. 
He declares that the treatment of em- 
ployes should be such as to inspire 
“that pride in the job which the labor 
unions have almost completely des- 
troyed.” 

Among the questions which he says 
should be asked of the labor unions 
are: 

What value are they to the members ? 

Who are the chief beneficiaries of 
unionism ? 

Why are all union-controlled com- 
modities more expensive? 

What rules of efficiency, if any, 
govern membership in the trade union ? 

Why is the training of apprentices 


‘ limited ? 


How are strike votes taken and what 
is the average percentage of the mem- 
bership voting? 
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GREAT PORTS 
OF THE NATION 


In this issue of AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRIES we present the sixth 
article on the Great Ports of the 
Nation, a series which has at- 
tracted wide attention because of 
the informative and business-like 
manner in which these articles 
portray the shipping and indus- 
trial advantages of the various 
ports. 

The present article is written 
by the Hon. James M. Curley, 
Mayor of Boston, and commends 
itself to a thorough perusal by 
every manufacturer and shipper. 

The ports previously covered 
in this series are: 

New York, by N. B. Kastl. 

New Orleans, by Walter Park- 
er, General Manager, New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce. 

Philadelphia, by George F. 
Sproule, Director, Department of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries. 

Seattle, by Harold Crary, As- 
sistant Secretary, Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





Who counts the votes and where? 

What is the total income of the in- 
ternational unions in America for the 
last year? 

How is it spent? 

Why is one man permitted to deter- 
mine why fifty or one hundred thou- 
sand mechanics willing to work under 
fair conditions may not do so? 

Why is the incorporation of unions 
and correlative financial responsibility 
not made compulsory ? 

Why is it that when the railroad 
brotherhoods elected that the word 
“Violence” be included in a given con- 
tract that “assault and battery” is not 
regarded by them as a form of vio- 
lence? 

Why is it that the murder of sixty 
men by union members and sympathiz- 
ers in the State of Illinois evokes no 
voice of protest and no question as to 
why the murders were committed? 

Why should the unions not clearly 
define their opposition to every form of 
public police protection? 

Why union members are required 
ander oath to place their union sym- 


pathies above their obligations as citi- 
zens? 
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THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


M AKING one more prominent in- 
dustrial leader in the ranks of 
those who believe the immigration 
must be brought up and disposed of in 


a practical manner by the next Con- — 


gress, John’ R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, told the members of the New 
York State Farm Bureau Federation 
at their annual meeting, that immigra- 
tion restriction was affecting the pros- 
perity of the entire country, and par- 
ticularly of the farmer. 

Mr. Howard pointed out that the 
present law was limiting the amount 
of manual labor in the country and one 
of its natural and inevitable results 
was a shifting of labor from the coun- 
try to the city, presenting a tremendous 
handicap to the farmer in production. 

Another phase of the question men- 
tioned by Mr. Howard was that the re- 
strictive law forced prospective immi- 
grants to seek other shores and become 
natural competitors of American farm- 
ers, adding still more to the depression 
they had been fighting for three years. 

It is a big problem for Congress, 
Mr. Howard stated, and revision of the 
present law undoubtedly is needed. He 
said he was not in favor of admitting 
immigrants indiscriminately, nor in 
favor of the educational test, but in 
favor of letting in all good, honest per- 
sons who really want to be citizens. 

It is the hard-working, honest person 
who can be absorbed best in the citizen- 
ship of the country, he declared. 





HIGH COST OF TAXES 


NE of the many points being con- 
sidered by those who are endeav- 
oring to cause an early and much- 
needed revision in the fundamentals of 
Federal tax legislation is that of reduc- 
ing to a minimum the cost of tax law 
administration and collections. 

It has been estimated by competent 
authority that owing largely to faulty 
and complicated construction of Fed- 
eral tax laws, it costs taxpayers in the 
United States no less than $150,000,- 
000 annually, to comply with the laws, 
exclusive of taxes paid, and Io per 
cent of the total taxes collected for ad- 
ministration of the laws. Adding to 
the costs of the taxpayers the $56,- 


000,000 appropriated in 1922 for the 
internal revenue service, the total tax 
law costs annually to the government 
and the people is about $200,000,000. 





INDUSTRY FAVORED 


EVERAL referendum proposals 

acted on by voters in the State 
elections November 7th, in which in- 
dustry had a vital interest, resulted in 
votes favorable to the attitude of indus- 
trial organizations. 

South Dakota voters rejected a 
proposition sponsored by organized 
labor and radicals that the State en- 
gage in the banking business. 

Michigan voters rejected a State in- 
come tax proposal. 

Single tax proposals were voted 
down in California and Oregon. 

Washington voters repealed the poll 
tax. 

Oregon voters rejected an income 
tax proposition. 

California voters rejected by a vote 
of more than 2 to I, an ambitious 
public ownership plan by which the 
State was to undertake the develop- 
ment of all its hydro-electric and 
water resources, issuing bonds up to 
$500,000,000 as needed for the work. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES is pub- 
lished for the benefit and inform- 
ation of the manufacturers of the 
country. It will be pleased to 
receive from its readers inform- 
ation on subjects that will be of 
interest to other manufacturers. 

In one department it carries 
notices on: 

Changes in organization. 

Changes in personnel. 

New devices that advance man- 
ufacturing. 

New shop practices. 


Discussions on shop manage- 
ment or direction. 
New shop organizations that 


are producing better results for 
the employer or the employe. 





It mantains an Open Forum 
which is available to its readers 
for discussion, criticism or argu- 
ment on any subject that will be 
of interest to the manufacturers 
in general. 
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Romances Of Industry—Slate 


From its early use for roofing the administration offices of William 


Penn in Philadelphia in 1700, this stone has 


developed 


for innumerable uses because of its adaptability and durability 


HEN we think of slate, we 
W generally picture it in connec- 

tion with the roof protecting 
buildings from the elements, or possi- 
bly the slate of our school days; but 
no other natural stone has so many 
varied uses. A study of the slate 
industry brings out one of the most 
interesting romances of industry. No 
industry has suffered more from the 
ups and downs or progressed as slowly 
in spite of the natural merits of its 
products and the normal expansion of 
the business of the country. 


An exhaustive study of the stone 
quarrying industries made by the 
Bureau of Mines and U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, has been responsible in 
a large measure for making available 
to the public, through the published 
reports of Dr. Oliver Bowles, T. Nel- 
son Dale, and G. F. Loughlin, the 
superior service rendered by slate for 
the many purposes for which nature 
has endowed it. Incidentally, these 
studies have promoted a better feeling 
through interchange of ideas of the 
producers, on quarrying methods, 
economies in manufacture and uses. 
With the gradual return of the demand 
for slate, now much in evidence, there 
is apparently a marked recognition of 
its durability and practicabilities for 
structural purposes, its ultimate econ- 
omy as compared 
with roofing ma- 
terials that have 
to be repaired and 
replaced, its ad- 
vantage and econ- 
omy for electric 
switchboards and 
blackboards, and 
other varied uses. 
In the following 
paragraphs, sev- 
eral extracts are 
taken from Dr. 
Oliver Bowles’ 
latest writing, 
“The Technology 
of Slate,” issued 
by the United 
States Bureau of 
Mines. The term 
“slate” is applied 
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Secretary, National Slate Association 


to fine-grained rock that has a more 
or less perfect cleavage, permitting 
it to be readily split into thin, smooth 
sheets. The term includes materials 
differing widely in color and having a 
considerable range in chemical and 
mineralogical composition. Nature 
has selected and assorted the materi- 
als of slate more carefully than man 
can choose the constitutents of any 
artificial product, and no hydraulic 
pressure humanly devised can approxi- 
mate the mountain building forces that 
compressed slate into its dense com- 
pact form. Real slate with its super- 
ior quality, low price, durability and 
attractiveness grows in popularity 
with increasing use. While slate origi- 
nated from clay, the intense pressure 
and high temperature have completely 
altered it into quartz, mica and chlor- 
ite, three of the most stable, insoluble 
and permanent of all minerals. As it 
consists of such weather-resisting 
natural minerals, slate is one of the 
most enduring structural materials the 
world has ever known. Mica slates 
constitute the chief supply of com- 
mercial slates mined in the United 
States. 

The more common colors in slates 
are gray, bluish gray, and black. The 
reds, various shades of green and 
variegated slates are less common, 





As the slate comes from the quarry 


and purple is rare. Chemical and 
mineralogical composition determine 
the color of a slate, the colors other 
than gray and bluish gray being due 
chiefly to the presence of iron com- 
pounds and carbonaceous material. 
Slates containing considerable propor- 
tions of finely divided carbonaceous 
matter are black. Regarding the more 
brightly colored slates, Mr. Dale has 
pointed out that the percentage of 
ferric oxide, in the colored slates, 
steadily increases from the variegated 
to the purple and to the red, whereas 
the proportion of ferrous oxide, 
markedly decreases in passing from 
the unfading green to the variegated, 
seagreen, bright green, purple and red. 
He attributes this decrease to the 
smaller amount of chlorite present in 
the latter varieties. 

Color is of great economic import- 
ance. Some colors are much more in 
demand than others, the preference 
being based more on tradition than on 
artistic taste or actual qualities of the 
slates. A wider market for colors not 
now in demand depends therefore on 
the cultivation of public taste. Archi- 
tects, builders and roofers can widen 
the field of utilization of roofing slate 
by judicious efforts to popularize new 
colors or combinations of colors. In 
recent years the moderate uniform 
fading of slate, 
c 6 M'nivomale 
referred to as 
“weathering,” has 
been much in de- 
mand by archi- 
tects, as have 
graduated _ thick- 
nesses. 

According to all 
published records, 
the first known 
use of slate by 
man dates back to 
about 600 B. C., 
when it was em- 
ployed for lining 
ancient graves in 
Great Britain. 
The date of bur- 
ial was based 
upon coins and 
utensils found in 
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Much primary work must be done by hand, as it has been done for generations 


the graves. When scientists unearthed 
these graves, the slate slabs were still 
in good condition. 


Slate was used for roofing purposes 
early in the sixth century in France. 
In the eighth century, a Saxon 
Chapel at Bradford-on-Avon, Eng- 
land, was erected and roofed with 
slate, and is still in good serviceable 
condition. The first recorded use of 
slate in this country was in the year 
1700, when it was used to roof the 
building in Philadelphia which served 
as the seat of Government for William 
Penn’s domain. The building was 
torn down in 1867: otherwise the 
original slate roof would probably be 
giving service as good as ever to-day, 
in addition to its 167 years. There 
are numerous buildings in and around 
Boston, Washington and Baltimore, 
erected from 1700 to 1800 that are cov- 
ered to this day with their original 
slate roofs—upward of 200 years of 
service. Buying a slate roof is a life- 
time investment, as many new build- 
ings each year are covered by the 
slate salvaged from old _ buildings 
demolished to make way for the new 
ones. In fact one example is recorded 
of a slate roof covering the seventh 
successive building after 176 years of 
use on the first six. 


One of the earliest references in 
literature to slate quarries is the men- 
tion of the Penrhyn quarries by a 
Welsh poet in 1570. The physical 
characteristics of the slate of Corn- 
wall were described by Carew in 1602. 


Probably the oldest slate quarry in 
the United States is in the Peach Bot- 
tom district on the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland line, from which slate was 





State Operators 
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taken in 1734. In Virginia the first 
quarry was opened to provide slate for 
the roof of the state capitol about 1787. 
According to Shearer, slate was first 
quarried in Georgia in 1850. From 
these early beginnings, slate quarrying 
spread and became an established in- 
dustry. It is generally admitted that 
slate quarrying in America was really 
established by Welsh slate workers. 
Davis refers to the fact that not long 
before 1877, 150 skilled slate workers 
went from the Bethesda district to 
work in American quarries. How- 
ever, Welsh workers were employed 
long prior to that, practically at the 
beginning of the industry, for a num- 
ber of places in the slate region, as 
Pen Argyl and Bangor, were named 
after Welsh towns. 


As may be observed from the fol- 
lowing table, the industry for ten 
years prior to I9I17 was practically 
stationary, and during the war its non- 
essential status, except for electrical 
switchboards, caused a decided de- 
crease of output. The figures show 
the very great growth in the use of 
slate for other things beside roofing, 
and that in fifteen years roofing ma- 
terial has fallen off $1,500,000 while 
slate used for other purposes has in- 
creased nearly $3,000,000. 


Roofing Slate Other Uses Total 


Year 
1907 
1908 
1909 
IQIO 
IQII 
IQI2 
IQI3 
IQI4 
IQT5 
1916 
IQI7 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Value Value Value 

$4,817,769 $1,201,451 $6,019,220 
5,186,167 1,130,650 6,316,817 
4:394,597 1,046,821 5,441,418 
4,844,604 1,392,095 6,236,759 
4,348,571 1,379,448 5,728,019 
4,636,185 1,407,133 6,043,318 
4,461,062 1,714,414 6,175,476 
4,160,832 1,545,955 5,700,787 
3,746,334 1,212,581 4,958,915 
3,408,934 14929,903 5,338,837 
3,411,740 24338,226 5,749,906 
2,219,131 2,621,989 4,841,120 
3,085,957 2,944,691 6,030,648 
3,524,658 5,201,784 8,726,442 
3,197,745 4,124,261 7,322,006 


The following is a distribution of the 
1921 totals by states: 


Roofing Other Uses 
$47,916 $361,387 
59,106 457,850 
T,565;109 2,030,277 
1,286,529 1,060,449 
Ages pa ee ee ae 
26,142 214,298 
$3,197,745 $4,124,261 $ 
*Undistributed includes 


Total Value 


$409,303 
516,956 
3,595,380 
2,346,978 
212,943 
240,440 


57,332,000 


Georgia, 


Maryland, New Jersey and Tennessee. 

Postwar recovery is now evident, 
and the working of such beds results in 
be done to supply the needs resulting 
from restricted construction during 
the war offers fair prospects of a more 
rapid growth. 
roofing and structural material, the 





As slate is a superior 


Much tedious chipping to be done 


reasons for the slow growth of the 
industry require some explanation. 
High-grade slate usually occurs in 
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narrow beds inclined at steep angles and 
the working of such beds results in 
deep quarries. Commonly slate quar- 
ries are over 400 feet deep, and such 
deep quarrying is more expensive than 
the working of comparatively shallow 
pits. In order to obtain sound blocks 
of slate, slow and careful methods 
are used, which involve a great deal of 
hand labor and are costly. 

In quarrying comparatively narrow 
inclined beds, much adjacent barren 
material must be removed. Moreover, 
imperfections in the slate require the 
removal of considerable waste from 
the slate bed. In many quarries, par- 
ticularly where blasting is employed, 
methods are very wasteful, though 
the introduction of channeling ma- 
chines has somewhat lessened waste 
from this cause. A total waste of 75 
to 90 per cent of the gross production 
is common, however, and as the cost 
of removing waste must be added to 
the cost of the finished product, the 
selling price must be raised to a point 
that makes competition with other 
materials more difficult. 

Various forms of composition roof- 
ing have encroached on the field form- 
erly occupied by slate. This has not 
been due primarily to superior quali- 
ties of the substitute materials, many 
of them being far inferior to average 
slate in attractiveness, fire resistance, 
and permanence, but to their low cost. 

Active slate quarrying is confined 
in America to the States of Maine, 
Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Virginia. Nearly fifty per cent of 
the production comes from the Le- 
high district of Pennsylvania, includ- 
ing parts of Northampton and Lehigh 
counties. The Peach Bottom district, 
which extends from York and Lan- 
caster counties across the line into 





Grinding down the big slabs 


Hartford County, Md., has produced 
considerable slate. The active Ver- 
mont district lies in Bennington and 
Rutland counties, and extends into 
Washington County, New York. The 
Maine slate deposits occur in Piscata- 
quis County about the center of the 
state. Slate occurs in several distinct 
deposits in Virginia, but operations 
are now conducted only on the 
Arvonis belt of Buckingham and Flu- 
vanna Counties. A number of other 
deposits have been worked in the past 
and may be worked again, but are now 
idle; others have not yet been de- 
veloped. In Canada slate has been 
quarried chiefly in Richmond County, 
Quebec, though some slate has been 
produced in Nova Scotia and in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Slates have been 
obtained from the shores of the Bay 
of Islands and Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland. 





Polishing off is a modern process 


The plan of quarrying is the open 
pit method, although in Maine the 
underground method of tunnels and 
shafts is being operated. Failure to 
observe the menace of steep open 
joints, or inability to secure opera- 
tions against disaster, has resulted in 
a number of quarries being closed be- 
cause of rock slides. Lack of capital 
has been the chief excuse given for 
improper quarry planning. But with 
the revival of the demand and inter- 
change of ideas through the Bureau 
of Mines reports, and the Committee 
on Better Production Methods of the 
National Slate Association, of which 
Dr. Bowles is a member, better quarry 
planning is gradually being developed. 

Stripping is the process of remoy- 
ing the overburden of soil on the rock 
surface. The extent of the stripping 
required depends greatly on the 
method of quarrying. Some deep 
quarries on nearly vertical veins have 
been worked constantly for forty or 
fifty years without enlarging the 
original opening, and thus have had 
no stripping problems since they were 
opened. Generally, however, even in 
districts where deep quarrying is 
done, the development of new deposits 
or enlargement of present quarries 
demands removal of overlying soil. In 
districts where slate is taken from 
wide and shallow pits, stripping be- 
comes more important and may con- 
stitute a considerable share of the 
quarry expense. Clay, sand and 
gravel, with broken and decayed rock 
are the common overburden con- 
stituents. In a few slate areas the 
rock is bare and no stripping is re- 
quired, but in most regions there is 
more or less overburden, its thickness 
in different places varying from a few 
inches to forty or fifty feet. Although 
the term “overburden” properly ap- 
plies only to the covering of soil, the 
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upper’ part of the rock, decayed by 
water action or shattered by frosts, 
is closely related to it in that it also 
consists of a waste material that must 
be removed. Where this is loose and 
incorherent it is naturally classed with 
stripping, but where relatively firm it 
is removed by regular quarry pro- 
cesses. 

Compressed-air hammer drills of 
the non-reciprocating, automatic rota- 
tion, hollow steel type are the most 
popular and are widely used. In a 
few quarries, where no air compressor 
has been provided, steam tripod drills 
are used. Small drills struck with 
hand hammers have been seen, but 
fortunately, such primitive methods 
have disappeared from most quarries. 
The excessive cost of hand drilling is 
so well known as to require no com- 
ment. Churn drills are used occa- 
sionally where there is a depth of 
twenty to fifty feet of waste rock that 
requires heavy blasting for its re- 
moval. Wedges of the plug and 
feather type driven into shallow drill 
holes are commonly used for making 
cross fractures. 

Channeling machines are now com- 
mon, particularly in the Pennsylvania 
slate belt, and their introduction has 
marked a very great advance. The 
early method of blasting with black 
powder not only produced an excess- 
ive amount of shattered rock waste 
material, but the slate blocks obtained 
were usually angular and irregular. 
The channeling machine gives a 
smooth surface, does not shatter the 
rock, and provides a ready means of 
obtaining regular rectangular blocks. 
The machines may be run by steam or 
by compressed air; the latter is prefer- 
able particularly in deep pits or in 
underground workings. The bar 
channeler which was first introduced 
in slate quarries about 1887 consisted 
of a bar about twelve feet long sup- 
ported by four iron legs. Drills were 
mounted on this bar, and by mounting 
the drills to different positions on the 
bar, closely spaced holes were pro- 
jected in line. By broaching out the in- 
tervening rock, a channel was formed. 
The process was so slow that it was 
not widely used. About ten years 
later the truck channeler was designed. 
This is the modern type of chan- 
neling machine which travels back and 
forth on a track and cuts out a channel 
much more rapidly than the primitive 
bar machines. One slate producer in 
the Slatington District of Pennsyl- 
vania is experimenting with the use of 
a wire saw. 

Wooden derricks and compressed 
air hoisting engines are used in the 
Monson, Me. district, but in practically 
all other districts overhead cableway 
hoists are used. For large pits three 
to six parallel cableways are com- 
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monly required in order to serve prop- 
erly all parts of the excavation. 
Supplementary derricks are used at 
some quarries for hoisting from the 
pit or for yard service. 


The need of some useful outlet for 
waste slate has been felt for many 
years. Waste utilization is therefore 
a matter of very great importance to 
the slate industry,» Due to the Bureau 
of Mines investigation, some progress 
has been made in waste utilization in 
this country. Slate waste may be 
used for certain purposes in its mass- 
ive form. Thus small rectangles cut 
from waste pieces are used for the 
manufacture of inlaid slate and other 
forms of flat slate flooring and roof- 
ing, and larger masses may be used 
for flagging, for fence posts, or for 
wall rock. The most promising use, 
however, is in pulverized slate. Many 
products such as paper, rubber, road 
asphalt, floor coverings, and paints, 
require as one of their important con- 
stituents a considerable percentage of 
finely pulverized inert mineral matter 
to give “body” to obtain the desired 
consistency, or to supply the necessary 
wearing or other qualities demanded. 
Such materials are known as “fillers.” 


As slate presents an exceptionally 
satisfactory surface for painting, the 
use of waste slabs for sign boards 
merits consideration. So great has 
the market developed for slate gran- 
ules or slate flour for fillers that some 
old quarries abandoned have been 
opened solely for the production of 
granules and slate flour. Following 
the procedure of the packing industry, 
where everything of the pig is utilized 
but the squeal, the ideal development 
of the slate industry will be the com- 
plete utilization of the slate from the 
most economical point of view; in the 
large sizes, for electrical, roofing, and 
structural purposes, walks and floors; 
in the smaller sizes for roof and floor 
tile, school slates, for advertising signs, 
in window displays, menu announce- 
ments in front of restaurants, fuse 
blocks, switch bases; then the waste 
from the production of these products 
should be ground into granules and 
slate flour for their varied uses. 

The United States exported $ro01,- 
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630 worth of roofing slate in 192I— 
$53,505 worth of electrical, $52,598 
worth of blackboards, $35,686 worth 
of billiard tables, of which $31,882 
was shipped to Canada. The largest 
export business of slate comes in 
school slates, running $201,383, which 
is nearly four times the amount of 
slate used in the United States. How- 
ever, there is a growing demand for 
school slates as permanent surfaces 
for advertising cards in window dis- 
plays and other uses as previously 
described. One of the noteworthy 
achievements of the slate producers 
of the Pennsylvania district which 
produces, as shown in the table, nearly 
95 % of the structural and interior 
slate of the country, has been a pro- 
grain of simplification of varieties, 
sizes and thicknesses carried on for 
several years through the Structural 
Service Bureau. 


The slate quarrymen realize more 
and more that much of the success of 
their business, especially in structural 
slate, lies in the standardization of 
the sizes of the products. The 
method of procedure usually followed 
has been to quarry and prepare struc- 
tural slate in sizes specified by build- 
ers and architects. The lack of uni- 
formity in design or size prevents the 
production of material in advance. 
This condition has led to enforced un- 
employment in mills and quarries and 
in serious delays to builders, as the 
slate quarries cannot always produce 
stock at the time orders are received. 
To improve these conditions, several 
producers of structural slate in the 
Pensylvania district have, through the 
Structural Service Bureau, proposed 
standard specifications for structural 
slate products and have issued illus- 
trated pamphlets showing sizes and 
shapes of standard parts for structural 
work. It is hoped that the acceptance 
of these specifications by associations 
of architects and builders will aid 
materially in stabilizing the slate 
industry. 

According to Slate im r921, pub- 
lished by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, the following are the 
major uses of slate classified accord- 
ing to amount of sales: 


Percentage 
of increase 





1920 1921 or decrease 
$3.524,658 $3,197,745. — 9.3 
1,491,769 927,951 — 378 

916,216 643532 — 29.9 

130,795 PALO p07, 

385,480 791,241 -+105.3 

140,032 lie + 28.4 

82,989 50,170 — 32.3 
2,044,942 1,397,880 — 31.6 

9,561 6,652 
$8,726,442 $7,322,006 — 16.1 
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Evolution of the Labor Movement 


Astonishing development of the power of the trade union organ- 
izations—their aggressive attitude toward owners, non-union 
workers and various courts—other phases of their activities 


By EVERETT P. WHEELER 


Former President, New York Civil Service Reform Association 


(Prepared from the New York Times Current History of August and September) 


HE evolution of the labor 
movement during the last thirty 
years has been conditioned by 

many causes, one of the chief of which 
is ethical. Before this period, through- 
out the civilized world, there had been 
a quickening of the Christian spirit of 
consideration for the needs and suf- 
ferings of others. Macaulay, in the 
famous third chapter of his History 
of England, describes in graphic lan- 
guage the great change in public 
sentiment in England from the hard- 
ness and cruelty prevalent at the end 
of the seventeenth century to the hu- 
manity of the Victorian era. 

Contemporaneously with this quick- 
ening of religious and philanthrophic 
sentiment, there came a, change in the 
economic world and in the conception 
of economic principles. Before the in- 
vention of the steam engine, of the 
dynamo and of the myriad types of 
machinery which these inventions 
made possible, the business of manu- 
facturing was conducted on a small 
scale. One mechanic did almost as 
many kinds of work as a farmer does. 
It was quite possible, as Abram S. 
Hewitt said in his lifetime (referring 
to a period as recent as 1860) for a 
manufacturer to know, personally, 
every person in his employ. All this 
made the labor of each workman more 
interesting, and introduced more 
friendly relations between employer 
and employed. Years passed; inven- 
tions multiplied. The cost of living 
and the cost of production were re- 
duced. On the other hand, the stand- 
ard of living rose not only for the rich, 
but for the plain people. Their houses 
became more comfortable, their cloth- 
ing more varied. The comfort of liv- 
ing of the average man and woman 
greatly increased during the last cen- 
tury. 

While this increase proceeded, the 
experience of manufacturers showed 
that there were many advantages in 
combination, and that manufacturing 
on a large scale could be done more 
advantageously. One disadvantage of 
the change was the separation between 
the heads of the great companies and 
their employes. 


Attempts have been made by legis- 


lation to prevent the extension of these 
great combinations. Monopolies were 
illegal by the common law of England, 
which became the common law of this 
country. In 1890 this law was made 
more comprehensive and was put into 
the form of a statute by the act of 
Congress known as the Sherman act. 
Penalties were provided for its en- 
forcement. 

Meanwhile, however, the same spirit 
of combination developed among the 
workmen. Their trade unions became 
more numerous and powerful, both in 
England and America. In the begin- 
ning the endeavor of each of these 
unions was to increase wages and di- 
minish the hours of labor in its own 
particular sphere. But the separate 
unions also discovered the advantage 
of combinations, and some of them be- 
came’ national. 


The spirit which has thus developed 
in the various activities of employers 
and employed has naturally found ex- 
pression in statutes. The labor legis- 
lation which has been enacted by the 
Congress of the United States and the 
Legislatures of the forty-eight States 
is too varied and extensive to be 
stated in full within the compass of 
this article. I can give only a few 
characteristic examples. In this brief 
summary, let it be remembered that 
“when a statute has been settled by 
judicial construction, the construction 
becomes as much a part of the statute 
as the text itself.” (Douglass ws. 
County of Pine, 101 U. S., 667). That 
is the American constitutional system. 


A! point made in the discussion of 
arbitration in industrial disputes is 
that a plan limiting strikes infringes 
the right to strike, which the Federa- 
tion of Labor claims is absolute. We 
reply that the plans under considera- 
tion contemplate a contract freely 
made between the employer and the 
employe. Nobody is obliged to be- 
come a motorman or a conductor, or 
to engage in making or distributing 
food, clothing or fuel. When he en- 
ters the service he becomes a public 
employe voluntarily. This is why he 
is not a slave. The slave did not enter 
the service voluntarily. “The free- 
man owns himself,’ says Mr. Gom- 


pers. Yes, but he owes a duty to God 
and to the State. It is a part of his 
duty to keep his contract. There is 
no real freedom on any other terms. 

A law compelling men to keep 
their contract does not reduce them 
to involuntary servitude. If irrepar- 
able injury should be caused by its 
violation, the court can enjoin such 
violation. In the case of seamen, 
the United States Supreme Court 
held that an act compelling a seaman 
who has deserted to return to his 
ship does not reduce him to involun- 
tary servitude. This is put on the 
ground that he voluntarily entered 
the service. The court said (Robert- 
son vs, Baldwin, 165 U. S., 281): “A 
service which was knowingly and will- 
ingly entered into could not be called 
involuntary.” 

It is important to notice that when 
workmen quit their employment they 
do it in obedience to “orders.” These 
orders are peremptory. Any restraint 
exercised by statute would be a re- 
straint upon the leaders, prohibiting 
them from giving orders to the men to 
strike. These leaders are not work- 
men. They draw their salaries from 
the union treasury. It is not involun- 
tary servitude to prevent them from 
interfering with the public service. It 
is also important to notice that the 
leaders give orders, not for the pur- 
pose of relieving men from their jobs, 
but for the purpose of coercing em- 
ployers to submit to their “demands.” 

Mr. Gompers, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, made 
this statement on March 12, 1920: 


“One right that ought to be inalien- 
able is the right of workers to stop 
work for any purpose, at any time they 
wish, or think they ought to stop. 
That right is an inherent constitutional 
right * * * To require a worker by 
law to work when he does not want 
to work is to put the Government in 
the position of supporting a slave- 
owner.” 

He has just repeated this statement 
before the convention of the federa- 
tion. He forgets that every industrial 
arbitration bill gives to corporations, 
to which it applies, and their men, 


full liberty to make voluntary agree- 
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ments. The men retain their rights to 
organize and make collective bargains. 

The plan proposed for preventing 
strikes is based upon fundamental 
principles of American government. 
Every citizen has equal civil rights. It 
is the duty of the Government to pro- 
tect him in the reasonable exercise of 
these rights, and to prevent him from 
infringing the rights of others. The 
strike is a combination by members of 
a secret order to prevent citizens from 
exercising their lawful rights. The 
right of a citizen to travel on the pub- 
lic highway and to buy food, fuel and 
clothing is absolute. A combination 
to prevent him from doing this is un- 
lawful. 

The growth in the power of labor 
unions in the United States is re- 
markable. During the discussion of 
the railroad strike in August, 1916, it 
was asserted and not denied that the 
four railroad brotherhoods had $1,000,- 
ooo in their treasury; had property 
amounting to $15,000,000 more and 
an annual income of no less than $4,- 
000,000. William Z. Foster testified 
before the committee which investi- 
gated the strike of 1919 that there were 
about 2,000,000 members of the five 
international associations, and that the 
average dues would be a dollar a 
month. This would make $24,000,000 
a year. Foster said that about 75 per 
cent of this would go to local unions. 

Although corporations are requir- 
ed to make sworn returns for their 
receipts and expenses and are ac- 
countable for these, not only to their 
stockholders, but also to the public, 
there is no such requirement placed 
upon the unions. They are not 
taxed. Their discipline is extraordi- 
nary. 

Labor leaders often say that they 
will not do any harm to persons or 
property; that they “will fold their 
arms and do nothing.” ‘Let us for a 
moment assume that no affirmative act 
of wrongdoing would be committed. 
Is it not clear that the stopping of 
the operation of railways is just as in- 
jurious to the people who need to use 
them, in order to go to and fro to 
earn their own living or to get the 
necessary supplies for their families, 
as if the men burned the barns or de- 
stroyed the cars? It kills a man just 
as quickly if you plug an artery as 
if you cut his throat. Society cannot 
live without the circulation of the 
blood. The railroads are the channels 
through which it circulates. The 
chiefs of these great labor unions 
should seriously consider whether it 
is possible for society permanently to 
tolerate a condition under which this 
circulation can be stopped. 

As for the pledge of the labor lead- 
ers, experience has shown, unfortu- 
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nately, that when a strike comes there 
is always violence. If any man comes 
forward to take the place of a striker, 
he is reviled, spit upon, assailed and 
sometimes murdered. “Exterminate 
the vermin,” said Foster in 1919, re- 
ferring to the men who went to work. 
Yet their right to work is as sacred 
as that of the others to quit. In the 
railroad strike of 1894 engines and 
cars, switches and tracks were injured 
or destroyed, and those who were try- 
ing to operate the trains in obedience 
to law were mobbed. In the coal 
strike of 1902 the cruelties practiced 
by the strikers upon all who did not 
co-operate with them were such that 
Wayne MacVeagh, who was a man of 
the utmost fairness, said it was “hell.” 
These cruelties were inflicted not only 
on the men, but on their wives and 
children, on teachers in the public 
schools, on every living being in the 
district who did not co-operate with 
the strikers. These outrages are not 
always committed by members of the 
labor unions, but a strike always gives 
opportunity to the lawless element in 
the community. This is one reason 
why strikes should be prevented. 

One of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the power of a labor union 
to control the policy of the United 
States Government is to be found in 
the transactions which followed the 
loss of the Titanic in 1912. A con- 
ference of the principal maritime 
States was held in London in 1913. 
Eleven delegates from the United 
States attended, including Senators 
Burton and Lewis and the Hon. J. W. 
Alexander, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine. The 
conference agreed unanimously upon 
a convention, which was transmitted 
by Mr. Bryan, who was then Secretary 
of State, to the President on March 
13, 1914. We quote from his letter 
to the President: 

“The convention 


embodies the 


unanimous conclusions of the Inter- 


national Conference on Safety of Life 
at Sea, which met at London from 
Nov. 12, 1913, to Jan. 20, 1914. The 
conference was composed of the rep- 
resentatives of the fourteen principal 
maritime nations, and of three self- 
governing British dominions. It was 
called, in a large measure, upon the 
suggestion of the Government of the 
United States, and the advice of the 
American delegation was influential 
upon a great many particulars which 
entered into this convention. The con- 
ference was composed of men trained 
to the sea and experienced in the ad- 
ministration of the laws relating to 
maritime affairs, and its unanimous 
conclusions carry weight on the mat- 
ters of which the convention treats. 
The American delegates, who took an 


active part in the framing of every 
article and regulation of the conven- 
tion, are agreed that the international 
standards for the safety of life at 
sea thus proposed to be established 
are higher than those of any nation 
now in force, and that the ratification 
of the convention will secure benefits 
for humanity by the joint action of 
maritime nations which could not be 
accomplished by any one nation, how- 
ever powerful, upon the sea.” 

This convention was transmitted by 
the President to the Senate on March 
17, 1914.. Mr. Furuseth, Chief of the 
International Seamen’s Union of 
America, opposed the ratification of 
the convention, and advocated the pas- 
sage of a bill which would give to sea- 
men on American ships greater rights 
than those provided for by the con- 
vention. The agreement, however, 
was ratified by the Senate on Dec. 16, 
1914. Mr. Furuseth, nevertheless, 
had influence enough with Secretary 
Bryan to induce him not to deposit 
in London the instrument of ratifica- 
tion within the time required by the 
convention. It consequently became 
inoperative as far as the United States 
was concerned, and Furuseth got his 
bill through. The additional burden 
imposed by this bill upon the Amer- 
ican mercantile marine, as compared 
with that of other nations, is one of 
the difficulties under which American 
shipping now suffers. 

President Wilson justly said in Jan- 
uary, 1916: “It amazes me to hear 
men speak as if America stood alone 
in the world and could follow her 
own life as she pleases.” 

It is significant that several rules in- 
suring additional safety in navigation 
which are contained in the London con- 
vention are omitted from the Sea- 
men’s act. This would indicate that 
Furuseth was more concerned in get- 
ting higher wages for the seamen and 
enabling them to desert with impunity, 
than he was in the preservation of 
their lives. 

This brief review, which might 
easily be more extended, shows that 
the claim often made by the chiefs 
of labor unions that the great im- 
provement in the conditions of labor 
is due entirely to them, is unjustified 
by the facts. They have undoubted- 
ly done much good, and it is a pleas- 
ure to recognize this. But to say 
that these improvements are entire- 
ly due to them is untrue. They are 
due in a large part to the unselfish ac- 
tivity of public spirited men and 
women who have labored diligently 
for the improvement of their fellows. 
For example, the movement for the 
shortening of hours of labor, and 
against the employment of women and 
children in the mines, was inaugurated 
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in England, not by the trade unions, 
but by Lord Shaftesbury, who devoted 
his life to those noble ends. Similar 
activity by others, both men and 
women, contributed to the same result. 
Henry Mayhew’s book, “London 
Labor and London Poor,” published 
in 1864, and the activities of Arnold 
Toynbee and other university men did 
as much for the welfare of the Lon- 
don poor as the trade unions ever ac- 
complished. Every good citizen should 
realize that it is not by strife, but by 
co-operation, that the greatest good 
can be accomplished for all citizens. 

We have so far considered the evo- 
lution of the labor movement by mu- 
tual agreement and by legislation. We 
must now tell the story of its aggres- 
sive and warlike side. 


In the year 1893 there came upon 
the United States that revolution in 
business, commonly called a panic. 
This affected the commerce transacted 
by means of railroads. There was a 
town in Illinois south of Chicago 
known as Pullman. Comfortable 
houses were built for the workmen 
near the manufactory. The water 
supply and the drainage were of the 
best type. Pumping engines sucked 
the air from the houses through the 
drainage pipes, thus insuring good 
ventilation. Visitors to Chicago were 
taken to see this model city. 


The Pullman Company felt itself 
obliged, because of the great falling- 
off in the demand for its cars, to re- 
duce the wages of the workmen em- 
ployed in its factory. The workmen 
refused to accept the reduction and 
the union of which they were mem- 
bers decided on a strike. There was 
then an American Railway Union, of 
which Eugene V. Debs was President, 
which had an enrollment of 150,000 
members. He ordered a strike on rail- 
roads for the purpose of supporting 
the Pullman strike, which extended 
through twenty-seven States. A bill 
was filed by Attorney General Olney, 
under the direction of President Cleve- 
lend, alleging that Debs and his asso- 
ciates were combining to obstruct the 
commerce of the country. The Court 
enjoined them from doing that. They 
were advised that the injunction was 
illegal, and they disobeyed it. They 
were arrested and put in prison. Mr. 
Debs testified before the commission 
of investigation appointed by Mr. 
Cleveland as follows: “As soon as 
the employes found that we were ar- 
rested and taken from the scene of 
action they became demoralized, and 
that ended the strike.” He declared 
that it was neither the troops nor the 
police that broke up that strike, but 
the action of the United States Courts. 
Their action was sustained by the 








Supreme Court (In re Debs, 158 U. S. 
563; ex parte Lennon, 166 U. S. 548). 

In the Phelan case (52 Fed. Rep. 
803) Judge Taft (now Chief Justice) 
dealt with a disturbance arising out of 
this strike. Phelan was an organizer 
who induced railroad men to strike. 
The Court found that this was a vio- 
lation of the order that all persons 
refrain from interfering with inter- 
state commerce, and committed him 
for contempt. Judge Taft said that 
an individual had the right voluntar- 
ily to quit work. He was under no 
time contract. But the Court could 
restrain the chiefs of secret orders, in 
the management of which the public 
had no voice, from doing injury to the 
public. To quote his words: 


“The purpose, shortly stated, was 
to starve the railroad companies and 
the public into compelling Pullman to 
do something which they had no law- 
ful right to compel him to do. Cer- 
tainly the starvation of a nation can- 
not be a lawful purpose of combina- 
tion, and it is utterly immaterial 
whether the purpose is effected by 
means usually lawful or otherwise. 

“Debs further testified: ‘A strike 
is war. Not necessarily a war of blood 
and bullets, but a war in the sense that 
it is a conflict between two contending 
interests or classes of interests.’ ” 

In the litigation which grew out of 
this strike, the following telegrams, 
which were exchanged between Debs 
and Phelan, show the proceedings of 
the strike leaders. There were many 
others of the same character: 

Dezs To PHELAN 
“July 2, 1894. 

‘Knock it to them as hard as possi- 
ble. Keep Big Four out and help get 
them out at other places.” 

PHELAN TO DEBs 

“Advices from all points show our 
position strengthened. Baltimore & 
Ohio, Pan Handle, Big Four, Lake 
Shore, Erie, Grand Trunk and Michi- 
gan Central are now in fight. Take 
measures to paralyze all those that 
enter Cincinnati. Not a wheel turn- 
ing on Grand Trunk between here and 
the Canadian line.” 

A most significant change in the 
position of the labor unions in this 
country is in their attitude to the courts 
and to judicial decisions. This has 
been manifested in the recent meet- 
ings of the American Federation of 
Labor. That Federation is probably 
the largest labor union in the world. 
Mr. Gompers has just officially stated 
its present membership as 3,195,651. 
Its membership in 1921 was 3,906,528. 
Its income in the latter year was $832,- 
169.96, and it had in its treasury $178,- 
262.72. International associations ex- 
pended during the same year, to sus- 
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tain members on strike, $8,462,175.009. 
They must be seriously reckoned with, 
not only because of their numerous 
membership, but because of their great 
income, which enables them to make 
effective propaganda. 

Trade unions in the United States 
receive the privilege of exemption from 
taxation. Section 231 of the Federal 
Tax law, approved Nov. 23, 1921, pro- 
vides that labor organizations “shall 
be exempt from taxation under this 
article.” They were exempt under the 
prior tax law. An organization which 
has received such special favors should 
be loyal to the country which gives 
that privilege. But we find the Fed- 
eration declaring in 1921, and again 
in the present year, that the action of 
the courts in passing judgment upon 
the constitutionality of acts of Legisla- 
ture is a usurpation. The gentlemen 
making this declaration forget the 
fundamental principle of the Amer- 
ican Constitution—not only Federal 
but State—that the People are sov- 
ereign, and that the People make the 
Constitution to protect the rights of 
the individual against the power of 
those who are for the time charged 
with the administration of govern- 
ment. 


In order to protect these rights, 
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courts are created and expressly given 
the power to determine cases arising 
under the Constitution and the laws 
of the country. When the courts de- 
clare an act of.the Legislature to be 
in violation of the Constitution, they 
simply say that the agents who voted 
for the act did what they had no right 
to do. This is maintained by the 
courts, not only of the United States, 
but of all the British Dominions. It 
is a necessary consequence of a writ- 
ten constitution, with a court to de- 
clare its meaning. 

This same Federation assails the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Coronado case, that a trade 
union is responsible for acts of vio- 
lence committed by its members in 
carrying out the orders of the union. 
Such responsibility is imposed upon 
all other organizations. It is a move- 
ment in the wrong direction for a 
trade union to claim exemption from 
such liability. 

In 1912, when Mr. Gompers was 
examined as a witness before the In- 
terstate Committee of the Senate, he 
gave the following testimony : 

Senator Cummins: “T take it you 
do not object to responsibility for an 
unlawful act in some form or other ?” 

Mr. Gompers: “Certainly not.” 
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Senator Cummins: “That is, every 
man, whether alone or whether in as- 
sociation with others, if he commits a 
wrong, ought to respond for that act 
either to the public in a criminal prose- 
cution or to the person who was in- 
jured by his unlawful act,” 

Mr. Gompers: “Unquestionably.” 

We note that Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
before his appointment to the Supreme 
Court, used the following language i. 
an article on arbitration published 
Aug. 20, 191535)" Als pleamearetrade 
unions for immunity, be it from in- 
junction or from liability for dam- 
ages, is as fallacious as the plea of 
lynchers.” Mr, Brandeis was always 
considered a friend of trade unions. 
With their full approval he was made 
Chairman of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion in the clothing trade and took an 
active part in promoting the agree- 
ment in that trade which has been be- 
fore referred to. 


The trade unions will find that 
their true course as good citizens is 
to submit cheerfully to the same laws 
which are binding on their fellow 
citizens. When their purposes are 
right and good, they need no-exemp- 
tion; when their purposes are evil, 
they ought not to have it. 

It is too soon to make a complete 
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analysis of the rise and progress of 
the coal strike. It is clear, however, 
that one cause of the difference was 
this: Mr. Lewis, the President of the 
United Mine Workers, insisted upon 
an agreement which should be uniform 
throughout all the bituminous mining 
districts. The operators contended that 
the conditions were so different in the 
different districts that it was impossible 
to make a uniform agreement which 
should be just. 


Other facts have been made clear, 
by sworn testimony, in the case of 
Gasaway vs. Borderland Coal Corpo- 
ration, decided by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in December, 
1921 (Chicago Legal News, Dec. 21, 
1921): 

“The evidence shows that the mem- 
bers of the Mine Workers’ Union 
purchased firearms and ammunition, 
and otherwise financed the violent ac- 
tivities in behalf of the unionizing 
forces in West Virginia, and this state 
of war continued until the President 
sent troops into the State, and it is 
held in abeyance only because of the 
fact. 


“The evidence shows that the reve- 
nues of the Mine Workers’ Union are 
produced from dues and assessments 
levied upon the members, that these 
dues and assessments are, by an ar- 
rangement between the miners’ or- 
ganization and the operators, taken 
from the wages of the workers in the 
mines by the operators and paid by 
them to the organization of mine 
workers. This is the ‘check-off’ sys- 
tem. The membership is large, and 


the dues and assessments yield an 
enormous sum. 

“Statements made by the officers of 
the United Mine Workers show that 
the miners’ organization has sent into 
West Virginia to carry on this strug- 
gle more than two and a half million 
dollars. This money was derived 
from the ‘check-off’ system, and was 
sent to West Virginia to assist in the 
effort to organize the West Virginia 
field.” 

The system of the Mine Workers’ 
Union in all the districts where it has 
succeeded in “unionizing” the mines 
is this: No man is allowed to work 
in the mines unless he is a member of 
the union. When he becomes a mem- 
ber he is required to sign a contract 
that his dues to the union shall be de- 
ducted from his pay, and sent by the 


company to the Treasurer of the 
union. As long as he remains a mem- 
ber of the union, this contract re- 


mains in force. The only way he can 
get rid of it is by resigning from the 
union, in which case he loses his job. 

Here we see a persistent attempt by 
a trade union to compel workers in the 
non-union mines to join the union, pay 
dues to the Treasurer, and authorize 
the employer to deduct these dues and 
pay them to the union. The union 
makes no public report of its finances. 
But obviously, if it is able to spend 
millions of dollars in warfare to com- 


pel unwilling miners to,join the union, 
it must have an ample fund. Yet the 
miners’ union is making bitter com- 


plaint because the employers in the 
non-union mines are meeting force 
with force, and are doing all they can 





to prevent their men from joining this 
hostile organization. The unions are 
not “good sports.” They want to 
fight, but they do not admit the right 
to strike back. They should remem- 
ber that when force is resorted to, it 
will be opposed by force. They claim 
the right of free speech, for their 
friends, but do not concede it to their 
adversaries, and do not recognize that 
freedom of speech has its limits. No 
one has a right to use language which 
incites men to violate the rights of 
others, much less when it incites them 
to riot and violence. 

As Theodore Roosevelt said in his 
speech to the striking teamsters of 
Chicago, May 10, 1905: “I am a 
believer in unions. But the unions 
must obey the law, just as the corpo- 
rations must obey the laws; just as 
every man, rich or poor, must obey 
the laws.” 

Washington, himself, during his 
administration, had to deal with a 
combination in Pennsylvania to resist 
the execution of acts of Congress, and 
assail the authority of the courts. 
This, by a judicious mixture of tact 
and firmness, he succeeded in suppress- 
ing. This experience, and a previous 
similar insurrection in Massachusetts, 
led him to say in his farewell address 
to the American people: “All ob- 
structions to the execution of the laws, 
all combinations and associations, un- 
der whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract or awe the regular deliberation 
and action of the constituted authori- 
ties, are destructive of this fundamen- 
tal principle and of fatal tendency.” 


Sitka Spruce’s Place 


LTHOUGH Sitka spruce may 

never again be so eagerly sought 
or extensively cut as during the war, 
it has so many superior qualities in 
the opinion of foresters and lumber- 
men that it leads the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Coast region. It grows 
rapidly, makes a large yield to the 
acre, lends itself fairly well to forest 
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management, and produces a wood 
which has high value for many spe- 
cial purposes, prominent among which 
is the manufacture of paper. 

The greater part of the virgin for- 
ests in which Sitka spruce occurs has 
not been reached by lumbering opera- 
tions, according to a bulletin issued by 
the United States Department of 


Agriculture. Until recently, says the 
bulletin, the cut was relatively small. 
Sitka spruce was not well known in 
the world or national markets until 
an extraordinary demand arose during 
the war because of its superiority for 
airplane construction. 

The stand of Sitka spruce in Amer- 
ica is estimated at 40 billion feet. 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 
PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 





WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH,PA. 





Chicago Office: First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 
New York Office: 26 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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Attention 
Manufacturers! 


Through plans now being 
formulated we hope soon to 
be able definitely to announce 
to the Manufacturers of the 
United States, that we are in 
a position to offer the largest 
Motion Picture Theatre and 
non- Theatrical circulation for 
and “Product” 
Films ever before thought pos- 
sible. 


The average daily attend- 


“Industry” 


ance in the Motion Picture 
Theatres throughout the Unit- 
ed States is in the millions. 

Your films would reach a 
definite percentage of this tre- 
mendous circulation. 

We offer our expert advice 
as Screen Advertising Special- 
ists in the preparation of your 
Motion Picture 


Campaign without charge to 


Advertising 


the Manufacturers. 


We will co-operate with 
you in the preparation of your 
advertising material such as, 
Scenarios, Continuities, Pro- 
duction, Distribution, and sub- 
mit a comprehensive approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost of 


the necessary appropriation. 


We invite correspondence. 


What are your ideas? 


Your Suggestions? 
8 


INNOVATION FILMS 


NEW YORK 
Advertising Dept. 
Member of National Association of 
Manufacturers 
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BRICK INDUSTRY IN MOVIES 

In an effort to educate the public 
to the advantages to be derived by con- 
structing homes built of brick, Ralph 
P. Stoddard, secretary of the Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, has 
entered the moving picture field and 
plans the production of a“‘movie.” 

“This film,’ said Mr. Stoddard, “‘is 
for the sole purpose of showing how 
simple it is to own a home. It tells 
the story, step by step, of how a man 
with a small salary went about raising 
the money, getting his plans, building 
the house and furnishing it. 

“A modern small brick house is be- 
ing built solely for the purpose of mak- 
ing this five-reel film. In an hour or 
two a person will be able to learn as 
much through the eye on how to solve 
the problems connected with building 
a home as from three to four days’ 
study of technical books. 

“The reel will show how the modern 
brick home is put together, and how 
its permanence and minimum upkeep 
expense makes it cost less than any 
other type of house, as well as being 
the most beautiful. Modern, labor- 
saving devices and electrical equip- 
ment of every kind known to modern 
science will be installed throughout the 
house.” 

The film will be shown by real es- 
tate boards and by other institutions 
throughout the country interested in 
the encouragement of home building, 
it is said. 





IMPORTANT TO EXPORTERS 

On and after January Ist, 1923, a 
new form of invoice and combined cer- 
tificate of value is required to be used 
in the case of goods consigned to: 

Australia, New Foundland, Barba- 
dos, Fiji, St. Lucia, Gold Coast, New 
Zealand, Cyprus, Dominica, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Union of South Africa, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, and such other parts 
of the British territories as may from 
time to time adopt the same regulation. 

Forms can be obtained from the 
British consulates, but for those who 
are in constant trade with those coun- 
tries it is advisable to have their blanks 
especially printed. 

The new form has to accompany all 
goods arriving in those countries on and 
after January Ist, 1923. 





CHINESE OUTLOOK HOPEFUL 

China is passing through a severe 
economic crisis at the present time, but 
hope for an improved state of affairs 
is held out by Commercial Attaché, 
Julean Arnold, of the American Lega- 
tion in Peking, who arrived in San 
Francisco in November. Arrange- 
ments are being made at the Bureau of 
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Foreign and Domestic Commerce to 
have Mr. Arnold visit cities interested 
in trade with China so that business 
men can get first-hand information 
about sales openings and conditions in 
that country. The Foreign Service 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington, D. C., is looking 
after Mr. Arnold’s American itenerary. 
American firms interested in the Chin- 
ese market can arrange to confer with 
Mr. Arnold by addressing the division 
mentioned. 





EXPONENT OF DANUBIAN TRADE 

An official gazette, entitled Danube 
Trade, is being issued by the progres- 
sive Hungarian Chamber of American 
Trade of Budapest. The periodical is 
illustrated and printed largely in the 
English language. The publishers will 
be pleased to send copies to manufac- 
turers interested in cultivating busi- 
ness with Hungary and other countries 
bordering on the great river Danube. 
Correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of Danube Trade, care 
of the Hungarian Chamber for Ameri- 
can Trade, Akademia-utca 1, Budapest 
V., Hungary. 


AGENCY 
WANTED 


for reliable manufac- 
turer needing represen- 
tative in New York. 
Wide experience. 


Ex- 

cellent reputation. 

Splendid connections. 
Address: 


“ACTIVE BUSINESS 
MAN” 


American Industries, 
New York 


To the Manufacturer: 

A high grade industrial man- 
ager, with twenty years execu- 
tive experience, and now en- 
ployed, wishes to connect with 
large manufacturer needing 
able man to improve produc- 


tion methods, lower costs, im- 
prove quality, increase profits. 
Have managed large force, 
metal, wood, composition prod- 


ucts. References given and 
required. Address: A. B. P., 
“‘American Industries.”’ 







IRELAND 
Automobile and motorcycle tires, 
‘tubes and accessories, are of interest 
to a firm of wholesale merchants in 


Ireland. (596) 


BELGIUM 
Machinery and apparatus of all 
kinds for the manufacture of canned 
fruits, also apparatus for the manu- 
facture of cans for this purpose, is 
of interest to a manufacturer of pre- 
served fruits in Belgium. Correspon- 

dence in French. (597) 


JOHN PRICE JONES 


CORPORATION 


Publicity and Public Relations 


—_—_. 


150 Nassau St., New York 
Tel. Beekman 1981 


The John Price Jones Cor- 


poration is an organization of 
experienced men specializing in 
publicity, public relations, edu- 
cational campaigns for public 
or business purposes, and the 


organization of conventions 
and other special undertakings 
calling for an expert staff. 

It offers to the business ex- 
ecutive all the facilities of a 
going concern for his tempo- 
rary or permanent service, thus 
relieving his mind of responsi- 
bility, his desk of heavy extra 
routine and his organization of 
permanent overhead expense. 





from abroad appear in these columns. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
In order that the confidential nature of the inquires 
may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not be printed 
in “American Industries,” but the inquiries are numbered, so that members interested in 
communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to the For- 
eign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and mentioning 
the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 


MSNA 


ITALY 
New inventions, and improvements 
of all kinds in machinery, hardware, 
labor saving, etc., devices, are of in- 
terest to a manufacturers’ agent and 
merchant in Italy. (598) 


HOLLAND 

Paints and roofing coatings of 
American make, prepared to compete 
with the German article for Holland. 
The inquirer desires agency connec- 
tions stating that he can sell 50,000 
kilos of paints and 10,000 rolls of 
roofing per annum. (599) 





NORWAY 
Smokers’ supplies of all kinds, in- 
cluding pipes, pipe cleaners, tobacco, 
etc., are of interest to a firm of mer- 
chants and importers of smokers’ ar- 
ticles. (600) 








SPAIN 
Electric equipment for autos, stor- 
age batteries, repair part and similar 
goods are of interest to a firm of 





merchants in Spain. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (601) 

GREECE 
Cotton sheetings, cotton and 


woolen textiles, knit goods, hosiery, 
underwear, coffee, wheat flour, gran- 
ulated sugar, rice, condensed milk, 
automobiles and sporting guns. 
Samples and prices c. 1. f. Cavalla, 
Greece, are desired, including a com- 
mission to the inquirer. Correspon- 
dence in French. (602) 


Knitting machinery for Greece. 
A firm of importers and commission 
merchants desires to hear from Amer- 
ican manufacturers. (603) 
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ROUMANIA 
Emery paper and cloth, vanilla in 
sticks, packed in tins, laundry blue, 
condensed milk and fishing tackle 
and supplies are of interest to a mer- 
chant in Roumania. Correspondence 
in German or French. (604) 


AUSTRALIA 
Air balloons for Christmas for 
Australia. The inquirers desire sam- 
ples of 50, 75 and 100s, together with 
full information as to price, discount, 
etc., per gross, also on quantities of 
50, 100, 200 and 500 gross. (605) 





JOHN PRICE JONES 


CORPORATION 


Specialists in Sales Campaigns 





150 Nassau St., New York 
Tel. Beekman 1981 





The John Price Jones Cor- 
poration undertakes planning 
and organization of Sales Cam- 
paigns, together with the pro- 
duction of all literature, pros- 
pectuses, letters and general 


publicity. 
Direct by Mail Service. 


Specializing in Hooven 
Automatic Typewriting 

Printing 

Multigraphing 

Mailing 

Mimeographing 

Multi-Color 

Addressing 

Addressograph Stencils 

Mailing Lists 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


JOIN 


The Manufacturers’ Center 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


(The Hudson Terminal Building, 50 Church St. 


The National Association of Manufacturers has 
1500 Square feet of Space at the above 


address to lease 


—It is the center of the New York offices of manufacturing 


concerns. 
—The Machinery Club is in the building. 


—It has direct connection in the building with all railroad 


lines. 


—It has immediate connection with all city transportation 


lines. 


—It is light, roomy and equipped in every modern way. 


Are you opening or re-locating an office in New York? 


If so, you should be in the manufacturers’ central district. 


For particulars write or telephone to the 


National 


Association of Manufacturers 


50 Church Street 
New York 


Telephone, Cortlandt 3397 
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INDIA 
Moving picture films, machines, 
parts and accessories, are of interest 
to a firm of native merchants in India. 


(606) 


; CUBA . 

Construction materials of all kinds 
for Cuba. The inquirer desires 
printed matter, prices, etc. The in- 
quiry is referred to the N. A. M. by 
a member, Correspondence in Spanish 


(607) 


Electro-plating apparatus and 
equipment for Cuba. The inquirer 
desires catalogs, quotations and full 
data on a complete equipment. (608) 


General hardware, kitchen utensils 
and household supplies, enameled iron 
ware, hardware, paints and small ware 
are of interest to a hardware merchant 


in Cuba. (609) 


Steel products, particularly roofing 
and building hardware; foodstuffs, 
canned goods, cotton seed oil, pork 
products, flour, both wheat and corn, 
paper and rice. The inquirers are gen- 
eral merchants and manufacturers of 
biscuits and macaroni in Cuba. (610) 


PORTO RICO 
Barrels and shooks of the kind 
used for packing stripped tobacco, for 
Porto Rico. (611) 


MEXICO 
Shoes, clothing, hats, fire-arms, 
canned goods, soaps and perfumery, 
jewelry, hosiery and shoemakers 
findings, are of interest to a merchant 
in Mexico. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (612) | 


General hardware, wire nails, sheet 
iron and copper, small plows, car-— 
riages, buggies, builders’ hardware, 
saddlery and harness, horse and car- 
riage accessories generally, files, scales, 
lanterns, pewterware, padlocks, lamp 


- chimneys, common tumblers and drink- 


ing glasses are of interest to a mer- 
chant in Mexico. Correspondence in — 
Spanish. (613) 


SALVADOR 
Cotton piece goods of all kinds, 
fine hardware and groceries are of 
interest to a merchant in Salvador. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (614) 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Active Business Man 


with 10 years’ Latin-American 
mercantile and social expe- 
rience seeks connection with 
manufacturing or mercantile 
house for purpose of either per- 
manent representation or inves- 
tigation trip in those countries. 
Also ready to discuss very fav- 
orable and economic proposi- 
tion for the representation of 
group of non-competitive man- 
ufacturers, who may want to 
show their products at the Bra- 
zilian International Exposition 
at Rio Janeiro this winter. 
Speaks Spanish, French and 
German. Best of references, 


bank and others. 
Address ““O. W. B.,’’ Amer- 


ican Industries, New York. 






American manufacturers in- 
terested in reorganizing or re- 
shaping an already established 


DIRECT 
EXPORT BUSINESS 


or in going after it on a suffi- 
ciently vast scale, or in a level- 
headed, ambitious — neither 
pessimistic nor unduly optimis- 
tic—manner, are invited to 
send their names, with indica- 
tion of the official to be com- 
municated with and also the 
nature of products (if not ob- 
vious), and by circular matter 
already prepared, they will at 
once receive preliminary in- 
formation. 


A. HOBEK 


1485 Metropolitan Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BOLIVIA 


Fine and medium grades of glass- 
ware, hardware of all kinds, enam- 
eled kitchen utensils and toys in- 
cluding mechanical, rubber, wood, 
metal and electric, etc., are of interest 
to a merchant in Bolivia. Correspon- 
dence in Spanish. (615) 


CHILE 


High speed motor boats for sport- 
ing purposes for Chile. The inquirers 
desire catalogs and quotations. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (616) 


Flour mill machinery for Chile. 
The inquirer desires to install a mod- 
ern flour mill and wishes to hear from 
American manufacturers with a full 
line of machinery and equipment. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (617) 


COLOMBIA 


Machinery for the manufacture of 
buttons from vegetable ivory nuts; 
also dyes and stains for coloring such 
buttons are of interest to a firm of 
button makers in Colombia. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (618) 


Drafting tools and engineering im- 
plements are of interest to a firm of 
hydraulic and waterworks engineers 
in Colombia. (619) 


Boots and shoes of all kinds, hos- 
iery, cotton and silk underwear, 
gloves, shirts, collars, silk textiles of 
all kinds, drugs, chemicals, table 
glassware, hardware, and grocery 
goods. The inquirers desire to se- 
cure American agency connections for 
Colombia. (620) 


Paper and paper products, auto- 
mobiles, motors and engines for 
launches, etc., electrical supplies, 
art novelties and canned goods. A 
firm of manufacturers’ agents desires 
to secure American connections in the 
above. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(621 ) 


PERU 


Woolen yarns for the manufacture 
of knit goods, are of interest to a firm 
of importers in Peru. Samples, color 
cards, best prices, terms etc., are de- 
sired. (622) 








Your 
Motion Picture? 


Is it in circulation? Or 
lying useless in your vault? 
Are you fully satisfied with 
it? 


Is it up-to-the-minute tech- 
nically as well as artistic- 


ally? 


The intelligently thought- 
out and carefully produced 
motion picture is a super- 
salesman. It brings to the 
attention of the prospective 
purchaser of any commod- 
ity, the elusive something 
the salesman, no matter 
how clever and intelligent, 
fails to put over. 


The motion picture is a 
definite branch of publicity 
and merchandising. Many 
a campaign is incomplete 
without it. Printed pub- 
licity is a powerful force, 
but each reader visualizes it 
in accordance with his indi- 
vidual understanding. The 
motion picture does this for 
him more effectively. 


Let us “‘reincarnate’”’ that 
film you are so disappoint- 
ed about. And help you 
get it in circulation. Let it 
again be your most effec- 
tive salesman. Turn a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


We also conceive plans, 
construct scenarios and pro- 
duce new motion pictures 
for both standard and safe- 
ty size projectors. Our 
experience and equipment is 
complete. 


Write us to-day about that 
motion picture problem. 


We have the solution. 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


1493 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


To Attract 100% Attention Tell Your 
Story With Motion Pictures 
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FOREIGN 


DIRECTORIES 
FOR SALE 


1. The World’s Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Shippers. Pub- 
lished by Kellys Publishing Co., 
2 volumes, 1921 edition. Orig- 
inal cost $40.00. Selling price, 
$10.00, without postage. 


2. South African Merchants, 
Manufacturers, etc. for 1921. 
Comprises separate trades and 
professional directories for 2,000 
townships and districts of Cape, 
Transvaal, Natal and Orange 
Free States provinces, together 
with maps. Original cost $12.00. 
Selling price, $3.00, without 
postage. 

3. Nowegian Merchants, Manu- 
turers, etc., for 1920-1921. 


Gives details of business of firms 


throughout Norway, _ together 
with maps. Published in the 
Norwegian language. Oniginal 


cost, $15.00. Selling price, 
$2.00, without postage. 

4. Danish Merchants and Manufac- 
turers for 1920. 2 volumes. 
Published in the Danish lan- 
guage. Original cost, $10.00. 
Selling price, $1.50, without 
postage. 

5. Egyptian Merchants and Manu- 
facturers, etc., for 1919. Print- 
ed in the French language. Orig- 
inal cost, $4.00. Selling price, 
$1.00, without postage. 

6. The Indian Guide and Directory 
for 1920. With complete maps, 
and arranged according to towns 
and classifications and also alpha- 
betically. This Directory covers 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Madras, Rangoon, Burma sta- 
tions, Mesopotania and South 
West Asia. Original — cost, 
$8.00. Selling price, $1.50, 
without postage. 

7. Mines Handbook and Copper 
Handbook, 1920. Published 
by H. Weed. Well arranged, 
giving a record of active mining 
companies throughout the world, 
glossary of mining terms and sta- 
tistics. Original cost, $15.00. 
Selling price, $3.00, without 
postage. 

Address Foreign Department 
National 


Association of Manufacturers 
50 Church Street, New York 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


VENEZUELA 

Wire fencing, sheet iron, linoleum, 
glass and kitchen ware, clothing and 
textile goods generally, boots and 
shoes, underwear, paper of all kinds, 
groceries and food products. The 
inquirers desire to receive quotations, 
samples, catalogs, etc., on the above. 
Correspondence in Spanish, (623) 


Cotton piece goods, silk goods of 
all kinds, cotton and silk hosiery and 
blankets. A manufacturers’ agent de- 
sires to secure American agency con- 
nections in the above for Venezuela. 


(624) 


Cotton textiles, particularly ducks, 
rice, flour, lard and butter, silks, hos- 
iery, towels and fancy goods and 
other similar lines. A manufacturers’ 
agent desires to secure American rep- 
resentations in the above for Vene- 
zuela. (625) 


WEST INDIES 


Representation in British West In- 
dies. A New York Export house is 
particularly interested in communicat- 
ing with manufacturers of such lines 
as cotton piece goods, hosiery, under- 
wear, beef products and flour, who de- 
sire to be represented in the Islands 
of British West Indies. (626) 





COMPLETING MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE N. A. M. COMMITTEES 


The following is a list of the mem- 
berships of the Standing Committees 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers for 1922-1923, as completed 
up to date: 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF 
MANUFACTURERS 


A. Cressy Morrison, Chairman, 
Electro Metallurgical Company, New 
York, N. Y.; D. WAgeBart, LaBelle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio; 
John S. Broughton, United and Globe 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J.; 
J. Walter Drake, Hupp Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; William 
J. Faux, Logan Coal Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. H. Frantz, American 
Rolling Mill Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; Henry Howard, Grasselli 
Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Finley P. Mount, Advance-Rumely 
Company, La Porte, Ind.; R. W. 
Nelson, American Typefounders 











Safety Devices 


Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 


Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
chips or glare of light. 


Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 
eyes against intense rays of the 
electric light. 

Leggings—To protect foundry- 
men’s legs against molten metal. 

Shoes—To protect workmen's feet 
against molten metal. 


Respirators—To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 


Knuckle Guards —To protect 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 

Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 

Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 


Metal Danger Signs — Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Afhli- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 

Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 
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An Achievement 
Worthy of 
Record 


F. Eugene Ackerman and his 
associates, on behalf of business 
men, organized and directed 
the campaign for a scientific 
tariff, the principles of which 
were incorporated into the flex- 
ible tariff provisions of the pres- 
ent bill. The President of the 
United States recently declared 
that this provision marked a 
new era in the history of tariff 
legislation in this country. 

This organization comprises 
skilled and experienced men 
whose services are effective in 
many avenues of business pub- 
licity. Each of them isa skilled 
journalist, with unusual ability 
in the writing of copy, whether 
for the editorial or advertising 
columns. [Each one has suc- 
cessfully conducted national 
and international information 
campaigns on behalf of impor- 
tant interests and of foreign 
nations. 

Corporations and individuals 
interested in direct-by-mail 
sales campaigns or in the pub- 
lication of inter-organization 
magazines for the stimula- 
tion of sales or the increase of 
the good will of employes will. 
find this organization of great 


service. 


If you are interested in that phase 
of publicity represented by the 
industrial motion picture we are 
prepared to guard you against 
your lack of experience m a 
highly technical field. 


F. Eugene Ackerman 
Organization and Publicity 
141 Broadway 
New York 
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Company, Jersey City, N. J.; J. W. 
Ring, Model Milling a yon 
son City, Tenn.; B. U. Shriner, 
French, Shriner & Urner, Boston 
Mass,; F. M. Stearns, A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Company (Neponset), Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Benjamin B. Tilt, Phoenix 
Silk Manufacturing Company, Pater- 
son, N. J.; F. R. Valentine, M. D. Val- 
entine & Bro. Company, Woodbridge, 
N. J.; C. N. Wheeler, Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J.; 
N. W. Wilson, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa.; Nathan B. 
Williams, Counsel Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; George S. 
Boudinot, Secretary, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE 


J. E. Edgerton, Chairman, Lebanon 
Woolen Mills, Lebanon, Tenn. ; Henry 
Abbott, Calculagraph Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Augustine Davis, Davis 
Automatic Equipment Corporation, 
New York, N. Y.; John Kirby, Jr., 
Dayton Manufacturing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; George H. Wilson, 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Charles S. Gawthrop, Chairman, 
American Car and Foundry Export 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Chas. K. 
Anderson, American Wire Fabrics 
Company, Chicago, Ill. ; Milton Camp- 
bell, H. K. Mulford Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. J. Feuss, J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company (Cincinnati, Ohio), 
New York, N. Y.; Stanley G. Flagg, 
Jr., Stanley G. Flagg Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; M. A. Oudin, Interna- 
tional General Electric Company, New 
York, N. Y.; C. J. Warren, Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Walter F. Wyman; Carter’s 
Ink Company, Boston, Mass. 

IMMIGRATION 

John C. Haswell, Chairman, Day- 
ton Malleable Iron Company, Dayton, 
Ohio; N. J. Bawker, Pettebone-Catar- 
act Paper Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; H. E. Field Wheeling Mold 
and Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. 


Va.; J. Grant Kingsbury, Grant 
Manufacturing and Machine Com- 
pariy,- Bridgeport, *Connyy P. C- 


Thomas, Rome Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rome, N. Y.; S. D. Weil, The 
Arco Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


M. M. Davidson, Chairman, Firth 
Carpet Company, Firthcliffe, N. Y.; 
C. H. Ching, United States Rubber 
Company, New York, N. Y.; John H. 
Frye, Tide Water Oil Company, Bay- 
onne, N. J.; E. S. McClelland, West- 
inghouse Electric Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. Winans, 
National Carbon Company, New York, 


SMALL 
DROP 


FORGINGS 


To Your Order 








We execute faith- 
fully all orders 
received, guaran- 
teeing the great 
essentials of 


QUALITY 


AND 


SERVICE 





We will be glad 


to quote prices if 
you will send us 
models or draw- 
ings. 


Scranton 
Forging Company 


Special 
Drop Forgings 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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The Dollar Mark in Health 


Efforts to eradicate the tuberculosis menace, additions to the 
fund being greatly increased by the yearly purchase of Christ- 
mas seals, has restored thousands and saved millions of dollars 


F recent years the attention of 
() the public has been called more 


and more insistently to the im- 
portance of health preservation. The 
appeals for the support of various 
health movements such as_ cancer, 
tuberculosis, mental hygiene, social 
hygiene, and so on, have ranged from 
the most idealistic to the most prac- 
tical and businesslike. Particularly 
have the organizations who foster 
these movements appealed to business 
men for financial and moral aid, and 
the latter, anxious to help a humantar- 
ian cause, have been sympathetic and 
cooperative. Only a comparatively 
few business men, however, realize that 
the development of these campaigns 
definitely affect their own balance 
sheets. When, around the first of De- 
cember, they are requested to purchase 
Christmas seals to aid the campaign 
against tuberculosis, they do so. But 
they rarely consider this purchase in 
the light of an investment which pays 
higher dividends than almost anything 
else in which they can place their 
money. 

From seventy to ninety per cent of 
the people in this country have physi- 
cal defects that impair their working 
efficiency. Even among our picked 
young men the draft weeded out one 
out of every three as unfit to fight. 
Many of these defects may be easily 
removed if taken in time, but if neg- 
lected they often result in years of 
inefficient labor until finally the disease 
has progressed to the incurable stage. 
The records of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, which has examined more than 
250,000 persons, show that physical 
impairment is almost universal and 
that innumerable conditions of pre- 
ventable and curable defects are re- 
vealed by medical examinations. F r 
example, 66 per cent were found with 
defective vision; more than 60 per cent 
with mouth infection of the most ser- 
ious type; 85 per cent with some form 
of health infection such as_ tonsils, 
teeth, nasal cavities; 3 per cent with 
active signs of tuberculosis; 60 per 
cent requiring anti-tuberculosis obser- 
vation ; 21 per cent had flat feet reflect- 
ing a lowered muscular condition, or 
sub-normal condition of nutrition; 10 
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per cent to I5 per cent showed evi- 
dences of heart impairment and more 
than 30 per cent with arterial changes. 
The vast majority of these people 
were men and women engaged in busi- 
ness, in the artistic and cultural pro- 
fessions or working as domestics, lab- 
orers and mechanics. It is certain that 
these defects must have impaired their 
efficiency, and that consequently their 
value to their business or their em- 
ployers was lessened according to the 
degree of their disability. 


One of the most menacing diseases 
from the standpoint of health is tuber- 
culosis. It is primarily a disease of 
producers, for most cases come between 
the ages of 15 and 44. Sixty per cent 
of all tuberculosis deaths, in fact, oc- 
cur in this group, and only one cause 
of death, organic diseases of the heart, 
takes more lives than tuberculosis. 
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The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has estimated that by capitalizing 
each individual life in a population of 
100,000,000 at the conservative figure 
of $100 per year, the money saving, 
if tuberculosis were eradicated in the 


United States, would be at least twen-. 


ty-five billion dollars. 


Out of the million cases of active 
tuberculosis in this country, fully 60 
per cent are at the age period when 
they are engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. A closer examination into the 
statistics dealing with specific indus- 


tries, reveals the fact that the great- 
est number of consumptives who are 
wage earners come from potteries, tex- 
tile factories, and certain mines and 
quarries. Out of 2,390 deaths of tex- 
tile mill workers (male) 525 died from 
this disease alone, the reason for this 
high death rate being the presence of 
dust in the air that is breathed by 
the worker. For the same reason 
tuberculosis prevalent among granite 
workers is high. Out of 427 men 
employed in quarries in Barre, Vt., 
only 27 chests were found to be 
normal. There is also a high mor- 
tality from consumption in the grind- 
ing, toolmaking, printing, weaving, 
spinning and the cloak, suit and fur 
trades. 


It is obvious that these conditions 
must have a far-reaching economic 
effect. The wage earner who has a 
family to support, frequently works 
until he is too ill to leave his bed, be- 
fore he calls a doctor. It is certain 
that during the period of his illness his 
work cannot be 100 per cent efficient. 
If he has tuberculosis he may be ad- 
mitted to a sanatorium—provided, 
there is a vacant bed—in which case 
the cost of his care is paid for by the 
community. The cost of caring for 
the family that is suddenly left with- 
out a wage earner also falls upon the 
shoulders of the community. Yet, had 
the patient had an early diagnosis, he 
might have recovered within a period 
of a few months and returned to his 
old occupation as an efficient worker. 
If his children are infected with the 
germ, as from 70 per cent to 95 per 
cent of our children are, they mtist be 
taught the importance of fresh air, 
good food, exercise, and rest so that 
they will know how to prevent the de- 
velopment of the disease in later life 


- when they, too, become wage earners. 


All of this means a financial loss to 
industry, to the individual and to the 
community. 


The campaign for the eradication 
of tuberculosis may be promoted in 
numerous ways. Chief among them 
perhaps is the installation of a medical 
examination service in connection with 
industrial plants. This is, after all, 





e best way to maintain records re- 
garding all forms of sickness in an 
‘establishment. Incidentally, these rec- 
ords are an illuminating index to the 
‘causes for labor turnover. 


_ Disease prevention is a process of 
education and organization. The 
Modern Health Crusade, which to-day 
has a membership of approximately 
6,000,000 school children in the Unit- 
ed States, is one way of teaching health 
to the next generation. The establish- 
ment of new tuberculosis sanatoria and 
hospitals help to restore to working 
efficiency thousands who would other- 
wise be lost to industry. The clinic, 
the nurse, the open air school—all are 
parts of an organized movement to 
control tuberculosis. 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its 1,200 affiliated organiza- 
tions encouraged by the results already 
accomplished are pressing their cam- 
paign more vigorously than ever. In 
less than twenty years the death rate 
has been cut in half. It is their hope 
that tuberculosis may disappear entire- 
ly within a comparatively few years. 
It can be done, if everyone will help. 
In order to secure funds with which 
to carry on the work they are engaged 
in, the fifteenth annual sale of Christ- 
mas seals will be conducted through- 
out the country in December. By pur- 
chasing these seals the business man 
may in one way help toward a stronger, 
healthier, more contented nation. 





WHY NOT DRAW ON 
TAMPICO FIRMS 


That round-about methods should be 
avoided in business as well as in other 
activities in life is generally acknowl- 
edged in the interest of efficiency. This 
applies in the matter of drawing drafts 
as well as shipping of goods. The mat- 
ter is brought to the attention of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers in a letter from the general mana- 
ger of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce at Tampico, who says: “The 
point has recently arisen that many 


New York merchants are drawing on 
Tampico merchants through Mexico 
City banks, causing a good deal of un- 
necessary delay. We would appre- 
Ciate it very much if you would advise 
your members through the columns of 
your Bulletin that it would be a con- 
venience to them to draw direct, and 
that the Tampico Banking Company, 
Apartado 30, and the Banque Fran- 
caise du Mexique, Apartado 647, are 
both splendidly equipped with collec- 
tion departments for handling items of 
this character.” 
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To The American 
Merchants and 
Manufacturers 


Who May Need Active 
Representatives 
in Chile 


We offer ourselves as agents for the sale of your goods, textiles, 
knittings preferred. We are members of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce of Valparaiso, and of the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril de Santiago. 

We have been established since 1900 as custom house brokers, 
forwarders, commission merchants and representatives of foreign con- 
cerns, for which reason we have great experience and are well acquainted 
with all kinds of textiles and enjoy good connections with the trade of 
this country; many of our customers import from your country all 
kinds of textiles, knitted underwear, ribbons, gloves and other articles 
for ladies and gentlemen, and they would favor us with their orders. 


We Accept Orders 
for the Purchase of Any 
Chilean Products 


QUOTING BY CABLE 


We also accept merchandise on consignment. 

In regard to our responsibility, satisfactory information could be 
obtained from all the banking houses in Valparaiso, and especially from 
the Banco Espanol de Chile, Banco Aleman Transatlantico, Banco de 
Chile y Argentina and Banco Italiano, institutions in which we carry 
current accounts. 

We offer careful attention to correspondence in English, preferring 
to receive it in Spanish. 

Other references in the United States: Banca Commerciale Italiana, 


New York. 


BS BS BS 


Salamanca @ Gasto 


CALLE O’HIGGINS, No. 25 


VALPARAISO, CHILE 
Cable Address: P. O. Box 554 


**Saldacia” Valparaiso 


Liebers and A B C 5a Ed. 
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Official International Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 


EXPORT 


Formerly Export American Industries 





Covers the largest buyers in all the great markets of the world with its separate 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese editions. 


The established policy of EXPORT is to center the interest of foreign 
readers on American-made goods and thus effectively 
promote an increase in our foreign trade 


THE CIRCULATION IS AUDITED BY THE A. B. C. 


and the following list shows some of the countries 
to which copies of our separate editions are mailed 


pray id ‘ Straits Settlements Morocco Abyssinia 

Edition il English Misc. Asia Nicaragua Algeria 
D k Australia Panama Tunis 

ot ga New Zealand Paraguay Morocco 
F inland Oceania eru Egypt 
Germany West Indies Philippines Madagaevar 
Holland South America Porto Rico West Africa 
Norway Saad Belgian Congo 
Russia itian 1 * pain Indo China 
aera Edition in Spanish _— Pere ye 
United Kingdom Argentina Venezuela Haiti 
Misc. Europe Bolivia Ed atc" F h 2 Fench WY Indies 
South Africa Chile out merica 
East and West Africa Colombia ition in Frenc Oceania 
Egypt Costa Rica Czecho-Slovakia Misc. Europe 
China Cuba Belgium, Bulgaria 


Ei ncer Gresee, Inte Edition in Portuguese 
Jugo-Slavia Portugal 


Dutch E. Indies 
Fed. Malay States 


Rep. Dominicana 


Dutch W. Indies 


India Ecuador Poland Azores and Madeira 
Japan Guatemala : Roumania Portuguese Asia 
Mesopotamia Honduras Switzerland Portuguese Africa 
Siam Mexico Turkey Brazil 


In addition to that comprehensive distribution in all the purchasing centres of the world 
to actual buyers of American-made goods EXPORT offers to advertisers: 


Ist—A semi-monthly bulletin service—FOREIGN TRADE TO-DAY—with up-to-date 
items on exports and inquiries from high-class foreign buyers of American goods. 
2nd—Carefully selected lists of firms throughout the world for use to supplement the 
advertising space. 

3rd—Credit reports and translations at cost. 
t4th—Expert assistance on export problems. 
5th—Advertising layouts and copy suggestions. 


ae 


Further information about the publication and sales possibilities for various commodities 
in foreign markets on application to 


EXPORT 


The Official International Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 


PHONE: CORTLANDT 7886 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














4 ' Great Ports of The Nation—Savannah 


By The Hon. Murray M. Stewart 
MAYOR OF SAVANNAH 


Our Business Dominions—The Philippines 


By Vicente Villamin 








Secretary, Philippine-A merican Chamber of Commerce 


THE FAMOUS RICE PADDIES BUILT BY THE IGORROTES IN THE PHILIPPINE MOUNTAINS 











JANUARY OTHER FEATURES: 
a ROMANCES OF INDUSTRY—PAPER 
Volume XXIII SETTLING TRADE DISPUTES BY ARBITRATION 
noe NEED FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE IMMIGRATION POLICY 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Published for the National Association of Manufacturers 
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WE ARE direct-by-mail spec- 

ialists. We start with the bare 
idea and mould it into printed cir- 
cular letters, folders, house-organs 
and catalogs. Consult our Sales 
Promotion Department freely for 
ways to increase sales by direct 
advertising methods. 






er 


Bie Sh 





From the-Idea 


Printed 


is Product 


Baker Printing Company 


251 Market Street 


Newark, New Jersey 


Telephone Market 6420 











FREE 
Factory Sites 


| ee 
LOCATE YOUR 
FACTORY IN 
FLINT 
Good pee 
FLINT IS OPEN SHOP 
Strikes Unknown 


Making Labor Conditions 
Ideal 


North End Community 
Association 
124 W. Kearsley Street 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 














ADVERTISING 


That you pay for once 
and that works for you 
forever after. 


WIRE 
SIGNS 


To show against the 
sky over buildings. 





We Make Them 


CHENEY BIGELOW 


WIRE WORKS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 


Hundreds of Sizes and 
Styles for Every Kind 
of Work 


DIES 


AND ALL OTHER. 


Sheet Metal 
Tools 





FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


U. S.A. 
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The Plymouth Cordage Company 
“Says it in Movies” 


The illustrations above are extracts 
from a 3,000-foot industrial film made 
for the Plymouth Cordage Company by 
The Pathéscope Company of New Eng- 
land, under the personal direction of Mr. 
E. P. Cornell. “The Making of Rope” 
is more than merely a splendid educa- 
tional feature—it is a powerful sales 
force in which the arguments of quality 
and quantity production are presented 
vividly and convincingly. 

This is a busy age and pictures can 
tell a story more quickly, more accurately, 
and more vividly than hours of talking. 
The Japanese have an appropriate pro- 
verb, “One look is better than a thou- 
sand words.” 

An Industrial Motion Picture will fit 
your problems perfectly. It is a made- 
to-order product—not adapted to, but built 
around your business—for you specially. 

Shown to your sales prospects, it never 
becomes entangled in argument, nor 
wastes times on personalities. It gets the 
prospect’s attention riveted right on your 
pictured story and registers impression 
after impression, fact after fact convinc- 
ingly, interestingly. 

Our Industrial Department is equipped 
to render an important and complete serv- 
tce to advertisers. It made the most suc- 


cessful industrial motion pictures pro-— 


duced during 1921. The Pathéscope Film 
Service is one of undivided responstbility. 
We write the scenario, take the picture, 


make the prints, arrange distribution, and © 


supply New Premier Pathéscope portable 
projectors. 





Willard B. Cook, President 





We will be glad to explain and demonstrate the Pathéscope 
Film Service, either in your office or at the Pathescope Salon 


Write for booklet ‘‘Selling With Motion Pictures. 
The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Suite 1852, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


The New Premier Pathéscope can be 
used by any of your men, anywhere, any 
time. It is so exquisitely built that its 
large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze 
expert critics. Uses only “Safety Stand- 
ard” film. J¢ ts safe. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., have set their Approv- 
al Seal on every “Safety Standard” film 
and Pathéscope projector. No fireproof 
booth or licensed operator is required. 

The use without a fireproof booth of 
any projector capable of using ordinary 
inflammable film, no matter by whom ap- 
proved, violates State, Municipal and 
Insurance restrictions. é 

Be guided by the experience of the fol- 
lowing concerns who are using New 
Premier Pathéscopes, many of them after 
unfortunate experiences with other port- 
able projectors. | 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

Babcock & Wilcox Company 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 

Colgate & Company 

Economist Film Service 

General Electric Company 

International Correspondence Schools 

International Mercantile Marine 

Kirkman & Sons 

Lock Joint Pipe Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

National Biscuit Company 

National Cash Register Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Plymouth Cordage Company 

Rinek Cordage Company 

Robins Conveying Belt Company 

Charles A. Schieren Company 

E. A. Stevenson & Company (Spredit) 

Tide Water Oil Company : 

United Drug Company 

Wall Rope Works 

and many others. 


_ 
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WE 


| CANADIAN] 
tA PACIFIC, 


Your Business and 
Export Trade 
in Canada 


If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 


Consult the Development Branch 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


Anexpert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical - problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 


‘power, fuel, industrial sites, 


etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 


Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WINDSOR STREET STATION 
MONTREAL 
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Great Ports of The Nation—Savannah 


Commerce has grown by leaps and bounds, justifying every demand 
for Federal Aid, until today plans are underway for a great State 
Port and Terminals constructed at a cost of $15,000,000 


EVENTY years ago a writer in 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 
then a leading business journal 

of this country, wrote of Savannah: 

“From the wonderful richness of 
the agricultural and the mineral por- 
tions of Georgia and the geographical 
position of Savannah, together with 
the enterprising character of the 
people, it is impossible not to forsee 
for the former a prosperity which 
will eminently entitle it to its title 
of ‘Empire State of the South,’ 
while the ‘manifest destiny’ of Savan- 
nah seems to be that it will rapidly 
increase in importance and perma- 
nently occupy a position among 
Southern commercial cities next to 
New Orleans.” 

Time has only served to demon- 
strate the accuracy of this writer’s 
foresight. His prediction has been 
sustained by the development of the 
port of Savannah. The war between 
the states merely served as a temporary 
check to the development of its com- 
merce. As soon as the war obstruc- 
tions that had been created in the 
river channel were removed and the 
crops of the South began to increase 
to the old time proportions, cotton 
moved in an ever increasing volume 
to Savannah as the most satisfactory 
outlet to the markets of the world. 

Other products of the South like- 
wise found in this port the best facili- 
ties for shipping and naturally gravi- 
tated to Savannah. Commerce grew by 
leaps and bounds and justified the 
demands made upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment for river and harbor improve- 
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ments. 
propriated by Congress and expended 
in permanent deepening of the channel 
until to-day heavily freighted vessels 
drawing thirty feet of water go to 
sea. In every instance the liberal 
appropriations have been sustained 
by the expansion that has come in the 
amount of waterborne traffic using 
the harbor. Savannah’s successful 
contention at Washington has always 
been that appropriations for this 
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river and harbor were fruitful of im- 
mediate results. 

Savannah’s “manifest destiny” as 
expressed seventy years ago, is 
Savannah’s “manifest destiny” to-day. 
Its geographical position with respect 


Millions of dollars were ap- to the South and Middle West, has 


been immeasurably strengthened by 
the ever-expanding rail connections 
with all parts of the country. Seven 
decades ago railroad construction was 
still in a comparative infancy. Savan- 
nah’s enterprise had given it rail 
communication with considerable 
Georgia, Alabama and ‘Tennessee 
territory; its public credit had gone 
freely toward railroad building as the 
greatest developing power within its 
reach, 

To-day it is still paying interest on 
millions of bonds issued in that era 
of railroad building when municipali- 
ties eagerly competed in the great race 
for material prosperity built upon an 
ever-widening trade territory. 

But instead of the line or two of 
poorly equipped roads, with a train or 
two a day, Savannah to-day has {ts 
steel lines of communication extending 
in all directions. Four great railroad 
systems pour the freights of a vast 
territory into its terminals. 

In place of the little old-fashion 
freight yards these terminals cover 
hundreds of acres and represent many 
millions of investments, with ware- 
housing facilities and loading and dis- 
charging equipments that have reduced 
expenses of handling commodities to 
a parity with other ports, keeping 
Savannah efficiently abreast with them 
in competing for the trade of the 
world. 

Great steamship terminals have also 
come to replace the wharves of the 
old time sailing and small steamships 
that met the demands of commeice 
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before and for years after the war of 
1861-65, until to-day sixty ocean- 
going steamships could take on freight 
in this port at the same time without 
inconvenience and without delay. 
Like other ports, Savannah has 
been subject to fluctuations in the 
volume of its business browght about 
by crop conditions and varying de- 
grees of national, or sectional, pros- 
perity. But it has never varied in its 
spirit of aggressiveness in pursuit of 
trade in any and all territory that 
reasonably could be considered as 
open to it. Its cotton merchants have 
brought to it for shipment vast quan- 
tities of that staple from eight or 
nine of the producing states. From 
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ability, experience and _ enterprise, 
backed by adequate capital, and 
strengthened by world-wide connec- 
tions, and Savannah has all of these 
elements that unite to make a port 
great and to maintain its prestige. 

At one time Savannah’s shipments 
were restricted to three commodities, 
staple products of the South, cotton, 
naval stores-and lumber. With the 
exhaustion of the forests within rea- 
sonable haul, its prominence as a lum- 
ber port dwindled away. In naval 
stores, that is, rosins and turpentine, 
its position has also naturally suffered 
from the shrinkage of total produc- 
tion brought about by the destruction 
of the pine forests. It still holds its 
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tured goods pass outward through the 
port, and inward bound come the 
enormous stores of domestic merchan- 
dise for distribution throughout 
Georgia and adjacent states. 

The opening of vast areas for farm- 
ing in the past thirty years led to the 
expanson of the fertilizer industry, 
and the handling of fertilizer ingredi- 
ents, and of the finished products, and 
gives to the railroads a tremendous 
tonnage of freight. Cotton seed oil 
mills and other lines of industry have 
become firmly established at or near 
Savannah, each yielding its full quota 
of freight to the port’s commerce. 
Chief among them is the sugar refin- 
ery, to which in recent years have 





The Ocean Steamship Company’s new piers at Savannah 


as far away as Oklahoma and upper 
Texas cotton has moved in a stream 
to this port for shipment to the con- 
suming mills of Great Britain and 
Continental Europe. Shortness of pro- 
duction and financial and industrial 
depression this year necessarily limit 
the handling of cotton here, with the 
domestic mills buying heavily for 
direct rail shipment from the interior, 
but the courageous spirit of Savannah 
trade is unshaken by the unsettling 
aftermath of the World War, and the 
determination to maintain Savannah’s 
position with regard to cotton will be 
a positive factor in restoring to it a 
full volume of foreign cotton exports. 
Commerce inevitably follows the 
channels created for it by men of 


prestige, though, as the world’s great 
primary market for naval stores, its 
prices are the world’s basic quotations, 
and the exporting ‘houses centered 
here control the bulk of the world- 
wide distribution from the United 
States of these important commodi- 
Hes: 

The wiping out of the forests was 
essential to the development of the 
state for agriculture, even though the 
destruction of the timber may have 
been too precipitate and too wasteful. 
In the place of the pine tree products 
has come a wealth of other products, 


furnishing an enormous volume of? 
traffic annually, both domestic and 


foreign. 
Great quantities of cotton manu fac- 


come full cargoes of raw sugar from 
Cuba, paying heavy duties to the 
Government. The refined sugar of 
Savannah is now marketed South, 
North and West. 

Other importing and exporting in- 
dustries have prospered and the 
foundations have been firmly laid for 
a future expansion of the important 
manufacturing life of the city. At 
one time Savannah could have been 
described as a town of two seasons 
in business, the cotton season and the 
naval stores season. The description 
no longer holds good. It is a city of 
an ‘all-the-year-round business as a 
result of the variety of the industries’ 
it enjoys and of the multiplicity of the 

freight movement that has come to it. 


——— 
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Reference has been made to the 
railroad systems whic hare contribut- 
ing to the upbuilding of Savannah’s 
importance as a port. They are the 
Central of Georgia, which is now a 
part of the Illinois Central system: 
the Seaboard Air Line; the Atlantic 
Coast Line; and the Southern. In 
all, these four railroad systems have 
eleven lines entering Savannah. In 
addition there are what may be de- 
scribed as state feeders, three inde- 
pendent lines—the Savannah and 
Atlanta; the -Midland Railway; and 
the Savannah and Statesboro—lines 
that function in an essential way in 
bringing. considerable sections — of 
Georgia into direct and easy communi- 
cation with their chief market and 
shipping point. In every direction 
Savannah is well served by railroad 
communication, 

Its steamship lines, the natural suc- 
cessors of the lines established before 
1861, when Savannah was a Southern 
leader in this field of transportation, 
give constant and ample facilities for 
freight movement to the North and 
East. The Ocean Steamship Line, 
three sailings a week to New York 
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A view of Savannah’s waterfront 


and two sailings a week to Boston, 
operating the finest vessels on the 
Atlantic Coast, and the Merchants 
and Miners Line, operating two 
steamships a week to Baltimore and 
two to Philadelphia, total weekly sail- 
ings of nine large freight carriers, 
with excellent passenger accommoda- 
tions, give to Savannah a position not 
enjoyed by any other South Atlantic 
or any Gulf port. The Ocean Steam- 
ship Company has recently signed a 
contract for two additional ships, 
larger and more luxuriously equipped 
than any now in service. Another 
line of steamships is projected to fur- 
nish an especial medium for handling 
the fruits and vegetables of the Savan- 
nah, Beaufort and Charleston “truck” 
district to the New York and other 
northern markets. . 

In the foreign trade there are regu- 
lar freight liners now centering here, 
with English and German ports as 
their destination, some of the latter 
vessels with excellent passenger 
accommodations. Japanese shipping 
company boats are frequent visitors to 
the port and large carriers of cotton, 
naval stores and other heavy merchan- 


Projected plan for the new Port system 


dise. While the commerce of the 
port, in common with that of other 
ports, received a heavy blow from the 
effects of the war on European consum- 
ing countries, it is gradually being re- 
stored to normal. Old connections have 
been reestablished, new ones formed, 
and the intricate machinery of com- 
merce put in an effective working con- 
dition for the period immediately ahead 
when it is felt, and sanguinely 
believed, commerce in general will 
push forward to its old time propor- 
tions. Savannah is preparing — to 
handle to the best advantage all the 
trade that develops. in the coming 
years, . 

As stated, at the great terminals 
of the Central Railroad and Ocean 
Steamship Company, the Seaboard 
Air Line, and the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Sayannah can load, under favorable 
conditions as to expenses, sixty ves- 
sels without embarrassment. But the 
port is not content to rest satisfied 
with existing berthing accommodations 
and loading and unloading facilities 
which are under private corporation 
control. In the past two or three 
years modern coaling and oiling sta- 
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An older section of the river front 


tions have been established: 


In addition there has come into life 
a movement that may revolutionize 
the port—plans for the establishment 
of a great State Port and Terminals 
at an expenditure estimated at $15,- 
000,000. This movement origi- 
nated in the country and not at the 
port. The State Legislature estab- 
lished the Georgia Harbor, Port and 
Terminal Commission with Hon. S. G. 
McLendon, as chairman. This Com- 
mission engaged Mr. F. W. Cowie, of 
Montreal, one of the world’s eminent 
authorities on Port ‘Terminals, who 
visited the several Georgia ports and 
endorsed Savannah as the proper 
location for a State Port. The Com- 
niussion wunanimously approved this 
and plans were prepared for the crea- 
tion at Savannah of a magnificent 
plant, a bird’s-eye view of which is 
furnished herewith. Included in this 
plant are all the necessary grain ware- 
houses, cotton warehouses, general 
merchandise warehouses, coal storage 
facilities, dehydrating plant, etc., with 
discharging and loading facilities of 
the very latest type. 


The purpose is to enable all classes 
of producers in Georgia to market 
their products to the greatest advan- 
tage’ and at the least possible expense, 
and to encourage the farmers in the 
diversification of their crops and 
especially in the cultivation of grains 
and the raising of live stock for ship- 
ment. A state wide educational pro- 
gram is expected to rally the farmers, 
miners, manufacturers, merchants and 
working men to the support of the 
project so that the General Assembly 
at its session next June will pass the 
necessary bills adopting the plan and 


providing for the issuing of the re- 
quired bonds. 

The municipality of Savannah in 
the last few years has recognized ‘that 
the period of almost exclusive private 
ownership of port terminals ‘is draw-+ 
ing to an end and that state ‘and 
municipal ownership and control must 
come. To this end the City of 
Savannah has purchased a very ex- 
tensive property just below the city 
with a deep water frontage of three 


For Uniform 


A MOVEMENT likely to result in 
the enactment of uniform high- 
way traffic regulations throughout the 
country is expected to develop at the 
approaching Thirteenth American 
Good Roads Congress and Fourteenth 
Good Roads Exposition to be held Jan- 
uary 15 to 19 in Chicago under the 
auspices of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association. This subject is agi- 
tating the entire field of highway trans- 
portation and development at present 
and the indications are that it will be 
brought to a head through a proposal 
by President T. J. Wasser, of the road- 
builders’ organization in his annual ad- 
dress, Tuesday, January 16. Mr. Was- 
ser will propose joint action by the 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
the American Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the American Automobile 
Association, the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
and the United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and possibly other agencies, 
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miles and will utilize it for terminals © 


and industrial sites. In the heart of 


the city it now controls a municipal — 
dock with 1,000 feet frontage. Above — 


the city it has another 1,000 feet 
frontage. Facing the city it owns half 
of an island with several thousand 
feet frontage. Savannah is accord- 
ingly well protected against any ten- 
deney to monopolistic control of its 
water front and is in position to meet 
all requirements as it moves on in 
keeping with its “manifest destiny.” 
Statistics in abundance might be 
supplied. I will close with but a few 
that are of a striking significance. In 
1902 the tonnage of cargoes leaving 
this port was 1,500,000. In 1913 it 
was 3,100,000. The normal average 
freight tonnage for ‘the’ few years 
prior ‘to the war was’ 2,500,000 tons 
and the aggregate annual value of the 
commetce in and out of the! port was 
$500,000,000.: In 1921, owing’ to the 
shrinkage in value and the general re- 
duction in commerce, the values of our 
commerce totaled: over $360,000,000. 
Steamships' drawing thirty feet and 
over leave the port without trouble. 


— 


The trend in recent years has been 


toward a type of vessels of greater 
draft and larger freight capacity and 
there is no doubt that Congress, which 
has generally appreciated the value of 
the port of Savannah to a vast ex- 
panse of territory using it as its entre- 
port, will make provisions for a fur- 


ther deepening of the channel from — 
the city to the sea as the demands of — 


commerce arise. 


Traffic Laws 


with a view to working out a solution 
of the question along national lines. 
The subject of Mr. Wasser’s address 
will be “Highways—Their Use and 
Abuse.” The road builders’ president 
will discuss such questions as a more — 
adequate width for roadways, marking © 


roads with direction signs and num- 


4 
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bers, gasoline filling stations, the bill-— 


board nuisance and uniform traffic rules 
and restrictions. At present, according 


to Mr. Wasser, each of the forty-eight © 
states is operating its highways inde-— 


pendently of the others and there is 
much conflict and confusion. 


' 


Eighty-five thousand invitations to 
the coming good roads Congress have 
been sent to state, county and city offi- — 


cials, highway contractors, 
and good roads advocates generally. 
The mayors of five thousand American 


engineers — 


and Canadian cities and three thousand 


county boards of commissioners, select- 

men, supervisors or. freeholders have 

each been asked to appoint five official 
(Continued on page 45.) 
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_A Constructive Immigration Policy 


Suggestions are made to the farmers that modifications should be 
made in the exisiting laws to afford immediate relief and at the same 
time maintain existing safeguards against the undesirable aliens 


James A. Emery, General Counsel 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, talked of “The Problems of 
Immigration” before the convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Fede- 
ration in Chicago, and suggested 
fundamentals which he believed should 
be considered in a constructive immi- 
gration policy and specific modifica- 
tions he thought should be incorpo- 
rated in the existing Act to meet the 
present economic situation. Mr. 
Emery’s address follows. 


GRICULTURE and _ industry 
A are equally interested in the 
social and economic problem 
of immigration. Each is feeling in an 
increasing degree a rising demand for 
labor to which, with a single excep- 
tion, there has been substantially no 
foreign contribution in six years. Yet, 
neither agriculture nor industry de- 
sire to satisfy economic requirements 
at the expense of quality in citizen- 
ship. The problem, then, is to 
practically apply the rule laid down by 
James Madison in his famous report 
on immigration to the First Congress: 
“Welcome every person of good 
fame that really means to incorporate 
himself into our society, but repel all 
who will not be a real addition to the 
wealth and strength of the United 
States.” 


We are a nation of immigrants and 
the descendants of immigrants. Mere 
prejudice against the man of foreign 
blood sits ill upon us, but it is equally 
true that we have learned that un- 
assimilated immigration threatens 
national indigestion. We have estab- 
lished reliance upon immigration as 
the great source of supply for rough 
and skilled labor, without which the 
basic work of expanding construction, 
transportation, manufacture and agri- 
culture cannot go forward. We 
therefore have an ecqnomic need, and 
must undertake to determine how to 
meet it without prejudice, and in the 
light of ascertained facts, but with a 
firm determination to admit only those 
mentally and physically sound, capa- 
ble of citizenship and subject to con- 
trol, during their alienage, by Federal 
authority, and receiving reliable in- 
formation as to opportunities and 
education toward citizenship through 
private and public codperation. 

What, then, are the facts about our 
immigration; what is its nature and 


amount; how are we presently under- 
taking to regulate it, and, if our pres- 
ent method is unsatisfactory, what 
constructive suggestion is to be made 
that may at once help us to meet 
economic necessities while protecting 
the quality of our blood and citizen- 
ship in the national interest? 

Within a hundred years we have 
admitted to the United States some 
thirty-four and three-quarter millions 
of immigrants. Until 1890, the great 
portion of this foreign stream flowed 
from the Nordic countries and repre- 
sented the strains which experience 
demonstrated to most readily accept 
our ideals and institutions, and adapt 
themselves to our customs and tradi- 
tions and mode of life. During the 
next twenty-five years that preceded 
the Great War, the Slavic and South- 
ern countries of Europe increased 
their immigration flow to a very con- 
siderable extent. Economically, the 
industrial, agricultural, transportation 
and mining development of the nation 
moved forward in continuing depend- 
ence upon an immigrant stream of 
willing laborers performing the 
rougher tasks which the native-born 
declined or were insufficient in number 
to meet. 

The extent of this dependence is 
illustrated by an average annual immi- 
gration from 1909 to 1914 of sub- 
stantially 925,000. Of this, the aver- 
age annual number of skilled laborers 
was in excess of 115,000, common 
laborers more than 22,000, and farm- 
ers and farm laborers averaged over 
250,000. 

From Ig15 to 1919, immigration was 
abruptly suspended by the great world 
catastrophe. During 1920-21, it again 
reached about 668,000. Alarmed by 
the well-founded fear that we were 
confronted with a serious invasion of 
undesirable aliens and unable to de- 
vise for the moment a constructive 
means to meet it, the Congress en- 
acted, in 1920, a 3% limitation, which 
was pocket vetoed by President Wilson 
but eventually reenacted in May, 1921. 

This proposal was not a substitute 
for the Act of February, 1917, but 
restricted the otherwise admissible 
aliens who might enter under it to 
3% of the number of foreign-born 
persons of each nationality resident in 
the United States, as evidenced by the 
Census of 1910. Not more than 20% 
of such annual quota are admissible in 


any one month. For the purpose of 
the Act, nationality is determined by 
the country of birth. Thus a white 
person born in Africa becomes an 
African, and for that reason white 
persons have been rejected because the 
African quota was filled. The re- 
strictive provisions do not apply to the 
countries of the North American con- 
tinent, but nevertheless include with 
the Asiatic barred zones substantially 
75% of the earth’s surface. 


Thus, under the first year of the 
operation of this restriction, 356,995 
aliens were admissible to the United 
States, of which number but 243,953 
were admitted. The restrictive act 
does not, however, take into account 
in balancing its quotas the continuing 
flow of emigration. Thus, while many 
of the Northern European countries 
have not filled their quota, and most 
of the Southern European countries 
ehave, the net immigration is in favor 
of Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Mexico, Scandinavia and France, 
while Poland, Italy, Spain, the Bal- 
kan countries, Portugal and Lithuania 
had emigration in excess of immigra- 
tion. 

It thus becomes inevitable that, 
given substantially six years with little 
or no immigration and one year of 
severe restriction, we face an enor- 
mous diminution of our customary 
labor supply, reflecting itself through- 
out the industry, transportation, con- 
struction and agriculture. The first 
fiscal year of the operation of the 3% 
act leaves us with a net gain of male 
immigrant aliens admitted over male 
emigrant aliens deported, of but 6,518. 

These facts are themselves the over- 
whelming evidence of a shortage in 
industrial and agricultural labor that 
must be steadily intensified and which, 
if unrelieved, must necessarily have 
the most serious economic effects. 

The present Act penalizes any form 
of solicitation, inducement or encour- 
agement of immigration except that 
skilled labor may be sought outside the 
country in individual cases, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
upon proof that labor unemployed, 
cannot be found in this country. The 
provision offers no relief for the pres- 
ent shortage of unskilled labor and no 
procedure by which administrative 
remedy can be provided, however over- 
whelming the proof that immediate 
alleviation could be afforded by per- 
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mitting the admission of otherwise 
admissible aliens in excess of quotas, 
where the shortage can be demon- 
strated. Such relief, surrounded with 
appropriate safeguards, is immediately 
required. If such desirable and prac- 
tical aid is not now permitted, the 
farms will suffer a still further short- 
age through the higher inducements 
of industrial labor, the cost of food- 
stuffs will increase because of con- 
tracted production and increasing ex- 
pense, while skilled labor will suffer 
lessened opportunity for employment 
because of the shortage of indispen- 
sable preliminary labor to prepare 
basic materials and perform funda- 
mental operations before craftsmen 
may apply their skill. The whole 
country will be affected by the situa- 
tion if it is unrelieved, for steadily 
rising costs are inevitable in every field 
of employment, but particularly in 
agriculture and industry. 

However vital the relief suggested, 
it is but a necessary makeshift. The 
time has come when the American 
people should turn their attention to 
the formulation of a constructive 
policy of selective immigration and 
abandon the present negative legis- 
lation which neither permits the 
satisfaction of economic require- 
ments indispensable to national de-, 
velopment or the effective control, 
education and distribution of the 
alien during the period of his alien- 
age, or the application of practical 
tests for admission where immigra- 
tion originates. 

The time is too short for exhaustive 
discussion, but reason and experience 
are suggesting the means by which 
Madison’s fundamental formula may 
be given practical application. Is it 
not worth while to consider an immi- 
gration policy that will: 

1. Distinguish between  require- 
ments for admission and naturaliza- 
tion, applying the tests for the former 
through our own officers at the point 
where passports are vised, or at least 
at the point of debarkation. The tests 
of admission to exclude, as we do now, 
the diseased, the defectives, the crimi- 
nal, the enemies of all countries and 
of this Government, but abandoning 
a literacy test vetoed by three Presi- 
dents, which the Lenins and Trotskys 
of the world pass with ease, and which 
are mere evidence of original handi- 
caps and are neither mental nor moral 
tests of capacity for citizenship. Had 
they been applied to the ancestors of 
our most useful and illustrious citizens, 
we should never have heard most of 
their names. 

2. The United States should assert 
the right to register, supervise, edu- 
cate and distribute the alien during the 
period of his alienage and to adminis- 


ter its law through a board, including 
the Secretaries of Labor, Commerce 
and Agriculture, thus assuring a co- 
ordination of the departments most 
vitally interested and most widely and 
accurately informed respecting the 
economic requirements and opportuni- 
ties of the United States. Emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the problem and 
securing the cooperation of the states 
and private organization, such a plan 
would assure the compilation and 
analysis of the most accurate informa- 
tion continually renewed. It would 
guide a broad, sympathetic, informed 
policy, assuring at once a scientific and 
systematic assembly of national needs, 
generous consideration for the oppor- 
tunities of the alien and effective pro- 
tection of the national interest through 
the admission of those capable of 
citizenship, and their preparation for 
induction into it under uniform Fed- 
eral law. 

But, important as is the adoption of 
a constructive policy of selective immi- 


gration, the nation, starved of its cus- 
tomary labor for more than five years, 
needs now immediate relief that will 
meet demonstrated economic necessity 
while maintaining the existing safe- 
guards against undesirable aliens. 

To this end, Congress ought at once 
to modify the existing Act by: 

1. Permitting ascertained emigra- 
tion to be charged against ascer- 
tained immigration in determining 
national quotas. 

2. Authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor to admit otherwise admissible 
and desirable labor in excess of 
quotas where the necessity for such 
labor is clearly demonstrated and it 
it not obtainable in this country. 

3. Authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor, in conjunction with other 
appropriate officials, to immediately 
provide, as far as practicable, for the 
determination of the admissibility of 
aliens at the point where their pass- 
perts are viséd, or at least at the 
chief port of debarkation. 


Bolivia in Fine Shape 


AYLE C. McDONOUGH, U. S. 
Consul at La Paz, reports that 
the general business prosperity of Bolli- 
via continued thrdugh November, and 
largely for the same reasons. These 
were the high price of tin and a rising 
exchange. The average rate for the 
boliviano during November was 3.08 
for dollar exchange, as compared with 
2.28 for October. An additional fav- 
orable indication is the drop in the local 
interest rate to 7 per cent. 


A considerable increase in exports 
of metals was noticeable during the 
past month, statistics for certain min- 
eral shipments following: Tin concen- 
trates, United States, 1,397 metric tons; 
France, 151; and Great Britain, 3,442 
metric tons. Total silver exported was 
2,059; bismuth, 62; copper, 2,784; and 
lead, 565 metric tons. 

It is stated that unless the 7,000 
workmen employed in the copper mines 
agree to accept a substantial reduction 
in wages these mines will be obliged to 
close down. 


The import market has prospered to 
such an extent during recent months 
that overstocking is regarded as one of 
the possibilities for the early part of 
the new year. The market for cotton 
goods continues excellent and imports 
of flour were large, the principal part 
coming from the United States. Sugar 
imports from Peru have remained nor- 
mal. China was the source of a ship- 
ment of 500 tons of rice, which ar- 


-000,000. 


rived during the month, an important 
consignment for Bolivia. 

Although the importation of many 
iron and steel products was inactive, 
there was a revival in the market for 
mining machinery and supplies, and the 
market for explosives also improved. 

Speaking generally, it can be said 
that the high price of tin made the 
prosperity of the mining industry dur- 
ing the past month. While there was 
no material change during the latter 
part of November, a slight falling off 
in prices was observable. 

In order to complete the railroads 
now under construction more money is 
needed, and efforts are being made to 
consummate an additional loan of $7,- 
New York bankers have an 
option on this loan, which is the last 
part remaining unsubscribed of the 
$33,000,000 loan described in previous 
cables. This money is to be raised 
through the sale of Bolivian Govern- 
ment bonds, which are to be taken by 
the company underwriting the loan at 


93: 





Republic Cotton Mills will shortly 
start construction of a new $1,500,000 
plant at Great Falls, S. C., to contain 
1,000 looms. 





W. B. Heriet will open a plant in 
Saluda, N. C., in January, for the 
manufacture of shirts, overalls and 
gloves. 
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Arbitrating The Trade Disputes 


New Commercial Court in New York State, established to relieve 
the regular institutions of great accumulation of legal disputes, 
is finding a short cut for ending quarrels of many years’ standing 


Written especially for AMPRICAN INDUSTRIES 


By MOSES H. GROSSMAN 


Vice-President and Founder, Arbitration Society of America 


VERY year, thousands of people 
EK experience irritation and annoy- 

ance as a result of the law’s 
delay. Many form adverse opinions 
of the courts because of their experi- 
ence. ‘The litigant, who has waited 
two or three years for his case to come 
to trial, thinks that his time and money 
have been wasted in meaningless for- 
malities, especially if one of his wit- 
nesses has died or disappeared in the 
meantime or his own recollection of 
the events has passed away. 

The blame, however, rests not with 
the courts but with the litigants them- 
selves. How many persons realize 
that courts of law which ought to be 
utilized for the purpose of determining 
questions of law, are being cluttered 
up with all sorts of actions that involve 
no questions of law whatever? Many 
of the cases entered on the calen- 
dars are simple partnership disputes, 
breaches of contract and the like— 
matters that relate merely to ques- 
tions of fact or of trade customs. 


The condition has become acute. 
On the nineteenth day of January of 
this year there were 24,000 cases on 
the calendars of the New York Su- 
preme Court. That court has twenty- 
eight judges, one to every 80,000 of 
the population, as provided by the Con- 
stitution of the state. The capacity 
of that court is about 8,000 cases a 
year. Thus, it becomes apparent that 
with 24,000 cases on the calendars it 
may take from two to three years for 
a case to be brought to trial. 

People have been heard to say that 
the old traditions should be eliminated, 
the formalities dispensed with and 
justice speeded up. They forget that 
our courts were created to work with 
deliberation and that the best interests 
of the commonwealth demand that our 
judges carefully weigh, analyze and 
sift the evidence and prepare well- 
yeasoned and learned opinions and 
decisions, which ultimately become 
precedents and guideposts for future 
litigation. 

Who will say that painstaking care, 
study and research are not needed now 
more than ever before? Difficult 
social, industrial and economic: ques- 
tions are cropping up and if these are 
to be determined wisely we must have 


judges who possess a profound and 
critical knowledge of the law and we 
must give these judges time to apply 
that knowledge to actual cases. 


Only 
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by taking from their shoulders the 
great mass of actions involving pure 
questions of fact and referring them 
for prompt determination to the un- 
fettered common sense of the laymen 
can this be done. 

We already have the groundwork 
for a new and supplementary system 
of administering justice which, if 
fully availed of, would relieve the 
regular courts of much of their pent- 
up litigation and leave them freer to 
handle important matters of public 
policy and important and _ intricate 
questions of law. I have in mind the 
machinery for arbitration now avail- 
able, and which in New York State at 
least, as a result of a statute amended 
in 1920, provides a means for deter- 
mining outside the courts of law, 
practically any action, except criminal 
and divorce matters, speedily, inex- 
pensively, and with finality. 

That statute provides that in case 
of any dispute the parties may agree 
on one or more men or women to 
determine the issue. They may, under 
the law, invest these mien or women, 
for the purpose of the particular case, 
with many of the powers of a judge. 
The arbitrators can issue subpoenas 
and bring in witnesses, books and 


papers. They can render and sign 
decisions and awards which the courts 
confirm into judgments, and these 
judgments become final and conclu- 
sive and will be enforced as any other 
judgments in a court of law. 

As a result of that statute, arbitra- 
tion has been given an altogether new 
status in New York State, for no 
longer can arbitration be instituted in 
conjunction with a dispute and then 
discarded willy-nilly at the whim of 
one of the disputants. Now, when an 
arbitrator renders a decision, it be- 
comes binding. That decision will not 
be reviewed in the regular courts in 
the absence of corruption, malfeasance 
and misconduct. 


To take full advantage of the pro- 
visions of the New York statute, there 
was recently launched the Arbitration 
Society of America, composed of dis- 
tinguished judges, lawyers and _ busi- 
ness men. The Society has established 
a Tribunal of Justice, open to the 
public and to the trades for the deter- 
mination of controversies of all kinds, 
excepting criminal and divorce mat- 
ters. 


Many cases already have been 
heard in this Tribunal. Disputes 
which would have dragged through 
the courts for two, three or four years 
have been determined there in a day 
or a week at a cost which, in each 
instance, has been nominal. What is 
more the work of this court has been 
marked by the absence of red tape of 
any kind. 

Let us contrast the operation of this 
tribunal with that of a regular court 
of law. A dispute develops between 
a manufacturer and a dealer. In its 
final analysis it is nothing more or less 
than an honest difference of opinion 
regarding some transaction. If taken 
into court, the chances are the manu- 
facturer will lose a customer, no mat- 
ter what the outcome of the case may 
be ; both will have to wait two or three 
years for the issue to come to trial, 
and, in the end, both will wonder why 
they went to court at all. 

Suppose the dispute relates to a 
transaction involving the sale of 100 
or I,000 cases of tobacco which were 
rejected by the dealer on the grounds 
that the tobacco was not the kind he 
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ordered. When the dispute finally 
comes up in court, the plaintiff has 
three or five witnesses who will swear 
that the tobacco delivered was the 
same as ordered. The defendant will 
have three or five witnesses who will 
swear that after their examination 
they can testify that the tobacco was 
entirely different. The case is then 
submitted to the jury. 

What conclusion will the jurors 
reach when, having retired into the 
jury room, they consider the evidence, 
They will say that here are three ex- 
perts on each side—three say it is the 
same tobacco as ordered and three 
say it is not the same. The evidence 
is equally balanced. They cannot ren- 
der an intelligent verdict and yet they 
are forced to do so. 

Here is how the dispute would be 
determined if submitted to the arbi- 
tration tribunal. After agreeing in 
writing to the settlement of their con- 
troversy by arbitration, the disputants 
would select an arbitrator or arbitra- 
tors or request the society to name 
them. The arbitrator would be a man 
of standing and integrity who pos- 
sesses special knowledge of the tobacco 
business. Each disputant would tell 
his story in his own way, there being 
no ban on any evidence deemed ma- 
terial by the disputants themselves. 
After hearing the evidence the arbi- 
trator would render a decision in 
writing which would be binding and 
final. The entire proceedings would 
consume probably not more than a 
day or two days—certainly, not more 
than a week—and the cost would be 
trivial as compared with the cost of 
an action in a regular court of law. 

Where an issue depends upon a 
question of trade custom or practice 
no high priced expert witnesses are 
needed. The arbitrator, by writing to 
the leaders of the trade, can easily de- 
termine what the custom actually is. 
The cost would be a mere matter of 
postage, but the truth of the matter 
would be established beyond possibil- 
ity of doubt or question. All the 
world knows what expert testimony, 
adduced in a suit at law is, what it 
costs, what it breeds of confusion in 
the minds of a jury, and how it mili- 
tates against the administration of real 
justice. 

Lawyers are not indispensable to 
the operation of the tribunal. Dis- 
putants may conduct their own cases, 
or they may employ lawyers in order 
to insure a more helpful presentation 
of their contentions, but the choice of 
methods rests entirely with the dis- 
putants. These disputants know that, 
if the hearing involves a revelation of 
trade secrets or confidential matters, 
there will be no damaging publicity— 
no publicity at all, if they agree to 
acquiesce in the award of the arbitra- 
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tor, so as to avoid the necessity of 
entering a judgment. 

The society charges only a nominal 
fee for the use of the rooms, equip- 
ment, and services in securing arbi- 
trators, conducting the hearing, etc., 
etc. The society, its officers, or its 
members cannot profit financially 
through, or by, the activities desig- 
nated in the articles of incorporation. 
Its legal status, as a “Membership Cor- 
poration” under the laws of the State 
of New York, is based upon the per- 
formance of a public service, without 
financial profit to officers or members. 
Fees collected are applied toward ex- 
tending the work of the society. 

A splendid reception was accorded 
the new society and its tribunal. 
Judges of our courts, lawyers of 
assured standing, and leaders in the 
business world have all approved of 
it warmly. 

Many trade and commercial orga- 
nizations have adopted resolutions of 
endorsement. Some have affiliated 
and have taken steps to have their 
own boards of arbitration function in 
cooperation with the tribunal society 
believing that in this way bigger and 
better results can be achieved in the 
cause of speedy and economical justice 
than would be possible through the 
work of these unrelated boards, each 
operating independently within the 
restricted limits of a single trade. 

The tribunal differs from the arbi- 
tration boards of the various trades 
in that it is not restricted to any one 
class of controversies or to any one 
trade. Justice Charles L. Guy, of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, has stated that the difficulty 
heretofore with arbitration has been 
the fact that boards were created from 
a single line of industry and that there 
has been no common meeting ground 
where disputants from different fields 
of business could determine their 
differences. 

“There is no doubt” he said, “that 
the tribunal can be made a splendid 
board of arbitration representing 
practically every industry—a board 
before whom men not only in one line 
of business but men dealing with 
others in different lines can come to 
have their question of fact deter- 
mined. 

“Instead of hampering the courts 
in any way it is going to be of tre- 
mendous benefit in improving and re- 
lieving the machinery of the courts 
and it is going to be of the utmost 
benefit to the business men who can- 
not afford to have their time .and 
their patience exhausted in litigation 
which may take three or five years 
before a matter is finally determined.” 

The activities of the society will 
not be limited to New York City or to 
the state. The society will endeavor 
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to spread the principle of arbitra- 
tion throughout the country and to 
educate the public in other states as to 
the benefits to be derived through the 
kind of arbitration now possible in 
New York. 

Representatives of the society are 
addressing groups of business men 
and appearing at public meetings. An 
effort is being made to develop the 
codperation of all trade bodies to the 
end that a more intelligent under- 
standing of the practical value of 
commercial arbitration may be created 
and the existing and properly func- 
tioning arbitration boards, especially 
those maintained by trade organiza- 
tions, more generally utilized. 

With the codperation of business 
bodies and public-spirited organiza- 
tions generally the society will conduct 
national activities in the interest of 
the enactment of a uniform arbitration 
act by all of the states as well as the 
enactment of a law by Congress mak- 
ing all agreements to arbitrate binding 
in such matters as come within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts, 
while giving to the decisions of the 
arbitrators the same finality as is 
provided by the New York State stat- 
ute. 

A proposed tentative uniform state 
arbitration act has already been out- 
lined by the society. Its provisions 
follow: 

I. Arbitration Agreements. 

A provision in a written contract to 
settle by arbitration a controversy 
thereafter arising between the parties 
to a contract, or a submission here- 
after entered into between two or 
more persons to arbitrate an existing 
controversy—shall be valid, enforcible 
and irrevocable. 

II. Matters to be Arbitrated. 

Any controversy or dispute which 
might be the subject of a court action 
—except criminal or divorce matters 
—may be submitted to arbitration. 


III. Effect of an Award. 

A judgment of a court of record 
may be rendered upon the Arbitrator’s 
Award, and it shall have the same 
force and effect and may be enforced 
as a judgment in a court action. 

IV. Remedy in Case of Default. 

A party aggrieved by the failure, 
neglect or refusal of another to per- 
form under a contract or submission 
providing for arbitration, may obtain 
from a court of record an order sum- 
marily directing that such arbitration 
proceed in the manner provided for 
in such contract or submission. 

V. The Naming of Arbitrators. 

The method of naming or appoint- 
ing the arbitrators may be provided 
for in the contract or submission, but 
if no method is provided they shall 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Fifty-Seven Varicties Of Food Laws 


Troubles of the oleomargarine men are particularly burdensome 
and the strict observance of some regulations immediately 
becomes a violation of the Federal or contiguous State statutes 


By J. S. ABBOTT 


Secretary, Institute of Margarin Manufacturers 


reap, manufacture and_ sell, 

expect food control officials to 
possess those qualifications that have 
been set down by all great thinkers 
as indispensable in all good public 
officers and to enforce the laws which 
they are commissioned to enforce in 


Fee tle ans those who sow and 


harmony with such qualifications. 
The qualifications which William 
Penn said public officials should 


have are “ability, honesty, dispatch, 
patience and impartiality.” His opin- 
ion is perhaps a good “composite” of 
the opinions of all great thinkers. “A 
ruler who appoints any man to an 
office, when there is in his dominions 
another man better qualified for it, 
sins against God and against the 
. State,” is a maxim of the Koran. 
President Wilson once remarked 
rather humorously but philosophically 
that all any man can do in the appoint- 
ment of public officials is to appoint 
the best men he can find and then 
watch and see whether they grow or 
just swell up. Officials selected with 
these considerations in mind will en- 
force the laws in harmony with the 
sound American Doctrine of a Square 
Deal which was emphasized by that 
distinguished American citizen, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He put that doctrine 
in the following language: 

“In a Republic such as ours the only 
safety is to stand neither for nor 
against any man because he is rich or 
because he is poor, because he is en- 
gaged in one occupation or another, 
because he works with his brains or 
because he works with his hands. We 
must treat each man on his worth and 
merit as a man. We must see that 
each is given a Square Deal, because 
he is entitled to no more and should 
receive no less. 

“We need to keep in mind that he 
is the worst enemy of this country 
who would strive to separate its 
people along the lines of section 
against section, of creed against creed, 
or of class against class.” 

On the matter of ability, food con- 
trol officials entering upon their off- 
cial duties are expected to grow 
rather than to just swell up. Accord- 
ing to William Penn, “he that under- 
stands not his employment, whatever 
else he knows, must be unfit for it, 
and the public suffers by his inex- 


pertness.” A food official once re- 
marked in my hearing that he felt very 
incompetent in the performance of his 
duties. He had not had time to get 
more than a very superficial knowl- 
edge of the thousand and one different 
kinds of industries which he was com- 
missioned to supervise. He was, he 
said, like a Georgia fish pond, cover- 
ing the whole world and not knee deep 
anywhere. It is a big job for anyone 
to learn what is necessary for a food 
official to know about these numerous 
industries. The more he knows about 
them and about the men who are run- 
ning them, the saner he will be in his 
evaluation of business men and the 
less bureaucratic he will be in his ad- 
ministration of the laws. 

The growth of officials will be 
healthy and vigorous in proportion to 
the degree of codperation between 
them and the trade as well as between 
each other. The trade expects officials 
to meet it half way. When such co- 
operation gets under good headway 
it will soon be learned that officials 
are not the only citizens rendering a 
public service. ‘he trade is render- 
ing just about as valuable a public 
service as that which public officials 
in any capacity are rendering. Those 
who sow and reap, manufacture and 
sell, are just about as important units 
in a body politic as those who are 
employed by the state, especially so in 
this age of a very great division of 
labor. 

It is not enough that food control 
officials know the composition of food- 
stuffs and the manufacturing process 
used in their preparation for market 
and for consumption. It is not 
enough that they know the nomencla- 
ture, technical and current, used in 
their identification. It is not enough 
that they know the particular laws 
that they have to enforce. These re- 
quirements of them are matters of 
course. 

There was a time, however, when 
a food official felt that he had per- 
formed his whole duty whenever he 
had driven a carload of adulterated 
foodstuffs out of his own state or dis- 
trict regardless of how many Ameri- 
can citizens in other jurisdictions were 
injured or defrauded by it. There 
was a time when an Official who had 
discovered that a particular dairy was 


the source of a diphtheria epidemic 
would stop the sale of the milk in his 
own jurisdiction and consider it none 
of his business where such milk went 
or whose lives it endangered outside 
of his own baliwick. 

But a broader conception of his 
responsibility now obtains and a sane 
official knows that if he helps his 
neighbor official to protect his neigh- 
bor’s tribe he may in turn receive help 
from his neighbor in the protection of 
his own tribe. A knowledge of the 
laws and of the difficulties and re- 
quirements of marketing foodstuffs 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our entire country is highly important 
to those who want to administer laws 
with the greatest good to the greatest 
number and with justice as well as 
with vigor. The importance of such 
a knowledge of laws and regulations 
could be illustrated by almost any man 
in any industry in this country. 

There are many state and federal 
laws relating to the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine. They would 
make a volume. And the regulations 
for their enforcement would make an 
encyclopedia. There is the federal 
Oleomargarine Law, administered by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. There are several revenue laws 
relating to the levying. and the col- 
lection of taxes, affecting it and ad- 
ministered by the same bureau. There 
is the Federal Meat Inspection Act, 
administered by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There is the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, ad- 
nunistered by the Bureau of Chemis- 
try of the same department. There 
are the oleomargarine laws and the 
general food laws of each of the several 
states of the United States (with only 
a few exceptions), administered by 
food, dairy, and drug officials. Some 
of these oleomargarine laws are actu- 
ally administered by officials who are 
by law commissioned and directed to 
promote the development of indus- 
tries in competition with the oleo- 
margarine industry. 

More than 95 per cent of the 
oleomargarine manufactured is now 
packed in cartons. The labels of every 
one of these cartons have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Internal 
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Revenue. Every one that is used for 
packing oleomargarine containing any 
animal fat has been approved by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and bears 
the legend, “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed by the Department of Agri- 
culture,’ which means that every in- 
gredient of the product as well as the 
buildings in which the product is made 
comes up to the requirements of the 
federal government. 

If a margarin manufacturer does 
not do what either one of these gov- 
ernment bureaus tells him to do, the 
bureau can close up his factory with- 
out a trial by a judge or a jury. The 
Revenue Bureau requires of wholesale 
dealers in and manufacturers of oleo- 
_margarine a report of what amounts 
to a copy of the invoice of each and 
every shipment of oleomargarine 
manufactured or sold by them, that is, 
the name and address of the consignee 
and the quantity shipped. The federal 
government in other words controls 
the manufacturing and labeling of 
oleomargarine and follows it right 
down to the small retailer who is also 
under license and consequent rigid 
control. The federal government even 
requires manufacturers to report 
monthly the kinds and the quantities 
of the several ingredients used in 
making the product. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has a regulation to the effect that no 
sign or device or word can be put 
on a shipping case of oleomargarine 
unless the word oleomargarine appears 
underneath it. We are not permitted 
to put the word oleomargarine above 
it, or to the left of it, or to the right 
of it. If we put the word oleomarga- 
rine underneath it, we are under cer- 
tain circumstances, required by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to print 
other matter with it. By the time we 
comply wth all the regulations con- 
cerning it, it would be just about as 
visible as a black cat in a midnight 
storm. 

Again, not a single pound of oleo- 
margarine can be removed from a 
shipping case except and until it is sold 
and ready to be delivered to the pur- 
caser. The dealer will not put the 
whole case into a small refrigerator 
to protect the goods. He is not al- 
lowed to take out the unit carton 
packages as he does butter packages 
and put them into the ice box. Se he 
either will not handle oleomargarine 
or he lets it stay out on the counter 
with the crackers. 

The margarin industry is on record 
in favor of a retail package, and no 
other, sealed with a revenue stamp so 
that this difficulty of marketing can 
be obviated. But we have been un- 
able to get a Committee of Congress 
to give us even a hearing for such 
relief. 
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For many years the federal govern- 
ment required retail dealers in oleo- 
margarine to put the word oleomarga- 
rine, the net weight, and the name and 
address of the retail dealer on the 
paper bag or on the sheet of wrapping 
paper used by the dealer for wrap- 
ping oleomargarine for the customer. 
This was so even in cases of prints of 
margarin in cartons, which cartons, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue now 
requires and always has required to 
bear a statement of the net weight and 
the word oleomargarine. Such a 
duplication of statements was clearly 
an unnecessary and troublesome ex- 
pense. It cost the margarin industry 
$50,000 or $60,000 per annum, and 
did not help anybody but the rubber 
stamp manufacturer. Three states 
still have the requirement, but it has 
been abolished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The State of Iowa says we must 
label oleomargarine with the words, 
“A substitute for butter.” Minnesota 
next door has made such a label un- 
lawful in its confines. You can imag- 
ine how difficult or annoying it is to a 
wholesale dealer in oleomargarine in 
Keokuk to comply with the laws of 
both states. If by chance a careless 
shipping clerk ships the wrong pack- 
age into one of these states, a dealer 
is prosecuted and convicted and 
branded as a bad, citizen and every 
dairy journal in the land features the 
case as an indication of what a bad 
set we are. 

The oleomargarine industry is even 
prohibited by the laws of some states 
from telling what oleomargarine is. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there is 
not a pound of oleomargarine adver- 
tised in this country but what milk, 
or skimmed milk, or butter or two of 
these foodstuffs, as well as wholesome 
edible fats and oils are used in its 
manufacture, some states make it un- 
lawful to advertise this fact. We have 
actually been prosecuted for using the 
word “churned” in advertising our 
product, notwithstanding the fact that 
we put ripened milk and fats and oils 
in a sure enough cow churn and turn 
the churn until the mixture is what is 
called oleomargarine. The laws do 
not provide that we shall not use such 
terms in a way that is false or mis- 
leading. That would be a perfectly 
proper provision. They provide that 
we shall not use them in any manner. 
One of the states that has such a law 
has another law requiring us to name 
the ingredients on the label of oleo- 
margarine. If we comply with one of 
these laws we violate the other and are 
advertised as crooks. 

If everything were put on a package 
of oleomargarine that is required by 
the various states and by the federal 
government, you could not tell it from 
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a Chinese rebus. It is impossible for 
any margarin manufacturer doing 
business in every state in the Union to 
use a standard container. 

But what is the answer and what 
have food control officials to do with 
these conditions? On the theory as 
set forth in the first part of this arti- 
cle that officials are able, honest, and 
impartial, that they do not represent 
any class or creed or sect, that they 
give every man a square deal, that they 
do not oppress a legalized industry 
helping to market agricultural prod- 
ucts in a palatable and wholesome 
form, they should have and do have 
much to do with such laws and regula- | 
tions, not only as they affect the oleo- 
margarine industry but as they affect 
every other food industry in this 
country. In many places food offi- 
cials have actually and _ properly 
drafted some good and wholesome 
bills that have been enacted into 
law on their recommendations. Their 
counsel is always desired and earnestly 
sought by lawmakers, state and fed- 
eral, in all matters relating to food 
control. They and those who have 
gone before them are responsible for 
many of these laws and regulations. 
And they will continue to wield, and 
very properly so, a powerful influence 
in this particular field. 

The important question to the trade 
is. “How can these laws and the 
regulations for their enforcement be 
made effective and uniform, or at 
least unconflicting?” In my humble 
opinion there is but one answer. I 
have given it and repeated it so often, 
as an official and as a member of The 
Third House, that I hesitate to do so 
again. It is “codperation between 
food control officials and the trade.” 
And I know of but one way for 
these two groups to begin func- 
tioning with the hope of reaching such 
a goal. You can invite the trade asso- 
ciations of all or of the important 
food industries of this country to pre- 


-pare briefs for you on “The Difficul- 


ties of Complying with the Food Laws 
of this Country.” Ask them to write 
such briefs in plain English language, 
pointing out comprehensively, as 

have tried to do very briefly for illus- 
tration, the conflicting and useless 
phases of law and regulations that 
work an actual, not a theoretical hard- 
ship, on industry without any conse- 
quent protection whatever to the con- 
sumer or to government. Then ap- 
point appropriate committees of your 
fellow officials to study such briefs 
and report back to you their findings 
with their recommendations. The 
industries can publish such reports if 
you cannot and make them a part of 
the literature on this great problem of 
Food Control. Information of this 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Our Business Dominions-—Philippines 


Government strong and stable, business on a sane plane, labor 
efficient and plentiful, people fairly contented and ,Americans ° 
interested in many of the greatest and most successful projects 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By VICENTE VILLAMIN 


Secretary, Philippine-American Chamber of Commerce 


over the Philippines nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. It 
has meant progress and contentment 
to a worthy and aspiring people. In- 
deed the work of America in the Phil- 
ippines carries a patent of nobility. 
_ The Philippines is verily a lucky 
country. Nature has favored her with 
rich and varied natural resources; and 
the United States Tariff Law admits 
her products to her best and biggest 
market free of the high duty that is 
levied on her competitors. This law, 
by the way, is the compendium of op- 
portunities for the Philippines and 
should find its place in the curriculum 
of the schools. Therein may be learned 
the deep romance of the life of a coun- 
try in the community of nations. 

The country produces hemp, sugar, 
cocoanut oil, copra, tobacco, lumber, 
gums, shells, medicinal plants and 
other tropical products; and has rich 
deposits of gold, silver, copper, iron, 
manganese, coal, asbestos, guano, phos- 
phates, sulphur, mineral waters, petro- 
leum, gas, cement and salt. The indus- 
tries are fairly developed while the 
mineral resources are but scantily ex- 
ploited. It is interesting to note that 
approximately 70 per cent of the coun- 
try’s area is public domain and that but 
a small fraction of the arable lands is 
under cultivation. Capital is the open- 
sesame to bigger production and the 
entry of more of it is the most welcome 
thing. 

The configuration of the country has 
many natural advantages. Its contour 
is such as to render access to seaports 
easy; and its division into more than 
7,000 islands simplifies the problem of 
transportation. The country is covered 
with a net-work of 6,000 miles of good 
roads, of which 3,000 miles are classi- 
fied as first-class. The net tonnage en- 
gaged in ocean shipping is in excess of 
1,200,000, of which approximately 
700,000 fly the American flag. It is 
significant that freight rates to Manila 
from the United States are lower than 
to Honolulu despite the farther distance 
of the former of more than 4,000 miles. 

The Philippines is at the focal point 
of the trade highways to the great and 
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growing markets of the East. And 
Manila, situated on the land-locked bay 
where Admiral Dewey made naval his- 
tory, bids fair to be a leading entre-pot 
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of the Orient. Within a radius of 
1,700 miles more than 125,000,000 
people live; and within 3,500 miles 
dwell more than one-half of the 
world’s population. 

America found in the country a peo- 
ple who for three centuries had been 
under the influence of Western civili- 
zation. Spain had done so much for 
them. Their standard of living is high 
in that part of the world, and their 
individual buying power higher than 
any people in the Far East. A large 
proportion of the population own their 
farms; Government efforts are being 
directed to the extension of this condi- 
tion. Filipinos are partial to America 
and to American undertakings. This 
is, of course, only just and natural. 
Ten million souls regarding America 
as their real friend is not a negligible 
asset either in war or in peace. 

The Government s strong and stable. 
Liberalism and progressiveness are the 
keynote of the situation. The univer- 
sal tendency to too much government 
was evident at the outset of things but 
its progress has already been arrested 
and stayed. The laws are generally 
helpful and are further liberalized as 


conditions warrant and the necessity 
for desired legislation is pointed out. 
Tax burdens are surprisingly light 
and their distribution fairly equitable. 
Labor is plentiful and fairly efficient, 
Filipino workers being known for their 
industry and loyalty. 

America has always sent her good 
and able citizens to administer the af- 
fairs of the country in collaboration 
with the Filipinos themselves. The 
present Governor-General, Leonard 
Wood, has added, by his highly con- 
structive work, new lustre to Ameri- 
ca’s name overseas and accentuated the 
cause for gratitude of the Filipino peo- 
ple to America. His predecessors, 
high-minded and noble Americans, one 
and all, have aided immeasurably in 
the upbuilding of the country. Their 
only rivalry was in who could do more 
good to the people of the Philippines. 

American capital has been a big fac- 
tor in the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country. Considering, 
however, the tremendous investment 
possibilities the country offers, its ag- 
gregate amount is not such as to awe 
even the possessor of the timid dollar 
overmuch. It is suggestive, neverthe- 
less, of a tendency that flotations of 
Government and private bonds in the 
United States financial markets at low 
domestic rate of interest are absorbed 
promptly. Governor-General Wood, 
in his message to the Legislature, this 
year, emphatically declared that for- 
eign investments in the Philippines are 
safe, in fact, safer than in many older 
countries. And this is so not because 
of the Army and Navy or the pro- 
verbially busy Marines. 

It is worthy of note that the Philip- 
pine Government is presently embarked 
upon a remarkable program of Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation— 
controlling the Philippine National 
Bank and the industrial concerns that 
it created, owning and operating 800 
miles of railway, exploiting natural 
resources and, through the Philippine 
National Development Company, par- 
ticipating in the commercial and indus- 
trial activity of the country. General 
Frank McIntyre, chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs in Washington, than 
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whom there is no better posted man 
on the Philippines, in his report to the 
Secretary of War, stated that these 
private and quasi-public enterprises 
were undertaken by the Philippine 
Government only after prolonged ef- 
forts to interest .private capital had 
failed; that the purpose was to co- 
operate with, not to obstruct, private 
enterprise; and that the Government, 
in furtherance of this idea, was eager 
to show what could be accomplished 
becoming the pioneer itself and assum- 
ing all risks in the work of discovery. 
That these were the actuating motives 
is accepted in all quarters without cavil. 
The relaxation of Government control 
as rapidly as conditions permit and 
public welfare demands is the present 
policy. I trust I have not made any 
suggestion here that business in the 
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success is a credit to American enter- 
prise outside of continental United 
States and incidently constitutes a de- 
finition of efficiency and square-dealing. 
Charles Swift, president, and John H. 
Pardee, president of the management 
corporation, are leading personages in 
Philippine affairs. 

A tremendous mercantile organiza- 
tion that brought in men and money in 
plenty is the- Pacific Commercial Com- 
pany. This concern imports more than 
any other firm in the country and is 
among the largest exporters of Phil- 
ippine produce. Its sales organization 
is the most thorough-going in the Far 
East and its advertising campaigns, 
which ranged from! outright selling to 
instructing the public in forming cor- 
porations, securing franchises, conduct- 
ing commercial operations, and such 
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Philippines is hampered in any way by 
Government activity for the Philippine 
Government is in fact most liberal to 
private undertakings. 

Among the first who have shown 
their faith in the future of the coun- 
try were the men behind the Manila 
Electric Company. They have seen 
their judgment decisively upheld by 
the signal prosperity of the enterprise 
and the very high regard in which it 
is held by the public. This firm owns 
and operates some fifty miles of elec- 
tric trolley, provides the lighting of 
the city and furnishes power to the 
plants in and around the city of Manila, 
which is both the commercial and in- 
dustrial center of the Philippines. Its 


like, has been a great factor in better- 
ing the standard of living. 

It opened stock depots in centers of 
population all over the archipelago and 
instituted a system of more direct deal- 
ing with the consumer. This scheme 
in a country like the Philippines must 
eventually develop into an institution 
that will make for efficiency in service 
and reasonableness in the cost to the 
consumer. The country knows the 
Pacific Commercial Company as the 
biggest distributor of imported mer- 
chandise, its brands already being 
household words in every nook and 
corner of the archipelago. One inter- 
esting feature of its activity is the trad- 
ing of imported*goods with Philippine 
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staples at points of production of the 
latter, the company operating half a 
dozen launches and schooners for the 
purpose. The concern also owns sugar 
centrals, tin, cigar, button and candy 
factories. With the rehabilitation of 
economic conditions the Pacific Com- 
mercial Company is entering upon a 
life of great activity. Able Americans 
like Edward B. Bruce, John M. Swit- 
zer and Horace Pond direct the des- 
tiny of the company. 

One of America’s foremost and con- 
servative international traders, Henry 
W. Peabody and Company, did sub- 
stantial business in the Philippines even 
before American occupation. The In- 
ternational Harvester Company is rep- 
resented by Macleod and Company, 
which it controls. The Macleods have 
been in the country for more than three 
decades and have established a prosper- 
ous business in hemp and shipping. 
William S. Macleod, the representative 
of the company in New York, is an 
authority on things Philippine and is 
known throughout the country. 


Admittedly one of the most success- 
ful business men in the Islands is Wil- 
liam H. Anderson, a West Point grad- 
uate and a man of affairs. His firm, 
imports almost exclusively from the 
United States. He is financially inter- 
ested in the important firm of Catton- 
Neil and controls the electrical estab- 
lishment of Erlanger and Galinger, 
which is one of the biggest of its kind 
in Manila. Heacock and Company im- 
ports jewelry, silverware, watches and 
clocks while Squires-Bingham brings 
in the sporting goods and camera sup- 
plies. The Philippine education is the 
book emporium of the country and 
Frank and Company leads in office 
equipment and supplies. Levy Her- 
manos sell two most expensive things: 
diamonds and cars. Velasco & Com- 
pany, Siglo XX and Brias-Roxas have 
department stores. . 


E. C. MacCullough, who started in 
an humble way in the early days of 
American occupation, is a most suc- 
cessful and substantial merchant. Wal- 
ter E. Olsen, who started with a corner 
cigar stand, became one of the largest 
exporters of cigars to the United 
States. 


The Philippines has a natural monop- 
oly in hemp fiber. Extensive experi- 
ments to grow the hemp plant in other 
tropical countries have failed thus far. 
It is not competed against by any other 
fiber; its use in rope manufacturing 
cannot be well displaced. The market 
for this staple is world-wide. There is 
growing a local industry of making 
rope for export. The Filipino enter- 
prise of Feliciano Sisters is the pioneer 
in this. Johnson-Pickett and Yn- 
chausti are manufacturers of rope. — 
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The partnership firm of Hanson & 
Orth is an important exporter of hemp 
fiber. Its head, Charles D. Orth, is 
vice-president of the Philippine-Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce. The 
Columbian Rope Company has a buy- 
ing agency in Manila. The Plymouth 
Cordage Company is the biggest con- 
sumer of Manila hemp in the United 
States while the Whitlock Cordage 
Company specializes in Manila rope. 
As if to honor the premier industry of 
the country the local American Cham- 
ber of Commerce elected a hemp man 
as its first president; the honor, how- 
ever, was passed on to a shoe merchant, 
a former postmaster of Manila. Cap- 
tain C. H. Heath, was the first presi- 
dent. 

The Philippines produces approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons of sugar when it 
can produce ten times that amount eas- 
ily if sufficient capital were available. 
There are modern sugar centrals which 
put out last year the sugar that tested 
the highest degree of polarization of 
the centrifugal sugar imported through 
the port of New York from different 
countries. The acreage suitable to cane 
planting is bigger than in Cuba. The 
soil is as rich and the climate as 
equable. Cuban sugar enters America 
with a duty; the Philippine is admitted 
free. Efforts are already being put 
forth to develop the industry and to 
increase the production. Capital is 
coming. The recent oversubscription 
in San Francisco of the $1,250,000 pre- 
ferred stock of the Calamba Sugar Es- 
tate is a forceful evidence that capital 
is getting acquainted with the pros- 
pects in the Philippines. 

Among the important factors in the 
sugar industry is Welch-Fairchild and 
Company and its affiliated interests. 
They own sugar centrals, operate the 
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Hawau-Philippine mills and manage 
the Mindoro Sugar Company, the last- 
named company owning extensive sug- 
ar plantations on an island about a 
hundred miles from Manila by water. 
Charles J. Welch, the head of the con- 
cern, is the president of the Philippine- 
American Chamber of Commerce while 
George H. Fairchild, was at one time 
a sugar man in Honolulu and a mem- 
ber of the Hawiian Territorial Sen- 
ate. The concern has the backing of 
the Havemeyer interests of New York. 

The sugar plantations are almost all 
owned by Filipinos. Several centrals 
are controlled by them. Among the 
important factors in the industry are 
Esteban de la Rama, Jose Ledesma, 
Justo Javellana, Ruperto Montinola, 
the Pampanga Sugar Co., R. Renton 
Hinds, the Tabacalera, Smith, Bell & 
Company, Warner, Barnes and Com- 





Typical Manila cigar factory 


‘well organized and developed. 


pany and the Philippine National Bank. 

The cocoanut oil industry is hardly 
ten years old, yet the Philippine mills 
furnish the great bulk of the require- 
ments of the soap, margarine and lard 
substitute industries in the United 
States. Inefficient and surplus mills 
are being dismantled and the industry 
is getting on solid basis again after the 
blow it received during the slump of 
the last three years. Carl Hamilton, 
who made oil history in the Philippines 
and aided greatly in the establishment 
of the industry in the country, and 
Dean C. Worcester, have incorporated 
a firm to engage in the cocoanut plan- 
tation business on a big commercial 
scale. The Lord Leverhulme interests 
of London now control three oil mills 
in the Philippines. Among the Fili- 
pinos who were active in the industry 
and amassed big fortunes are Gergorio 
Araneta, Francisco Ortigas, V. Sing- 
son Encarnacion and Mauricio Cruz. 

Franklin Baker, of Philadelphia, has 
recently started a dessicated cocoanut 
factory. This product is protected by 
a heavy duty. Ceylon is the source of 
the bulk of this product which is used 
in the confectionery industry. There 
is a demand for cocoanut shells as well 
as for the husks. 

The Philippine Refining Corpora- 
tion, Derham Brothers, the Tabacalera 
and Stevenson & Company are among 
the most important manufacturers of 
cocoanut. oil. 

The cigar and cigarette industry is 
he 


city of Manila manufactures more 


‘cigars than the city of Havana, in 


Cuba. Every precaution is taken to 
insure satisfactory output, the Govern- 
ment maintaining a system of inspec- 
tion at the source and at point of des- 
tination. In the United States, Charles 
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The Cristobal Oil Mills 


Bond and David Morris, two very effi- 
cient and faithful government servants, 
look after the interests of the industry. 
In Manila the factories employ around 
20,000 workers. The American de- 
mand for Manila cigars is steadily in- 
creasing. The Germinal, an all-Fili- 
pino concern, managed by Mauro Prie- 
to, is one of the best known enterprises 
and has succeeded in building brands 
in this market. The Tabacalera, La 
Insular, Manila Commercial, Maria 
Cristina and Samson Hermanos are 
among the largest manufacturers and 
exporters of cigars. No industry has 
such limitless possibilities as the tobac- 
co industry. The growing of wrapper 
tobacco, which is protected by a heavy 
tariff, is one of the most excellent op- 
portunities in this line. Only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of suitable lands 
is under cultivation on account of want 
of capital. 


In mining and dredging there is con- 
siderable activity and results have been 
flattering. In no field has conservative 
capital a greater prospect than in its 
employment to disembowel the rich 
mineral deposits of the Philippines. 
Disinterested experts declare that the 
biggest gold dredging area and the rich- 
est placer grounds combined with the 
easiest methods are located in the Phil- 
ippines. The Gumaus dredge during 
four and one-half years’ operation av- 
eraged 37c. a yard for every yard of 
dirt handled, which is far and away 
greater than any known record any- 
where. August Heise, a mining engi- 
neer of international experience, built 
the first quartz mill in the Islands and 
is among the most instrumental in 
bringing into existence the mining in- 
dustry on a paying investment basis. 
Frank B. Ingersoll, long identified with 
the industry, formulated most of the 
mining legislation of the country ; while 
Henry B. McCoy heads the Colorado 
Mining Company, one of the highest 
dividend-paying concerns in the Phil- 
ippines. In the temperate regions of 
central Luzon the Benguet Consolli- 


dated and Mining Company owns val- 
uable properties and reports great pros- 
perity. 
The lumber industry is rapidly gain- 
ing in importance. America is getting 
acquainted with Philippine woods and 
is demanding them in constantly in- 
creasing quantity. About 60,000 square 
miles of the area of the country is cov- 
ered with virgin forest which is esti- 
mated to yield 192,000,000,000 board 
feet of the finest and most durable 
wood known. About three-quarters of 
the trees in these vast forests are of 
the dipterocarp family, generally 
known in the United States as Phil- 
ippine mahogany. American sawmills 
and equipments are in operation and 
are giving satisfactory results. Tua- 
son-Sampedro, Jacinto-Palma, Dee C. 
Chuan, Norton-Harrison, Rafael 
Gotauco are among the owners of im- 
mense forest concessions and are work- 
ing them. 

Other industries which are rapidly 
growing are the embroidery, straw hat, 
kapok, pearl and shell, fruit and oil- 
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bearing nuts. There are obtainable in 
commercial quantities chicle, papain, 
paper pulp, tanning materials and med- 
icinal plants. 

There is a large production of corn. 
Rice, the first article of diet of the 
people, is being imported from neigh- 
boring countries despite the vast idle 
tracts of land suitable to rice growing. 
Its importation however has appreci- 
ably decreased on account of the in- 
crease in local rice acreage; in fact the 
optimists among rice-planters predict 
that the near future will see the Phil- 
ippines exporting rice. 

The country is pastoral; but both 
meat on the hoof and refrigerated is 
imported. Cattle-raising is receiving 
more attention now. The efforts are 
directed to develop disease resistant 
and bigger animals. By a process of 
selection and breeding there is no rea- 
son why the pastoral industry should 
not thrive in the Islands. 

The rubber industry has a bright fu- 
ture. 

Filipinos have fairly kept abreast 
with the advance of the country in 
finance, commerce and industry. It is 
a most happy augury for the future of 
the country that the tendency among 
them is towards business affairs and 
economic statesmanship. 

The firm of Roces and Company is 
deserving of mention as the only Fili- 
pino concern maintaining its own of- 
fices in New York City. It has large 
financial resources. Its first agent 
here, Catalino Lavadia, is among the 
best posted Filipinos on economic con- 
ditions outside of the Philippines. The 
Yek Hua Trading Company, affiliated 
with the China Banking Corporation, is 
headed by Albino Zycip, a leader of the 
young generation, lawyer, banker and 
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factor in social and civic affairs. M. 
Limjap, Juan B. Alegre, Carlos Palan- 
ca and Jose Velasco are successful 
merchants. 

The wealthiest man in the country is 
Vicente Madrigal who amassed a big 
fortune in the coal and shipping busi- 
ness during the war. He is now en- 


_ gaged in ocean shipping, manufacture 


of oil and import of coal and other ar- 


ticles. Teodoro R. Yangco, known far ° 


and wide for his philanthropies and 


- his public-spiritedness, owns ships, dry 


docks, markets, stores and manufactur- 
ing plants while the Earnshaw interests 
own big slipways, shipbuilding and 
general construction plants. Benito 
Legarda is heavily interested in indus- 
trial enterprises and is rated as one of 
the richest men in the country. 

The firm of Fernandez Hermanos 
operates a good portion of the inter- 
island tonnage, controls engineering 
plants, imports iron and steel and ma- 
chinery and does a big insurance busi- 
ness. Its head is Ramon J. Fernandez, 
an engineer educated in Europe, econ- 
omist and statesman. This firm is a 
standing evidence of Filipino efficiency. 

Unquestionably the strongest Amer- 
ican bank in the country, and for that 
matter in the Far East, is the Interna- 


tional Banking Corporation, which is 
owned by the National City Bank of 
New York. With the Pacific Com- 
mercial it is housed in the Pacific 
Building, the most superb office struc- 
ture in the Orient. The other banks 
are the Asia Banking Corporation, the 
Chinese-American Bank, Philippine 
Trust Company, Bank of the Philip- 
pine Islands, Yokahoma Specie Bank, 
the Chartered Bank of India, Austra- 
lia and China and the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

The foregoing should give a fair 
idea of the economic life of the Phil- 
ippines. It is a life of bountiful pos- 
sibilities. America cannot overlook an 
inviting opportunity for economic ex- 
pansion in a country where the Ameri- 
can flag waves supreme and adored. 
There is a country where merely “tick- 
ling the soil a yam smiles.” There is 
a people who say to America: “We 
are co-workers in the portentous task 
of nation-building here, let us exert 
ourselves more, and let us both reap 
more abundant returns in substance and 
satisfaction.” 

Already there is going on between 
the two countries a swelling commerce 
of ideas and commodities. It is lead- 


ing truly to close spiritual and econom- 
ic rapprochement that is both benefi- 
cial and elevating. Expectedly out of 
the pregnant complexities of setting up 
a new order ghouls of despair and dis- 
aster were born. But the uniform and 
orderly progress of the country has 
caused terrific mortality among them, 
and that once pampered tribe is lost to 
complete extinction. The Damon-and- 
Phythias friendship, so to speak, that 
exists between the peoples of America 
and the Philippines will survive out- 
rageous circumstances and the deluge 
of years. 

The Philippines is on the threshold 
of solid prosperity. The market in 
America of her leading exports—hemp, 
sugar, cocoanut oil and tobacco—has 
fairly revived and is showing firmness 
and continuing improvement. The 
crisis is past. The country has settled 
down seriously to work. The business 
field is being cleaned of debris. Those 
who deserved to disappear have made 
their exit. Confidence is fairly re- 
stored. Conditions are inalterably 
headed to stability. Why should not 
the very immediate future be laden 
with hopes realized and plans com- 
pleted? 


Farm Wages Compared With Others 


Measured in purchasing power, agricultural pay, represented by 
the prices paid for crops, is lower than before the war, while 
pay of other workers is higher measured in dollars or otherwise 


in the organized industries with 
the wages received by the farmer, 
as represented in the price he gets for 
the things he grows. The value of in- 
come, whether it be in the form of 
wages or of money received for sales 
of products, is represented not in dol- 
lars and cents but in what that income 
will buy by its purchasing power. 
Take the average wage received by 
the coal miner for mining a ton of 
coal. In 1913 this wage per ton would 
buy 1.1 bushels of corn in Iowa; in 
1921 it would buy 2.5 bushels of corn 
in Iowa. In 1913 the ton wage would 
buy .7 of a bushel of wheat in North 
Dakota; in 1921 .g of a bushel. In 
1913 it would buy 4.7 pounds of cot- 
ton in Texas; in 1921 8.5 pounds. In 
1913 7 pounds of hog in Nebraska; in 
1921 14 pounds. In 1913 8 of a 
bushel of potatoes in New York; in 
1921 1.2 bushel. In 1913 11 pounds 
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of sheep in Wyoming; in 1921 18 
pounds. In 1913 1.6 bushel of oats in 
Illinois; in 1921 3.1 bushels. In 1913 
2.4 pounds of butter in Missouri; in 
1921 3.2 pounds. 
Taking the average yearly earnings 
of railroad employes, we find that in 
1913 the yearly wage would buy 1,492 
bushels of corn in Iowa, and in 1921 
4,112 bushels. It would buy 1,028 
bushels of wheat in North Dakota in 
1913; in 1921 1,406 bushels. In 1913 
it would buy 6,449 pounds of cotton in 
Texas: and in 1921 13,934 pounds. 
It would buy in 1913 102 hundred- 
weight of hogs in Nebraska; and in 
1921 237 hundredweight. It would 
buy 148 hundredweight of sheep in 
Wyoming in 1913; and in 1921 206 
hundredweight. In 1913 it would buy 
1,087 bushels of potatoes in New 
York; in 1921 1,916 bushels. In 1913 
2,174 bushels of oats in Illinois; in 
1921 5,109 bushels. _In 1913 3,309 


pounds of butter in Missouri; in 1921 
5,285 pounds. 


In 1913 the freight revenue per ton 
mile received by the railroads would 
buy 1.4 bushels of corn in Iowa; in 
1921 this revenue per ton mile would 
buy 3.1 bushels of corn in Iowa. In 
1913 I bushel of wheat in North Da- 
kota; in 1921 1.1 bushel. In 1913 6.1 
pounds of cotton in Texas; in 1921 
10.5 pounds. In 1913 10 pounds of 
hogs in Nebraska; in 1921 18 pounds. 
In 1913 1 bushel of potatoes in New 
York; in 1921 1.5 bushel, In 1913 
I4 pounds of sheep in Wyoming; in 
1921 22 pounds. In 1913 2.1 bushels 
of oats in Illinois; in 1921 3-9 bushels. 
In 1913 3.1 pounds of butter in Mis- 
sourl; in 1921 4 pounds. 


In 1913 the price of a ton of coal 
f. o. b. the mine would buy 2.4 bushels 
of corn in Iowa; in 1921 6.2 bushels; 
in July, 1922, 9.3 bushels. It would 
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buy in 1913 1.7 bushels of wheat in 
North Dakota; in 1921 2.2 bushels; 
in July, 1922, 4.4 bushels. In 1913 it 
would buy 10.4 pounds of cotton in 
Texas; in 1921 21.1 pounds; in July, 
1922, 22.9 pounds. In 1913 16 pounds 
of hogs in Nebraska; in 1921 36 
pounds; in July, 1922, 53 pounds. In 
I913 1.8 bushel of potatoes in New 
York; in 1921 2.9 bushels; in July, 
1922 4.7 bushels. In 1913 24 pounds 
of sheep in Wyoming; in 1921 
45 pounds; in July, 1922, 70 pounds. 
In 1913 3.5 bushels of oats in Illinois ; 
in 1921 7.7 bushels; in July, 1922, 14.2 
bushels. In 1913 5.4 pounds of but- 
ter in Missouri; in 1921 8 pounds; in 
July, 1922, 16.1 pounds. 

In fairness it should be noted that 
before the corn, wheat, hogs, sheep, 
cotton, butter, or other farm products 
get to the consumer’s table, a good 
deal has been added to the price the 
farmer receives. This margin between 
the farmer and the consumer has con- 
siderably increased during the past 
eight years, but it is also fair to note 
that a good deal of this increase has 
been due to the increase in wages of 
the people who handle these products. 


What these figures show is that 
the wages of the farmer, as repre- 
sented by the prices paid for his 
crops, are lower than his wages were 
before the war, measured in pur- 
chasing power, while the wages of 
the workman, and especially in or- 
ganized industries, are considerably 
higher than they were before the 
war, whether measured in dollars 
and cents or in purchasing power. 

The purchasing power of the wages 
of the railway employe in 192I was 51 
per cent greater than in 1913. The 
purchasing power of the wages of the 
coal miner in I92I was 30 per cent 
greater than in 1913. The purchas- 
ing power of the farm hand who works 
for wages in 192I was 4 per cent less 
than 1913, while the purchasing power 
of the farmer himself was, on an aver- 
age, from 25 to 45 per cent less than 
in 1913. 

In short, the farmers of the coun- 
try, numbering almost one-third of our 
entire population, have borne alto- 
gether the heaviest burden of defla- 
tion. They have endeavored to get 
relief by all lawful means. They have 
appealed to the administration, to Con- 
gress and to every other agency which 
they thought might be able to help 
them, but while making these efforts 
to avoid their heavy losses they have 
not struck. They have not created 
disorders. They have kept on pro- 
ducing and in the face of extraor- 
dinarily low prices have this year 
grown one of the largest crops in 
our entire history. The farmer be- 
lieves in law and order. He believes 
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in government. He believes in fair- 
ness between man and man. He be- 
lieves in working hard and produc- 
ing efficiently. 

If other groups would do as the 
farmer has done, our economic trou- 
bles would soon be over. Prices 
would soon be adjusted to their nor- 
mal relationships. There would be 
work for everybody and at just wages. 

But there are too many people who 
seem to be thinking only of themselves 
and how they can profit at the expense 
of the community at large, and espe- 
cially at the expense of the farmer. 
The farmer is sick and tired of this 
sort of business. He is disgusted with 
these recurring disputes between capi- 
tal and labor, especially as connected 
with the essential industries. He sees 
no reason why such disputes cannot 
and should not be settled in an orderly 
and lawful way and without the in- 
terruptions of service which cost him 
so dearly. 
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The farmer recognizes his obliga- 
tion to produce food, for people must 
eat to live. He demands that both the 
owners of the coal mines and the coal 
miners recognize their equal obliga- 
tion to produce coal, and he demands 
that the management of the railroads 
and the railroad workmen recognize 
also their equal obligation to keep 
trains moving, for unless the food he 


produces is moved promptly to mar- 


ket the people will starve. 

If the various groups in this coun- 
try-are determined to prey upon one 
another and abandon law and order 
for strong arm methods, the farmer 
can take care of himself. He can re- 
duce his production to his own needs. 
He can follow the example of some 
others and refuse to sell what he pro- 
duces. But he does not believe in that 
sort of thing. He knows that such a 
policy would bring about in this great 
Republic exactly the same sort of con- 
ditions that exist in Russia. 





Limiting Cars in Cities 


LAW may be necessary to limit 

the number of pleasure cars and 
taxis that may operate in the streets 
of New York, declared Magistrate 
Frederick B. House in a Traffic Court. 
Facing a “traffic crisis,” he said the 
city might have to ask a legislative act 
or exercise its police power to cut 
down the fleets of automobiles now 
crowding the highways. 

Drawing a picture of machines, 
their number swelling daily, swarming 
over New York’s thoroughfare space, 
Magistrate House said that if the 
yearly percentage of cars in the streets 
increased at the rate of the last two 
years, traffic will come to a standstill 
for want of space to move in. 

“New York City,” he said, “is facing 
a traffic crisis. Right here in this 
court since the beginning of the year 
we have heard about 49,000 cases aris- 
ing out of vehicular traffic in the 
streets and have taken in fines of 
about $500,000. There were too many 
automobiles in the city’s streets in 
1921 and it is getting worse daily 
There is every likelihood that the per- 
centage of increase in 1922 over 1921 


will be greater than the increase of. 


IQ2I Over 1920. 

“That means, and you can’t make it 
too strong, that things will be so bad 
that we shall not be able to carry on. 
Take Fifth avenue these days. There 
are times when standing at the curb, 
one could walk across to the other side 
by going over the tops of cars. They 


are packed from curb to curb with only 
inches between. 

“There is urgent need for more 
traffic policemen. Conditions are dis- 
graceful. Three or four persons are 
killed every day. It must be stopped 
somehow. When we advocate some 
measure to remedy street conditions, 
statements come from some people 
that the remedies suggiested would 
harm business, or at least hamper it. 
Saving human lives is business. 

“As for methods to avoid the pres- 
ent conditions, we have given careful 
consideration to the problems and we 
are almost at a loss for the solution. 
We have held meetings and we have 
discussed it from every angle. The 
great trouble, however, in approach- 
ing the problem, if the fact that Man- 
hattan Borough is so narrow, especi- 
ally in the lower districts. The cross 
streets can’t be widened and as a 
result the avenues are being over- 
worked. I am certain that some of 
the avenues will have to be made one- 
way streets clear through to the Bronx. 
Again, merchants may protest that 
such a method would hinder business, 
but human lives have some value, even 
in this age, and we should take that 
into consideration even at the risk of 
some slight impediment to business. 

“Tf we could only make the motor 
maniacs realize that human lives are 
worth considering, there might be 
fewer street killings. These fellows 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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18 Months Business In Government 


Marked by a signal reduction of expenses; obtaining of payment 


by foreign nations on their debts to this country; straightening 
out of strikes and co-ordination of efforts with the business men 


| HEN the Administration came 
| W into power in March, 1921, 

we were in the midst of the 
greatest commodity crisis in our his- 
tory, wherein prices had fallen an av- 
erage of 40 per cent and the industrial 
productivity of the country was oper- 
ating on less than 60 per cent basis. 
We were confronted with stagnation 
of commerce, business, and industry. 
We were faced with four or five mil- 
lion unemployed. Our commerce was 
suffering from overwhelming taxes. 
The administration of the Government 
was wasteful and extravagant. Our 
expenditures on armament were enor- 
mous and threatened further increases. 
We were still without peace with Ger- 
many and Austria. We were in the 
midst of gigantic naval races with 
Great Britain. We were steadily drift- 
ing into war with Japan. Respect for 
America abroad was at its lowest ebb. 

If we were to have a recuperation 
in business, the first necessity was to 
secure a solid peace. Therefore, peace 
treaties were settled with the former 
enemy, by which American rights were 
protected and business and commercial 
relations with them were restored. 
The Washington Arms Conference was 
summoned, and succeeded in not only 
reducing navies of the entire world, 
but beyond this it settled the two out- 
standing dangers in our generation— 
naval rivalry with England and the ris- 
ing conflict with Japan; re-established 
respect for America throughout the 
world; enabled us to at once reduce 
the expenditure on armaments, and 
saved us from a vast increase of ex- 
penditure had we maintained this race 
of arms. 

The second outstanding mark to be 
attacked was the reduction of govern- 
mental expenditure and taxes. De- 
partments of the Government have been 
vigorously reorganized. Over 58,000 
civilian employes have been discharged. 
The Army has been reduced from 225,- 
000 to 138,000 men. We have reduced 
the Navy from 134,000 men to 94,000 
men. The budget system was created, 
and accounting and codrdination of 
governmental expense was established 
for the first time. 

As a result of hammering for 
economy in every direction the ex- 


By HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce 


penditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been reduced from $5,- 
538,000,000 for the year ended June 
30, 1921, to an expenditure not ex- 
ceeding $3,770,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, for which 
appropriations have already been 
made and the budget settled. There 
has, therefore, been a reduction in 
expenditure by $1,768,000,000. 

In the meantime, between March 3, 
1921, and September 30, 1922, the na- 
tional debt has been reduced from 
$24,045,000,000 to $22,812,000,000, a 
reduction of $1,233,000,000. 

The Funding Commission has been 
established to handle the foreign debt. 
Practically no interest or payments on 
principal had been made by foreign 
governments during the previous ad- 
ministration. Under this Funding 
Commission we are rapidly reaching a 
settlement with the British Govern- 
ment, which comprises 45 per cent of 
this debt, by which their payments are 
to begin at once. This will bring into 
our Treasury somewhere from $175,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000 per annum. 

The various bureaus having to do 
with care of our veterans were con- 
solidated and reorganized. When the 
Administration came in there were 
200,000 cases of disabled men accum- 
ulated and not attended to. They have 
been cleared up and to-day over 287,- 
000 disabled men are receiving assist- 
ance from the Government in one form 
or another including vocational train- 
ing. This is indeed the only increase 
in expenditure that we have permitted 
for here we have used over $100,000,- 
000 per annum from economies in 
other directions. 

Liberty bonds have been restored to 
par with an increase of 14 per cent in 
value since March 4, 1921, or a saving 
of over three billion dollars to the eigh- 
teen million holders of Government se- 
curities. Gradually the great national 
debt is being converted into new secur- 
ities at lower rates of interest and with 
a steady saving to taxpayers. 

Taxes have been reduced by over 
$800,000,000 by repeal of the nuisance 
taxes and other war taxes. There re- 
mains much to be done, but 18 months 
is too short a time to do everything. 

There are some who visualize our 


Federal expenditure only in the gross 
sum and who from this assume that by 
some fairy wand several billion more 
can be cut off. Better understanding 
of the character of our expenditures 
would correct much misinformation. 
Of this year’s budget of some $3,770,- 
000,000 we will find that about $300,- 
000,000 is for clearing up war wreck- 
age which will not reoccur. 

If we dissect the balance we will 
find that 61 per cent is for the purpose 
of our debts and our obligation to 
former soldiers. This is the burden 
of our previous wars and is inescap- 
able. We will also find that 20 per 
cent of our expenditure is for military 
protection, and surely no one can ac- 
cuse us of militarism, with an Army 
less than the total number of our police- 
men and with a Navy held rigidly to 
the mark of our international agree- 
ments. Such dissection would also dis- 
close that I2 per cent of our expendi- 
ture is for the legislative, judicial, and 
other functions of our Government 
generally; 7 per cent is devoted to the 
development of our national resources, 
assistance to agriculture, promotion of 
foreign trade, betterment of our rivers 
and harbors, our roads, etc. We are 
now getting down toward the bone in 
this operation. We can not avoid our 
obligations to our veterans and our 
debts, and our Army and Navy are 
getting near the bottom of demobiliza- 
tion. Some further economy can come 
within the area of the 11 per cent for 
administrative functions. 

But before we succeed further, we 
must have legislative reorganization of 
the governmental machinery so as to 
eliminate overlap and waste. The Ad- 
ministration has the firm purpose of 
securing such reorganization. Alto- 
gether with the most drastic economies 
we may conduct the Federal Govern- 
ment upon somewhere from three to 
three and one-fourth billions. In the 
matter of the final 7 per cent, however, 
which we devote directly to the promo- 
tion of national welfare, it would seem 
to me that if we were wise we would 
double this item. By stimulating the 
growth of national wealth, we should 
increase the taxable area and reduce 
the burden on each individual. As an 
instance of this, I have for some time 
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been officially engaged in consideration 
of the problem of the Colorado River. 
With the development of irrigation and 
power in this great basin, we should 
eventually add an agricultural area to 
the United States as great as the State 
of Maryland, and within the span ofa 
generation we should be able to add 
some billions to our national wealth. 

The Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, anticipating the expiration of 
the bi-annual coal agreement at the fol- 
lowing March, and in view of the dan- 
gerously unstable situation in the bit- 
uminous industry, joined in an effort 
during the month of October, 1921, to 
determine if some arrangement could 
not be arrived at by which in case of 
failure of agreement between operators 
and miners, arbitration or some other 
device of settlement could not be se- 
cured which would insure the country 
against strike with its great losses to 
commerce and labor. The representa- 
tives of the operators accepted. such 
proposals; but the workers considered 
they would be sacrificing their oppor- 
tunities if they acceded thereto. 

As it was evident from the situation 
that a strike was inevitable, this De- 
partment warned the public of the nec- 
essity to make provision in coal sup- 
plies against such an event and under- 
took in codperation with the public 
utility associations a general campaign 
to increase the stocks of coal as security 
of continued industry. In order that 
the public should appreciate the situa- 
tion, the Department also undertook a 
survey of the coal stocks at the end of 
each month for some months preceding 
the strike. : 

As a result of these activities, the 
country entered the strike with by 
far the largest stock of coal ever 
known, and the fact that we were 
able to maintain all commerce and 
industry throughout the longest 
strike in history was in no small de- 
gree due to this effort. 

The strike began on the first of 
April, and at the middle of May a buy- 
ing panic within a few days raised the 
price of spot coal to about $3.60 a ton. 
As the price of spot bituminous had 
risen to $12 per ton at the mine in 1920 
when production was at the rate of 
12,000,000 tons a week, it was evident 
some action must be taken if a worse 
situation were not to arise with pro- 
duction limited to 4,200,000 tons a 
week. 

In the absence of any legislation or 
any constitutional basis for controlling 
profiteering, a conference of the pro- 
ducing operators was called at this De- 
partment, and as a result of these con- 
ferences it was agreed that the price 
of coal should not be advanced beyond 
the Garfield price plus a reasonable al- 


lowance in each district for the differ- 
ences in wage scale and costs which 
had ensued since the war. These prices 
varied from $2.25 to $3.50 per spot 
run of mine coal at the mine. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the pro- 
ducing districts voluntarily undertook 
this arrangement and the price of spot 
coal in these areas was restrained to an 
average of under $3.25, whereas in the 
districts which had refused to enter the 
agreement, prices rose to as high as 
$10.00 per ton at the mines. An agree- 
ment with the majority of wholesalers 
and retailers secured that there should 
be no increases in coal in stock. 

At the end of July some districts 
withdrew from the agreement, although 
some 65 per cent of the non-union oper- 
ators held through until August 15, 
when the strike was settled, and the 
agreement with them expired. 

Despite the districts who refused to 
cooperate and the occasional bootleg- 
gers in coal, the average price of spot 
coal for the entire period of the strike, 
as shown by the Coal Age was $3.70, 
while the average price of contract coal 
was about $2.60. During the same per- 
iod of 1920 even with three times the 
volume of production but without any 
attempt at restraint the price of spot 
coal averaged $6.20 and rose to as 
high as $12.00. 

During the latter part of the strike, 
stocks began to be exhausted and it 
became necessary to establish a vol- 
untary coal distribution through an ap- 
peal to the Governors to appoint coal 
commissions in the different States. A 
Federal service in this Department to 
coordinate this effort through priori- 
ties to public utilities thus designated 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, secured that the whole of the es- 
sential services of the country were 
kept going. The resumption of the 
union mines was accompanied by some 
overcharging for coal and after the fis- 
cal year under review, legislation by 
Congress established this organization 
upon an official footing, but through 
this organization the situation was rap- 
idly restored to normal in prices and 
distribution. 

The accomplishment of peace and 
reduction of taxes is but part of the 
services of the Government to the re- 
storation of business and employment. 
We have made attack upon the prob- 
lem in many other directions. 

One of the most ‘difficult problems 
that we had to confront, and one still 
not wholly solved, is that of our agri- 
cultural industry. When the Adminis- 


tration took office our farmers were in 


a desperate plight through their inabil- 
ity to obtain credit or to secure a mar- 
ket for their surplus products. The 
country banks in many sections of the 
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country were in a dangerous situation 
through inability of the farmers to ful- 
fill their obligations. The War Finance 
Corporation was revived and through 
it $350,000,000 of Government money 
had been loaned to the farmer to en- 
able him to carry his produce, until it 
can be marketed in an orderly manner. 
As a result of this, the prices of farm 
produce recovered an average of 20 per 
cent throughout the country. Many 
thousands of country banks were inci- 
dentally thus saved from financial diffi- 
culties, and the whole economic system 
of the country was given courage and 
confidence. Nor will one dollar of this 
money be lost to the Government. In 
further promotion of the interest of 
agriculture, legislation has been passed 
regulating the packing industry and 
legalizing agricultural associations. 

In the great economic crisis in which 
we were plunged, the Government was 
beset for legislation and aid. Clamor 
for a return to war measures by regu- 
lation and drains upon the public 
treasury were incessant. The Adminis- 
tration resolved that most of these 
troubles could be cured by mobilization 
of voluntary action. 

For instance we were confronted, 
with 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 unem- 
ployed and the possibility of a winter 
of great suffering. With the vast un- 
employment there came a great demand 
that the Government should adopt the 
patent medicine cure of European 
countries and give doles to our unem- 
ployed from the Public Treasury. In- 
stead of this, the Administration called 
a great conference of representatives 
of our manufacturers, municipalities, 
and public bodies, and drew up a plan 
for handling the unemployed by volun- 
tary action of the entire community 
through the codperation of employers 
and business men, through the co- 
operation of municipalities in expedit- 
ing public works in progress. Over 
200 organizations were _ created 
throughout the country, and through 
all these efforts we passed through the 


greatest winter of unemployment ever 


known in our history without a single 
disturbance, without suffering, and 
without resort to any pauperizing or 
wasteful expenditure of public money. 

Early in the fiscal year conferences 
were held with some I50 representa- 
tives of commerce and industry upon 
the need for reorganization of the de- 
partment’s foreign trade service to 
make effective codperation with the 
commercial community. It was deter- 
mined that the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce should be trans- 
formed into divisions representing the 
more important commodity and _ spe- 
cialty lines, and upon the approval of 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Bits of News 
About 


Men in Industry 





Announcement is made of the con- 
solidation of the Street Bros. Machine 
Works, and the Patten Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
both well known and _ prominent 
manufacturers of Hoisting Machin- 
ery. The above companies have been 
prominently identified with the con- 
struction machinery industry for 
the past fifteen or twenty years. The 
charter of the Street Bros. Machine 
Works, Inc., will be expanded, and 
the products of the two companies 
will henceforth be manufactured and 
marketed by “Street Bros. Machine 
Works, Inc.” 

“Street’s” extensive line of large 
hoisting equipment, together with the 
complete line of small and medium 
‘size Patten hoists will form a most 
comprehensive and up to date line of 
modern hoisting equipment, consisting 
in its branches of the following: All 
sizes of Electric, Gasoline, Steam and 
Belt Hoists, Mine Hoists, Cargo 
Hoists, Capstans, Winches, Wood and 
‘Steel Derricks, Derrick Fittings, 
Cableways, Log Loaders, Log Skid- 
ders, both ground and aerial, etc., etc. 

J. H. Street will continue as presi- 
dent of the enlarged company, and J. 
W. Burress, sales manager of the Pat- 
ten Manufacturing Company, will be 
sales manager of the “Street” Com- 
pany. 


The Norwalk Iron Works Com- 
pany, pioneer builders of compressors, 
manufacturing air and gas compres- 
sors for all purposes and also refrig- 
erating machinery, with general offices 
and works, South Norwalk, Conn., 
has just opened a Chicago office. It 
is located at 627 W. Washington 
Boulevard and is in charge of Mr. 
L. R. Bremser, who for thirteen years 
was associated with The Gardner 
Governor Company. He is thoroughly 
familiar with all angles of the com- 
pressor business. 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute has just announced the appoint- 
ment of Roy H. Jones as assistant to 
J. M. Pritchard, Secretary-Manager. 
Mr. Jones, who has been with the 
Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton as assistant to Axel H. Oxholm, 
Chief of the Lumber Division, Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
since that Commodity Division was es- 
tablished by Mr. Hoover, is a practi- 
cal lumberman of wide experience. 
He is a son of G. W. Jones, President 
of the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, with which firm 
he was connected for many years in 
the capacity of sales manager. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Jones was in 
Washington, Manager of the Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau, represent- 
ing the lumber interests of Wisconsin 
and Michigan. The year following 
the Armistice a group of northern 
hardwood manufacturers sent him to 
England and the Continent to investi- 
gate the market for their woods 
where he was most successful in 
establishing connections and promot- 
ing sales. 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers has announced, through its 
President, Charles E. Herrick, that 
C. R. Moulton, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Chemistry of the 
University of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Bureau of 
Nutrition of the Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Education and Research, and 
has accepted the position, effective 
January 1. Dr. Moulton was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois in 
1907. He received his master’s degree 
from the University of Missouri in 
1909 and took his doctor’s degree at 
the same institution in 1911. From 
1917 to 1918 he was an assistant in 
Animal Nutrition to the late H. P. 
Armsby at the Institute of Animal 
Nutrition, Pennsylvania State College. 
The chief subjects of research in 
which Dr. Moulton has been engaged 
are agricultural chemistry; animal 
nutrition ; nitrogeneous bodies in meat 
and meat extracts ; timothy and wheat, 
and the composition, maintenance, 
growth and energy metabolism of beef 
animals. 

The Institute also announced the 
appointment of D. W. Martin, of 
Chicago, as Director of the Bureau of 
Merchandising of the Department of 
Education and Research. 


To study and formulate the best 
methods of selection, transfer and 
promotion of public service employes 
is the primary function of the newly- 
organized Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C. 
Professor L. L. Thurstone, Head of 
the Department of Education and 
Psychology at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Research in 
charge of the bureau, effective Janu- 
ary I. 

The Bureau is to be affiliated with 
the Institute of Government Research, 
and has been privately endowed subse- 


quent to appeals for its establishment 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission. An advisory board of 
five members of the national civil 
service commissions will supervise the 
operation of the bureau. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company and 
The A. S. Cameron Steam Pump 
Works announce the opening of a 
branch office at 718 Ellicott Square 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. This new 
office is equipped to render full serv- 
ice to those interested in air, gas and 
ammonia compressors, vacuum pumps, 
turbo blowers and compressors, con- 
densers, oil and gas engines, pneu- 
matic tools, rock drills, centrifugal and 
direct-acting pumps and other of the 
numerous products manufactured by 
these companies. 





In accordance with a request from 
the Sectional Committee for the 
American Aeronautical Safety Code, 
the National Aeronautic Association 
of U. S. A., has appointed its Vice- 
President, Bernard H. Mulvihill, and 
Col. Harold E. Hartney, its general 


manager, as members of the com- 
mittee, 


The many friends of W. W. Sayers, 
of the Link-Belt Company, will be glad 
to learn of his promotion to the posi- 
tion of Chief Engineer of the Com- 
pany’s Philadelphia works and eastern 
operations. For many years Mr. Say- 
ers was a representative of the Com- 
pany in their Chicago territory, in the 
lines related to power house machin- 
ery, coal storage, peck carriers, 
crushers, etc., and later in charge of 
the locomotive crane department. 

The Company will exhibit their most 
improved machinery for road build- 
ing, at the Highway Industrial 
Exhibit, to be held at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, January 15th to 19th. A 
very interesting feature will be the new 
Link-Belt Crawler Type Crane, which 
made such a good record on the worst 
part of the new highway around the 
southern end of Lake Michigan, 
working in low, swampy ground, re- 
moving muck overburden, digging 
sand, and building sub-grade. Another 
feature of special interest to road 
contractors will be the One-Man 
Power-Swiveling Portable Loader, 
for handling road building materials 
from stock piles into wagons, trucks, 
or concrete mixers, horse carts, bar- 
rows, etc. 


It is reported that representatives of 
well-known Detroit financiers and 
automobile builders have taken options 
on 2,500 acres of land south of 
Ridgway, W. V., for an auomobile 
manufacturing plant, an investment of 
$10,000,000. 
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HEALTHY PROSPECTS FOR 
1923 


NDUSTRY in the United States 
I will greet the New Year in a very 
healthy condition. We believe the in- 
dustrial leaders have reason to be en- 
couraged and strongly hopeful for the 
future, in view of Government reports, 
state reports, reports of national indus- 
trial organizations and the accumulat- 
ing reports received by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. They 
show, in general, the following: 

1. Business is improving steadily 
and substantially. 

2. Our industries in general have 
resumed almost at normal capacities 
and are developing from day to day 
along lines that mean continued and 
sustained production. 

3. Employes are receiving increased 
volumes of pay in proportion to in- 
creased volumes of production. 

4. Wholesalers and retailers are 
both in a safer situation than they were 
a year ago. 

5. Our foreign trade is resuming 


old proportions in a most satisfactory 
way, and better still, much of the busi- 
ness is being done on a cash basis 
which gives indication that the sub- 
stantial part of Europe is slowly get- 
ting on its feet again. Moreover, some 
of the foreign nations have begun to 
pay their debts to this country. 
Better business at present seems to 
be the general rule; complaints of poor 
business are small in comparison with 
optimistic expressions; and the hope 
for the future is even stronger. Pre- 
dictions and forecasts of failures and 
panics have fallen flat and it looks as 
if the country were to be congratulated 
on the broad and confident attitude of 
both employer and employe in general. 


In some of the industrial centers 
conditions are reported excellent, as, 
for instance, in the iron and steel mills. 
There, according to the latest advices, 
the production is greater than it has 
been for years. Also the consumption 
of cotton by our mills of the South has 
increased and the same is true of the 
wool and silk mills in the North and 
New England centers, even though the 
latter are suffering considerably still 
from labor troubles. Our miscellan- 
eous factories are doing good business 
and the Federal Reserve Board informs 
us that during the month of October, 
for instance, the total number of rail- 
road cars loaded with miscellaneous 
products was the largest ever known. 


“In the building and allied industries 
there continues to be good business, in 
spite of the winter season, and we are 
constantly hearing complaints from 
them of labor shortage. We have that 
reflection also from many other indus- 
trial centers, which indicates that wé 
must revise our immigration laws with 
the view to letting in more of the desir- 
able working men from other coun- 
tries. The other kind are not wanted. 
All Americans are determined that 
never again shall the immigration bars 
be let down to indiscriminate thousands 
who come with no thought of doing 
productive work and with only the 


view of disruption and destruction. On- 


the other hand, every American wel- 
comes the deserving of every nation, 
the industrious farmer, mechanic, mill- 
hand, deck-hand ; the man who intends 
to grow into the real citizenry of the 
nation and be a self-respecting, produc- 


ing member of the community. We 
have great need for real workers, both 
in the field of common labor and in the 
skilled lines. 

Aside from our labor stringency we 
are in excellent shape in this country, 
but many of our analytical industrial- 
ists do not believe we shall return to 
a full normal of prosperity until the 
great industrial sections of Europe have 
been revitalized. Upon Europe’s wel- 
fare the complete prosperity of this 
country rests. A nation that is as 
great industrially as ours must depend 
on other nations for the consumption 
of the immense quantities of goods 
which we can manufacture but for 
which the demand in this country must 
reach its saturation point. 





WASTED TRANSPORTATION 

UDGE HOUSE, in the New York 

Traffic Court—a judge who has 
had unlimited opportunity to see the 
seriousness of automobile traffic con- 
gestion—declares there are too many 
automobiles on the streets and that 
“something must be done” not only to 
protect the pedestrian but the automo- 
bilists themselves. He has sought for 
a remedy, but frankly says he is at a 
loss to find one. The traffic laws en- - 
forced in the city help in a great meas- 
ure, but they come far from solving 
the problem. The streets become more 
and more congested every day. Judge 


House seeks, not a means of stopping 
people from using their automobiles, 


but a method whereby the streets will 
be rid of the thousands of cars that 
are purely a waste of transportation. 

To illustrate clearly, at Broadway 
and Chambers Street, recently, in just 
exactly one minute, there passed: a 
one-ton truck carrying only two small 
boxes, a two-ton truck empty, a one- 
ton truck with six baskets, a touring 
automobile with driver only, a two-ton 
truck empty, a two-ton truck with 
twelve small castings, a touring auto- 
mobile with only one passenger, a four- 
ton truck empty, a two-ton truck with 
six empty barrels, a two-ton truck fully 
loaded, a limousine automobile with no 
passengers, a two-ton truck empty, 2 
three ton truck carrying one small 
wrapped motor tire, an express truck 
with three mail sacks. 

One afternoon, in the Fifth Avenue 
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shopping district in the streets between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues, there were 
counted: In Thirty-fourth Street, 115 
automobiles, standing two-deep on the 
both sides of the street, waiting for 
shoppers; in Thirty-fifth Street, 22 au- 
tomobiles and seven trucks; in Thirty- 
sixth Street, 14 automobiles and I0 
trucks; in Thirty-seventh Street, 14 
automobiles and 2 trucks; in Thirty- 
eighth Street, 42 automobiles and 12 
trucks, in Thirty-ninth Street, 14 au- 
tomobiles and 3 trucks; in Fortieth 
Street, 7 automobiles. 

These 228 automobiles (not counting 
the trucks) carried an average of less 
than two passengers; or in other words 
fewer than five hundred persons who 
went into the shopping district used 
transportation sufficient for nearly I,- 
500 persons and, with their automo- 
biles, clogged up seven side streets so 
that other traffic was retarded almost 
to the stopping point. And this was 
in only one small section of the city. 
This situation is repeated daily. 

When the time comes for the home 
rush, about four or five o’clock, the 
main arteries of traffic are so clogged 
that it takes an hour to drive the dis- 
tance one could make in five minutes 
if the streets were clear. The situa- 
tion is growing more serious every day 
and will have to be met by the traffic 
experts, not only in New York City 
but in the smaller cities, where the same 
condition is proportionately as men- 
acing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


1 he the Ship Subsidy Sympos- 
ium published in the Decem- 
ber issue of AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRIES, the photograph of Mr. 
Frederick J. Koster was pub- 
lished through error for the pho- 
tograph of Mr. A. B. Farquhar, 
both good friends of AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES. It so happens that 
each of these industrial leaders 
is an admirer of the ability and 
accomplishments of the other, and 
while neither has found any fault 
for the confused identity, we wish 
to express our regret over the 
error and our appreciation of the 
broad generosity of those most 
concerned. 





COMPELLING THRIFT 
UBLIC utilities companies in 
northern Kansas have adopted a 
rule requiring all their employes, from 
heads of departments down to the day 
laborers, to save ten per cent of their 
salaries. They may save in any way 
they please, whether it is in buying a 
house or making investments; but save 
they must, or get off the payroll. 
Primarily the companies are enforc- 
ing this rule from a selfish motive ; they 
figure that the man or woman who is 
industrious enough to save, who owns 
a home, or who owns investments 
worthy of their name, is a citizen sub- 
stantial enough to maintain in employ- 
ment. They figure that this spirit of 
looking after the future will have its 
reflection in better service to the com- 
pany and a more stable personnel 
throughout the organization. It is an 
evidence that the employe has thrift 
and an eye to his future in his char- 
acter. 


From all appearances the regulation 
is working out well. In one of the 
companies the employes are saving not 
only ten per cent but from twenty to 
thirty per cent of their earnings. 


UNIONS THAT RESTRAIN 
TRADE 
(From the New York World) 
T is charged in sworn testimony be- 


fore the Lockwood Committee that 
the Plumbers’ Union dominant in New 


York maintains an artificial scarcity of 
skilled members by restricting appren- 
ticeship ; that its members take advan- 
tage of the dissolution of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association as illegal to cut 
down production; that it forbids help- 
ers to touch tools except in the presence 
of plumbers, so that they never really 
learn their trade, and that it continues 
to prevent the use of auto-siphon traps 
except under conditions that make the 
concession almost valueless. 

What the master plumbers see in this 
situation is that it kills trade; they are 
not able to bid on contracts at reason- 
able figures. What the people see in it 
is that it makes homes costly, both 
to build and to maintain. It is diffi- 
cult to see why a union so conducted 
is not a conspiracy in restraint of 





UNION LEADERS 
AND LAW 


Ben W. Hopper, chairman of 
the Railroad Labor Board, in a 
speech before the Illinois Bar 
Association, charged that many 
railway union leaders are waging 
warfare against the roads with 
the purpose of destroying the in- 
dustry and forwarding a politi- 
cal campaign for Government 
ownership. 

“A large portion of the union 
magazines which reach me con- 
tain bitter attacks on the rail- 
roads, their managements and 
their policies,” he said. “These 
criticisms are not confined to 
matters of direct controversy be- 
tween the roads and the em- 
ployes. Nothing is left unsaid 
that seems calculated to stir up 
hatred among the employes and 
distrust and hostility among the 
people.” 

Chairman Hooper charged the 
union leaders with a deliberate 
effort to discredit the United 
States Supreme Court in the 
minds of the public, because of 
its rulings on labor injunctions. 
The effect of such a campaign, 
if successful, he said, would be 
to arouse contempt for all law, 
order and Government. 


















trade, and why trade laws that are 
sauce for the employers should not 
be sauce for the employed as well. 

Legislation is proposed to end the 
evil. In such matters Legislatures 
are traditionally timid. The people 
are not. If presently such unions as 
that of the plumbers, according to 
this testimony, find their system 
shattered by public indignation they 
may blame not Judge Gary, or the 
National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, or anybody but themselves. 
Unions that give themselves over to 
unrestrained greed are doing more to 
destroy unionism than all the other 
enemies of organized labor can ever 
accomplish. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


“American Industries” is pub- 
lished for the benefit and informa- 
tion of the manufacturers of the 
country. It will be pleased to re- 
ceive from its readers information 
on subjects that will be of interest 
to other manufacturers. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 








BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 22.) 
Congress divisions were established 
covering foodstuffs, cotton, agricultural 
implements, automotive products, coal, 
electrical equipment, hides and leather, 
industrial machinery, iron and _ steel, 
paper, petroleum, lumber, rubber, shoes 
and leather manufactures, specialties, 
textiles, transportation and communica- 
tion, foreign tariffs, and foreign com- 
mercial law. Permanent committees 
from the trades were created for co- 
operation with the department, and 
through these committees the expert 
heads of different divisions were se- 
lected. These committes have kept in 
constant touch with the department, 
and the devotion which the business 
community has shown to this commit- 
tee work and the thorough reorganiza- 


(Continued from page 14.) 
nature would appear to be most valua- 
ble to you and to your successors in 
office when your counsel is sought by 
lawmakers and when you are making 
up your own administrative regula- 
tions. 

The plan is not visionary. It is 
almost the identical way that feed con- 
trol officials and feed manufacturers 
have codperated with each other with 
such success in the regulation of the 
feed for livestock. Such a procedure 
would undoubtedly bring about some 
uniformity with a consequent in- 
creased efficiency in the regulation of 
those industries engaged in marketing 
foodstuffs that are consumed in the 
United States of America. 

While it may be considered out of 
place to do so in this sort of article, 
I want to make one specific recom- 
mendation of a policy which I think 
food control officials should adopt 
more generally. I refer to the policy 
of approving labels of foodstuffs. 
There are the usual pros and cons on 
this subject. But it would appear to 
me from my Third House experience 
that the pros are more weighty than 
the cons. It does not help trade and 
it does not increase the public confi- 
dence in official efficiency for an official 
to write as follows back to an honest 
man in trade who has earnestly sought 
information as to the legality of a cer- 
tain label in a certain state: 

“Your recent letter asking if your 
label meets the requirements of the 
law of this state has been received. 
In reply to the same, I beg to enclose 
herewith a copy of the law.” If the 
law sent back were the only law and if 
it were so stated, it would not be so 
bad. But it frequently happens that 
it is not the only law governing the 


product in question. And some bulle-~ 


tion which the foreign service of the 
department has undergone has been dis- 
tinctly a factor in preventing the de- 
moralization of our foreign trade to the 
extent that has been reached by all 
other trading nations. An index of 
the appreciation of the service which 
this reorganization brought about is 
found in the increase of inquiries to 
the department for assistance to a total 
of 589,533 during the fiscal year, or 
about double those during the previous 
fiscal year. 

These conferences with the principal 
trade groups and firms interested in 
foreign trade led to an entire revision 
of the character of information sought 
from foreign countries, in broadening 
its economic character, and in render- 
ing more specific its values to the dif- 
ferent industries. More particularly 


tins of laws are so printed that one 
cannot tell a section of the law from 
a section of the regulations for its 
administration.” 

I cannot close with a more just or 
philosophic paragraph than that of 
Dr. C. L. Alsberg, sometime Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, as follows: 

“The most important thing the food 
producer expects from the food con- 
trol official is a fatr deal, that is to say 
that all should be treated alike. This 
means more than merely that the food 
control official must be honest. It 
means that he must be vigilant so as 
not to be made a catspaw by one side 
of a trade controversy. He should, 
therefore, never make a decision fav- 
ored by one group of the trade until 
after he has had an opportunity of 
getting the judgment on the proposed 
decision from all the other interested 
groups. It follows, therefore, that he 
should make no sudden decision. It 
is important for him to give everyone 
an opportunity to be heard. Once he 
has decided what the proper decision 
is under any given set of circumstan- 
ces, he should make the decision known 


in such a way that all branches of the 


industry receive it simultaneously and 
that no one through premature knowl- 
edge has an advantage. At the same 
time he should arrange that decisions 
go into effect after due warning and in 
a manner which will cause no eco- 
nomic waste. This matter of economic 
waste he should always have in mind. 
Economic waste is always expensive 
to the consumer. In making a deci- 
sion that changes an old established 
practice, he should consider not merely 
the absolute abstract justice of the 
proposed change but also its economic 
effect. Sometimes the economic effect 
of a decision may be so expensive for 
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it has been sought to develop systema- 
tic and regular information on foreign 
situations which had direct reflex up- 
on our domestic commerce. For in- 
stance, surveys of world stocks and 
consumption of cotton, wool, wheat, 
rice, and some other commodities, to- 
gether with the currents in manufac- 
tured goods between other countries 
than our own on their relation to Amer- 
ican markets. The old publication of 
a small daily bulletin was consolidated 
into a weekly publication, the paid cir- 
culation of which has more than 
doubled. By the issuance of advance 
proofs full-page publication of the re- 
ports is carried once a week by over 
200 daily newspapers and periodicals, 
reaching a circulation in excess of 10 
millions of people weekly. 


the consumer that it is an open ques- 
tion whether or not it would not be 
to the public interest to forego a given 
more or less technical reform.” 





(Continued from page 20.) 
seem to think that by owning a car 
they become lords of the highways. 
If jail sentences will do the trick, I 
intend to prove to them that they are 
not lords of the highways. And I 
intend to make it evident that no one 
can expect special privilege in my 
court. 

“Tf automobiles in the future con- 
tinue to be placed in the streets as fast 
as they have been in the past, I cer- 
tainly feel that some sort of curtail- 
ment of pleasure cars and taxis will be 
necessary. I know that there will be 
protest against that and that it would 
be difficult to get a bill through the 
Legislature, but it will be necessary. 
In the event that the Legislature 
would not pass such a measure, the 
police power may be exercised. 





NEW SAFETY CODES 


The frequency of two of the most 
serious and most common types of in- 
dustrial accidents should be greatly 
reduced through the application of two 
safety codes which have just been ap- 
proved by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. The Safety 
Code for Power Presses, Foot and 
Hand Presses, which has been ap- 
proved as “Tentative American 
Standard,” is the first national safety 
code on this subject to be prepared in 
America. The Safety Code for the 
Protection of Heads and Eyes of In- 
dustrial Workers, which has now re- 
ceived the A E S C approval as “Amer- 
ican Standard” had been approved by 
the Committee some time ago. 


—— 
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Open Horwn for Readers 


All letters to the Editor, intended for these columns, must 


be accompanied by the name of the author which however 
will not be used if the express stipulation is made. We wish 
to make it quite clear that the letters express individual views 
and not those of “American Industries.” 


To the Editor of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES: 

In connection with the unsupported 
statement of Mr. George F. Sproule 
in his article on Philadelphia on page 
13 of your October issue. line 5, that 


_ Philadelphia is “the second seaport in 


the country in point of tonnage of 
export and import trade,” I call your 
attention to the enclosed transcript of 
official data, showing Mr. Sproule 
wholly in error in claiming second 
place for Philadelphia in the face of 
all the generally accepted official sta- 
tistics for export and import trade. 
I hope you will give space to our 
objection to this unfounded claim. 


WILLIAM DINWIDDIE. 
Statistician, Research Dept., 
New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. 
November 22, 

Mr. Dinwiddie’s transcript of offi- 
cial data follows: 

The following statistics are taken 
from the latest available official 
sources and establish beyond question 
the position of New Orleans as sec- 
ond port not only in the United States, 
but in North America. The data are 
compiled by the Research Department 
of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce from reports of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce and the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Seconp Port IN VALUE OF IMPORTS 
AND ExporTs 


(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce ) 
Calendar Year Valus of Imports 
1921 and Exports 
New York ........ $3,062,521,187 
New Orleans ..... 533,325,014 
micuiieatee es. ow... 488,542,000 
Garvestoni 02... 471,768,835 
in Pico 408,335,000 
Philadelphia ...... 252,973,870 
Sader Tancisco §..... 226,239,914 
Pes DOM ASE Oks t!s 225,178,453 
otek, ar Wii 218,931,833 
WalGOTe” Seed ae 183,934,742 
SPALL Get whe ics.3 2 148,857,196 





NEW ORLEANS, NATION’S SECOND PORT 


Fiscal Year Value of Imports 
1922 and Exports 
Dement oi... 8 $2,682,924,910 
New Orleans ...... 469,172,982 
Gaveston ........ 421,281,195 
Sal eTAncisco ..... 257,943,940 
Philadalphia ...... 238,026,464 
SS of ae 220,192,140 
[eis ° i 213,372,575 
tee. s... .. 171,634,281 
Bawmimore’ ........ 164,590,175 


Data for Montreal and Havana not 
available for fiscal year. 


Seconp Port In Net Surp Capacity 

TONNAGE ENGAGED IN FOREIGN TRADE 

(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce) 

Calendar Year Net Ship Tonnage 


1921 in Foreign Trade 
DVR, fcc... sce 31,939,852 
New Orleans ....... 10,888,870 
Tampico (1918) . 8.584,000 
Havana (1920) 8,554,000 
Se 7,387,054 
DAO en «s+ - he 295,311 
OO a 6,192,612 
Philadelphia ........ 5,396,874 
ea ys. ose 5,051,361 
Ce a 4,970,625 
SURI G .. . . ol 4,788,150 
ONCE a be 4,126,001 
enegUMEr Os... .. oa 3,920,000 
Bigratea ee... . . ae 3,837,000 
\ Get 3,722,000 
Oe nr 3,088,000 
Satevrancisco ..... 2,681,795 


Seconp Port 1N WEIGHT OF CARGO 
IMPORTED AND EXPORTED 
(United States Shipping Board) 


Fiscal Year Long Tons 

1922 of Cargo 
PVCU OTIC (Occ 5 +. oale 18,367,007 
New Orleans ....... 9,756,998 
A a ar 5,082,855 
Philadelphia ....... va. 4,937,092 
ReaIVOSEOt cots. - oer 4,852,440 
aMOTe a... - Se 4,326,336 
BLOTCOURS ccchecws +. > sae 4,263,280 
PYOBTONN YG sates... bie 3,255,051 
San Francisco ...... 2,290,392 


Cargo weight data for Canadian and 
Mexican ports not available. 

Of the above total for New Orleans, 
the Shipping Board credits 7,405,208 


tons to New Orleans, and 2,351,790 to 
Baton Rouge, which belongs to the 
New Orleans Customs District, and is 
included in the other data above with 
New Orleans, as usual. The Norfolk 
total also includes Newport News for 
the same reason. 





THE SHIP SUBSIDY SYMPOSIUM 

To the Editor of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES: 

I have read, with a great deal of 
interest, the symposium in AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES on the Ship Subsidy. I 
dio not believe in subsidies, as a gen- 
eral thing. I obtained the impression, 
from these articles, that the great 
number of business and industrial men 
in this country are not in favor of 
subsidies as a general proposition, but 
that they do believe government 
aid for our shipping is the only way 
that we can put it in the same cate- 
gory with the successful shipping of 
other countries. 

We all know that England, France, 
Germany, Japan and Holland have 
subsidized their shipping, either 
directly or indirectly. We subsidize 
every other class of our citizenry—in 
health, in transportation, in protection, 
in education and even in amusements 
—and it would seem certain that we 
should subsidize (or call it by some 
other name) our shipping. This does 
not mean the narrow proposition of 
giving aid to shipping as a class, but 
it would mean to give aid to every line 
of business that uses ships—the great 
industrial establishments and the great 
American traveling public. 

As a foremost nation, we should 
have a foremost merchant marine; not 
a great one of thousands of ships, but 
of a sufficient marine for all our needs, 
and equal in its service to that of any 
other country. 

Very truly yours, 
W. F. Henry. 
New York, December 12. 





SAVING HARDWOOD WASTE 
To the Editor of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES: 

Permit me to express to you my 
appreciation of the article in the No- 
vember issue of AMERICAN INDUs- 
TRIES entitled, “Ending Hardwood 
Lumber Waste.” The rapid depletion 
of our country’s timber resources 
makes this problem one of vital im- 
portance and it is very gratifying to 
note the interest you take in placing 
this subject before your readers. 

There is no question but what a 
large part of the waste now taking 
place.in the manufacture and fabrica- 
tion of hardwood lumber can _ be 
eliminated if a careful survey, such 
as is now contemplated, be made by 
competent authorities representing 
both producer and consumer working 
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in close codperation, and, it is only 
by the dissemination of facts and fig- 
ures through such mediums as your 
paper that the public interest can be 
aroused to the importance of this work 
and lend to it their whole-hearted sup- 
port. It is not a problem for the 
lumbermen alone, but affects every 
inhabitant of this country if they 
would realize that the beds they sleep 
in, the tables they eat from, chairs they 
sit in and automobiles that transport 
them from one place to another, in 
fact articles innumerable with which 
they come in contact daily and even 
hourly, are constructed entirely or in 
part from hardwood lumber and the 
depletion of this commodity would 
make necessary the use of substitute 
materials probably in many cases less 
suited to their comfort and conven- 
ience. 

In supporting and furthering in 
every way possible the standardization 
program in which the elimination of 
waste is a primary factor, the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute be- 
lieves it is taking part in a most 
worthy cause destined to place the 
hardwood industry on a higher plane 
than it has ever been before. 

I must apologize for writing you 
thus fully, but felt that such a splen- 
did article is worthy of more than pass- 
ing comment and I am sure you will 
be interested to know that I have re- 
ceived a number of very favorable ex- 
pressions from our members in regard 
to it. 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. SHERRILL, President, 
Hardwood Manfrs. Inst. 
New Orleans, La., December 7. 


LIKES THE LUMBER ROMANCE 

To the Editor of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES: 

I have read with great interest your 
splendid article in the November 
issue of AMERICAN INDUSTRIES en- 
titled, “Ending Hardwood Lumber 
Waste,” and I desire to compliment 
you on your able presentation of this 
subject. 

Yours very truly, 
B. F. DuLweser, President. 
Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co. 
Greenwood, Miss., November 22. 


PRAISES A CONTRIBUTOR 
(The following letter of appreciation 
was written to Mv. Frederick J. Kos- 
ter, Chairman, California Barrel Com- 
fany, who contributed a very able 
article on the Ship Subsidy.) 

Dear Mr. Koster: 

Just a line to congratulate you upon 
your splendid article regarding Ship 
Subsidy, which it has just been my 
privilege to read in the last issue of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 

It seems incredible that the success 


of this measure should be jeopardized 
by a handful of recalcitrant Senators, 
as appears from the newspapers as I 
write. However, I want to reiterate 
my personal appreciation of the fine 
arguments that I have just read. 

With kindest personal regards, as 
always, Cordially yours, 

J. R. Mutter, President, 
California Manfs. Association. 

Oakland, Calif., December 9. 


COMPLIMENTS ON SYMPOSIUM 

To the Editor of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES: 

Please accept my congratulations on 
your symposium on the Ship Subsidy, 
which is surprising in the number and 
character of your contributors. Its 
issue is most timely and I would think 
would have much influence and be 
highly appreciated by the Administra- 
tion at Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
AvuGUSTINE Davis, Prest. 
Davis Automatic Equipment Cor. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FILM 
To the Editor of 
AMERICAN. INDUSTRIES: 

Mr. C. D. Merritt’s letter of com- 
plaint published in the Open Forum 
of your November, 1922 issue of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES is unfortu- 
nately justified. Too many business 
men and commercial organizations 
have been “sold? on _ industrial 
motion pictures. 

In producing industrial films, the 
same scientific and efficient methods 
employed in the manufacturing of 
other commodities can prevail. A 
carefully planned script or scenario 
will result in a film within ten per cent 
of the original estimate as to cost and 
length. Any film producing concern 
unwilling to guarantee these stipula- 
tions in their contract, does not deserve 
doing business. ' 

And when a film is carefully 
planned and produced, no difficulty 
will be experienced in getting good 
circulation for it. In our experience, 
the Motion Picture Bureau of the 
Y. M. C. A. is an excellent medium of 
distribution. We have seen _ letters 
from some of their clients showing the 
cost of their distribution to be thirty- 
eight cents per exhibition and $1.22 
per thousand persons. Such figures 
prove that motion picture publicity is 
less expensive than printed publicity 
via newspapers and magazines. 

Another method of circulation is 
the Departments of Education in each 
state. The educators in charge will, of 
course, not accept anything shoved 
at them. The films they will handle 
must be interesting as well as educa- 
tional. And unless such films come 
up to their standards they will waste 
no time with them, no matter how 


much they want the films. 

Theatrical circulation can also be 
had. But at a certain daily price, just 
as advertisers paid for slide advertise- 
ments. And if the story the adver- 
tiser wishes to be told is interesting, 
entertainment films can be produced 
for release as features in the regular 
niovie theatres at a profit to the adver- 
tiser. 

There are several excellent and 
honorable industrial film producers 
who make motion pictures that are 
very artistic and technically correct, 
interesting and entertaining in story 
and of the proper length. Each one 
of these producers is equipped to ana- 
lyze his prospect’s desires properly 
and efficiently to give him the type of 
publicity that will do him the most 
good. Film producers that are in the 
class of the best of the regular adver- 
tising agencies. 

And we are certain that these pro- 
ducers are willing to make contracts 
that guarantee complete satisfaction. 
And with films built in accordance 
with the above mentioned ideas, dis- 
tribution will take care of itself. 

SAMUEL A. BLocH. 
New York, November 27. 


DIRECTING VS. RESTRICTING 
To the Editor of 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES: 

If the writer properly understands 
the situation, a part of the restricting 
program is vested in our foreign con- 
sular or other government representa- 
tives, and applies to undesirables. 
Whether this be the case or not, a 
plan to be outlined below would seem 
to be feasible and of general benefit. 

East state or community advise the 
immigration authorities of their need ; 
farmers, mil! or mine workers, labor- 
ers, etc., and assume in a measure at 
least the responsibility of placing such 
immigrants, or a given number of 
them, on farms, or in positions for 
which they are fitted—the Consular or 
other designated authorities to first 
ascertain what immigrants are fitted 
for or accustomed to, and stipulate 
that they go to such designated places. 
Their failure to do so, or to remain 
some predetermined time, or removing 
in that time without authority, to be 
followed by deportation; to this might 
be added a provision that they make 
proper application, and become citi- 
zens in a given time. 

Such a plan could be made to do 
away with undersirable congestion in 
large cities, and aid in building up 
farming and industrial communities. 

If the government can restrict, it is 
not a reasonable conclusion that it can 
direct distribution of immigrants. 

Yours truly, 
F, A. Eastep, President. 
R. D. Nuttall Company. 
Pittsburgh, December 7. 
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Romances Of Industry—Paper 


Making of paper dates back far beyond the Christian era and 
has developed, as a foremost medium for advancing civilization, 
to vast proportions requiring able experts and the hardiest of men 


Written especially for AMBRICAN INDUSTRIES 


By W. J. RAYBOLD 


President, American Paper and Pulp Association 


work of the wasp. 

Just as the wasp wings its 
way on its search for the vegetable 
fiber which it can convert into paper 
walls and partitions for its nest, so to- 
day the aeroplane like a huge insect, 
searches out and with the recording eye 
of the camera photographs the timber 
areas of the north country, for conver- 
sion into pulp and then into paper. 

Paper is made to-day in great mills, 
with huge paper machines, literally 
hundreds of feet in length, but mechan- 
ically by the same basic process as used 
by the wasps in building homes for 
their young. 

To-day pulp wood from the northern 
forests is converted into pulp and paper 
by the mechanical devices of man, 
which take the place of the mandibles 
of the insect. 

From the earliest stages of its manu- 
facture, the making of paper is marked 
with romance, the romance of the for- 
ests from which the raw material is 
derived, the history of man’s ingenuity 
in developing the sheet on which are 
recorded history, romance, poetry, 
science, in short all of the arts which 
combine to form modern civilization. 

The making of 
paper goes back 
far beyond the 
Christian era. The 
tale of Moses and 
the bullrushes is 
intertwined with 
the history of the 
making of paper 
by the Egyptians 
from the papyrus 
plant. The dic- 
tionary describes 
papyrus asa 
sedge of the Nile 
region whose pith 
was sliced and 
pressed into the 
sheet from which 
paper to-day takes 
its name. 

And while the 
Egyptians were 
developing papy- 
Tus, paper was be- 
ing made by other 


a world’s first paper was the 


processes by the Chinese. 

It may be a far cry from the papy- 
rus of Egypt and the early Chinese 
paper to the paper sheet of to-day, but 
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the advance of civilization has paral- 
leled the development of paper. 





Lumberjacks cutting up spruce for American newspapers 


Paper to-day, the greatest instru- 
ment in the hand of man for promot- 
ing education, is one of the great com- 
modities of the world, the instrument 
of business progress, but more than 
that has been the advance agent of civ- 
ilization from the early centuries of the 
Christian era. When paper was not 
available for general use, the advance 
of civilization halted, when paper be- 
came more and more common, civiliza- 
tion developed proportionately. 

So paper has romance in its history, 
as well as in the present methods of 
production. 

From the historical side, the story of 
paper begins with the early use of rep- 
tile and animal skins; then follows with 
the development of papyrus and parch- 
ment, papyrus being traced as far back 
as 3,600 B. C. Papyrus was used un- 
til the middle of the tenth century of 
the Christian era, but modern paper has 
a history leading back through the 
Moorish invasion of Europe, and their 
own raid upon the Orient when Chinese 
paper makers were made prisoners and 
brought to the then prosperous near 


east. 


Modern paper, 
which is defined 
as an aqueous de- 
posit of vegetable 
fiber, is  distin- 
guished by this 
definition from 
Papyrus, which 
was sliced fiber, 
pressed, dried and 
coated, the indi- 
vidual fibers re- 
ceiving no separ- 
ate treatment. 

The art of mak- 
ing paper from 
vegetable fiber 
dates back to 
China in 102 A. 
D., and after be- 
ing kept secret for 
several centuries 
was brought west 
when a raid by 
Moors and Arabs 
made _ Chinese 
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paper makers prisoners and they im- 
parted their secrets to their captors, 
the Arabs making paper at Samarkand 
about 700 A. D. Paper mills were es- 
tablished in Bagdad in 795 A. D., and 
the industry was maintained for some 
five hundred years as a state monopoly. 
When the Moors took the manufac- 
ture of paper to Spain in the eleventh 
century, the industry began its first de- 
velopment in Eur- 
ope. From Spain 
the manufacture 
of paper extend- 
ed gradually to 
Italy, ) tance: 
Holland and in 
Germany in 1350 
it was definitely 
established. Paper 
was made in Eng- 
land before 1500, 
but in about 1685 
the influx of 
Hugenot refugees 
into England took 
paper making to 
Britain as a per- 
manent industry. 
In 1760 there 
was established a 
mill “int Kent? 
whose old original 
watermark is still 
in commercial use 
on an_ especially 
fine grade of 
hand-made paper. 
Until nearly 
1800 the making 
of paper was a 
hand process, pulp 
being beaten and 
prepared and then 
the sheet of paper 
being made by 
dipping frames in- 
to the tub of pre- 
pared pulpy fluid. 
In Europe some 
special grades of 
paper are. still 
made by hand, but 
with the develop- 
ment of machin- 
ery, the possibili- 


ties of use of 
paper broadened 
rapidly, and its 


consumption in- 
creased amazingly 

Nicholas Louis Robert invented the 
first machine, but owing to the French 
revolution conditions were not favor- 
able for its development so in 1800 the 
machine was perfected in England by 
the Fourdrinier brothers who became 


bankrupt owing to their expenditures . 


in developing the machine which still 
bears their name, and which, with im- 
provements, is based on the principles 
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developed in their original machine. 

In these days of the early history of 
paper making, the vegetable fiber used 
was rags. ‘The utilization of wood 
pulp in the making of paper marked 
the opportunity for the tremendous de- 
velopment of the modern newspaper 
for by using wood pulp it was possible 
to make a sheet of paper so cheaply as 
to enable the newspaper to be sold in 





Stored pulp waiting use in the paper mill 


the poorest families. Books also be- 
came cheaper, through the use of finer 
grades of wood pulp paper. 

With the introduction of the use of 
wood pulp, the forest came into prom- 
inence as a source of the raw material 
which was now to be used in ever-in- 
creasing quantities. America’s paper 
consumption resulting from the use of 
cheap wood fiber for the common 
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grades of paper rose in 1920 to 
138 pounds per capita in the United 
States. 

Meanwhile the use of rags was not 
abandoned. Rag pulp was continued in 
use for the finer grades of paper, even 
while on the other side of the industry 
the development of the use of wood 
was being constantly perfected. 

To-day, in the Holyoke district of 
Massachusetts, 
probably the 
world’s greatest 
center for the 
making of fine 
paper, where the 
rag paper is pro- 
duced in great 
quantities, the use 
of wood is also 
large. That dis- 
trict, producing 
some 500 tons of 
fine paper daily, 
uses about 400 
tons of wood pulp 
for over 95 per 
cent of the coun- 
try’s paper is to- 
day made entirely 
or in part from 
wood. For the 
finest papers, rags 
are still essential. 

The _ develop- 
ment of the wood 
process, through 
the conversion of 
wood instead of 
rag fiber into the 
cellulose or chem- 
ical pulp which is 
the basis of all 
papers, brought 
the romance of the 
forest into this 
growing Ameri- 
can industry. 

In New Eng- 
land particularly, 
the paper industry 
is notably a fam- 
ily industry, orig- 
inal mills are still 
in the possession 
of the families 
whose early mem- 
bers founded the 
plants now oper- 
ated by ther de- 
scendants. The first mill in the United 
States was the Rittenhouse mill at Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia, begun in 1690. 
Because the making of paper requires 
such quantities of water, both for pow- 
er and in the paper process itselfi—each 
100 pounds of paper requires 7,000 
gallons of good pure water—the paper 
industry gradually by necessity cen- 
tered on streams where plenty of water 
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Sluicing logs past the power house 


was available. New England, there- 
fore. became a center of the industry. 

As New England was the early cen- 
ter of the paper industry, when rags 
were the basic raw material, so it was 
in Massachusetts that the first ground 
wood pulp was made in 1867, and in 
1882 the first sulphite pulp was manu- 
factured on a commercial scale at 
Providence. 

From this point on the story of the 
paper industry has been the story of 
the forest. First the pulp wood for- 
ests of New England and New York 
were utilized, and then the enormous 
quantity of paper required for news- 
papers, which now use paper measured 
in millions of tons, sent the industry 
into the dense spruce and balsam for- 
ests of Canada. 

The problem of the paper industry 
to-day is the problem of the forest, 
except only in the case of the fine rag 
papers. 

The romance of the paper industry 

to-day is the romance of the forest. 
The paper machine of to-day carries 
through its beating equipment the 
ground and chemically treated wood of 
the northern forests, draws out the 
water, as the mixture of wood fiber in 
weak solution passes over the wire 
screens of the Fourdrinier machine and 
perfects the sheet as it passes on to the 
felts, the steam fed drying cylinders, 
and the stacks of rolls where the finish 
is imparted. 
The paper machine of to-day carries 
finely attuned gears, turning out a sheet 
which in some mills is over 200 inches 
wide, and rolled out at a rate of 1,000 
or more feet in length per minute, is a 
mechanical jewel. 


But back of the modern mill, is the 
story of the lumber jack in the virgin 
forests of the north, getting out in the 


bitter chill of the northern winter the 


logs which with the coming of spring 
are tumbled into the rivers which trans- 
port them at the beginning of their trip 
to the mills. 

In Northern New York, a forester 
found two French Canadian boys 
working with a small cross-cut saw, 
cutting up a gigantic old spruce. 
Counting the rings of the felled tree 
showed that the spruce was a sapling 
when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock. The two youngsters of 9 and 
II years, were helping their father get 


out pulp wood for a newsprint manu- 
facturer. 

This tree, which took 300 years to 
grow, was being cut up literally by 
babes in the wood, and it was estimat- 
ed that it would suffice to make only 
paper sufficient to print 8,000 eight- 
page newspapers. One great western 
newspaper is estimated to consume in 
its Sunday edition, the product of 43 
acres of virgin pulp wood timber land. 

The problem of growing new sup- 
plies of timber to take the place of that 
now being used so lavishly is one which 
America’s paper industry, and that in 
the case of forestry includes Canada 
as well, is being studied intensively by 
the paper manufacturers of both of 
the North American nations. 

Because of the vital need of paper, 
if modern civilization is to endure, the 
paper industry is leading in the nation- 
al campaign for forestry legislations to 
preserve the trees, to protect them from 
fire, and to replant the cut over lands 
with trees to provide future crops of 
pulp wood. 

One great southern company has just 
announced its decision to place 53,000 
acres of land under forestry manage- 
ment, to provide a continuous future 
crop of trees for its mills, for it be- 
lieves that the rapid growing southern 
pine will be a future pulp wood, where 
now the northern slow growing spruce 
is favored. A Canadian company has 
just announced the turning over of 900 
square miles of timberland to the su- 
pervision of its forester. 

One New York paper company, in 
1922, was the largest individual pur- 
chaser of young transplant stock for 
the reforesting of its cut-over lands. 
A dozen other big paper companies are 





Women sorting rags for fine papers 
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Paper machines receiving the highly diluted pulp 


maintaining technical foresters in their 
organizations, and doing extensive re- 
forestation of the lands from which 
they have been cutting timber. 

The paper industry has been accused 
at times of devastating the forest. It 
uses great quantities of timber, but its 
total consumption .is less than 4 per 
cent of the total wood cut each year in 
this country. Instead of being a de- 
vastator of forest land, the paper in- 
dustry as a whole is going farther in 
the practice of forestry, and in efforts 
to commercially restock cut over lands 
than any other industry either north or 
south of the Canadian boundary. 

Because of the forest situation, the 
paper industry in America is neither a 
Canadian nor an American industry, 
but has come to be international in 
scope. The American manufacturers, 
however, realizing that Canada, though 
a neighbor, and a partner in the battles 
of the World War, is still a foreign 
country, have taken steps to protect 
their supply of raw material by restock- 
ing their cut-over land, through com- 
mercial reforestation, and proper for- 
estry treatment of timber stands which 
still exist. 

The problem of the paper mill to- 
day, with reference to its forestry sit- 
uation is far different from that of the 
lumber or other wood using industries. 
A saw mill of a cheap portable type, 
or even the great plants of the far west, 
can cut a fortune in timber and then be 
scrapped without great loss of capital 
in plant investment. A paper mill, how- 
ever, is not so situated. It has been 
figured that it takes approximately 
$50,000 of capital investment per ton 
of daily production to construct and 


operate a paper mill of a modern type. 

In the early days, before the raw 
material situation was fully realized, 
the paper mill was located chiefly with 
reference to water power for its op- 
eration, transportation and the market, 
than with reference to the supply of 
raw material. 

The paper industry in America is 
largely centralized in such districts as 
New England, New York and the Lake 
States, where there were originally ap- 
parently inexhaustible forests of the 
type most suitable for conversion into 
paper. The great capital investment is 
still in those states because a paper mill 
cannot be moved from site to site like 
a portable saw mill, to follow its source 
of supply. 

This, in a broad way, is an outline 
of the relation of the paper industry to 
forestry which led to the introduction 
of legislation in Congress to protect 
the existing forests, and to replant the 
cut-over lands a movement in which the 
paper industry is officially represented 
by one of the forestry committee of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion as Chairman of the National For- 
estry Program Committee, which is 
sponsoring this legislation, and one of 
its salaried men as the unpaid secre- 
tary of this committee. It is one rea- 
son also why this organization a few 
years ago selected as its secretary not 
a paper manufacturer, but a technical 
forester and economist. 

The getting out of pulp wood involves 


the establishment of elaborate forestry: 


operations, the locating of roads and 
trails, and the building of dams to con- 
trol the streams in which when pos- 
sible the pulp wood logs are transport- 


ed to the mills. 

Woods operations formerly were 
largely confined to the winter months, 
in order to cheapen transportation of 
the logs from the dense timber tracts 
over ice roads to the banks of the 
streams into which they are tumbled to 
go down with the spring freshets. Win- 
ter is still the best time for such opera- 
tions, but some work is done in the 
summer with the logs piled for winter 
transport, or hauled out by tractors, 
which are rapidly taking the place of 
the horse in hauling logs, owing to the 
lower cost of power hauling. 

It is a fascinating trip, worthy the 
pen of the best writers on the out-of- 
doors, to go into the timber and come 
down with the “drive” in the spring. 
In many cases it is a week’s trip by 
canoe from civilization to the woods 


operations, and a longer trip back, com- 


ing down stream with the drive. 

In the woods will be camps for the 
woodsmen, no longer camps populated 
by men alone, but often providing 
homes for their families. From these 
camps the men go out in pairs to fell 
the trees, trim them of branches, and 
then comes the trip down river of the 
logs in twelve or sixteen-foot lengths. 
Where the timber is close to the mill 
the wood is sometimes cut into the 
four-foot lengths in which it is handled 
by the pulp mill machinery. 

A log jam is a striking scene to the 
novice, but a menace to the worker. 
The use of tools to loosen the key 
logs which have blocked the flood of 
logs or the dynamiting of the logs 
when they may be jammed at a water- 
fall, may mean death to the river-man. 
In such a case one paper mill company 
lost two river-men, when a motion pic- 
ture operator barely escaped with his 
life after taking a notable picture of 
the drive. 

To-day, the production of paper in 
the United States totals in the neigh- 


* borhood of 7,000,000 tons a year, of 


which paper boards for boxes and 
building lead in tonnage, with news- 
print a close second, and book and 
wrapping sharing the honor of third 
place. Two cords of pulp wood are re- 
quired for a ton of wood pulp paper. 

The paper industry of the United 
States alone has an annual product 
close to the billion dollar point, and its 
engineers are constantly working on 
new processes for perfecting the qual- 


_ ity, or reducing the cost of the finished 


sheet, and in the forest the forester is 
trying to develop methods which will 
assure a continuous future supply of 
the basic raw material. 

Some mills have their own nurseries 
for the growth of planting stock for 
reforestation, others are cutting their 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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BRASS at almost the 
P [ PE j/RST cost of iron 


RITING in the Plumbers Trade 





Y4 INCH % INCH 
Journal, Mr. T. N. Thomson, IRON PIPE PLUMBING BRASS PIPE PLUMBING 
sanitary engineer, compares the sizes of NEW INSTALLATION REVAINS TAT ae 


iron and Brass pipe required to carry 
the same volume of water and presents 
a table of sizes which, when filled in 
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with prices by the estimator, gives a eee 
- 3 - u ow || 

Brass installation at a cost very little \ 
in excess of iron. 
To illustrate at a glance the basis for | i 
Mr. Thomson’s calculations we have [ 
prepared the diagram which appears on ail Te ae TUE 
this page. Red Water Full Flow ‘|| 
Deterioration of iron pipe begins the an : | 
day it is made and progresses in service a » = Mi | 
until it clogs completely with rust, : Hh 
‘ *} 

This corrosion, which is particularly Very Slight Flow Coneleina Kh 
acute in the hot water supply lines, not iy <ichidoaa Full Flow ||| 


only discolors the water but greatly re- 
duces or stops delivery at the fixture, 
and also eats away the pipe wall to such 
an extent that in many instances leaks | 
appear within six years and force a re- 


{ A Dribble, C) < 


Ni éaks: Co tad 
No Flow AtAll Full Flow 


gs REPLACEMENT: AND THEN UNINTERRUPTED, RUST-FREE, 
newal of the piping. THE SAME THING ALL EXPENSE-PROOF SERVICE- 
| OVER AGAIN AS LONG AS THE BUILDING STANDS 
Saving in Pipe Size 
4 p On the other hand 


by Use of Brass Brass pipe delivers at the end of any 


From many years’ experience on a number of years of service as much 


variety of work, it would appear that : , 
reasonable differences in diameter for water as it does on the day it comes 


street service and cold water lines are from the mill. 
as follows: 

Vy, inch Brass instead of 34 inch aon Reprints of Mr. Thomson’s article, 
containing the estimator’s table 
referred to and several helpful dia- 
Srams, will be furnished free upon re- 
quest to the manager of the Copper 
and Brass Research Associztion. 
Any number of copies you need. 


COPPER {BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway_- New York 


For hot water lines, the following 
appear reasonable: 


i, inch Brass instead of1  inchi iron 
“6 4 6c“ 
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Reducing Dust Explosion Losses 


Recent mine disasters, caused by the ignition of dust, emphasize 
the efforts of the government in devising means to minimize the 
danger that continually confronts 21,000 manufacturing plants 


By D. J. PRICE 


Engineer in Charge of Development Work, Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture 


T appears that the first great mine 
explosion of the bituminous coal 
fields of the United States oc- 

curred at the Pocahontas mine in West 
Virginia, March 13, 1884. All the men 
in the mine, 114 in number, were killed. 
Reports indicate that this disaster cre- 
ated considerable interest in the ques- 
tion of coal dust explosions. Similar 
explosions occurred in mines in the 
Middle West, particularly in Iowa, 
about the year 1892. Although these 
explosions called attention to coal dust 
explosions, general interest was not 
awakened until the series of disasters 
in 1907 when 1,148 men were killed by 
mine explosions. In December, known 
as the “black month in coal mining,” 
648 men were killed, chiefly from the 
effects of coal dust. The general in- 
terest in the subject on the part of the 
public and the Federal Government re- 
sulted in definite action in many of the 
coal mining states and led to the crea- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines. 

Although disastrous explosions had 

occurred in coal mines, there was con- 
siderable doubt in the minds of many 
mining men as to the possibility of a 
dust explosion originating without the 
presence of explosive gas. In fact, it 
appears that the idea was not generally 
accepted until about 1911, when the 
Bureau of Mines began to give public 
demonstrations at the experimental 
mine on a large scale, making it pos- 
sible for people to witness an explosion 
of coal dust in a mine where explosive 
gas was not present. Although we still 
refer to dust explosions in our indus- 
trial plants (mills, grain elevators, and 
factories), as a new type of disaster, 
the records show that even before the 
attention of the mining industry had 
been attracted to the possibility of coal 
dust explosions, a number of dust ex- 
plosions had occurred in milling plants. 
In fact, as a result of a disastrous ex- 
plosion in flour mills at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on May 2, 1878, it was general- 
ly accepted that flour dust was explos- 
ive. Eighteen men were killed, and 
three mills were completed destroyed 
by a series of explosions. A number of 
surrounding buildings were burned by 
the fires which followed, and there was 
extensive property damage. Experi- 
mental work by Professors Peck and 


Peckham of the University of Minne- 
sota, following the explosion, indicated 
that all materials except coarse bran 
burned with excessive rapidity when 
ignited. e 

Although the Minneapolis explosion 
is generally referred to as the first flour 
dust explosion, it is interesting to note 
that insurance reports show the fol- 
lowing facts. 

About 1860 a mill in Kentucky was 
totally destroyed when the dust pro- 
duced by the breaking of a bin of mid- 
dlings in an upper story was ignited by 
fire in the boiler room. 

In 1864 the loss was adjusted in a 
mill in Illinois in which middlings were 
being ground. The reports stated that 
“the middlings clogged” and the miller 
went up to jar them down as he had 
often done before, carrying a small oil 
lamp which he placed on a beam just 
behind and above his head. He opened 
a slide in the middlings box, thrust in- 
to the box a shovel, and the middlings 
rushed down, raising a great dust. As 
this dust issued in a cloud from the 
slide, it approached and touched the 
lamp, when instantly, as if it had been 
coal gas, it flashed, burning the miller’s 
hair and beard and filling the mid- 
dlings box with a sheet of flame which 
spread with great rapidity and entirely 
destroyed the mill. 

In 1875 the roof of a flour mill in 
Minnesota was blown off by a dust ex- 
plosion. In 1877 a mill in New York 
was partially damaged by a dust ex- 
plosion. Going to the purifying box, 
one of the operators introduced an open 
lamp which ignited the dust with a 
flash like gas, doing considerable dam- 
age to the mill. 

About 1878 an explosion occurred in 
a Wisconsin mill at the time the plant 
was shut down. A perpendicular chute 
about 15 feet long became clogged. One 
of the men put a stick inside and 
thumped to clean it. He then lowered 
a lantern to see if it was clean when 
an explosion threw a column of fire 
20 feet high in the mill. The noise of 
the explosion was distinctly heard in 
the village, where it was believed that 
a steam boiler had burst. 

In 1878 the owner of a mill in Iowa 
reported two instances of dust explo- 
sions in his mill, one of them passing 


up the leg of an elevator and burning 
a hole through the roof, the other caus- 
ing minor damage. The records con- 
tain reports of many similar occur- 
rences prior to the big explosion in 
Minneapolis in 1878 in which the in- 
troducion of lanterns or open flames 
into dusty bins or enclosures resulted 
in ignition of the dust cloud. 

As early as 1872 a violent explosion 
occurred in a flour mill near Glasgow, 
Scotland. In it 18 men were killed, 16 
injured, and property was damaged to 
the extent of $350,000. 

The investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been confined 
principally to the explosions that have 
occurred .during the handling or mill- 
ing of grain or its products. They in- 
dicate that dust explosions can occur 
from the time the grain is harvested in 
the field until the finished product is 
manufactured in the industrial plant. 

The importance of effective dust ex- 
plosion prevention in industrial plants 
can be more fully appreciated when we 
consider that over 21,000 establish- 
ments in the United States manufac- 
turing products to the value of over 
$6,779,449,000, are subject to the dust 
explosion hazard. It seems to be true 
that the very thing which is necessary 
to maintain life will destroy life, un- 
less proper precautions are taken dur- 
ing operating and manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 

In recent years attention has been 
directed to disastrous losses from dust. 
explosions that have occurred in cer- 
tain grain growing sections during the 
harvesting and thrashing operations. 


~In the Pacific Northwest, in the inter- 


mountain country between the Rockies 
and Cascade mountains, particularly in 
what is known as the Palouse and Wal- 
la Walla grain growing sections, exten- 
sive losses have been experienced from 
thrasher explosions. These explosions 
occurred in the open field while the 
thrashing machine was in operation. In 
many cases the fire following the ex- 
plosion has spread to both the sacked 
and the unthrashed grain, causing great 
loss. 

Going a step further, we find that 
dust explosions have occurred in coun- 
try elevators during the handling of the 
grain for shipment to terminal mar- 
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kets. Although the explosions in coun- 
try elevators have been less frequent, 
probably on account of the small scale 
of operation, investigations indicate 
that these plants are subject to dust 
explosions and that control methods 
should be adopted. 


When we reach the large terminal 
elevators, we find that the hazard is 
greatly increased. Some of the most 
disastrous explosions on record have 
occurred in modern grain elevators in 
the terminal markets. 


The explosions which occur from the 
time of thrashing until the time of 
handling and storing grain in the ter- 
minal market are due entirely to the 
ignition of dust produced during the 
handling of the grain. This has been 
an interesting development because it 
has not been many years since the 
grain industry felt that it was necessary 
to crush or grind the grain, thus releas- 
ing the starchy material contained 
therein before it was possible for a 
dust explosion to occur. 

From the elevators the grain goes 
into various lines of milling such as 
flour, feed, cereal, starch, sugar, etc. 
All of these industries are subject to 
the dust explosion hazard and have ex- 
perienced extensive losses. In addi- 
tion to the plants already mentioned, 
explosions of the following dusts have 
occurred: cocoa, aluminum, magne- 
sium, cork, fertilizer, powdered milk, 
rubber, soapine, spice, sulphur, bark, 
and many others. In fact, it appears 
that any type of industrial plant dust, 
with the exception of inert dust, such 
as shale or limestone, might be ignited 
readily, and under favorable conditions, 
produce very disastrous explosions. 

Sufficiently encouraging results have 
been obtained to indicate that inert gas 
obtained by washing the flue gases may 
have application in the prevention of 
flame propagation in grinding units. 
The explosion will not spread or travel 
throughout the conveying system when 
the oxygen content is less than 12 per 
cent. This method, now being devel- 
oped in connection with the grinding 
of grains and in feed manufacture, 
should be of value in reducing dust ex- 
plosion losses. 

The most disastrous dust explosions 
in industrial plants have occurred in 
industries where the dust is permitted 
to accumulate on ledges, beams, gird- 
ers, machinery parts, and similar places 
throughout the plant. In industries 
where the dust has been effectively con- 
trolled and good housekeeping prac- 
ticed, the extent of the explosion has 
been localized. Progress has been 
made in developing pneumatic sweep- 
ing systems for dust control in grain 
elevators. 
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Labor Legislation For 1923 


A detailed study of the official and reported plans of the 
National and State Bodies of Organized Labor and of the 


Radical political groups in various sections of the United States 


N era of systematized State leg- 
A islation, sponsored by Organ- 


ized Labor, with the codpera- 
tive aid of numerous socialist and radi- 
cal elements, will confront American 
industry at the 1923 sessions. Release 
from restraints imposed by recently 
enacted laws and nullification of the 
effect of court decisions, which trades 
unions have come to feel most keenly, 
will be the principal objects of labor’s 
legislative program for the year. 

In many respects the 1923 outlook 
in the various States is similar to the 
vigorous campaigns which many alert 
organizations of industry have pre- 
viously experienced, with this impor- 
tant distincition—that there are likely 
to be many more proposals and quite 
a few new and strongly organized radi- 
cal proponents. A study of the 1923 
State legislative outlook clearly indi- 
cates that socialism and radicalism has 
recently achieved, to a greater degree 
than ever before, a closer working re- 
lation with organized labor. 

A chorus of demands for curtailment 
of the powers of the judiciary and the 
courts is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of labor’s program for 1923. The 
national leaders decided to make a most 
vigorous fight against court processes, 
such as writs of injunctions, which 
have proved to be the main safeguard 
of the industries of the nation against 
their aggressive activities. The strat- 
egy boards in a few States, such as 
New York and Massachusetts have de- 
cided to make their anti-injunction pro- 
posals so strong, that with even the 
greatest modification, if enacted, they 
will have achieved much in the direc- 
tion of the goal desired. In some in- 
stances the measures specifically de- 
mand trial of the facts by a jury before 
a restraining order can be issued in 
labor disputes. It apparently matters 
little that anti-injunction measures, en- 
acted in a few states several years ago, 
were declared unconstitutional, al- 
though constitutional amendments to 
meet this condition have been formu- 
lated in the 1923 bill of demands by 
labor in Massachusetts and one or two 
other States. 

The main features of organized lab- 
or’s legislative program for the coming 
year, are to be found in the decisions 
reached by the Executive Council of 


By MICHAEL J. HICKEY 


Assistant Secretary, National Industrial Council 


the American Federation of Labor at 
Atlantic City, N. J., early in Septem- 
ber, as follows: 

(a) Enactment in other States, of 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
laws similar to the Ohio (State Fund) 
law. 


(b) Repeal of State Constabulary 
Laws. 

(c) Minimum wage laws in every 
State. 

(d) Repeal of Industrial Court 
Laws. 


(e) Limitation, restriction or pro- 
hibition of issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes. 

(f) Old age pension laws. 

(g) Repeal of all local or State 
laws restricting pickets. 

(h) Repeal of recently enacted 
laws making voluntary associations su- 
able. 

(i) Compulsory unemployment in- 
surance laws. ; 

(j) Specific legislation to protect 
against governmental intervention the 
so-called “right to strike.” 

(k) Sweeping aside powers of the 
judiciary (Federal and State) to de- 
clare acts of legislatures unconstitu- 
tional and giving legislators power to 
over-ride such decisions. 


The program as above cited includes 
what might be described as the “nega- 
tive’ program, the main object of 
which is to overcome the effect of re- 
cent court decisions which clearly place 
specific legal and governmental re- 
straints on labor unions, and also the 
“positive” program, the purpose of 


which is two-fold, first, to provide . 


continuous propaganda material for 
labor union purposes by attempting to 
obtain a degree of political control, and 
second, to be used as legislative trading 
material. 


The “national” program has been 
specifically designed for State legisla- 
tive purposes, and will be syndicated 
from one State to another, as oppor- 
tunity offers, under the direct charge 
of the respective State federations of 
labor. 


It is interesting to note that aside 
from the main features on the “na- 
tional” program, the State and local 
labor union bodies retain almost com- 
plete jurisdiction over what “special” 


or “useful supplementary” legislative 
measures should be promoted in their 
respective States. These comprise an 
almost endless lot of efforts which will 
be directed at the legislators in one way 
or another within the next twelve 
months. 


Examination of the detailed State 
reports indicates that eight-hour day 
and minimum wage proposals for 
women in industry will be the issues on 
which labor will make its chief local 
fight in the eastern industrial states, al- 
though Alabama and Georgia in the 
south, Colorado, Iowa, South Dakota 
and Oklahoma in the west also report 
these issues as prominent in their State 
programs. 


Jn. several of the States reports are 
current that the railway brotherhoods 
will make a new effort to again secure 
the enactment of the full crew laws, 
which were repealed in many States 
within the past two years. 


Radicalism will be rampant in Iowa 
and Wisconsin at the 1923 sessions, 
and almost every extreme of past pro- 
posal or conceivable present theory of 
uneconomic legislation, is expected to 
make its appearance in either or both 
of these States. 


In the far western states there is 
every evidence that a determined effort 
will be made to secure the repeal of 
the syndicalism laws which have been 
one of the chief means of protecting 
those States against the I. W. W. and 
all other revolutionary elements. In 
Colorado, in Montana, in Oregon and 
in the State of Washington, at least 
temporary coalitions have been effected 
between farmer-labor elements, the I. 
W. W. and other (Red) revolutionary 
organizations. 


Industrial court laws which have 
thus far been enacted in one form or 
another in two States, Kansas and Col- 
orado, will be the object of attack by 
the agents of organized labor, in an 
effort to secure their elimination not 


‘only from the statute books, where 


they have already been enacted, but 
from the calendar of legislative con- 
sideration in New York and several 
other States where plans are reported 
to have been made to enact such meas- 
ures. 
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Altogether there are thirty-six 
States which have laws relating to ar- 
bitration and mediation of labor dis- 
putes. In some instances labor organ- 
izations are in favor of their respective 
State laws on this subject, particularly 
where the administrative control of 
such arbitration machinery is in the 
hands of State Labor Commissioners 
who are avowedly or otherwise con- 
nected with or sympathetic to organized 
labor. Investigation of labor disputes 
is compulsory in several States; not- 
ably in Massachusetts. Laws of this 
character will be under fire of labor 
organizations in a few of the States, 
efforts on which will be made to secure 
certain changes in the administrative 
provisions and personnel so as to give 
trade unions a greater degree of con- 
trol. 


State constabulary forces, which 
have always proven to be one of the 
most effective arms of State govern- 
mental authority when serious labor 
disturbances threatened the public 
peace, are also intended for destruc- 
tion, if labor’s plans succeed in any of 
the thirteen States in which such legis- 
lation is now in force. 


Under the heading of labor welfare 
legislation, a determined campaign will 
be conducted, not only for the enact- 
ment of minimum wage laws in every 
important industrial State, but likewise 
for the enactment of old-age pension 
insurance and unemployment insur- 
ance statutes. 


In the matter of old age pension leg- 
islation, labor will have the assistance 
of the State and national officers of 
the fraternal order known as the 
Eagles. In many States the agents of 
this fraternal organization have already 
paved the way for legislative consider- 
ation of old age pensions by public 
speeches before Kiwanis and Rotary 
clubs and other semi-public bodies. 
The United Mine Workers have also 
initiated efforts for old age pension 
legislation in Illinois and other States. 


In the matter of unemployment in- 
surance, Wisconsin will once again 
offer an experimental field for the pass- 
age of such a law, with Professor Com- 
mons of the University of Wisconsin 
and the American Association for 
Labor Legislation ardently supporting 
its enactment and working for its con- 
sideration in several other States. 


Workmen’s compensation insurance 
legislation will be another subject re- 
ceiving systematic attention from the 
labor unions. Exclusive State fund in- 
surance will be the principal object 
sought, although in practically every 
State, a strong effort will be made to 
“liberalize” the scope and benefits of 
the existing laws in many ways. 
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Economic Reawakening of Cuba 


All auguries are favorable for a year of safe and sane prosper- 
ity for the Republic and a fine era of reconstruction is at hand 
during which connections for the next decade must be formed 


R. STEVENS, Trade Commis- 
G sioner of the Canadian De- 
* partment of Trade and Com- 
merce, gives an excellent viewpoint of 
Cuban business in the government’s 
Commercial Intelligence Journal under 
date of November 10. Mr. Stevens 
says: Another month will see the first 
cuts of cane awaiting at the great 
centrals for the wheels to turn; in six 
weeks the grinding season will be 
under way, and in the ensuing eight 
months Cuba will produce approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the world’s raw 
sugar. The immensity of this crop 
makes Cuba a key factor in the sugar 
supply of the world; world conditions 
react delicately upon the returns from 
this crop; and these returns decide the 
prosperity or poverty of this republic. 
It is therefore possible to pronounce 
with fair certainty upon Cuba’s eco- 
nomic position during the next twelve 
months before a wheel has turned; 
and it is quite within bounds to say 
that at the time of writing, all augur- 
ies are favorable for a year of safe 
and sane prosperity which should liqui- 
date the lingering inheritances of the 
chaos of a twelvemonth ago. 


WAIER 


It is now two years since Cuba 
reached the peak of fictitious property 
and straightway plunged into the finan- 
cial morass. The billion dollar crop 
of 1919-20 carried this republic into 
vast and irrevocable speculations dur- 
ing the spring and early summer of the 
latter year, until every wharf in Cuba 
was choked with imports forwarded 
on consignment, and patriotic Cubans 
went about preaching that all sugar 
should be held for $1 per pound. Then 
in a month the price of sugar was 
decimated, a full dozen of the Cuban 
banks had been swept into bankruptcy, 
an eight months’ moratorium had been 
declared, and millions of dollars’ worth 
of every type of merchandise lay on 
the open quays. No one would pay 
the duty and take it away. Upon the 
heels of such a crash came the new 
grinding season, necessitating fresh 
credits and renewed financial support; 
the world was full of twenty-five cent 
sugar for which the market price was 
barely three cents, and the new crop 
of 1920-21 dumped four million tons 
more upon the two million tons’ sur- 
plus from the preceding crop. In the 
light of such a situation, the stagna- 


tion and economic trance of Cuba in 
I92I may be understood. The mora- 
torium put a premium on evasion and 
commercial immorality became para- 
mount; Cuba was flooded with high- 
priced imports for which she could not 
pay and which she did not desire in the 
least; while abroad, her sugars hardly 
realized their carriage. No one seemed 
to have the foggiest inkling as to where 
the 1921-22 crop would go; the only 
realities were the huge surpluses of 
sugar and the vast bank overdrafts 
which remained as legacies of the 
preceding season. 

From this distance it is quite easy 
to note some of the factors that were 
overlooked a year ago. There was the 
matter of costs of production. Many 
inefficient estates had committed com- 
mercial suicide, and had passed into 
the hands of the banks; as a result, 
costs of production were due to break 
sharply in the ensuing season, and 
Cuba was to be forced to produce two 
cent sugar in spite of asseverations 
that such manufacturing costs were 
impossible. But more important still, 
the fact was. overlooked that a peace- 
ful and a working world is a sugar- 
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eating world, and a steadily mounting 
under such conditions. Finally, the 
consumption should be reckoned upon 
disappearance of the hosts of specula- 
tors gave the economic structure an 
opportunity for reorganization and re- 
habilitation. Another strengthening 
factor of prime importance which 
worked for Cuba’s recovery was the 
attitude of the United States. Under 
the Platt amendment, certain privi- 
leges are retained by that power; dur- 
ing the period of chaos and disorgani- 
zation, the United States Government, 
while scrupuously recognizing Cuban 
autonomy and sovereignty, chose to 
lend aid in the rebuilding of the re- 
public. With the assistance of its 
well-considered pressure and advice, 
the Cuban administration was able to 
lay the foundation for the necessary 
reconstruction. 

At the opening of the grinding 
season of 1922, the Government con- 
trol of sugar sales was abolished, and 
immediately, after a quiescence of 
about fifteen months, the world sud- 
denly began to buy sugar again in 
quantity. The old crop passed, and 
the new crop began to move. It was 
soon evident that the Cuban producers 
were not going to pay the entire United 
States duty, but that the American 
consumer would stand at least a frac- 
tion of the increase. This was en- 
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couraging, and the large replacements 
of depleted European stocks were even 
more encouraging. The shortage of 
working capital was acute, and re- 
mained so; yet the sugar industry 
commenced to make steady progress 
towards lower costs and better profits. 
It became apparent that the sugar 
demand in 1922 would be considerably 
in excess of all estimates, and given 
distribution, there would be an oppor- 
tunity somewhere in the world for 
almost all the sugars produced, with- 
out restriction of production and even 
in the face of preferential tariffs. 
With economy, Cuba could make the 
grade. 

Fortunately, the Cuban Government 
chose this moment to put their house 
in order. It was a painful business 
for the legions of privileged folk who 


form the official class in Spanish- 
American countries, but reinforced by 
manifest American approval and the 
vision of an American loan, Cuban 
Government made a fairly clean sweep 
of it. So 1922 drew away, until for 
the third time since the crash of 1920 
the grinding season approaches and the 
probabilities of the ensuing year may 
be hypothecated. 

Politically, Cuba is fairly sound. 
Her contiguity to the United States 
and her involvement in the economic 
fabric of that nation lend an almost 
Anglo-Saxon stability to her institu- 
tions. The last few months have been 
reassuring. The recent elections were 
carried through in unusual calmness. 
The recent disclosures ensure the regu- 
larity of governmental policy and ad- 
ministration for the present. 
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1834 BROADWAY 


Attention 
Manufacturers! 


Through plans now being 
formulated we hope soon to 
be able definitely to announce 
to the Manufacturers of the 
United States, that we are in 
a position to offer the largest 
Motion Picture Theatre and 
non- Theatrical circulation for 
“Industry” and ‘Product’ 
Films ever before thought pos- 
sible. 

The average daily attend- 
ance in the Motion Picture 
Theatres throughout the Unit- 
ed States is in the millions. 

Your films would reach a 
definite percentage of this tre- 
mendous circulation. 

We offer our expert advice 
as Screen Advertising Special- 
ists in the preparation of your 
Motion Picture 
Campaign without charge to 


Advertising 


the Manufacturers. 

We will co-operate with 
you in the preparation of your 
advertising material such as, 
Scenarios, Continuities, Pro- 
duction, Distribution, and sub- 
mit a comprehensive approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost of 
the necessary appropriation. 


We invite correspondence. 
What are your ideas? 
Your Suggestions? 
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be designated by a court upon the 

application of either party. 

VI. Proceedings in Violation of an 
Arbitration Agreement or Sub- 
mission. 

If any court proceeding or action is 
brought upon an issue that is referable 
to arbitration under a contract or sub- 
mission, the trial of such an action 
shall be stayed until an arbitration has 
been had. 


VII. Attendance of Witnesses, etc. 
Arbitrators shall have the power to 
summon witnesses“and to compel the 
production of books or papers, and a 
person refusing or neglecting to obey 
such summons may be punished for 
contempt. 
VIII. When an Award 
Vacated or Modihed. 

An award is final. It may be 
vacated, however, by a court, where 
it was procured by corruption, fraud 
or undue means, or where the arbitra- 
tors showed partiality, or were guilty 
of misconduct or misbehavior or ex- 
ceeded or imperfectly executed their 
powers. 

A court may modify an award 
where there was an evident miscalcu- 
lation of figures or mistake in descrip- 
tion, or where it was rendered upon 
a matter not submitted to arbitration. 

Norte: There is finality to an arbi- 
trator’s award, as stated in Section 
VIII, the courts hofding that they will 
not consider, on appeal, any question 
of law or fact involved. 

When a law like that outlined is 
enacted by the states; when public 
tribunals are established in the princi- 
pal cities, and when commercial and 
business bodies lend their weight and 
influence to promote the cause of arbi- 
tration throughout the country we will 
no longer need to worry about the 
congestion of the calendars of the 
regular courts. The courts will be 
able to keep pace with this work. 
What is more, we will be applying the 
principle of understanding, of media- 
tion and conciliation in our human 
and business relationships; we will be 
eliminating much of the economic 
waste of litigation and establishing 
sounder principles all around. 


may be 





(Continued from page 32.) 
forests with reference to natural fu- 
ture growth, but the search for unde- 
veloped forests is constantly going far- 
ther and farther into the wilds. 

It was a Canadian forester who first 
used the camera and the aeroplane for 
the searching out and examination of 
new forest areas. Months of constant 
flight developed that photographs of 
various areas of forests of various spe- 
cies of timber and density of growth 
gave recorded evidence of the nature 
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and content of the areas photographed. 
Forest areas were photographed, and 
then carefully studied, until to-day it 
is possible for the aeroplane in a couple — 
of hours of flight and camera work to 
produce a timber survey of an unknown 
area which in the days before the war 
would have taken woods cruisers many 
days of hard work, in the dense forest 
growth of the north country. 


And so it is that to-day the aero- 
plane and the Fourdrinier machine are 
doing the work which nature first as- 
signed to the wasp and his mate, in 
their home building. 





SWINDLERS IN COLOMBIA 

Since the war a band of swindlers 
have been operating quite extensively 
in Colombia, making use of well sound- 
ing firm names in various cities, and 
have succeeded in imposing on a num- 
ber of foreign business houses through 
using one another as references. The 
names under which these swindlers 
have operated have been furnished to 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers by one of its Colombian corre- 
spondents. 


AGENCY 
WANTED 


for reliable manufac- 
turer needing represen- 
tative in New York. 
Wide experience. Ex- 


cellent reputation. 
Splendid connections. 
Address: 


“ACTIVE BUSINESS 
MAN” 


American Industries, 
New York 





To the Manufacturer: 

A high grade industrial man- 
ager, with twenty years execu- 
tive experience, and now en- 
ployed, wishes to connect with 
large manufacturer needing 
able man to improve produc- 


tion methods, lower costs, im- 
prove quality, increase profits. 
Have managed large force, 
metal, wood, composition prod- 


ucts. References given and 
required. Address: A. B. P., 
‘‘American Industries.” 










W)LVAUHTVEL HTT HT 


hae ALGERIA 
© -Cotton textiles of all kinds are of 
‘fntérest to a firm of cotton wholesale 


“merchants in Algiers. Correspondence 
‘in French. (627) 
CANADA 


Druggists’.sundries, fancy goods, 
smallware and notions, toys and pic- 
ture books.. A firm of manufactur- 
ers’, agents .desires representation of 
American firms for. Canada. (628) 


ENGLAND 
Combined coffee mills and roast- 


“JOHN PRICE JONES 


~ Publicity and Public Relations 


150 Nassau St., New York 
; Tob Beekman 1981 





The John Price Jones Cor- 
. ' Soration is an organization of 
‘experienced men specializing in 
publicity, public relations, edu- 
cational campaigns for public 
or business purposes, and the 
organization of conventions 
and other special undertakings 
calling for an expert staff. 

It offers to the business ex- 
ecutive all the facilities of a 
going concern for his tempo- 
rary or permanent service, thus 
relieving his mind of responsi- 
bility, his desk of heavy extra 
_ routine and his organization ‘of 
:permanent overhead expense. . 





from abroad appear in these columns. 





Inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
In order that the confidential nature of the inquires 
may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not be printed 
in “American Industries,” but the inquiries are numbered, so that members interested in 
communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to the For- 
eign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and mentioning 
the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 


PMN Rl 


ers for hand and power, are of inter- 
est to a firm of British. merchants. 


(629) 


Machinery for the manufacture of 
collapsible tubes is of interest to a 
firm of merchants in Great Britain. It 
desires quotations on one machine, de- 
livered at London, quotation to be ac- 
companied with descriptions, power 
required, illustrations, etc. (630) 


Rice hullers to be worked by hand, 
about the size of No. Io maize mill 
or a little larger, is of interest to a 
firm of merchants in England. (631) 


——_——— 


Hardware, woodenware and small 
tools for Great Britain. -An-old es- 
tablished British firm of importers and 
manufacturers agents, now handling.a 
number of American lines, desires a 
few additional first-class. American 
representations in the above. (632) 


—_—— 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Representation of makers of pat- 
ented machinery on novel appliances 
for industrial purposes is' desired by 
a British mechanical engineer with 
good connections in England. (633) 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 
Cutlery, glassware of all kinds, 
thermos bottles, lanterns, fonts, dress 
goods of all kinds including silks, 
boots and shoes, jewelry and smallma- 
chinery especially for household use. 


A trader in French Equatorial Africa , 
desires to hear from American manu- ~ 


facturers. Correspondence in French. 


(634) 
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GREECE 
Machinery and equipment: for the 
manufacture of potash, utilizing the 
residue of molasses previously used 
for making alcohol, is of interest to a 
firm of importers and merchants in 
Greece. Correspondence in French. 


(635) 


INDIA 


Dental, surgical, medical and rub- 
ber goods, hospital supplies, medi- 
cines, drugs, patent medicines and 
similar lines; also metals, machinery, 


JOHN PRICE JONES 


CORPORATION 


Specialists in Sales Campaigns 
150 Nassau St., New York 
Tel. Beekman 1981 


The John Price Jones Cor- 


poration undertakes planning 


and organization of Sales Cam- 
paigns, together with the pro- 


duction of all literature, pros- 
pectuses, letters and general 
publicity. 

’ Direct by Mail Service. 


Specializing in Hooven 
Automatic Typewriting 

Printing 

Multigraphing 

Mailing 

Mimeographing 

Multi-Color 

Addressing 

Addressograph Stencils 

Mailing Lists 
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JOIN 


The Manufacturers’ Center 
IN NEW YORK CITY - 


[The Hudson Terminal Building, 50 Church St. 


The National Association of Manufacturers has 
1500 Square feet of Space at the above 


address to lease 


—It is the center of the New York offices of manufacturing) 


concerns. 


—The Machinery Club is in the building. 


—It has direct connection in the building with all railroad 


lines. wt 


—It has immediate connection with all city transportation 


lines. 


—It is light, roomy and equipped in every modern way. 


Are you opening or re-locating an office in New York? 


If so, you should be in the manufacturers’ central district. 


For particulars write or telephone to the 


National 


Association of Manufacturers 


50 Church Street 
New York 


Telephone, Cortlandt 3397 





mill and railway stores, general hard- 
ware and sanitary supplies. A firm of 
importers in Bombay wishes to hear 
from manufacturers of the above. 


(636) 


Knitting machines for India. A 
firm which desires to start a hosiery 
and underwear factory is in the market 
for knit goods machinery. (637) 





Prepared and composition roofing 
of all kinds; also rubber carpet floor- 
ing of various designs are of interest 
to a firm of merchants and importers 
in India, which desires samples and 
quotations f. o. b. New York or c. i. f. 
Bombay. (638) 


MALTA 
Granulated sugar, Rio and Santos 
coffee, lard, flour and rice. A firm of 
merchants and manufacturers’ agents 
desires to hear from American manu- 
facturers and exporters of the above. 


(639) 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Condensed and evaporated milk, 
also roofing and sheathing felt is of 
interest to a merchant in Newfoundland 
who desires c. i. f. quotations, if pos- 
sible. (640) . 


NORWAY 
Sugar, syrup, coffee, rice, flour, 
corn, provisions, fruit, both fresh 
and preserved, vegetable oils. The in- 
quirer desires to secure American 
agency connections for Norway. (641) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Patent medicines, druggists’ sun- 
dries, toilet articles and allied lines 
are of interest to a firm of manufac- 
turers’ agents in South Africa, which 
desires American agency connections, 
(642) Al 

Women’s low cut shoes for street, 
dress and evening wear, also dancing 
slippers and comfort shoes. A retail 
shoe dealer in South Africa desires to 


hear from American manufacturers 


with catalogs and price lists. (643) 


CHINA 
Blank phonograph records for re- 
production purposes, and apparatus 
for such reproduction are of interest to 
a firm of importers in Hongkong. 


(644) 


Wool combing and wool purifying 
machinery, principally of small capa- 
city for home industries, to be oper- 
ated by hand or a horse-driven me- 
chanical combination; also card cloth 
for wool combing machines is of in- 
terest to a merchant in Manchuria. 
Correspondence in Russian. (645) 


NINETEEN TWENTY-THREE 


LATIN AMERICA 


Active Business Man 


with 10 years’ Latin-American 
mercantile and social expe- 


rience seeks connection with 
manufacturing or mercantile 
house for purpose of either per- 
manent representation or inves- 
tigation trip in those countries. 
Also ready to discuss very fav- 


orable and economic proposi- 
tion for the representation of 
group of non-competitive man- 
ufacturers, who may want to 
show their products at the Bra- 
zilian International Exposition 
at Rio Janeiro this winter. 
Speaks Spanish, French and 
German. Best of references, 


bank and others. 
Address ‘‘O. W. B.,’” Amer- 


ican Industries, New York. 





American manufacturers in- 
terested in reorganizing or re- 
shaping an already established 


DIRECT 
EXPORT BUSINESS 


or in going after it on a sufh- 
ciently vast scale, or in a level- 
headed, ambitious — neither 
pessimistic nor unduly optimis- 
tic—-manner, are invited to 
send their names, with indica- 
tion of the official to be com- 
municated with and also the 
nature of products (if not ob- 
vious), and by circular matter 
already prepared, they will at 
once receive preliminary in- 
formation. 


A. HOBEK 


1485 Metropolitan Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


JAPAN 
Butter, cheese, canned goods, pre- 
serves and similar fodstuffs of Amer- 
ican manufacture are of interest to a 
firm of merchants in Japan. (646) 


SPAIN 

Automobile hearses, also transpor- 
tation wagons and trucks of all kinds 
relating to the undertaking business. 
An undertaker in Spain desires cata- 
logs and quotations in detail on the fin- 
ished hearses and chassis only. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (647) 


CUBA 
Boots and shoes, shirts and men’s 
haberdashery and ready-made cloth- 
ing for Cuba. The inquirers desire 
to secure American agency connections 
in the above. (648) 


Canned goods, grain, beans, rice 
and similar articles for Cuba. The in- 
quirer desires American representa- 
tions. (649) 


Canned goods, grain, beans, rice, 
produce and provisions generally, 
hosiery, gloves and textiles. A gen- 
eral commission agent desires to hear 
from American manufacturers of the 





above. (650) 
Flour, corn, potatoes, onions, 
fruits, lard, bacon, meats, canned 


foods, rice, beans and edible products 
generally are of interest to a whole- 
sale dealer in food products in Cuba. 


(651) 


Groceries, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, edible corn oil, pork products, 
candles, barbed wire on reels, staples, 
galvanized wire nails, heavy hardware, 
packing boxes, box shooks, barrels and 
barrel shooks are of interest to a firm 
of merchants in Cuba. (652) 


Hosiery, neckties, shirts and men’s 
haberdashery generally, boots and 
shoes and piece goods for men’s and 
women’s clothing for Cuba. The in- 
quirer desires to secure American 
agency connections on a commission 
basis. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(653) 


Silverware, plated goods of all 
kinds and low priced wooden tops of 
all kinds, gyroscope metal tops and 
low-priced shirt studs, are of interest 








to a firm in Havana. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (654) 
CHILE 


Automobile accessories, parts and 
products of all kinds for Chile. A mem- 
ber of a Chilean house is now in New 
York City looking for American rep- 
resentations in the above lines. His 
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Your 
Motion Picture? 


Is it in circulation? Or 
lying useless in your vault? 
Are you fully satisfied with 
it? 


Is it up-to-the-minute tech- 
nically as well as artistic- 


ally? 


The intelligently thought- 
out and carefully produced 
motion picture is a super- 
salesman. It brings to the 
attention of the prospective 
purchaser of any commod- 
ity, the elusive something 
the salesman, no matter 
how clever and intelligent, 
fails to put over. 


The motion picture is a 
definite branch of publicity 
and merchandising. Many 
a campaign is incomplete 
without it. Printed pub- 
licity is a powerful force, 
but each reader visualizes it 
in accordance with his indi- 
vidual understanding. The 
motion picture does this for 
him more effectively. 


Let us “‘reincarnate” that 
film you are so disappoint- 
ed about. And help you 
get it in circulation. Let it 
again be your most effec- 
tive salesman. Turn a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


We also conceive plans, 
construct scenarios and pro- 
duce new motion pictures 
for both standard and safe- 
ty size projectors. Our 
experience and equipment is 
complete. 


Write us to-day about that 
motion picture problem. 


We have the solution. 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


1493 Broadway New York, N. Y. 









To Attract 100% Attention Tell Your 
Story With Motion Pictures 
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FOREIGN 


DIRECTORIES 
FOR SALE 


1. The World’s Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Shippers. Pub- 
lished by Kellys Publishing Co., 
2 volumes, 1921 edition. Orig- 
inal cost $40.00. Selling price, 
$10.00, without postage. 

2. South African Merchants, 
Manufacturers, etc. for 1921. 
Comprises separate trades and 
professional directories for 2,000 
townships and districts of Cape, 
Transvaal, Natal and Orange 
Free States provinces, together 
with maps. Original cost $12.00. 
Selling price, $3.00, without 
postage. 

3. Nowegian Merchants, Manu- 
turers, etc., for 1920-1921. 
Gives details of business of firms 
throughout Norway, together 
with maps. Published in the 
Norwegian language. Original 
cost, $15.00. Selling price, 
$2.00, without postage. 

4. Danish Merchants and Manufac- 
turers for 1920. 2 volumes. 
Published in the Danish lan- 
guage. Original cost, $10.00. 
Selling price, $1.50, without 
postage. 

5. Egyptian Merchants and Manu- 
facturers, etc., for 1919. Print- 
ed in the French language. Orig- 
inal cost, $4.00. Selling price, 
$1.00, without postage. 

6. The Indian Guide and Directory 
for 1920. With complete maps, 
and arranged according to towns 
and classifications and also alpha- 
betically. This Directory covers 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Madras, Rangoon, Burma sta- 
tions, Mesopotania and South 
West Asia. Original cost, 
$8.00. Selling price, $1.50, 
without postage. 

7. Mines Handbook and Copper 
Handbook, 1920. Published 
by H. Weed. Well arranged, 
giving a record of active mining 
companies throughout the world, 
glossary of mining terms and sta- 
tistics. Original cost, $15.00. 
Selling price, $3.00, without 
postage. 

Address Foreign Department 
National 


Association of Manufacturers 
50 Church Street, New York 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


firm represents makers of three leading 
American automobiles and one motor- 
cycle, in addition to a number of au- 
tomobile products throughout Chile, 
and his firm has established service 
stations and garages in various parts 
of that country. The gentleman ex- 
pects to remain in the United States 
for about three months and automobile 
products houses interested in represen- 
tation in Chile should communicate 
with him direct. (655) 


Machinery for the manufacture of 
shoe laces, also machines for making 
eyelets and hooks for shoes are of 
interest to a firm of heel manufactur- 


ers in Chile. (656) 


GUATEMALA 

Hosiery, underwear, garters and 
suspenders, shirts, collars, handker- 
chiefs and dry goods generally. A 
newly established dry goods house 
in Guatemala desires to hear from 
American manufacturers. The same 
firm is also interested in American 
moving picture films. (657) 


MEXICO 
Vestibule or foyer and living room 
furniture; also roofing tiles and pre- 
pared roofing are of interest to a firm 
of merchants in Mexico City. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (658) 


PORTO RICO 
Tin cans of all kinds and styles, 
particularly the type of tin can pro- 
vided with removable sunken top—are 
of interest to a firm of preserve, etc., 
makers in Porto Rico. (659) 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE 


Progress in agricultural and indus- 
trial development in. Canada over a 
period of years is shown by statistics 
which have recently been prepared by 
the Department of Colonization and 
Development of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The figures on the whole re- 
veal increases in crop production and 
generally improved business conditions. 

Heavier yields of wheat and oats 
were reported in 1920 than at any time 
for four years previous, and in the 
case of each crop a larger percentage 
was merchantable. Mineral production 
in 1920 showed a heavy advance over 
I919 and was almost double that of 
IQIO. 

A census of manufactures, both capi- 
tal and products, revealed that in 1918 
the value of products had almost 
trebled over the figures of 1910, while 
the total of capital stocks had increased 
in about the same proportion, 
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Safety Devices 


Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 


Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
chips or glare of light. 


Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 
eyes against intense rays of the 
electric light. 

Leggings—To protect foundry- 
men’s legs against molten metal. 


Shoes—To protect workmen's feet 
against molten metal. 


Respirators—To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 


Knuckle Guards — To 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 


passages. 

Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 

Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 

Metal Danger Signs — Portable, 


for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affili- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 


National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 

Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 


protect 
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ALO HA ACCUOOOOOCOOOSTOOEAEOOOOOOYETPEOPROAUATT HENNA 


An Achievement 
Worthy of 
Record 


F. Eugene Ackerman and his 
associates, on behalf of business 
men, organized and directed 
the campaign for a scientific 
tariff, the principles of which 
were incorporated into the flex- 
ible tariff provisions of the pres- 
ent bill. The President of the 
United States recently declared 
that this provision marked a 
new era in the history of tariff 
legislation in this country. 

This organization comprises 
skilled and experienced men 
whose services are effective in 
many avenues of business pub- 
licity. Each of them isa skilled 
journalist, with unusual ability 
in the writing of copy, whether 
for the editorial or advertising 
columns. Each one has suc- 
cessfully conducted national 
and international information 
campaigns on behalf of impor- 
tant interests and of foreign 
nations. 

Corporations and individuals 
interested in  direct-by-mail 
sales campaigns or in the pub- 
lication of inter-organization 
magazines for the _ stimula- 
tion of sales or the increase of 
the good will of employes will 
find this organization of great 
service. 


If you are interested in that phase 
of publicsty represented by the 
industrial motion picture we are 
prepared to guard you against 
your lack of expersence m a 
highly technscal field. 


F. Eugene Ackerman — 
Organization and Publicity 
141 Broadway 





(Continued from page 8.) 
delegates to the congress. Each expo- 
sition room has been applied for at the 
show to fill much more space than can 
be secured in the Chicago Coliseum and 
adjacent buildings. Excursion rates 
for the round trip to Chicago have been 
granted by all railroads. 


During the congress, conventions 
will be held in Chicago by the Asphalt 
Association, the Midwest Section of 
the American Association of Engi- 
neers, the National Sand and Gravel 
Association, the National Crushed 
Stone Association, the Illinois High- 
way Contractors’ Association, and the 
Illinois Association of General Con- 
tractors. 


The entertainment to be provided 
during the week for delegates and visi- 
tors will include a stag party to be giv- 
en Tuesday night, January 16, by the 
exhibitors at the show, with orchestral 
music, songs, dancers and boxing con- 
tests. On Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 17, the annual banquet of the 
American Road Builders’ Association 
will be held at the Congress Hotel. 
Men of national prominence will ad- 
dress the banquet and a high-class mus- 
ical and vaudeville program will be 
rendered. On Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 18, the American Road Builders’ 
Association will entertain delegates and 
visitors with a dinner-party at Terrace 
Garden, during the performance of 
“The Terrace Garden Review.” 





TRAVELING IN GERMANY 

With the depreciation in the mark, 
barring loss of time, it is becoming 
about as cheap for the London mer- 
chant to transact business with Ger- 
mans in person as by letter. Calling 
at the offices of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, in November, 
a prominent London merchant stated 
that a few weeks previous he had made 
a journey in Germany by rail of 780 
miles, spent one day at a hotel, had 
three meals a day on the trains and 
that his expenses, including first-class 
railroad fare, for the trip amounted 
to the equivalent of $3.00 in American 
money. On one trip of 540 miles 
first-class from Rensburg to Aix-la- 
Chapelle the cost in English money 
was 2 shillings 414 pence. Of course, 
this facilitation of travel in Germany 
through depreciation of the mark as 
measured in sterling or dollars works 
in the opposite way with respect to 
the Germans traveling outside of Ger- 
many and handicaps them very much 
in seeking business through their own 
travelers. 


SMALL 
DROP 


FORGINGS 


To Your Order 


We execute faith- 
fully all orders 
received, guaran- 
teeing the great 
essentials of 


QUALITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


We will be glad 


to quote prices if 
you will send us 
models or draw- 
ings. 


Scranton 
Forging Company 


Special 
Drop Forgings 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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SEYMOUR 
PRODUCTS 








NICKEL coma SILVER 


WIDE SHEETS, POLISHED 
AND PATENT LEVELLED 
SAND CASTINGS 


Nickel Silver 


Phosphor 
Bronze 


Cupro Nickel 


Brass, Bronze, etc., Ingots, 
Sheets, Wire, Rods, Tubes, 
Blanks and Shells 


NICKEL ANODES 
NICKEL 


CAST 


ROLLED PURE 
ANODES 


PURE NICKEL 


Sheets, Wire and Rods 








The Seymour 
Manufacturing Co. 
SEYMOUR, CONN. 


Tel. Seymour 115 
Cable Address: Seymource 





Pacifie’s Foreign Trade Gain 


fy Pied Pacific coast ports continue to 
gain in their share of the foreign 
trade of the United States when com- 
pared with those of the Atlantic and 
Gulf frontage. To what extent this is 
due to the use of the Panama Canal, 
says the Trade Record of The National 
City Bank of New York, cannot be 
definitely determined, though when we 
compare the figures of the Pacific 
Coast ports with those of the Atlantic 
Coast the tremendous gains of the 
former since the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal are at least quite apparent. 

Comparing the trade figures of the 
fiscal year 1922 with those of the year 
preceding the opening of the Panama 
Canal, the fiscal year 1914, the official 
figures show that the imports of the 
Pacific ports as a whole increase ap- 
proximately 108 per cent; those of the 
Atlantic Coast ports in the same period 
show a gain of but 28 per cent. On the 
export side, the Pacific ports show an 
increase of 132 per cent in the 1914-22 
period, while those of the Atlantic 
frontage show for the same term of 
years an increase of but 45 per cent. 
The total imports of the country as a 
whole increased slightly less than 4o 
per cent in the period 1914-22, while 
those of the Pacific ports alone were 
increasing over 100 per cent. The ex- 
ports of the country as a whole in- 
creased less than 60 per cent, while 
those of the Pacific frontage were in- 
creasing 132 per cent. 

To what extent this big increase in 
the trade of the Pacific coast ports, 
when measured by percentages, is due 
to the use of the Panama Canal cannot 
of course, says the Trade Record, be 
accurately measured, though it is known 
that shipments of wheat, canned sal- 
mon, lumber and other products of the 


Pacific frontage now move directly by 
vessel from the Pacific coast ports to 
Europe and in a lesser degree to the 
eastern frontage of South America, 
while per contra European merchan- 
dise destined for the Pacific frontage 
now moves directly to the Pacific coast 
ports in some cases at least by the very 
ships which carried both wheat and 
lumber to Europe, thus making in each 
case an all water trip. 

Another illustration of the increas- 
ing share which the Pacific coast ports 
handle of the trade of the country is 
found in the percentage which their 
imports and exports formed of the 
total trade of the country in the year 
preceding the opening of the Panama 
Canal, 1914, also in 1920, the year of 
the high record of United States im- 
ports and exports, and in 1922, all of 
these being fiscal years. In the fiscal 
year 1914 the imports of the Pacific 
coast ports formed 7.3 per cent of the 
total imports into the United States, 
in 1920 8.9 per cent and in 1922, II 
per cent. On the other hand the ex- 
ports of the Pacific ports formed in 
1914, 5.9 per cent of the export trade 
of the country, in 1920, 6.6 per cent 
and in 1922, 8.1 per cent. The Atlan- 
tic coast ports took 72.5 per cent of 
the imports of the country in 1914, 
71.8 per cent in 1920, and only 67.5 per 
cent in 1922, and sent out of the coun- 
try 55.1 per cent of the total exports 
in 1914, 62.9 per cent in 1920 and 50.1 
per cent in 1922. 

The table which follows shows in 
millions of dollars and one decimal the 
imports and exports of the ports of the 
United States in each year from the fis- 
cal year 1914, the beginning of the war 
and the opening of the Panama Canal, 
to and including 1922. 


IMPORTS 
Fiscal Year Atlantic Gulf Mexican Pacific Northern 
End’g June 30 Coast Coast Border Coast Border 
1914 $1,374.6 $120.3 $32.8 $136.1 $205.2 
1915 1,212. 102.3 20.8 158.8 164.8 
1916 Ieee I10.1: Kes 262.9 214.1 
1QI7 1,763.4 128.3 49.3 358.8 338.3 
1918 1,7ee7 146.7 46.6 617.0 404.5 
1919 1,932.9 174.1 42.9 493.1 432.0 
1920 3,763.6 304.2 39.1 467.1 627.8 
IQ2I 2,519.5 253.1 23.5 (258.1 570.8 
1922 1,759.6 156.8 8.5 287.1 380.6 
EXPORTS 
1914 $1,304.1 $566.3 $16.6 $136.2 $341.1 
IQI5 1,739.1 508.4 14.8 173.6 332.0 
1916 3,039.1 485.4 20.5 273-1 555-2 
1917 3,395-5 685.3 33-1 333-9 842.1 
1918 3,881.7 715.5 51.0 491.4 779-9 
1919 4,612.4 958.2 53.7 621.5 986.2 
1920 5,104.0 1,446.3 59.7 534-9 963.8 
1921 3:739-7 1,469.7 III.I 361.0 834.8 
1922 1,888.2 922.6 74.6 315.7 569.7 
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“EXPORT MERCHANDISING” 

A notable and valuable addition to 
the now considerable library of works 
on foreign trade from American pens 
is a volume by Walter F. Wyman on 
“Export Merchandising.” 

For many years Mr. Wyman has 
been active with pen and voice in en- 
couraging American manufacturers to 
give serious consideration to the possi- 
bilities to overseas trade and has given 
generously of his time in helping the 
beginner in this trade and in aiding the 
more experienced to solve problems 
which his own ripe experience pecu- 
liarly fits him to undertake. 

Hitherto, with one exception, Mr. 
Wyman’s writings on the subject of 
foreign trade have appeared chiefly as 
articles in periodicals. It was there- 
fore, particularly desirable that the 
view of so prominent an exponent of 
successful exporting should record 
them in more permanent form; and the 
present volume is especially welcome 
on that account. 

Necessarily, a high standard of ex- 
cellence is expected of anything in book 
form coming from a writer of such 
prominence in his field as Mr. Wyman. 
And the reader of “Export Merchan- 
dising”’ will not be disappointed. 

The book is admirably arranged in 
thirty-six chapters, sequenced so that 
the student as well as the practical 
man of affairs may pursue the subject 
of selling goods abroad step by step 
from the inception of an export pol- 
icy to its logical fruition in profitable 
sales. An excellent index facilitates 
ready reference to the many details en- 
tering into the treatment of the sub- 
ject matter of the volume. 

The book is a fine specimen of the 
printer’s art, and moreover is illus- 
trated by many photo-engravings in the 
selection of which the author has shown 
his usual excellent judgment. 

The book is published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York City, price $4.00. 





“MEXICO INDUSTRIAL” 


The above is the title of a monthly 
review issued as the official organ of 
the Confederation of Industrial Cham- 
ber of Mexico (Confederecian de Cam- 
aras Industriales). Its circulation is 
among Mexican industrials and busi- 
ness men and it is published in Span- 
ish. 

This review is a new one, having 
been first issued in January of this 
year, and promises to become an im- 
portant means for American advertis- 
ing, as it goes into the hands of men 
interested in American products. 

All correspondence with the Review 
should be addressed to Mexico City, 
i) 25B0X. O12. 


To The American 
Merchants and 
Manufacturers 


Who May Need Active 
Representatives 
in Chile 


We offer ourselves as agents for the sale of your goods, textiles, 
knittings preferred. We are members of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce of Valparaiso, and of the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril de Santiago. 

We have been established since 1900 as custom house brokers, 
forwarders, commission merchants and representatives of foreign con- 
cerns, for which reason we have great experience and are well acquainted 
with all kinds of textiles and enjoy good connections with the trade of 
this country; many of our customers import from your country all 
kinds of textiles, knitted underwear, ribbons, gloves and other articles 
for ladies and gentlemen, and they would favor us with their orders. 


We Accept Orders 
for the Purchase of Any 
Chilean Products 


QUOTING BY CABLE 


We also accept merchandise on consignment. 

In regard to our responsibility, satisfactory information could be 
obtained from all the banking houses in Valparaiso, and especially from 
the Banco Espanol de Chile, Banco Aleman Transatlantico, Banco de 
Chile y Argentina and Banco Italiano, institutions in which we carry 
current accounts. 

We offer careful attention to correspondence in English, preferring 
to receive it in Spanish. 

Other references in the United States: Banca Commerciale Italiana, 


New York. 


BS BS BS 


Salamanca @ Gasto 


CALLE O’HIGGINS, No. 25 


VALPARAISO, CHILE 


Cable Address: P, O. Box 554 
**Saldacia” Valparaiso 


Liebers and A BC 5a Ed. 
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EXPORT 


Formerly Export American Industries 


Covers the largest buyers in all the markets of the world with its separate 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese editions. 
The established policy of EXPORT is to center the interest of foreign 


readers on American-made goods and effectively promote an increase 
in our foreign trade 


WHERE EXPORT GOES 


The following list shows the countries in which copies of the separate editions 
of EXPORT are read: 


Ppiae, New Zealand Haiti 

Edition is English New, fe Indo. China Edition in Spanish 
; Other West Indies taly Argentina 

Ae Philippines Jugo-Slavia Bolivia 

Deane Russia Madagascar Canary Islands 
Barbados Siam Misc. Europe Chile 
China South Africa Morocco chides 
Denmark r South America Oceania Cc ta Ri 
Dutch E. Indies Straits Settlements ' Persia Cab alesse > 
East and West Africa Sweden Poland and Danzig Du a 
Egypt Trinidad and Tobago Roumania 2 utch West Indies 
Fed. Malay States United Kingdom South America Rovner 
Finland Virgin Island of Aachen ey ae ‘ 
Germany the U. S. ae yeu 
Gibraltar ey Ae Mexico 

é e,¢ e t 
Guiana (Br.) Edition in French th pe CS a 
eae Abyssinia Edition in Portuguese = Panama 
rey Ana ‘Minor Angola { tie is 
Jami a es Congo eae and Madeira Philippines 
Japan Breas Cape Verde Islands Porto Rico 
Liberia Ce at ki Portugal Dominican Rep. 
Malta ; ig + bw be Portuguese E. Africa Salvador = 
Mesopotamia Egypt Portuguese Asia Spain 
Misc. Asia France Portuguese Guinea Spanish Africa © 
Misc. Europe French W. Indies Principe Island Uruguay 
Norway Gréece S.' Thome Island Venezuela. 
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In addition to that comprehensive distribution in all the purchasing centers ‘of the world to — 
actual buyers of American-made goods EXPORT offers to advertisers : 


1st—A monthly bulletin service—FOREIGN .TRADE TO-DAY—with interesting items td 
on exports and inquiries from high-class foreign buyers of American goods. 


2nd—Carefully selected lists of firms throughout: the world for use to supplement the 
advertising space.  3rd—Credit reports and translations at cost. 
4th—Assistance on individual export problems: 


5th Advertising layout and copy suggestions. tttonbeel Tae 
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Further information about the publication and sales possibilities for various commodites in 
foreign markets on application to 


EXPORT 


The Official International Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 
Phone, Cortlandt 7886 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK .- 
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Our Immigration Problems 


Comprehensive symposium contributed to 
by leaders in finance, transportation, 
business and industry 
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[ELLIS ISLAND AND TYPES OF IMMIGRANTS 


OTHER FEATURES: 


FULL REPORT OF THE COAL COMMISSION 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Published for the National Association of Manufacturers 
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Ss-Lrom the idea 
ah in 


WE ARE direct-by-mail spec- 

ialists. We start with the bare 
idea and mould it into printed cir- 
cular letters, folders, house-organs 
and catalogs. Consult our Sales 


Promotion Department freely for Bake r P rinting Company 


ways iw increase sales by direct 251 Market Street Newark, Newenee 
advertising methods. 


Telephone Market 6420 






EVERY INDUSTRY NEEDS THIS PRINTING SERVICE 

















Factory Sites That you payterence PRES SES 


and that works for you 





forever after. 


LOCATE YOUR Hundreds of Sizes and 


ractorY IN || WIRE || Swear S™ 


Good ee S I G N S DI E S 








FREE | | ADVERTISING || FERRACUTE 


Biba To show against the AND ALORS 
FLINT IS OPEN SHOP sky over buildings. 
Strikes Unknown _| Sheet Metal 
Making Labor Conditions 
Ideal 





We Male Them | Tools 





North End Community 
Association CHENEY BI GELOW FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 


124 W. Kearsley Street WIRE WORKS 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. U. S. A. 
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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THB REGISTERED IN U. S. PaTEnT OFFICE 
New YorK Post OFFICE 


MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
The National Manufacturers Company, 50 Church St., New York City 
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SAFETY STANDARD 


Stlin Servtce 





The Plymouth Cordage Company 
“Says it in Movies” 


The illustrations above are extracts 
from a 3,000-foot industrial film made 
for the Plymouth Cordage Company by 
The Pathéscope Company of New Eng- 
land, under the personal direction of Mr. 
E. P. Cornell: “The Making of Rope” 
is more than merely a splendid educa- 
tional feature—it is a powerful sales 
force in which the arguments of quality 
and quantity production are presented 
vividly and convincingly. 

This is a busy age and pictures can 
tell a story more quickly, more accurately, 
and more vividly than hours of talking. 
The Japanese have an appropriate pro- 
verb, “One look is better than a thou- 
sand words.” 

An Industrial Motion Picture will fit 
your problems perfectly. It is a made- 
to-order product—not adapted to, but built 
around your business—for you specially. 

Shown to your sales prospects, it never 
becomes entangled in argument, nor 
wastes times on personalities. It gets the 
prospect’s attention riveted right on your 
pictured story and registers impression 
after impression, fact after fact convinc- 
ingly, interestingly. i 

Our Industrial Department is equipped 
to render an important and complete serv- 
tce to advertisers. It made the most suc- 
cessful industrial motion pictures pro- 
duced during 1921. The Pathéscope Film 
Service is one of undivided responsibility. 
We write the scenario, take the picture, 
make the prints, arrange distribution, and 
supply New Premier Pathéscope portable 
projectors. 


We will be glad to explain and demonstrate the Pathéscope 
Film Service, either in your office or at the Pathescope Salon 


Write for booklet ‘‘Selling With Motion Pictures. 
The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Willard B. Cook, President 





Suite 1852, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


The New Premier Pathéscope can be 
used by any of your men, anywhere, any 
time. It is so exqutsitely built that its 
large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze 
expert critics. Uses only “Safety Stand- 
ard” film. Jt ts safe. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., have set their Approv- 
al Seal on every “Safety Standard” film 
and Pathéscope projector. No fireproof 
booth or licensed operator is required. 

The use without a fireproof booth of 
any projector capable of using ordinary 
inflammable film, no matter by. whom ap- 
proved, violates State, Municipal and 
Insurancé restrictions. 

Be guided by the experience of the fol- 
lowing concerns who are using New 
Premier Pathéscopes, many of them after 
unfortunate experiences with other port- 
able projectors. 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

Babcock & Wilcox Company 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 

Colgate & Company 

Economist Film Service 

General Electric Company 

International Correspondence Schools 

International Mercantile Marine 

Kirkman & Sons 

Lock Joint Pipe Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

National Biscuit Company 

National Cash Register Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Plymouth Cordage Company 
Rinek Cordage Company 
Robins Conveying Belt Company 
Charles A. Schieren Company 
E. A. Stevenson & Company (Spredit) 
Tide Water Oil Company 
United Drug Company 
Wall Rope Works 
and many others. 






Agencies in Principal Cities 


(———— 


CANADIAN 





Develop 
Your Business and 


Export Trade 


in Canada 


If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 


Consult the Development Branch 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 


Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WINDSOR STREET STATION 
MONTREAL 
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The Problems Of 


Our Immigration 


Comprehensive symposium, contributed to by leaders in finance, 
transportation, business and industry, poinis out evils of the 
existing laws and makes recommendations for a national policy 


Introduction by JOHN E. EDGERTON 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


lem before the country and its Congress to-day. Its 

influence and effect are far-reaching and vital forces 
not only in our industrial life but in the entire economic 
life of the nation. 

With a desire to present the views of a representative 
body of industrial and general business men on this all- 
absorbing subject, AMERICAN INDUSTRIES publishes in this 
issue a symposium on immigration, contributed to by fore- 
most business men, professional men, financial and indus- 
trial leaders in various sections of the country. 

The magazine sent to a large number of recognized 
leaders, a letter asking for an expression on the question: 
“What shall we do about our immigration?” As in previous 
symposiums, no effort was made to suggest or influence 
responses along given lines. The broad viewpoint was 
sought and every comment received is here printed in full 
and without change. 

As a manufacturer deeply concerned in immigration 
problems; as an employer of labor, and a strong believer 
in the great ideals of the American republic, I have taken 
a keen interest in reading these expressions, and am pro- 
foundly impressed by the thought given, the conscientious 
analysis made and the strength and practicability of the 
composite recommendations offered. 


Almost unanimously these expressions declare that the 
present Three Per Cent Immigration Law should be amen- 
ded; that it has not been the complete panacea for our 
immigration ills that was predicted ; that while it has kept 
some of the undesirable citizens from the country it also 
has kept out many thousands of very desirable, industrious 
immigrants. 

Summing up the statements, the outstanding recommen- 
dations are: 

1, The present Three Per Cent Immigration Law 
should be amended; but with the view to admitting 
more of the desirable class of immigrants and prohibit- 
ing the undesirables. 

2. The quota should be determined with the ultimate 
object of obtaining net immigration and not according 
to the present method which causes a deficit of labor in 
many instances. 


I MMIGRATION is perhaps the most important prob- 


3. The Secretary of Labor should be authorized, on 
the presentation of satisfactory evidence of a shortage 
of labor in any industry, to bring about the admission 
of desirable immigrants to fill the special need. 

4. A scientific selection of immigrants should be 
made by the proper United States officers, on the other 
side of the ocean, so that intending immigrants who do 
not qualify. may be rejected at the port of embarkation, 
rather than to permit them to come to these shores and 
then be turned back at Ellis Island when deportation 
becomes a more difficult matter. 

5. A centralized bureau or commission should be set 
up, so that all matters respecting immigration may be 
handled completely by it in the most expeditious, effi- 
cient and practical way; this commission to know the 
needs of the various sections of the country for immi- 
grants and the channels which would provide the most 
satisfactory means of assimilation. 

6. We should adopt a more definite policy in the 
registration and distribution of the immigrant. 

7. The nation should extend and make more human 
its method of receiving immigrants. 

8. A broader method of immigrant education is 
needed; one that will take him from the time of his 
entry and guide him properly for his naturalization. 
Perpetuation of American ideals should be the funda- 
mental basis for admission. 

9. The manufacturers and business men believe in 
a restrictive policy—restricted through broad selective 
methods. 

10. Take immigration out of the maneuvering of 
politics, which lets in many of the bad and keeps out 
many of the good. 

11. There is a shortage of skilled and unskilled labor 
in practically all of the large industrial centers and the 
country must draw upon European immigration to fill 
the ranks. 

12. Abolition of the literacy test. 

Meeting, in a general way, many of the suggestions that 
are given by leaders of business and industry, the National 
Association of Manufacturers has already had introduced 
in Congress a measure providing what it believes will relieve 
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the present emergency of labor shortage, so evident in all 
parts of the country. This measure, introduced by Sena- 
tor LeBaron Colt, of Rhode Island, provides among other 
things for calculation of immigration on the net admission, 
and gives to the Secretary of Labor authority to permit 
desirable immigration to fill needed labor ranks. 

Looking further ahead, and with the view to establish- 
ing a permanent, constructive policy of selective immigra- 
tion—a policy that has been advocated by thousands of 
persons with the best interests of the country at heart— 
the National Association of Manufacturers will soon sub- 
mit the following as principles to be embodied in our future 
immigration measures. 

1. That the United States should retain the tests for 


mental, moral and political quality fixed in the law of 1917, 


except the literacy test, which we believe experience has 
demonstrated to be an ineffective means of determining the 
quality of an alien and which neither measures the eco- 
nomic or moral value of the applicant for admission, on 
the contrary, may reject the possessor of these virtues 
while affording no obstacle to the literate revolutionary. 

2. That distinction be made between the above require- 
ments for admission and those for naturalization, the latter 
requiring as a condition of citizenship a working knowl- 
edge of English and a practical understanding of the form 
and purpose of American government and evidence of 
attachment to its principles, all the conditions for naturali- 
zation being so far as practicable administered by officers 
of the United States before the embarkation of the alien. 

3. That the United States assert the right to register, 
distribute, educate and otherwise supervise the alien during 
the period of his alienage. é 

4. That all immigration legislation be administered 
through a board composed of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Labor, thus securing the codrdination 
of the departments possessing the information charged 
with primary responsibilities for meeting, on a national 
scale, the economic and social problems involved. 

5. That through the effective codperation of state 
authority and private organizations, information as to 
immigrant needs and opportunities be compied, analyzed 
and presented to the Federal Board, and further co- 
operation be established to present the economic needs of 
the nation in terms of ascertained fact to protect the immi- 
grant against exploitation and secure for him accurate 
information as to existing opportunities throughout the 
nation. 

America needs immigrants; that cannot be denied by 
anyone familiar with industrial conditions. With all the 
progress this nation has made in the last few decades the 
fact still remains that we have only partly utilized our 
resources. The future wealth and also the future comfort 
of our people are dependent upon further progress. We 
have developed many industries tremendously during and 
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since the war. We have given our people many luxuries 
that have, in the light of present-day living, become essen- 
tials for health, comfort, happiness and progress. We have 
set a pace in production that we must not relax and that 
means we must have sufficient workmen. If we cannot 
procure them at home we must get them from abroad, or 
accept crippled production and crippled conveniences. 

Under the Three Per Cent Immigration Act only about 
350,000 aliens are permitted to enter the United States in 
one fiscal year. But during the first year of the operation 
of the law only about 242,000 immigrants entered. In the 
five years preceding the war, 1914 to 1919, the average net 
annual immigration was about 925,000. The war stopped 
all immigration, so that with the exception of one year since 
there has been little or no immigration up to the passage 
of the restrictive act. It has been unlawful for either indi- 
viduals or the state to induce immigration or to make pros- 
pective labor contracts with aliens before their arrival in the 
United States. Further, during recent years, the movement 
of alien labor from the United States has been greater than 
its movement into the country. Thus, in 1921-1922, the 
first year of the operation of the present act, the net loss to 
the United States through emigration of laborers was 
roughly about 67,000 while the net gain during that period 
in adult male immigration was only 6,518. The chief net 
gain was in trading and commercial classes. It must be 
apparent that with substantially six years without immigra- 
tion and only one year with considerable immigration under 
the act of 1917, before the passage of the restrictive act, 
the normal labor supply through immigration, shows a seri- 
ous loss. ; 

Manufacturing industries are not the only ones feeling 
the loss. It is manifest in agriculture, construction and 
transportation. To be more specific as to manufacture, a 
recent survey made by the National Association of Manu- - 
facturers shows there is an actual shortage of skilled labor 
reported in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Common labor is reported 
short in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Virginia, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont and Wash- 
ington. These shortages do not follow any general lines, 
and are variously estimated to run anywhere from slight to 
as high as thirty per cent. They affect many of the indus- 
tries, but are most noticeable in furniture, automobiles, 
metal trades, collar and shirt, iron and steel, chemical, 
machinery, glove, tanning, cordage, twine, building, mines 
and silk. The automobile industry reports the greatest 
shortage, although predictions of unusual shortages in the 
building trades are made for the spring, when this industry 
assumes its full operation. 


MERICAN INDUSTRIES wishes to express its sincere appreciation of the interest 
and courtesy shown by the remarkably large number of financial, agricultural, 
transportation, industrial and general business leaders who have given so generously 
of their time to prepare articles especially for publication in our Immigration Sympo- 


sium. 


We deem it an unusual privilege to be able to present such a nation-wide and repre- 
sentative thought from the builders of the nation’s industry and business. 


—Editor American Industries. 
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Education, The Most Vital Necessity 


President, American Car and Foundry Company 


TATEMENTS in regard to immi- 

gration, whether they be from the 
point of view of the employers or 
from the point of view of the workers, 
are too mutch inclined to discuss immi- 
_ grants in terms of “labor power” or 
“man power” rather than to discuss 
immigrants as human beings in family 
relationships, as potential consumers, 
potential citizens and potential factors 
in our American life. 

Whatever the final plan of this 
country may be in regard to an immi- 
gration policy, whether it be for a 
liberal, a restricted or a selected immi- 
gration, it cannot, in my opinion, be 
repeated too often, that the principal 
concern of Americans should be to 
prepare for the assimilation of these 
immigrants in a thorough, scientific, 
and humane fashion. 


Perhaps the greatest contribution 


which America has made to civiliza- 
tion has been its high ideal of public 
education, and there is no force in our 
common life which can be utilized 
more effectively in a program of 
assimilation than that of education. 
Education not only in the English lan- 
guage and in the civics of our Ameri- 
can commonwealth should be offered 
to the incoming immigrant, but as 
much education as he needs and can 
utilize in all other fields. 

Not only the public school systems 
but the educational and philanthropic 
organizations throughout the country 
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can be enlisted in a codperative scheme 
for the education of our newly arrived 
immigrants in America, Even a cas- 
ual survey in any moderate sized 
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American community will show un- 
utilized educational resources which, 
if properly codrdinated with other 
activities in the same community, could 
be made available for a_ greatly 
increased program of immigrant 
education, 

It is not sufficient merely to offer to 





the immigrant these educational oppor- 
tunities, which often sound rather 
terrifying to the almost illiterate man 
or woman. We must be prepared to 
urge and persuade immigrants to take 
advantage of these opportunities, and 
for this program we must penetrate, 
In a cooperative way, into the organi- 
zations and religious institutions in 
which they have faith. Certain re- 
forms must be brought about in our 
attitude and procedure in regard to 
immigrant education. Most of the 
red tape of the school system must be 
eliminated. Teaching services, especi- 
ally trained for dealing with adult 
minds, must be provided. More in- 
formal schemes for meeting the educa- 
tional needs must be developed and 
more elasticity in the handling of 
individual students. All these are 
matters in the improvement which can 
be effected only by the sincerest co- 
Operation between public educational 
authorities, private philanthropic agen- 
cies, religious bodies, civic organiza- 
tions and organizations of foreign- 
born people. 

The success of the Council on 
Immigrant Education in the City of 
New York in codrdinating these five 
types of organizations and focusing 
their interest upon an enlarged, im- 
proved and intensified scheme of 
immigrant education has prompted me 
to recommend to other communities a 
similar effort. 


Should Make Our Selections Abroad 


1 response to your request for an 
expression from me on the question 
of immigration, I beg to say that the 
subject is one of vital importance to 
the employers of labor. 

The present percentage law does not 
admit enough immigrants to take the 
places of those who leave the country 
to say nothing of those common labor- 
ers who ambitiously desire to be pro- 
moted from a roustabout job to some- 
thing better. 

I know of very few employers who 
favor a wide open door. The almost 
unanimous wish is for a selective sys- 
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tem by which the eligibility of an im- 
migrant would be determined in the 
country from which he comes. This 
is my own view. 

It will take some time to work out 
the details of a permanent law which 
should be given the most careful at- 
tention and a great deal of study. Asa 
temporary aid to agriculture and indus- 
try, a suggestion has been made which 
appeals to me, that is: 

Ist. A definite effort be made by 
our Government to fill the quotas from 
those countries that are now unfilled, 
which could be done by agents sent 


over into those countries, as Canada 
does, or we might do it through the 
United States Consuls, by giving them 
the right kind of information, to give 
out in their respective countries. 

2nd. The wives of naturalized 
aliens might be admitted without being 
counted against the quota. 

3rd. Where an alien family comes 
into this country, it might be counted 
as a unit against the quota, that is, the 
man and his wife and children under 
sixteen years of age to be counted as 
one; those children over sixteen to be 
counted individually. 
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By taking these steps we might very 
materially increase our immigration 
without any material change in the law. 
I believe the general consensus of opin- 
ion is that selection should be made 
abroad, if it is possible to do so. If 
the law is changed, an important im- 
provement would cover the distribu- 
tion of immigrants after they get here, 
by seeing that they are landed in places 
where they are needed and not where 
there is already congestion. 

A provision requiring the immigrant 
to learn to read, write and talk the Eng- 
lish language would be valuable in that 
it would then throw the burden upon 
the immigrant himself and not upon 
our people who may or may not be 
interested in his development. It would 
be very helpful if we could have such 
a provision. 


Any legislation or action by the Goy- 
ernment which would give relief would 
be helpful, but a law which will govern 
immigration over a period of years re- 
quires, as I have already said, very seri- 
ous study, which should be made by a 
Commission something similar to that 
of 1907-10, who should study the prob- 
lem with reference to the needs of in- 
dustry and the country generally. 





SUGGESTS PERIOD OF 
FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
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I FAVOR such a change in our immi- 

gration laws as will not restrict the 
total number of immigrants but defi- 
nitely limit all immigration to those 
whose mental, moral, physical, finan- 
cial qualifications and political history 
have been examined into and favorably 
passed on by a Board of U. S. Exami- 
ners sitting in the country where the 
immigrant has lived the five years 
preceding his application to such 
board for vise to embark. 

I would not have a literacy test or 
financial qualification greater than 
reasonably to insure against becoming 
‘a public charge. As a_ condition 
precedent to entering the United 
States, would require a registration of 
the immigrant and application for 
United States citizenship with an 
undertaking to report to the Immigra- 
tion Bureau every six months until 
full citizenship is acquired; a further 
undertaking to refrain from voting or 
attempting to vote in any state or 
municipal election until granted full 
citizenship in the United States. 

Would require a period of five years’ 
residence and compliance of above 
undertaking before granting citizen- 
ship. Any failure to report as re- 


quired, or violation of undertaking, or 
conviction of felony, automatically to 
result in deportation; the deportation 
power to be exercised by the Immi- 
gration Board with right of appeal to 
U. S. District Courts. 

These provisions would, in my judg- 
ment, remove the greatest evils now 
attending our immigration problems, 
and would go far toward making ac- 
quired citizenship in the United States 
a possession too highly prized to be 
jeopardized. 


IMMIGRATION A QUESTION 
OF DESIRABLE OR NOT 
Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 

By E. J. MILLER 

President, St. Louis Screw Company 
M_*. view on immigration relation- 
ship to a nation is the same as 

employe relationship to a business. 
Would any sane business man re- 
strict the progress and growth of his 
institution by restricting the number 
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of his assistants or helpers, particu- 
larly, on a percentage basis? 

Human beings to a nation may be 
classified as all Nature’s creations into 
assets and liabilities; therefore, limi- 
tation should be applied to the latter 
only if we aim at greater prosperity. 

We should welcome with open arms 
all who can assist in developing our 
resources and who are found by ex- 
amination to have the attributes and 
desire for good citizenship. 

It was such a people and their. de- 
scendents who founded this nation and 
developed its prosperity. The ques- 
tion then resolves itself into a deter- 
mination of the desirable or undesira- 
ble and not a fixed percentage of 
either. 


This determination must be based 
on a consideration of the intelligence 
and physical qualifications as well as 
the racial tendency of the applicant 
in order that we may encourage 
thrifty self-supporting producers in- 
stead of traders, and further con- 
sideration of his record and connec- 
tions in order that we may eliminate 
the criminal and dangerous ultra 
radical, 

It is to be regretted that minds in- 
spired by selfishness have created the 
many uneconomic conditions under 


which we are laboring and which we: 


find it hard to eradicate. 





NEED FOR PRACTICAL 
IMMIGRATION MEASURE 
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Paper Company 


ya ars me who has gone into the 
matter of immigration into the 
United States for several years past 


Manager 


. knows that the laws which have gov- 


erned the same have not been to 
the great benefit of the public interest. 
The literacy test is a failure in so far 
as determining the quality of an alien 
for entering this country, and the 
practice of making a physical and 
mental test after arriving at the ports 
of this country is most inefficient and 
unjust both to the immigrant and to 
our own country, 

By all means this government 
should adopt some such practical 
immigration regulations as are in 
vogue in other countries and adopt 
the recommendations which have been 
made by an association of honorable 
business men and also many private 
citizens, together with representatives 
of Farm Bureau Federations. 


I believe much can be done at the 
present session of Congress providing 
the House Committee in charge of 
this important matter will heed some 
of the suggestions of those who have 
a thorough understanding of the 
situation and are advising for the best 
interest of the whole country. Surely 
we as a people cannot expect to 
progress and develop as we should 
without the proper kind of immigra- 
tion rightly divided. Taking as an 
example the Italian population in my 
own city, double the number have re- 
turned to Europe as have come to this 
city (Niagara Falls) in the past five 
years and the shortage of labor in this 
city both skilled and unskilled is be- 
coming more acute each day. 
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UST at this time it is generally 
J recognized there is a shortage of 
; labor, although now and generally 
there are considerable numbers of idle 
men who do not ask for or desire 
steady work. 
_ For various reasons many workmen 
have returned to their homes in for- 
eign countries. Business here was 
dull, and besides, these men on ac- 
count of very large wage rates had 
accumulated money and believed them- 
selves to be independent. 
The shortage in labor, however, has 
come principally as the result of the 
percentage immigration laws which 
have limited the number of workmen 
who would now come to this country 
if not prevented by the laws referred 
to. 
After some experience these laws 
are now believed by large numbers to 
_be unreasonable. Ostensibly, at least, 
they were aimed at the sudden and 
large increases in the foreigners who 
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were locating here, many of them en- 

tertaining views hostile to the ideas 

of our Government. 





_ Present Law Should Be Changed 


These laws ought to be promptly 
changed, The restrictions upon immi- 
gration should be directed to the ques- 
tion of quality rather than numbers of 
foreigners coming to this country. 
Measures for limiting the number of 
immigrants to those who are clearly 
shown to be healthy, morally, politi- 
cally and physically, ought to be clear, 
strict and enforceable; but the num- 
ber allowed to come here should be 
equal to the necessities of our indus- 
tries. 


The administration of the law should 
be under the control of a competent 
and impartial governmental commis- 
sion or department, to be managed for 
the benefit of the general public and 
not for the protection of any special 
class or the exploitation of any im- 
practical or injurious theory. This is 
one of the most important questions 
now being debated throughout the 
United States. 


Not Wholly An Economic Problem 
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HE immigration problem is not 

[ wholly an economic one; man 

being very much the product of 

his environment, there arise social and 

political factors in the assimilation of 

the immigrant, which must be given 

consideration in order that we may de- 

termine the reciprocal influence of the 

alien on our institutions, and of our 
people on the alien. 


It is a splendid indication of the. 


growing social consciousness of our 
industrialists that employers in their 
discussions of immigration are giving 
increasing attention to the social fac- 
tors of the problem. 

Immigration itself is a stream. Any 
immigration law that fixes limitations 
or restrictions on free migration is a 
dam. Most people are agreed that the 
dam is necessary to keep out such 
groups as the criminal, the insane, the 
pauper, the anarchist and those likely 
to have a detrimental influence on our 
welfare. On the other hand, there is 


_ equalagreement that any legislative pro- 
posal that attempts to restrict the flow 


of migration by setting up a mathema- 


tical ratio without regard to selection 
or distribution of the immigrant, the 
needs of our industries and other nec- 
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essary aspects, is undesirable as either 
a short time or as a permanent solu- 
tion. The present: Per Centum Limit 


Act was definitely passed by Congress 
with the understanding that it was tem- 
porary and would be replaced by more 
permanent legislation before its expira- 
tion. This Act has been extended until 
June 30, 1924, but new legislation 
will be required before that time. 
As to the course to be pursued in 
relief of the present situation pending 
a complete revision of the Per Centum 
Limit Act, I cannot do better than to 
quote some of the suggestions recently 
put forward by representatives of the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
at a Joint Conference on Immigration : 
(a) A definite effort on the part 
of the government to fill unfilled quo- 
tas. This can be done by sending a 
small number of agents to the northern 
and western European countries to ex- 
plain the opportunities in the United 
States to persons interested in emigrat- 
ing thereto, or by advertising in news- 
papers of northern Europe. While the 
contract labor law prohibits the taking 
of such steps by private employers this 
objection does not apply to the gov- 
ernment taking such action. The 
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agents on the other side could size up 
the immigrant and his fitness for life 
and work in America. They could ad- 
vise him and their advice in effect 
would constitute a letter of recommen- 
dation, although they themselves would 
not have power to certify the individ- 
ual’s admission. 


Intelligent Selection Greatest Need 


President, Packard Motor Car Company of New York 


@Lus immigration policy has played 

a very important part in our past 
history. It promises to play even a 
more important part in our future. It 
seems to me that what is required is 
not so much a policy of arbitrary re- 
striction, as the formulation of a policy 
and method of procedure that has for 
its basis intelligent selection of the 
more desirable types of emigrant at 
the port of embarkation. Taking 
both immigrants and non-immigrant 
aliens admitted to and departing from 
this country, this first fiscal year shows 
a net loss of 11,687 males to this 
country. 

The largest net immigration was of 
English, French, German, Hebrew, 
Mexican and Scandanavian people, in 
short of the races from which the 
skilled rather than the common labor 
of American industry has been re- 
cruited. Of the Hebrews, who are 
chiefly clerks and traders, etc., 53,524 
entered while only 830 left. The fol- 
lowing races have hitherto supplied 
the bulk of common labor: Bohe- 
mians, Czechs, Bulgarians, Serbians, 
Croatians, Slovenians, Poles, Greeks, 
Italians, Lithuanians, Magyars. 

More people of these latter races 
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(b) Wives of naturalized aliens 
shall be admitted without being count- 
ed against the quota. At present chil- 
dren under eighteen of naturalized 
aliens are admitted without counting 
against the quota. 

(c) Alien families coming together 
to be counted as one unit against the 
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have left the country this fiscal year 
than have entered. 

Against 41,154 Italians admitted, 
54,010 left the country. During this 
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same period I understand only 6,357, 
Poles entered !while 31,004 left the 
country. 










quota. Families to mean father and 
mother accompanied by children under 
sixteen years of age or mother accom- 
panied by children under sixteen years 
of age; children over sixteen years of 
age to be counted against the quota) 
and the same with all other relatives 
of aliens in the United States. 


H 
i 
: 
| 
Selection of the proper type re-| 
quired at the point of embarkation) 
together with the routing of those’ 
classes to the point best able to assimi-_ 
late them would help this condition) 
that so adversely affects American 
industry. This would seem to me to 
be a more forward looking policy than 
the policy now in operation. 

The present method puts the burden 
of whether a man is a desirable type 
for admission, not so much on: Of 
what stock is he? Is there a place for 


-him in our present economic condi- 


tion? Is he the type that will make 
a good citizen? Not so much on these 
important qualifications, but rather 
place the possibility of acceptance on 
the ability of the captain, and the 
efficiency of the engineering staff of 
this ship on which the emigrant is a 
passenger to make port on the first 
day of the month, When the selection 
of our immigrants is a matter of skill 
on the part of a ship’s captain, or the 
erade of coal this ship is burning, then 
there is room, very much room, for 
improvement from any angle that one 
may care to approach the question, 
economic, idealistic or humanitarian. 


Want Immigrants Of The Industrious Type 


Ww are opposed to unrestricted 
immigration, but there is un- 
questionably a shortage of labor, and 
we favor an amendment of the pres- 
ent laws that will admit the better class 
of immigrants who have sufficient 
intelligence to appreciate the freedom 
and privileges that accrue to them 
through our form of government, and 
who it is believed can be developed 
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into satisfactory American citizens. 
Such immigration would be of great 
value to this nation, and would open 
up to the individual immigrants oppor- 
tunities that are not available in any 
of the foreign countries. 

We would favor particularly bring- 
ing much of this immigration through 
our Southern ports and using it in the 
development of our Southern agricul- 
tural lands. For the most part these 


foreigners are good farmers, would be 
able in a comparatively short time to 
develop and acquire small farms, 
would live in contentment and become 
useful citizens, whereas if thrown in 
great numbers in the large industrial 
centers they become a fertile field for 
the unscrupulous radical agitators, 
and constitute a menace to society and 
orderly government. 
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The Farmer’s Need, A Real Price 


President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


ERTAIN agricultural localities, 
during the past fall, experienced 


a touch of labor shortage and indica- 


tions are that with the increased 


activities in industry and_ building 
there will be a more acute shortage 


the 


during the coming year. This, how- 
ever, should not alarm the farmer or 
the country at large since our farm 
prices are always good in periods of 
labor shortage and bad during ex- 
tended periods of unemployment. 
What the farmer needs is price. I 
do not mean price in dollars and cents 
so much as real price which consists 
in the exchange relationship of the 
farmer-produced commodity and his 
necessary consumptive needs. An in- 
creased immigration, providing there 
is a sufficient need for it, might assist 
in establishing this price in two ways. 
The first would be through the in- 
creased domestic consumption due to 
increased immigration. It is 
always better for the farmer that his 
product be consumed at home than 
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abroad. Second, if an increased immi- 
gration should increase industria! 
production it would automatically 
cheapen the price of the things which 
the farmer must buy whether they be 


commodities or transportation. 

Some interests are discussing the 
letting down of immigration bars on 
the ground that it is demanded by the 
agricultural interests. Cheap labor is 
not what the farmer wants. He him- 
self is a laborer and the number of 
those gainfully employed in agricul- 
ture indicates that approximately one- 
half the farms of the country are 
manned by the farm family itself. To 
cheapen labor on the farm would be to 
cheapen the labor of these farmers 
and their families. The welfare of 
the country demands that this be not 
done because it would eventually lower 
the standards of citizenship on our 
farms. In a democracy like ours the 
will of the majority rules and the 
nation is infinitely safer with a well- 
to-do and contented agricultural hus- 
bandry than it would be were the 
manhood and womanhood on our 
farms lowered in its level through the 
introduction of cheaper labor from any 
source whatsoever. 


Should Encourage Good Immigrants 
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BELIEVE that the present restric- 

tions upon immigration are un- 
necessary and unwise. From a 
material standpoint this country needs 
to augment its labor supply. There is 
not enough labor to carry the work 
and there is no place from which 
labor can be recruited in sufficient 
magnitude except from European 
countries. We must have common 
labor and skilled labor. Our civiliza- 
tion cannot progress without it. Our 
endeavors and our desires are being 
thwarted at the present moment be- 
cause of our inability to obtain labor. 
The shortage of labor is resulting in 
constantly increasing wage scales and 
lowering the efficiency and output. 


Higher wages are a desirable condi- 


tion but when they are the result of 
artificial restrictions they are coupled 


with a more rapid advance in living 
costs so that the objective sought to 
be obtained and which makes advance 
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in wages a desirable condition is de- 
feated. 


It would do more harm than good, 
however, to permit the unrestricted 
influx of immigrants, for we must 
assume that every immigrant is a 
potential citizen, and our immigration 
laws should be framed with the ob- 
jective of obtaining the _ greatest 
number possible of additional good 
citizens. There are many people in the 
old world of the same races and ideals 
as those who have in the past sought 
refuge in this country from the un- 
bearable conditions of the old world 
who cherish high ideals and have 
ambitions for themselves and _ their 
descendants of the most worthy sort. 
Such people should be encouraged to 
come to this country in as great num- 
bers as possible. Those who have not 
such ideals and purposes should be 
excluded regardless of their availabil- 
ity for recruiting the labor supply. 

In connection with our immigration 
problems we should provide for the 
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proper reception and education of the 
immigrant, so that when he is here 
he will have an opportunity to learn 
the meaning of American ideas and 
ideals. American ideals are simple 
and easily understood, as well as im- 
pressive and appealing, to the simple 


minded in as great degree as to the 
highly educated individual, and there 
should be no difficulty in inculcating 
these ideals as well as an understand- 
ing of the responsibility attaching to 
citizenship in this country, in the mind 
of every well intentioned person who 





seeks a home in this country. A little 
thought and effort along these lines 
would meet with astonishing success 
and would effectually dissolve most of 
the misapprehension which we appar- — 
ently harbor concerning the danger of 
too rapid admission of immigrants. 


Emigration Exceeds Immigration 


HILE it must be the best 
thought of every red-blooded 
American that Congress should enact 
laws which will so restrict immigra- 
tion that it would be impossible for 
aliens to be granted admission into 
the United States unless it is almost a 
surety that they have the qualifications 
for becoming good American citizens ; 
still it must be apparent to every 
employer of labor, and others giving 
the matter careful consideration, that 
the present immigration laws are not 
working for the benefit of the country 
and if persisted in are bound to result 
in economic chaos, 


The shortage of so-called common 
labor already exists in this community 
and, if I am correctly informed, 
already exists, or will shortly exist in 
every industrial center as well as the 
agricultural districts throughout the 
country. 


Immigration prior to the World 
War amounted to approximately 925,- 
000 persons annually. Of this num- 
ber a large proportion were registered 
as laborers. During the war immi- 
gration almost entirely ceased. With 
the exception of one year, since the 
war the gain has been extremely 
limited, and among certain classes has 
been exceeded by emigration. In other 
words, in the year ended June 30, 1922 
approximately 67,000 more of the 
so-called common laborers left the 
country than entered it. 

The argument used by the propon- 
ents of the present law, to the effect 
that there is nothing wrong with the 
law in that the quotas of Northern 
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European countries are not being ful- 


filled, does not, I believe, satisfactorily © 


remove the difficulty, as, generally 
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speaking, most of the so-called com- 
mon labor comes from Southern 


European countries rather than from 
the Northern European countries. 

If it is true that the industrial 
supremacy of the United States has 
been built up largely by the immigra- 
tion to this country of large numbers 
classified as laborers, and if this 
immigration ceases, Or is more than 
offset by the emigration of this class, 
it must be apparent that sooner or 
later it will affect the whole industrial 
order and prevent the adequate expan- 
sion of industry, which eventuaily 
would affect the employment of addi- 


tional skilled labor. 

It is my belief that whether or not 
the three per cent restriction be re- 
scinded, and whatever the percentage 
decided upon by Congress, it should 
be figured on the net. In other words, © 
the percentage should apply on the 
figures obtained by deducting the emi- 
gration from the immigration and not 
as at present, applying to immigration 
only. This percentage, if fixed by 
Congress, should be made elastic so 
that some Federal authority, probably 
the Secretary of Labor, could increase 
the quota when the necessity for an 
increase in a certain class of immigra- 
tion was apparent. 


The question as to whether or not 
an immigrant is to be admitted into 
this country on arrival should in some — 
manner be determined at the point of 
embarkation rather than on arrival 
here. The cost of transportation, 
particularly in terms of American 
dollars, makes the risk too great 
for the immigrant to take a chance 
unless assured of admission upo: 
arrival. 


As previously stated, every precau- 
tion should be taken to protect our 
citizenship and to see that the right 
kind, and only the right kind of aliens 
is admitted. At the same time it 
appears to me that under the workings ~ 
of the present law we are closing the 
doors to many desirable future citi- 
zens and at the same time building up 
an unsound economic structure which 
is bound to react on American indus-_ 
try and agriculture if continued in for 
any great length of time. 


Would Erect Barrier Against Non-Producers 
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HE fact should not be lost sight of 
that there are now about a quar- 

ter of a million men engaged in bitumi- 
nous coal mining in the United States 
that could be employed more profit- 
ably to themselves and to the good of 
the country in other occupations. 


That surplus force should be kept in 
mind in making up what might be 
called a budget in the matter of immi- 
gration. 

Heretofore a quantity of immi- 
grants has arrived, without regard to 
quality. My idea of immigration is 
that all skilled artisans and_ skilled 
tradesmen should be admitted. Ex- 


clude all others who do not work with > 
their hands. Pay especial attention 
to their character and physical condi- 
tion, 

There are far too many foreign- 
born exploiters and non-producers 
already in our country, and it should 
be made impossible to bring in any 
more. 
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Law Should Deal With Net Quotas 
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4 Plies subject of immigration has 
received the assiduous attention 
of the Immigration Committee ap- 
pointed by the National Association 
of Manufacturers during the past two 
years. The country is now confronted, 
with a situation in which the public 
interest requires some immediate 
practical remedy if the threatened 
partial paralysis of industry is averted 
and if the economic supremacy of our 
country is to be maintained. 

Our present immigration law is ex- 
tremely defective in many vital par- 
ticulars. The literacy test for instance 
does not determine the quality of the 
alien for citizenship either economi- 
cally or morally but on the contrary 
réjects many desirable applicants while 
affording no obstacle to the highly 
undesirable revolutionaries. A dis- 
tinction in this regard should be made 
between the requirements for admis- 
sion and those for naturalization, it 
being entirely proper that we should 
supervise aliens during the period of 
alienage and require a working knowl- 
edge of English and a practical 
understanding of the form and pur- 
poses of the American government for 
naturalization as distinguished from 
admission to the country. 

The operation of our three per cent 
law is abortive inasmuch as it deals 
only with those coming into the coun- 
try and takes no account of emigrd- 
tion. This last year more Italians 
emigrated from this country than 


entered, leaving an actual deficit, and 
the same may be said of the emigration 
and immigration to and from many 
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other countries. The law should deal 
therefore with net quotas but in 
addition to this our committee main- 
tains that the Secretary of Labor 
should be authorized on presentation 
to him of satisfactory evidence of a 
continuing shortage of labor of a par- 
ticular class or type to admit otherwise 
admissible aliens in excess of the 
quota until such a condition is im- 
proved. 

The House Committee on Immigra- 





tion seems to feel that the natural 
increase in American labor ought to 
take care of the requirements of indus- 
try without calling upon immigration 
to any large extent. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the economic progress of 
our country from the beginning has 
been dependent upon recruiting labor 
for the basic industries from European 
immigration. Foundries, steel mills 
and other similar industries have been 
unable to procure American labor in 
sufficient quantities in recent years, 
due to the tremendous development of 
new industries such as the automotive 
industry, chemical industry, radio ap- 
pliances and other products of genius 
which with their accessories furnish 
attractive employment for the Ameri- 
can youth far beyond that of the class 
of industries first mentioned. 

Finally, we maintain that American 
industry stands for the highest type of 
citizenship and we demand that no bar 
shall be lowered which means the ad- 
mission of a single immigrant who 
does not intend to incorporate himself 
into our body politic as a citizen and 
who is not capab!e of American citi- 
zenship. James Madison in his report 
to the first Congress stated a principle 
that should not be deviated from when 
he said, “We should welcome every 
person of good fame that really means 
to incorporate himself into our society 
but repel all who will not be a real 
addition to the wealth or strength of 
the United States.” 


Should Base Law On Common Sense 


1 my opinion the attitude of the 
nation toward the immigration 
problem should be founded upon the 
basis of prudence and common sense. 
Unrestricted immigration is, for the 
United States, at least, an untenable 
proposition. Rigidly restricted immi- 
gration does not command the ap- 
proval of public opinion, What we 
need is an intelligent, workable method 
of selection which will choose from 
those seeking admission to the United 
States the individuals who are best 
fitted for our citizenship. It is my 
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opinion that this function can best be 
administered by a non-political, impar- 
tial commission, which should make 
the immigration problem its constant 
study and from time to time propose 
such changes in methods governing the 
admission of immigrants as are 
deemed advisable. 

The immigration problem has been 
somewhat complicated by the attitude 
of those who contend that immigrant 
labor is competitive with native-born 
labor and forces down wages. This 
attitude is unjustifiable because it puts 
the emphasis on money wages, and not 


on the buying power of wages. Labor 
shortages, it is true, serve to inflate 
wage rates, but at the same time their 
effect is to inflate commodity prices, 
so that the wage earner, although paid 
on a higher scale, may actually be paid 
less, in the purchasing power of his 
wages, than before. 

I am fully agreed with those who 
believe that the restrictions placed 
upon immigration should be upon 
quality rather than numbers. We 
should demand of those who come to 
our shores seeking citizenship that 
they be healthy—not only physically, 
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but morally and politically healthy as 
well. Political malcontents should be 
denied admission. However, evil— 
which, after all, is simply a lack of 
understanding of right principles— 
uses whatever instrument it finds 


ready at hand. We cannot ascribe all 
of the undesirable outcroppings of the 
last few years to foreign influence; 
much of it has been native-born. 

If we let our immigration program 
follow the lines of common sense— 


————————————— 


if we neither starve nor glut ourselves 
—if we choose wisely those whom we 
admit—we shall avoid the mistakes of 
the past and at the same time avoid 
letting the pendulum swing too far 
in the opposite direction. 


Literacy Test Bars Many Farmers 


es present immigration law, so 
far as I can discover, is not 
working out. Of course, there are 
certain classes with particular inter- 
ests to serve and some with a restricted 
vision who find the measure satisfac- 
tory but these people generally would 
be willing to see immigration cut off 
entirely. 

While it would seem that the pres- 
ent law does not satisfy the vast 
majority of the people of the United 
States, the answer, as I see it, is to 
be found in a careful study of the 
problem by qualified experts. Fortu- 
nately, I know an excellent start has 
been made in this direction and I am 
hopeful that it will iead to a Congres- 
sional inquiry directed particularly 
to the industrial needs of the country, 
As a result of this investigation, if it 
is made, I feel certain a law can be 
enacted which will tend to correct the 
present unhappy situation. 
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As matters stand now the literacy 
test is keeping out thousands of sturdy 
men of the type who have entered this 
country in other years and become 
part of the bone and sinew. of the 
nation. The mere fact that they are 
unable to read and write when they 
come in by no means interferes with 
their progress toward good citizen- 
ship and this rule, in my judgment, is 
a most unfair one. I am aware that 
it is claimed that it serves to turn back 
but a small number from our shores, 
but it undoubtedly has a serious effect 
in deterring many desirable people 
from attempting to emigrate. It is 
well known and those it would bar do 
not make the effort. Likewise it gives 
us immigrants largely from the cities 
when we would welcome more from 
the agricultural regions even though 
they have not had the educational 
advantages of the others. 

The quota rule, permitting only a 


‘small percentage of immigrants from 


each country, also works unfairly. 
The Northern and Western European 
countries have not been furnishing 
their quotas from whence a most 
desirable class of immigrants ordinar- 
ily come. Immediate steps should be 
taken to correct this situation through 
our State Department. In the case of 
Italy and some other of the Southern 
European countries, the immigration 
is more than offset by the emigration 
back to the older countries and else- 
where. The result is that we are 
showing hardly any net increase annu- 
ally where, even under the existing 
law, we should have approximately 
350,000 gain every year. 

The remedy for all these problems 
is not going to be found immediately. 
It is not one to be solved over night. 
There is a solution, however, but it 
must come from a careful and pains- 
taking study of the whole situation. 


Immigration One Of Outstanding Problems 
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T cannot be denied that the immi- 

gration question is one of our out- 
standing problems of to-day. The 
existing shortage of labor, especially 
of common labor, is chiefly due to the 
restrictions imposed by post-war legis- 
lation, the results of which are broadly 
known. 

Industry has thus been embarrassed. 
both as to adequate labor supply and 
in the abnormally high wage levels to 
which the restriction of immigration 


Believes Law 


By WILLIAM J. FAUX 
President, Logan Coal Company 
M* preference is that the immi- 
gration law should be more 
I do not 


drastic than at present. 


has been a contributor. 

There are many who question the 
wisdom of opening our gates to for- 
eigners of the artisan class, fearing 
that many of them might bring with 
them radical, socialistic, and other 
eratic conceptions of government, 
with their demoralizing tendences, 
also, because of the highly contagious 


and dangerous diseases now prevail- 


ing in some parts of Europe, especi- 
ally in Russia. These appear to be 


SHould Be Made 
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believe it necessary for the United 
States to make all the goods in the 
world, and we are certainly producing 
our share when we produce two-thirds. 


the two principal deterrents. 

It would seem, however, that if 
surrounded with rigid safeguards as to 
mental, moral, and physical fitness, 
determined abroad, at the port of pro- 
posed embarkation, well in advance of 
such possible embarkation, and by our 
own Government agents; and taking 
only the pick of the many seeking this 
privilege—then increased immigration 
could, and doubtless would, be a sub- 
stantial advantage to this country. 


More Drastic 


We have got enough of the immigrants 
of Southern Europe to last for the 
next fifty years, if we are to maintain 
our Americanism, 
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Some Suggestions On Immigration 


eaty sixties, Mr. Isaac "J. 

Allen was editor of the Ohio 
State Journal which was then an 
ardent supporter of the Union cause. 
After the end of the war, President 
Lincoln appointed Mr. Allen to the 
post of United States Minister at 
Hong-Kong, China. This appointment 
was made during the last month of 
President Lincoln’s life. Indeed, his 
assassination occurred while Mr. 
Allen was on his way to Panama, en- 
route to San Francisco, where he was 
to take ship to China. 


Mr. Allen represented the United 
States at Hong-Kong eight years and 
during that period he kept a diary, 
which was rather voluminous and 
recorded many of his official acts as 
well as his observations on the history, 
manners and customs of the Chinese; 
also events that occurred during his 
stay in, and travels through. that 
country. 1 


Mr. Allen died at Morristown, N. 
J., fifteen years ago, having attained 
the age of ninety-four years. During 
the last twelve years of his life I saw 
him at frequent intervals, and he told 
me many things of interest regarding 
China. I also read his diary which 
covered the period of his residence 
in that country. 


I recall that, not the least interest- 
ing of his records, was the story of 
diplomacy and intrigue carried on in 
Hong-Kong between representatives 
of several European countries, which 
resulted in a “Gentleman’s Agreement” 
and the preparation of a map showing 
a partition of China into “Spheres of 
Influence.” This early record of 
plans throws an illumination upon 
events that have become history in 
more recent years. 


While Mr. Allen was in China the 
Union Pacific Railroad was under 
construction. This being the first 
railway designed to connect the states 
east of the Missouri River with the 
Pacific Coast, the project was en- 
couraged and financially assisted by 
the United States Government. 


It appears that at this period there 
was great difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient labor of the kind that can work 
with a pick and shovel, to properly 
prosecute the operation of railroad 
building. Native Americans were 
then as now, reluctant to engage in 
any labor of the “strenuous” variety. 


D URING the Civil War, in the 


“White 
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were then, as 

now, preferred to any which exer- 
cised the muscles of the back. 

And so, because of its interest in 


collar jobs” 














5 (ce) U.& U. 
Henry Abbott 
hastening the completion of the work 
which was to tie together the eastern 
and western sections of the country 
the United States Government 
through its State Department at 
Washington, instructed Mr. Allen at 
Hong-Kong, to negotiate with Chinese 
officials for the employment of a lot 
of Chinese who would be willing to 
dig and shovel dirt, and thus hasten 
the completion of the first “Trans- 
Continental Railroad.” 

Mr. Allen’s diary recites the great 
difficulties of this negotiation which 
consumed many months, and records 
the great reluctance with which the 
Chinese officials finally consented to 
the terms of employment and permit- 
ted their subjects to emigrate, for a 
limited period, to the United States. 
I recall that among the articles of 
agreement solemnly entered into by 
the two governments, were provisions 
that transportation to America should 
be at the cost of the United States 
government, that the men should be 
protected while here and on comple- 
tion of the work of railroad building, 
the Chinese should be returned to 
their native land. Also, that if any of 
them died while in America, the 
bodies of the dead should be returned 
so that their bones might repose in the 
sacred soil of China along with those 
of their ancestors. 

Under the terms of this contract 


some thousands of Chinese came to 
the United States and the first span of 
rails was laid to the Pacific Coast. 
But so far history does not record, 
that any of them went back to China 
at the cost of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Very few of them returned 
at anyone’s cost. Also more of them 
came and engaged in other occupa- 
tions more profitable than any to be 
found in their own country. They 
continued to come until the “Chinese 
Question” was created and kept the 
Pacific States politicians busy for 
many years until the voice of Dennis 
Kearny shouting from a stump in the 
“Sand Lots” of San Francisco, rang 
out with that famous slogan “The 
Chinese Must Go,’ and (before the 
days of radio messages), was heard in 
Washington in the halls of Congress; 
resulting in the ‘Chinese Exclusion 
Ack” 

The coming of Chinese fifty-five 
years ago served a useful purpose, but 
the United States Government failed 
to carry out all of its part of the con- 
tract. It did not send them back as 
agreed. The Chinese, presumably, did 
not want to go back. Moreover the 
gate was left open and others came, 
swarms of them, until the western 
people became alarmed and cried out 
for relief. 

If any argument is required to 
demonstrate the wisdom of “restrict- 
ing immigration,” this bit of American 
History should convince the most 
sceptical. 

Let us go a step farther and say that 
this country needs selective immigra- 
tion. The time has passed when it 
can be said that the United States is 
“an asylum for the oppressed of all 
nations.” Why should we throw open 
the gate at Ellis Island to millions of 
people for no other reason than that 
they are enduring persecution in their 
own country? Why should we wel- 
come the Russian because he is starv- 
ing on his peculiar Bolshevistic diet 
in Russia? Why should we admit any 
more of the type that lives in a 
crowded, unsanitary tenement and 
trundles a peddler’s push cart through 
the streets of our cities? Why should 
we admit any more people who pur- 
pose going into any industry already 
overcrowded, to foment trouble there- 
in, and promote strikes, to tie up those 
industries on such silly and uneco- 
nomic demands as “a six-hour day 
and five days a week?” 
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Thoughtful people quite generally 
agree that our present immigration 
laws are unscientific, harmful to 
many of our own citizens and fre- 
quently unjust to immigrants who 
arrive at our gates with inaccurate 
information regarding our immigration 
laws and of conditions in industries 
in which they may hope to get employ- 
ment. 

At the risk of stirring up a horrified 
protest from our friends of the labor 
unions, I am going to propose as a 
remedy for some of the present un- 
satisfactory conditions, the repeal of 
the present laws forbidding the im- 
portation of contract labor and the 
enactment of new legislation that, 
under proper supervision and restric- 
tions will permit immigration of 
men and their families, who have, 
before leaving their homes abroad, 
entered into contracts for employment 
in particular industries i in this country. 

Please note that in the case above 
cited, the Chinese came to this coun- 
try under contract of employment. 
Contract’ with the United States 
Government. Such an importation 6f 
labor by any person, firm or corpora- 
tion to-day, I understand, would be 
in violation of law and subject to heavy 
penalties. But, if we are to have 
selected immigrants, where can they 
better be selected, than in their own 
countries? And if they are coming 
at all, why is it not better for them to 
be assured employment before cross- 
ing the ocean, rather than to risk find- 
ing employment impossible after 
arrival ? 

Such a law as suggested, might very 
properly require the applicant for per- 
mission to import labor, to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
Labor, that there is in this country a 
shortage of the particular kind’ of 
labor required in his industry. Also 
any immigrant, seeking entry, whether 
under contract or not, might be barred 
from entry if the field of labor which 
he proposes to enter is already over- 
supplied. 

The method of selection here sug- 
gested presupposes that all immi- 


grants thus brought in, shall in all 
other respects be desirable for Ameri- 
can citizens. I would also add a 
provision, that if, within a_ rea- 
sonable period of years an immi- 
grant has not qualified and has not 
made application for citizenship, he 
then should be sent back to the coun- 
try from which he came. 


My theory is, that immigrants 
should be selected for the best inter- 
ests of this country. Also if, through 
misrepresentation or inadvertence, 
immigrants are admitted, who later 
become a menace, through agitation 


or activities calculated to make trouble - 


in our industries-or to break down 
established American institutions, they 
should, promptly, and without compli- 
cated legal process, be returned to the 
country from which they were re- 
ceived, 


Operating an immigration bureau as 
an eleemosynary institution is not a 
proper function of government. That 
is a field which may be left in the 
hands of charitable organizations. 
When we havea real need for immi- 
grants let us seels them where they 
live, and let us select those who will 
ultimately make good American citi- 
zens, as well as industrial producers. 


There are other features of the 
immigration problem which I have not 
touched upon, but those have been 
more fully discussed by others. 


In order to make clear what I have 
iti mind when I speak of selected 
contract immigrants, let me explain 
how it might operate in a single indus- 
try. It is the general belief, that at 
the present time, there is a shortage 
of farm labor in this country. That 
is, there are too few men willing to 
accept employment on farms at wages 
farmers can afford to pay. As a re- 
sult, smaller crops are planted, culti- 
vated and harvested. Prices of all 
farm products, including foodstuffs 
are therefore higher than normal; 
also the farmer makes less money. 
If this condition continues long 
enough, there may not be enough food 
produced to meet the demand and 
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prices will go still higher through 


‘ speculation. 


Now suppose the Farmers’ Associa- 
tions through their officers or repre- 
sentatives are able to submit to the 
Secretary of Labor proof that will 
convince him that the alleged shortage 
of labor is real and not merely imagi- 
nary. The Secretary will then under 
the proposed law, issue a permit to 
import under contract, a certain defi- 
nite number of farm laborers, to be 
distributed as per schedule through 
those sections of the country where 
such labor is needed. Having secured 
this permit the Farm (Associations 
send their agents abroad into those 
countries from which the best farm 
labor comes, and by solicitation and 
offers of assured employment at satis- 
factory wages, the men are brought 
to the port of embarkation and there 
submit to an examination as to their 
fiiness to be American immigrants. 
Having there met the conditions, the 
contract with their employers may be 
concluded. Arriving in this country, 
these men may immediately go to work 
in the places assigned to them. 

This plan will prevent one of the 
worst abuses of our present system of 
immigration, viz—the herding together 
of those who speak the same foreign 
language, in crowded tenements of our 
sea coast cities where they remain fre- 
quently for months while seeking 
employment. 

If the coming of such contract immi- 
grant labor results in reducing the cost 
of foodstuffs, clothing, and other farm 
products, why should the labor union- 
ist worry? He must buy food, and 
clothes, made of wool and cotton. 
Also some of him smokes and chews 
tobacco, which is another farm pro- 
duct. And since we all must buy 
some of these things, and we all are 
anxious to have the high cost of liv- 
ing reduced, why is not the selection 
and importation under contract of 
such labor as may be needed, good for 
the whole country? And why should 
anyone object to such change in our 
immigration laws? 


Country Needs Women For Domestic Service 
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HILE the Government should 

exercise care for the purpose of 
excluding undesirable immigrants 
landing in this country, yet every 
facility should be afforded people 
who are in good health, have not com- 
mitted a crime, and who do not come 


from families convicted of crime, and 
who are willing to work and add to 
the productive wealth of this country. 

Especial efforts should be made to 
encourage women coming to this coun- 
try, who will fill the void of domestic 


servants caused largely by so many of 
our American-born girls going to 
factories and into business. 

An adequate supply of household 
servants is necessary for the comfort 
and convenience of our people. 
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The Slowing Down Of Immigration 


MERICA, at the beginning of 
A the eighteenth century, had a 

population of 250,000 people— 
the root of our national stock—and 
about this time these people began, in 
increasing numbers, to spread west- 
ward over an immense area of cheap 
and fertile land. In the wake of this 
movement followed an agricultural 
development that, in course of time, 
attracted from other lands millions of 
stalwart men and true women seeking 
to better their condition. Under the 
lead of its “native” stock, this vast 
supply of man-power constantly pour- 
ing into the country, enabled America 
to push along its economic activities at 
a rapid pace, and to express it graphi- 
cally, it early became a hustling nation 
with speed production as its industrial 
shibboleth. 

An analysis of its commercial tri- 
umphs, in the greatness of its under- 
takings and the wonders of its 
achievements, whether it be in the 
tilling of the soil, transportation or 
manufacture, leaves no doubt of the 
wisdom of the founders of the nation 
in establishing an immigration policy 
that resulted in bringing to our shores 
so many millions of healthy decent 
folk, thus making possible the de- 
velopment of the country’s great re- 
sources in the large way it is being 
done and to carry America forward to 
its destiny—the leading nation of the 
world. 

The magnitude of America’s basic 
industries and the prosperity of its 
industrial and commercial centers are 
unsurpassed in the world to-day, and 
these results are simply the benefits of 
its early constructive national immi- 
gration policy. The pioneers of the 
nation had the foresight to realize 
that America could not produce: the 
man-power for its immense develop- 
. ment and wisely drew generously upon 
the Old World for its raw material— 
willing workers—and no one can 
measure what these people have added 
to our wealth in terms of production 
and thrift, nor what they have gained 
in happiness and opportunity. And 
at the peak of the immigration flow 
into this country, a few years ago, we 
were getting a million or more a year 
to add to our wealth; for what makes 
America rich if it is not not popula- 
tion of industrious men and women. 

Then came the war and the mani- 
fold changes it wrought. The dis- 
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organization of European civilization 
resulting from the waste and destruc- 
tion that the war entailed; the racial 
animosities and its attendant antago- 
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nism of fundamentals; the rise of class 
conflict and proletariat rule. These 
happenings abroad and other problems 
of reconstruction and the maintenance 
of peace cast their shadows around 
the world, and America has had its 
cross to bear along with the rest of 
humanity. If we restrict ourselves 
to considering the economic effects of 
this great world disaster, so far as it 
relates to this country, perhaps the 
slowing down of immigration is the 
most inimical to its welfare and future 
prosperity that has thus far developed. 
A predicament very largely of our 
own making. 

In the deep shadows of the war 
period when many a good American 
citizen was looking askance at his 
neighbor, an equally good American 
citizen; when Bolshevism, Commun- 
ism and Radical Socialism were mak- 
ing worldwide bids for the job of 
governing the organism of society, a 
feeling spread over the country that 
the world had undergone a change and 
that America must protect itself. For 
once capital and labor were agreed— 
the melting pot had ceased to func- 
tion, that from now on all men are 
created unequal and that the perma- 
nence and progress of the nation 
demanded the selection of the species 
and the leadership of the fit; that the 
uneducated were uneducatable, there- 


fore the time had come for America 
to close its doors and shut the world 
outside. 

Finally this feeling crystalized in a 
clamor for legislation, which under 
our governmental system of express- 
ing the will of the people, took the 
form of a Congressional act to limit 
the immigration of aliens into the 
United States. This statute, as ap- 
proved May 19, 1921, and amended 
May II, 1922, provides that the num- 
ber of aliens of any nationality who 
may be admitted under the immigra- 
tion laws to the United States in a 
fiscal year shall be limited to three 
per centum of the number of foreign- 
born persons of such _ nationality 
resident in the United States as deter- 
mined by the United States Census 
of 1910, the provision not applying to 
aliens from countries immigration 
from which is regulated in accordance 
with treaties or agreements relating 
solely to immigration, or aliens from 
the so-called Asiatic barred zone. The 
statute is in effect until June 30, 1924, 
and is properly known as the “Per- 
centage Act” since the restriction of 
immigration is simply a matter of 
percentage. 

This statute has now been in effect 
some eighteen months and the United 
Stats Bureau of Immigration has 
issued a report of the immigration 
and emigration statistics for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1922, which cov- 
ers a year’s operation under the new 
law. The figures of this report are 
interesting as bearing on the effects 
of this emergency Igislation. In the 
first place, under the percentage 
quotas the total number of aliens 
admissible during the year was 356,- 
985 ; but only 243,953 or 68.3 per cent 
were admitted. The number admissi- 
ble from Northern and Western 
Europe was 198,082, but the number 
admitted was 91,862 or 46.4 per cent. 
The number admissible from Southern 
and Eastern Europe was 158,200, but 
the number admitted was 150,774 or 
95.3 per cent. The number admissible 
from “other sources’—a group of 
small areas—was 713, but the number 
admitted was 1,317 or 184.7 per cent, 
the excess being largely due to the 
admittance of some Assyrian refugees. 
The net increase of 87,121 in our total 
alien population was made up entirely 
of females. The total increase in 
females was 98,808, while the total 
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decrease in males was 11,687. Com- 
piled by sex the inward and outward 
flow of aliens for the year was as 
follows: 














ADMITTED 
Male Female 
émimigrant? -.2 co. 149,741 159,815 
Non-immigrant 79,0360 43,913 
LOU a haere 228,777 203,728 
DEPARTED 
Male Female 
Immigrants ccs 143,223 55,489 
Non-immigrant 97,241 49,431 
‘Totaly oe 240,464 104,920 
INCREASE AND DECREASE 
Male Female 
lmtigranty 28 6,518 104,326 
Non-immigrant 18,205 5,518 
Total 11,687 98,808 


Note: The term immigrant used in 
this table relates to permanent arri- 
vals and departures and that of non- 
immigrant to temporary arrivals and 
departures. 

It will be observed from the above 
table that the total increase in our 
permanent alien male population was 
6,518, while our permanent female 
population increased by 104,326. The 
decrease in our temporary alien popu- 
lation was 18,205 males and 5,518 
females. The total decrease in all 
alien males was 11,687 and the total 
increase in all alien females was 98,- 
808. 

An analysis of the figures by races 
indicates that there was an increase 
among twenty of the racial groups 
listed, over eighty per cent of whom 
were British, French, German, Scan- 
dinavian and Jewish, nearly all of 
which do not normally affect our 
common labor market. With the ex- 
ception of Mexicans, nine races that 
normally supply the bulk of our un- 
skilled labor, including the Italian, 
Greek, Lithuanian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Roumanian and Jugo-Slav, show 
a total decrease of 71,568. In occu- 
pations, there was a net loss in our 
immigrant alien population of 67,332 
laborers and 1,030 skilled miners. 
The chief gains were 39,319 servants, 
33,630 skilled workers, 7,839 farm 
laborers and 7,642 “professionals.” 
Of the total increase in our immigrant 
alien population, Europe contributed 
only 50,088 or less than half, while 


Must Always 
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E have always depended and 

must always continue to depend 

upon our immigration for labor. But 

we should insist that immigrants to 


British North America contributed 
42,350 and Mexico 13,266. Only 
twelve states received more than 5,000 
immigrant aliens. The only state 
showing a net decrease was West Vir- 
ginia, although the exodus was heavy 
from Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Connecticut. 

The above information was drawn 
from the report for the year ending 
June 30, 1922, since which time six 
months have elapsed on the second 
year’s operation of immigration §re- 
striction. No figures are yet available 
covering this period but since there 
has been no improvement in the labor 


market, in the unskilled section, where | 


the pinch lately has been most acute. 
it is fair to assume.that the results of 
the second year under the quota law 
will not differ materially from that of 
the first year, all of which is indicative 
that the law is not accomplishing the 
results that were hoped for at the 
time of its enactment. The original 
idea was to establish a selective sys- 
tem of immigration that would bar all 
undesirables yet would not only induce 
industrious, diligent immigrants to 
come here but would guide them to- 
ward decent citizenship. This the law 
has thus far failed to accomplish; it 
has simply restricted immigration, and 
a careful study of the government 
statistics reveals that it has even done 
more, so far as men are concerned, as 
the net immigration of men has actu- 
ally stopped. 

Meanwhile complaints of labor 
shortage are multiplying in various 
parts of the country and in many lines 
of trade. For instance in the building 
trades it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 35.000 new skilled workers and 
12,000 additional laborers are annu- 
ally required merely to replace those 
lost by death or other causes. Fur- 
ther, it is stated that the country re- 
quires not less than 214,000 men each 
year to replace those lost in similar 
ways in its various industries. 


Attention is also called to the fact 
that the United States population 
increase rate is about fourteen per 
thousand, hence the increasing con- 
sumer demand requires an addition 
of fourteen per thousand manual 
laborers annually, which data when 
applied to the eleven million men in 
our industries to-day means an addi- 
tion of 154,000 to be added to the 


above replacement figures, or a total — 
of 368,000 new workers annually. 
These are wanted simply to meet nor- 
mal waste and do not provide for the 
demands of new enterprises or the 
expansion of going concerns. ‘There 
are not enough native-born workers 
to supply the replacements, let alone 
the natural increases in trade. This 
finds confirmation in practically every 
branch of American industry to-day, 
and since, as the statistics show, under 
the present immigration restriction, 
we are losing rather than gaining in 
numbers of alien workers, the present 
labor shortage is bound to become 
more serious. 

The steel mills of the Middle West, 
the cotton mills of New England, the 
clothing manufacturers of New York, 
the shipping and transportation inter- 
ests along the Atlantic seaboard, the 
agricultural sections of the South and 
West are all suffering from labor 
shortage. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
the lack of abundant labor supply is 
one of the major impediments now 
existing to full business recovery in 
this country : 

At the present time it is estimated 
that there are 160,000 Slovaks; 200,- 
ooo Austrians, 100,000 Polish, 400.- 
00 Italians idle at home because of 


“economic conditions. Much of this is 


needed here to supply the labor to man 
adequately the national industrial 
machine, which on account of the 
present scarcity of man power threat- 
ens to slow down, curtailing produc- 
tion of all kinds, and seriously inter- 
fering with the country’s prosperity ; 
and the pity of it all is that a very 
large percentage of these idle people, 
the material we need, is practically 
at our doors begging for admittance 
but are barred because of our present 
absurd immigration restriction. 

Relief from this intolerable condi- 
tion can only come from the active 
and prompt codperation of the farmer, 
the planter and the industrial leaders, 
all of whom are vitally concerned, in 
agreeing upon a permanent and for- 
ward looking policy in dealing with 
this immigration question and placing 
the matter before Congress in such a 
way as to forestall the political oppor- 
tunist and insure the enactment of 
remedial measures along broad lines 
for the public good. 


Depend On Immigrants For Labor 


this country have inherent qualities 
which make them material for good 
citizens. 

The restriction of immigration as it 
now operates was necessary to meet 
an emergency. It is not a scientific 
law and it results in preventing the 


entrance of desirable immigrants while 
it permits the entrance of undesirables. 

I believe the law should be amended 
so that rstriction would be based, not 
so that restriction would be based, not 
fitness of immigrants for the duties 
of citizenship. 
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Extend Means Of Americanization 


HE economic phase of the immi- 
gration problem—the fact that 


both agriculture and industry 
are suffering from a dearth of common 
labor—has raised a demand for a 
modification of the existing rather 
hastily devised law, enacted because 
of the fear that we would be invaded 
after the war by a horde of undesirable 
aliens. This restrictive measure, in 
determining the quota to be admitted, 
takes practically no account of the 
number who return to their native 
land, Emigration of aliens during the 
last half dozen years, due to the war 
and other causes, has been so large 
that the net gain in immigration has 
been much less than the statistics of 
arrivals would seem to indicate. The 
result is that with the coming of 
greater industrial activity we find the 
supply of rough labor essential in the 
building trades, agriculture, road 
building, etc., to be wholly inadequate, 
hence the demand for revision of the 
three per cent immigration law. . 

It probably was wise to pass some 
sort of a restrictive measure, but I 
believe the time has come when the 
whole question of immigration should 
have more profound study and 
broader and more constructive action. 
An immigration law designed for the 
purpose of supplying the demand for 
common labor, however important it 
may be to consider that aspect of the 
situation, does not strike at the root 
of the matter. 

We have heretofore largely dealt 
with the problem—or at least the 
average citizen has so regarded it—as 
a mere matter of statistics, more o1 
less overlooking the bearing it has 

upon the complexion of our citizen- 
ship. But it is that side of the ques- 
tion that we shall have to take more 
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and more into account. Many of 
these people—perhaps the majoritvy— 
come here in the hope of making a 
permanent home, securing to them- 
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selves and their families the benefits 


that America has to offer, and of 
giving something in return. 
But what do they find? Neglect, 


indifference, and a speedy disillusion- 
ment. The result is segregation, a 
retention of all the old habits, lan- 
guages and prejudices. We must, for 
the sake of the nation and for the 
sake of these new potential citizens, 
extend and increase the means of 
Americanizing the foreigner, making 
available to him the real opportunities 
he may have if someone will but take 
a sympathetic interest in him. 

It was comparatively easy for our 





forefathers who emigrated to. these 
shores to find permanent places for 
themselves ; it is not so easy now, and 
it is our duty as a nation to render 
these newcomers such service as we 
can in interpreting to them what 
America means, and how they can 
best make use of their new opportuni- 
ties. Immigration torn-over, no less 
than labor turn-over, jis costly and 
inefficient, ’ 

It is therefore the writer’s belief 
that any new legislation on the sub- 
ject should be considered quite as 
much on its social as on its economic 
side, and that it should not end with 
the admission of aliens at our gates. 


There should be as careful selection 
as practicable, at the point of ‘em- 
barkation rather than on arrival, with 
the stress upon mental and physical 
htness rather than upon mere ability 
to read and write, and there should 
be some sort of supervision by state 
or nation over their distribution upon 
arrival. To admit the stranger and 
then abandon him to his own devices 
is often in its results cruel and danger- 
ous. We have the provincial notion 
that those who differ from us in lan- 
guage, heredity and environment are 
of an inferior clay, while in fact they 
may merely need the opportunity to 
develop into substantial and desirable 
citizens. Would it not be profitable to 
examine ourselves critically in our 
relation to these newcomers? We 
need more of the spirit that has been 
manifested in Elizabeth, N. J., where 
a few devoted men and women have 
recognized the kinship of human 
nature, the loneliness of the alien in a 
strange land, and have shown the way 
to make new Americans good Ameri- 
cans by the simple means of being 
neighborly. 


Country Must Aid Industry’s Expansion 
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aN artificial barriers are set up 
industrial progress is retarded. 
Such is the effect of the Dilling- 
ham three per cent Immigration 
Law. Reports that are being received 
at the office of the Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation of Connecticut indicate that 
the shortage of common labor is cer- 
tain to give a great deal of concern. 
Shortages of individual plants range 
from 5 to 500 men of the unskilled 
class. There is little doubt that these 


figures will increase, as the predicted 
boom follows complete adjustment 
after strikes. 

The Association believes that the 
present law should be so amended as 
to meet the conditions which leave the 
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United States without a sufficient sup- 
ply of the right kind of immigrants. 
The true facts of the case can be quick- 
ly grasped when the situation is ana- 
lyzed. In 1920 the United States en- 
joyed a net increase in population of 
555,510 by immigration. In 1921, after 
the passage of the Dillingham Law, this 
increase was reduced to 110,844. Even 
more distressing is the fact that of this 
number 104,326 were women, and only 
6,518 were men. Further, 53,524 of 
the total net increase of 110,844 were 
Hebrews, who rarely enter industrial 
establishments, except as needle work- 
ers, etc. The majority of the remain- 
der were Germans, Irishmen and 
Scotchmen, who are generally recruited 
into skilled work. Connecticut is not 
the first state to feel the pinch of the 
law. Other states have also felt it, and 
as time goes on, unless something is 
done, the shortage is certain to reach 
alarming proportions, regardless of the 
fact that the Saturday Evening Post in 
two recent issues has berated the man- 
ufacturers for their so-called selfish- 
ness. It is not selfishness that induces 
an employer of labor to secure an ade- 
quate force of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. It is the economic duty of 
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all employers to produce the maximum 
amount of which his physical equip- 
ment is capable, if he is to serve the 
public. 

This Association 1s opposed to un- 
restricted immigration. It contends 
that such an arbitrary method of per- 
centage selection as the Dillingham law 
sets up is absolutely unscientific. It is 
obvious that this three per cent mathe- 
matical formula, which was arbitrarily 
applied and has since been extended to 
June, 1924, has produced most unsatis- 
factory results. For every single un- 
skilled workman who enters the coun- 
try, two leave. Some proponents of the 
law contend that it is designed to cre- 
ate prosperity through the raising of 
wages. No one who has given any 
thought to economics whatsoever will 
contend that high wages mean pros- 
perity. The United States cannot be 
made a dumping ground for Europe’s 
surplus population. 

The American’ people should be op- 
posed to any indiscriminatory letting 
down of the immigration bars against 
undesirables and against all those 
whom we cannot assimilate. However, 
a sufficient supply of immigrants of the 
right type is absolutely necessary if 
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our domestic labor situation is to be 
made sufficiently elastic to promote the 
economic welfare of our country. 
Labor is a shifting factor. It is con- 
stantly changing as regards mass. 
Thousands of skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled pass out of the labor army 
through death and advanced age. 
Others pass out of the unskilled class 
into the semi-skilled and skilled, and 
still others return to their native land. 
Add to this the ever-increasing indus- 
trial expansion of this country, and it 
is not difficult to see that we are de- 
pendent in a great measure upon immi- 
gration to supply our industries with 
an adequate supply of unskilled labor, 
particularly. 

In brief, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation believes in a restricted immigra- 
tion policy. It believes that any policy 
should take into consideration all the 
factors of labor supply, and that any 
legislation should be so designed as to 
allow the admittance of a sufficient 
number of desirable aliens to meet agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial 
needs. It further believes that the 
present Dillingham three per cent Law 
does not meet these requirements, in 
that its base is fundamentally unsound. 


Need More Of The Domestic Class 
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N°. patriotic unselfish citizen can 
deny the imperative need of more 
liberal immigration laws. The urgent 
requirements of industry and agricul- 
ture are most graphically portrayed, 
but the equally important need of 
domestics is sadly overlooked. 

With hundreds of thousands of 
wretched starving widows and orph- 
aned young women in the “Near East”’ 
and other poverty stricken districts of 
the Old World, who would grasp with 
avidity the opportunity for service in 
American homes, the mothers in our 
own country, generally, find it next to 
impossible to obtain the aid necessary 
to care for their families properly. 

The extreme difficulty in securing 
such assistance results in imperfect 
home sanitation, neglect of children, 
ill health and despondency in over- 
worked mothers, unsatisfactory food 
preparation, lessens desire for home 
ownership, discourages marriage, in- 
creases unhealthy hotel and boarding- 
house life, tends to the disruption of 
families, leads to divorce and is no 
small factor in “race suicide,” all of 
which has a most detrimental effect on 


the morals and progress of our people. 
Paucity of house-workers creates in 
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our domestics an. independence and 
indifference that results in extreme 
wages and _ unsatisfactory service. 

The most selfish and powerful 


influence against more liberal immi- 
gration laws, is that of the American — 
Federation of Labor. The success of — 
its policy in restricting production and ~ 
extorting unjustified compensation, 
depends on a depleted labor supply. — 
It is willing to sacrifice the welfare of 
society for selfish gains, but the record 
of its members for cruelty, destruction — 
of property and the murder of its fel- 
low workingmen, should deprive it of 
all sympathy in its efforts to prevent 
more liberal immigration laws. Many | 
of the mothers of thrifty families — 
among its members must suffer from 
the lack of domestic assistance. 

It is astonishing that women’s clubs 
and other women’s organizations, 
especially women’s political organiza- 
tions, do not make a perceptible effort 
in this direction. i 
If the charitable organizations — 

: 
‘ 


: 


permitted by immigration laws to 
solicit contributions to bring ship loads 
of the starving women from the pov- 
erty stricken areas of the Eastern 
World to this country and place them > 
in domestic service in comfortable 
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homes instead of the inadequate ex- 
pensive, never-ending policy of send- 


- ing food and other supplies for costly 


; 
} 


distribution, the funds. available would 


~ be inexhaustible. 


privilege and 


The women of this country possess 
almost, if not quite half of the votes 
and if they will not exercise their 
influence to obtain 
domestic relief for their own sex and 


_ for the encouragement and happiness 


of family life, it must be because they 


do not understand the immigration 


situation, or realize their power to 


' improve a serious condition. 


The Corner In The Common 


NE of the serious obstacles con- 

fronting the economic progress 
of the country is the shortage of 
unskilled labor. This prevails in 
manufactories, mining regions and 
lumber camps. It affects the farmer 
adversely, and will be an open factor 
in adding to the high cost of living. 
It will have, and in fact is already 
having, a directly adverse effect upon 
labor itself—that is, upon skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, because there are 
many industries that must cut down or 
partly dispense with their skilled 
workers, as operations cannot go on 
without a larger supply of common 
labor. 

This country produces practically 
no common labor. Native Americans, 
including those born of foreign par- 
ents, do not seek what is called “bull 
work.” The copper mine manager 
writes that in his district no common 
labor is being produced and has not 
been for years, especially the labor 
for underground work. The seasoned 
laborers desire employment in semi- 
skilled or skilled occupation. None of 
them will accept the so-called “bull 
work.” It has been said that every 
native male in this country expects 
some day to be President of the United 
States and scorns the idea of becom- 
ing a common laborer as an occupa- 
tion too low down in the scale for 
rapid advancement, 


The source of common labor in this 
country heretofore has been immigra- 
tion. Immigration now is practically 
at a standstill. In the last fiscal year 
309,556 immigrant aliens were ad- 
mitted into this country, and 198,712 
emigrant aliens left the country. We 
gained thus, during the year, only 110,- 
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The carefully studied and long 
considered plan for control of 
immigration as presented to Con- 
gress by the National Association 
of Manufacturers obviates the admis- 
sion of undesirables, the opposition to 
which is the chief reliance of the op- 
ponents of more liberal immigration 
laws and leaves no pretext for the 
inequitable, inexcusable exclusion that 
now prevails. 

The ministers of the Gospel whose 
sympathies are rightly with the less 
prosperous classes and whose congre- 
gations are composed most largely of 
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844. This included all classes, but 
when it came to laborers alone, there 
entered 32,724, while those going out 
numbered 100,058. So that we actu- 
ally lost last year (year ending June 
30, 1922), 67,334 laborers. This 
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kind of a record will not only fail to 
supply the increasing needs of the 
country, but will eventually drain the 
United States of laborers. 


Outside of labor leaders who are 
opposed to increased immigration be- 
cause it would break the present 
corner in labor, there are a number of 
people who honestly believe that 
heavy immigration tends to lessen the 
birth rate of American stock. The 
population of the United States from 
1830 to 1920 increased from around 
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good mothers, should familiarize 
themselves with the proposals of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and lend their energies to the plan 
which would preserve life and relieve 
unendurable suffering in foreign coun- 
tries and at the same time afford in- 
estimable relief to their most faithful 
supporters, 

It would seem that even the very 
statue of “Liberty Enlightening the 
World,” must blush with shame be- 
cause of the rigid exclusion of the 
worthy “oppressed” from our vaunted 
“Land of Liberty.” 


Labor Market 


12,000,000 to 105,000,000, and of this 
increase it is estimated that 30,000,- 
000 was due to net immigration 
from foreign countries, Some writers 
maintain that during this period the 
rate of increase of native Americans 
fell off materially, and argue that if 
the flow of foreigners into the country 
had been cut off at the time of the 
Revolution, the natural growth of 
population would have been main- 
tained and would have given a 1920 
population substantially equal to the 
present. 

A report of the Commonwealth Club 
of California, on this subject, has the 
following: “The reason that the rate 
of increase in the native stock was not 
maintained during the period of large 
scale immigration was said to be the 
lessening of opportunity due to com- 
petition of foreign labor and enter- 
prise, which made it less desirable to 
native families to be as large as 
formerly. As the country was filled, 
the number of large families dimin- 
ished and the economic basis for them 
largely disappeared. The immigrant 
in this way practically displaced an 
equal number of Americans of the 
older stock, according to the line of 
reasoning developed.” 

The report maintains that this law 
of population leading to a decline in 
the American birth rate is in operation 
to-day and will govern the century to 
come, just as they claim it has gov- 
erned the century that has gone, and 
that the question for the American 
people to decide is whether the land 
shall be populated by the descendants 
of the people now here or shall pass 
in large part to those who shall come 
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from other lands. This is a theory 
which may be interesting, but it will 
hardly do to test it out in the present 
condition of the world. 

Nevertheless, the character of added 
population should be given the most 
serious attention. But the solution of 
the problem does not lie in restricting 
immigration by number, as the present 
law does. Under this method a large 
proportion of the non-productive class 
and a very small minority of real 
workers are admitted. 

The true plan, in my opinion, is not 
to throw the door open to all foreign- 
ers, but to establish the most thorough 
tests as to mental, moral and political 
requirements on the other side of the 
water before the immigrant is allowed 
to have his passport. His record 
should there be stringently investigated 
and supervision continued on this side. 

The politicians at Washington have 
made a mad rush to enlarge credit for 
the farmer, but they disregard entirely 
his needs in regard to labor, which are 
really much more imperative and 
which, if remedied, would be pro- 
ductive of far greater benefit to him 
than even the most conservative or 
the most exaggeratedly uneconomic 
farmers’ credit bills which are being 


pushed to the surface in Congress. 

The political friendship for the 
farmer at Washington is so over- 
whelming that it has blinded the farm- 
er’s supposed friends to the fact that 
their opposition to an amendment of 
the immigration laws is a direct blow 
at his vital interests; or perhaps (and 
probably) they are afraid of the 
political labor opposition, and, pre- 
tending not to see the truth, hide be- 
hind an overdone enthusiasm for farm 
credits. 

A special committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, -ap- 
pointed two years ago 'to take up this 
situation, has recently made a report 
in which it affirms that the prosperity 
of the nation is menaced by the pres- 
ent emergency of depleted labor caused 
by the restrictions of the three per 
cent immigration laws. This committee 
was composed of industrial executives 
from all parts of the country, and 
their recommendations may be relied 
upon as the best,business judgment as 
to what should be done. The demand, 
in their report, is for immediate action 
through amendments in the existing 
law, permitting selected laborers to 
come in; and eventually an immigra- 
tion law barring all undesirables; 





seeking to induce industrious, diligent 
immigrants to come here; and, when 
here, to guide them towards decent 
citizenship. 

There is to be no opening wide of 
the gates to an undesirable horde of 
morons or defectives. The excellent 
mental, moral, and political tests now 
in the law are to remain, but final and 
expert examinations are to be made 
before passports are viséd or the 
alien allowed to embark. The foolish 
literacy test in the laws of 1917 is to 
be abolished as far as admission into 
the United States is concerned, but 
enforced when it comes to naturaliza- 
tion. 

Rough labor is at the foundation of 
many basic industries, and without 
a full supply many skilled workmen 
cannot be utilized. There was, as we 
have shown, a net decrease through 
emigration the last year, of over 60,- 
000 laborers. Nearly three-quarters 
of those immigrants admitted had no 
occupation (including women and 
children). With the three per cent 
quota already full (chiefly non-indus- 
trial immigrants), the law acts as a 
continuous bar against the class of 
workers indispensable to American 
industry. 


Believes We Should Abolish Literacy Test 


BELIEVE the present percentage 

basis of admission should be abol- 
ished and that we should welcome 
every person of good fame that really 
means to incorporate himself into our 
society and is qualified to be and in- 
tends to become a good American 
citizen. If the percentage basis is 
continued, however, its application 
should be on a net percentage basis 
after taking into consideration the 
amount of emigration from this coun- 
try to any such foreign country as we 
are receiving imigration from. 

So far as practicable fitness for 
admission of an immigrant should be 
determined at the port of embarkation 
where all necessary information as to 
his character, trade, physical and eco- 
nomic condition can be ascertained 
best in codperation with the country 
from which he comes through its ac- 
cessible records. The test should 
determine the physical, moral and 
political qualifications and assure the 
rejection of the diseased, the criminal, 
the non-productive and the enemies of 
social order or those who would 
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change our form of government by 
force. 

_ The literacy test should be discon- 
tinued as it does not disclose the fit~ 


ness or desirability of an applicant to 
become an American citizen and would 
admit many of the undesirable while 
at the same time preventing the en- 
trance of those who would make good 
and desirable citizens. 

A shortage of common labor is be- 
coming acute in many industrial sec- 
tions and conditions are likely to be 
worse as we go into the spring and 
summer. The question is of vital 
importance to the farmer and agri- 
culturist as well as to industry, for 
with a shortage of labor, industry will 
attract men from the farms on account 
of the high wages and shorter hours, 
and there will then become a scarcity 
of farm labor. 

The immigration laws should be 
modified so that immigrants can come 
in in sufficient numbers to meet the 
needs of both industry and agriculture. 

I am glad to note that the National 
Association of Manufacturers is taking 
an active interest in this question and 
that it will use its influence to secure 
a modification of the present laws to 
secure relief from present conditions. 
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} Y views in regard to immigration 
: for immediate relief to the farm- 
ers and industries of this country are 
‘the same as those of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

As to the future, I think that our im- 
migration laws should be carefully re- 
vised at the first opportunity when 
there is the real chance of having leg- 
islation passed. 

I would suggest among other revi- 
sions, that the following changes be 
made in the immigration laws of the 
United States: 

Immigrants to this country to be care- 
‘fully examined before leaving their na- 
tive country by a competent American 
Commission, which will obviate any 
examination on this side, and save the 
‘immigrants trouble, delay, and the ex- 
pense of being rejected, which now 
occurs under the present laws. 

Abolish the present literacy test. 

Establish some form of distributing 
immigrants in this country by the Goy- 
ernment so that they may find imme- 
diate employment for which they are 
best suited. 
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Repeal the present contract labor 
clause and permit contracts for labor 
for work in the United States to be 
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made by any citizen of the United 
States, or any United States corpora- 
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tion, subject to the approval of the 
United States authorities in the coun- 
try from which the labor immigrates. 

The above are a few of the import- 
ant changes which I think should be 
made, but, in addition, and which I 
believe to be of the greatest import- 
ance, the immigrants in this country 
should receive a welcome when they 
land. They should be carefully housed, 
fed, and humanely treated until they 
leave Ellis Island for their destination, 
and the transportation to carry them to 
their future home should be decent, 
friendly, and attractive. 

The Superintendent of Ellis Island, 
in a public address before the Mer- 
chants of Chicago, at a banquet given 
two years ago, stated that the treatment 
given the immigrants to the United 
States at Ellis Island, and the treat- 
ment that they received on the railroad 
from New York west, was sufficient 
to make anarchists of every one of 
them, and it was only by accident and 
the grace of God that they did not all 
become enemies of the United States. 


Law Endangers The Skilled Workers 
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HE United States has attained an 
unexampled prosperity through 
the influx of willing workers, who, in 


turn, have been able to attain a status © 


as to wealth and social position, un- 
hoped for in their former surround- 
ings. 
_ Migration has always been the 
relief afforded to peoples in over- 
populated parts of the world. Free- 
dom of such intercourse has been the 
most potent influence in preserving 
the “Peace upon earth” of which the 
Herald Angels sang. It has remained 
for the United States of America to 
close its gates entirely against some 
of these, and finally to limit by law 
the admission of others equally de- 
Serving as those who have come 
before, in a manner practically to cut 
off a supply of unskilled labor which 
we greatly need. 

Unless this policy be changed and 
the same free ingress and egress be 
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allowed as has heretofore existed, 
some who now enjoy the advantage as 


' our future, 


skilled workers will lack for employ- 
ment and must revert to their former 
status of unskilled labor. 


Heretofore free ingress has been 


enjoyed by those living in contiguous 


territory; to deny this privilege is a 
hardship for some and will result in a 
feeling of animosity that bodes ill for 
We want no line of sent- 
ries along our borders. Freedom of 
intercourse has been the greatest boon 
of our own country, and to deny such 
a privilege to our neighbors is a short- 
sighted policy greatly to be deplored. 

With a proper inspection before 
permits issue for those seeking entry 
to our country, and the promise of 
employment on their arrival induced 
by a lack of the kind of labor desired 
or the work available, excessive immi- 
gration may be checked at its source, 
and not as now obtains, at the port of 
debarkation. 
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alee: people who are actively 
resisting present attempts to 
modify our existing immigration 
regulations, apparently labor under 
the delusion that they have no inter- 
est in or concern with the successful 
operation of our industrial establish- 
ments or the cost of their output. 

Nevertheless these same individuals 
expect the manufacturers of this coun- 
try to maintain a continuous produc- 
tion of sufficient supplies of necessary 
commodities to assure to them a satis- 
factory measure of sustenance and 
comfort at no greater price than they 
are accustomed to pay. . 

These two attitudes are entirely 
inconsistent one with the other. 
There must be a sufficient supply of 
labor available for performing the 
necessary processes, otherwise it is 
obvious that production will not be 
forthcoming with which to meet the 
demand for goods. In case goods are 
not produced in such quantities as will 
supply the wants of the people, then 
some of those wants must go 


Get The Types To Meet The Needs 


4 Pee immigration question is one 
of such importance, not only to 
the United States but to the entire 
world, that it should be given the 
serious consideration of every citizen. 


While it vitally affects the present | 


social and economic situation, it has a 
much greater bearing on the future. 
Therefore, the immigration law to- 
gether with its rules and regulations 
must be fundamentally right. 

Too often when considering the im- 
migration question, we have a tendency 
to think of our own immediate inter- 
ests. This is a great mistake, for no law 
can be a just one when, from its incep- 
tion, self-interests play an active part. 
Therefore, the main points to be con- 
sidered are, firstly, to ascertain the 
present national make-up of our popu- 
lation; secondly, to secure types of 
immigrants to meet the economic needs 
and social betterment of this country. 
These two points give the basis of 
Operation and from here we step into 


unsatisfied. Furthermore, whenever 
such a shortage in production exists, 
the cost of the inadequate supply is 
automatically raised in accordance 
with the inexorable economic law of 
supply and demand. 

When one hundred million people 
are in need of a given commodity, and 
the total quantity produced will 
satisfy the demands of only one-half 
that number, there is bound to be com- 
petition of the severest nature for that 
which comes to the market, with the 
result that people will bid against one 
another for a share of the insufficient 
supply while it lasts. Under such cir- 
cumstances not only does the market 
price rise but it is inevitable that fifty 
million people must ultimately be 
denied any share in the distribution 
and these will always be of the class 
which, because of its limited circum- 
stances is unable to meet the high 
price at which the goods are finally 
sold. 

No honest person who is well in- 
formed will dispute the fact that a 
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the method of building up. In order 
to get the best results our laws must 
be flexible enough to allow for any 


unforseen conditions that might arise. 


very serious shortage of common labor 
exists to-day in many of our essential 
industries. “But,” say those who 
oppose any modification of existing 
immigration restrictions, “let the 
manufacturer pay increased wages 
that will attract men from other call- 
ings.” If we may disregard the effect 
of such a procedure upon those call- 
ings which would suffer a depletion 
of their labor forces, and likewise 
assume that skilled workmen can be 
attracted back to menial occupations 
by higher wages, there still remains 
the disturbing fact that no other 
source is available from which to 
obtain the money needed for the pay- 
ment of the increased wages except 
through the higher price which the 
consumer must pay for the goods. 

The industrial leaders of the country 
are sounding an honest warning of 
these impending conditions. The 
public must choose the particular type 
of evil growing out of this situation 
which its preference indicates to be 
the least objectionable. 


Our present regulation is on a per- 
centage basis and is definite, While 
this seemed advisable for a temporary 
measure, it certainly is inadvisable for 
a permanent one. Although this. 
regulation has been in operation for 
but a short time the present industrial 
situation has been affected by it. 

Any definite percentage basis is apt 
to work a hardship or prove disas-— 
trous. 

One of the reasons why we find 
such a great diversity of opinion on 
the immigration question, is due to the 
fact that the figures published on this 
question are not generally under- 
stood. Immigration and emigration 
are so closely allied that it is unwise | 
to consider one without the other and — 
without the other and obtain a net 
result. For example, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, the male 
immigration was approximately 6,500. 
in excess of emigration, while immi- 
gration was 300,556. 
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It is imperative that some immediate 
relief be given to meet the present 
situation in order to allow industry to 
go forward on a proper basis. There 
is at present a growing shortage of 
labor and if we have only a normal 
increase in business, industry will no 
doubt be hampered in 1923. Practi- 
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cally all of our present labor has been 
absorbed. Therefore, we are ready 
and able to encourage a further influx, 
but this only to the degree that it 
can be assimilated. 

We must not forget our duty to the 
immigrant. We have invited him to 
our country ; therefore, he is our guest 
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and we should treat him accordingly, 
helping and encouraging him to be- 
come a fellow citizen. 

It seems to me one step toward a 
logical solution of this problem would 
be the placing of the immigration work 
in the hands of a properly constituted 
commission. 


Would Naturalize Them In Two Years 
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EPLYING to your question as to 

“What Shall We Do About Im- 
migration,” I would say revise the 
present law which has been tried and 
found wanting, and in its place substi- 
-tute legislation that will give our 
country the foreign labor for which 
it is now in great need. While the 
present law was given careful con- 
sideration by its framers, experience 
gained by its application has proven 
that the 3% clause should have been 
made net, thus taking into account 
those who for various reasons might 
return to their homeland. We shall 
always, without doubt, need “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” and 


many of those who have come to our 
shores in the past, through the pros- 
perity of our country have graduated 
from that class and we must look to 
immigration for our further supply. 

I believe in other ways our immi- 
gration laws could be improved. I 
would make it a condition that any 
immigrant coming to this country 
should take out naturalization papers 
within two years or be deported. Too 
many of them gain success here and 
while enjoying all the benefits of this 
country assume none of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. This should 
not be allowed. It is a pity that a cer- 
tain organization in this country can- 





not see that keeping the immigrant 
out is to slow up its march of progress. 
It is in keeping with its policy of cur- 
tailing production by shorter and 
shorter working days, in the false 
belief that doing so will add to our 
prosperity. 

It has been suggested that a selective 
process by our representatives abroad 
should be carried out, thus eliminating 
the undesirable immigrant. This is 
probably one of the most valuable 
suggestions that has been offered. 
Too little attention has been given to 
this phase of immigration, with the 
result that criminals of all classes 
have found a haven on our shores. 


Would Register Aut Direct The Aliens 


THINK that the alleged labor 
| shortage and the effect of immi- 
gration curtailment are being mis- 
understood and over-rated. Although 
business activity in the United States 
increased greatly in 1922 in comparison 
with the abyss of 1921, I do not find 
from examination of the statistical evi- 
dence that the rate of production in 
the latter part of 1922 was any higher 
than in 1913. The aggregate produc- 
tion of raw materials was about the 
same in 1922 as in 1913. Factory em- 
ployment in the State of New York, 
which is considered to afford a fairly 
reliable sample for the whole country, 
rose in the latter part of 1922 about to 
the level of the middle of 1914 when 
this series of figures began. Building 
construction in 1922, while the great- 
est on record in terms of dollars, ap- 
pears from my own studies of this 
subject to have been less in terms of 
quantity in 1922 than in 1913. 
Although these statistics are rather 
unsatisfactory, the positive showing of 
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the production of the principal build- 
ing materials lends strong confirmation 
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to them. Railway freight transporta- 


tion in terms of ton-miles was some- 
what higher in 1922 than in 1913, but 
research discloses that there has been 
in recent years the gradual development 
of conditions that is leading us, or con- 
straining us, to move our freight a 
greater number of miles, and this is 
hardly to be considered a favorable eco- 
nomic development. Our railways are 
doing the increased work with about the 
same number of men, but this is at- 
tributable to improvements on the part 
of railway management, there being 
distinct evidence of diminished effi- 
ciency on the part of railway workers. 

This survey accounts for the largest 
proportion of our workers. Those 
who do not fall under these heads are 
mainly shop-keepers and their staffs, 
servants, government employes, bank- 
ers and merchants and their employes, 
and professional men. 

From 1913 to 1922 our population 
has increased by about 12% per cent, 
and the number of available workers 
has probably increased in proportion 
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thereto. Yet they are not accomplish- 
ing any more. In this divergence I 
find the suggestions that we may be 
diverting too many workers to unpro- 
ductive service, that workers are en- 
joying too much the luxury of leisure, 
and that the workers in occupation are 
functioning with diminished efficiency. 
I am not shutting my eyes to the prog- 
ress that management is making under 
the strain of circumstances, but I find 
considerable evidence that improve- 
ments in mechanicalization, etc., are in 
the broad view being offset by de- 
creased labor efficiency. 

All of this is offered with no inten- 
tion of contradicting representations 
of shortage in labor of some kinds and 
at some places. That such shortage 
exists is evinced by the fact that em- 
ployers have had to increase wages to 
get the labor they need, which they 
would not do unless they had to. I 
find it difficult, however, to attribute 
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that condition solely to curtailment of 
immigration by the terms of the Dil- 
lingham Law which has been in opera- 
tion for only little more than a year. 
During that year the net immigration 
was higher than in three other years 
since 1913 during which the United 
States was making a larger production 
than in 1922 without there being any 
serious complaint of labor shortage. 
Moreover the transition from the first 
quarter of 1922, when unemployment 
was at the maximum, to the supposi- 
tious conditions of the fourth quarter 
is rather too kaleidoscopic. 

None of this is to be construed as 
supporting the present immigration 
law, which is designed in a stupid way. 
Nevertheless, let us recognize that al- 
though the labor unions are in favor 
of immigration curtailment for reasons 
of their own, the main spirit that is 
behind the thought of immigration con- 
trol is the idea of a large part of our 


people that we have been putting too 
much infusible material into our melt- 
ing pot. I am in favor of maximum 
liberality in immigration policy, fun- 
damentally for the reason that artificial 
economic barriers are generally unwise. 
A sane policy in my opinion would be 
in the first place to make the acquisi- 
tion of American citizenship far more | 
difficult than it is now. Register the 
8,000,000 aliens that we now have with 
us. Institute selective immigration, 
controlling the movement from the 
ports of origin. Keep track of the 
immigrants after they arrive here and 
steer them to the places where they are 
needed, preventing them from congest- 


_ing in the big cities. Finally, although 


perhaps this is not pertinent to the 
subject, I should like to see legislation 
making labor unions subject to the 
same laws as corporations and limiting 
the right of membership in labor 
unions to American citizens. 


Should Know Our National Ideals 


E are proud of the policy we 

have pursued of offering a 
haven in this country to the oppressed 
and wish to welcome those who will 
assimilate with us, and although con- 
ditions have recently forced upon us 
restrictions upon immigration and it 
is proper that safeguards should be 
enforced against undesirables, the 
interests of this country still call for a 
more liberal immigration policy, 

The present immigration law, 
limiting immigration to 3% annually 
of each nationality residing in this 
country, has undoubtedly prevented 
the United States from being flooded 
with large numbers of undesirables 
mostly from the war stricken coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe where 
many of the people have been imbued 
with revolutionary ideas, but since 
this law has been in effect our foreign 
labor supply depleted by the suspen- 
sion of immigration during the war, 
has not been replenished. In fact 
more unskilled foreign laborers left 
this country in the fiscal year 1921-22 
than entered. 

The existing shortage in the labor 
supply in a few of our important indus- 
tries is due to a great extent to labor 
not having returned to its normal 
channels and largely to the maladjust- 
ment of the supply. The wide dis- 
crepancies between the wages in the 
building trades and those paid in the 
- textile mills, the shortage of labor in 
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the steel mills and the reported surplus 
in the coal mines are only a few 
illustrations that go to show that we 
have not reached a proper adjustment. 
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But even when these adjustments 
have been reached there will, I believe, 


be a shortage in our unskilled labor. 


supply in many industries and on the 
farms as Americans cannot be de- 
pended upon for the rougher manual 
labor and we must rely very largely, 
as we have in the past, upon immi- 
gration for this class of labor if normal 
industrial and agricultural expansion 
is to be maintained. 


It seems necessary therefore that 
the present immigration law be modi- 
fied to admit a sufficient number of - 
unskilled laborers to offset the present 
shortage and at the same time an effort 
should be made to correct the mal- 
adjustment of the present supply. The 
two problems are interrelated and 
should be considered together. Such 
modification of the law might provide 
for the admission of otherwise desira- 
ble labor in excess of the present quota 
when the needs of the country are 
shown to some central board by state 
authorities for the admission of such 
an excess and if it is feasible a system 
of selecting immigrants in their home 
countries before departure for the 
United States, according to our labor 
requirements, should be adopted. 

The education of immigrants con- 
cerning our Government, after they 
reach this country, even though they - 
were found to be of the desirable class 
upon admission, will accomplish more 
to keep this country free from social 
strife than restricting immigration. 
As a precaution against the spread of 
anti-American ideas and ideals in this 
country by abuse of the franchise, our 
National and State Governments 
might consider the question of requir- 
ing additional qualifications for natu- 
ralization that would better insure our 
new citizens being in sympathy with 
our political institutions. 
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A Refractory Manufacturer’s Views 


ihe scarcity of industrial work- 


ers, of which we are daily 

receiving more and more broad- 
ening evidence, appears to be a direct 
result of the economically unsound 
immigration policy that has been pur- 
sued by our government during the 
past few years. Immediately subse- 
quent to the signing of the Armistice 
in 1918, there began a heavy outflow 
of emigrants who were actuated by 
varying impulses and motives among 
which may be mentioned, curiosity to 
see at first hand the effect of the war 
upon the homeland; a desire for the 
reunion, so far as possible, of families 
dispersed or decimated by the ravages 
of war; and last but not least, a desire 
for the prestige in the individual’s 
home community, which the possession 
of a considerable portion of accumu- 
lated “war-time wages,” perhaps con- 
verted into European funds at a 
greatly depreciated rate of exchange, 
promised to bring. 

Just how the quota law has opera- 
ted may be better understood from 
the figures of immigration for the 
twelve months ending June 20, 1922. 
In that period the total of immigrants 
into the United States was 300,556, 
while the total of emigrants from this 
country was 198,712, making the net 
number of immigrants 110,844. 

This tide of emigration undoubtedly 
operated to prevent a greater liquida- 
tion in wage rates than would actually 
occur during the period intervening 
between the fall of 1920 and the early 
summer of 1922. Correspondingly, 
this same ebb tide, which has in no 
appreciable degree been neutralized 
by adequate immigration, has undoubt- 
edly contributed to a great extent 
toward the present shortage of 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers, 
both of whom we have been accus- 
tomed to term “laborers.” 

From every branch of industry we 
are constantly receiving notice that the 
“labor shortage” is developing and 
although this scarcity may at the 
moment appear to be somewhat less 
marked than it was early in the fall of 
1922, it may confidently be assumed 
that unless remedial measures are ap- 
plied, industry will, with the advent 
of spring, be confronted with a 


problem that may well exceed in. 


gravity the effect of both the coal and 
shopmen’s strikes of 1922. This 
thought arises from the fact that we 
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are prone to “relieve” a scarcity of 
labor by increasing wages, either 
voluntarily to preserve the force that 
we have, or under the duress of 
threats of strikes. On account of the 
weakness of human nature, increased 


compensation is usually accompanied 


by reduced production, higher costs of 
product, higher living costs, a demand 
for higher wages to meet the latter, 
and eventually the “vicious circle” is 
in full swing, The inevitable sequel 
is a “buyer’ strike’; restriction of 
credit by the banks, and finally the 
prostration of all forms of industry 
and business. The symptoms of the 
early stages of this cycle are already 
in evidence and will undoubtedly be- 
come more pronounced as the opening 
of spring makes possible a resumption 
in road building, building and other 
forms of construction, agriculture 
and operations in industries that are 
seasonal in character. 


So far as the effect of the scarcity 
of labor upon the refractories indus- 
try is concerned, it may be said that 
these have already made themselves 
felt during the summer of 1922—in 
the Eastern territory wages have ad- 
vanced 33 1/3 per cent from the low 
point of 1921; this minimum was still 
twice the wage rate of 1913. In cen- 
tral territory the advance has been 25 
per cent, and in Southern territory 50 
per cent. Manufacturers in the 
industry are in substantial agreement 
that with the coming of spring, de- 
mands for further advances in wages 
will have to receive serious considera- 
tion. : 

Thus far the manufacturers of 
refractories have in the main absorbed 
the greater portion of the increased 
cost of production, in the hope that 
by so doing the activity of the “vicious 
circle” might be retarded, on account 
of the fundamental position which 
refractories occupy in all branches of 
industry. However, in view of the 
fact that labor comprises the largest 
single item of the cost of producing 
refractories, a change in this policy 
appears inevitable. 

In the opinion of the writer, the 
matter of an adequate labor supply is 
one 6f the most pressing questions 
confronting industry at this time; it 
should be emphasized at every oppor- 
tunity, not only among manufacturers 
themselves, but also before the bar of 


public opinion. Intelligent educational 
propaganda should be developed with 
a view to apprising the public of the 
ultimate evil effects of restricted immi- 
gration upon each individual, regard- 
less of whether he or she is or is not 
a member of organized labor, or some 
of the churches who we understand 
bitterly oppose the changing of this 
law; the efforts of which we suspect 
are largely responsible for the presence 
of the existing and grossly uneconomic 
immigration law on the statute books 
to-day. 


Regarding the labor situation in 
the State of New Jersey, we took this 
matter up with the head of the De- 
partment who handles this particular 
phase of work in the Labor Depart- 
ment in the State of New Jersey and 
were advised that common labor was 
scarce to a degree in the City of 
Trenton in the steel and metal indus- 
tries. This naturally affects the 
refractory industry, 


In the Perth Amboy section we 
were advised that there was a scarcity 
of common labor in the metal refining 
plants and in the asphalt works, as 
well as the fireproofing plants; and all 
clay mining and manufacturing plants 
in the district covering the clay indus- 
tries of Woodbridge and those south 
of the Raritan River. 


In Sussex County in the mining 
industry, especially in the mines con- 
trolled by the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, we found that they were short 
about twenty per cent of common 
labor, which referred both to the labor 
in the mines and outside. 


In the City of Newark and vicin- 
ity, we learned that there was practi- 
cally an even break as to common 
labor, except.in two particular indus- 
tries, that is: the shipyards and the 
large plant now being operated by the 
Durant Motor Company, 


In the railroads that were can- 
vassed, we found that there was a 
scarcity of skilled labor in railroad 
repair work; also in their unskilled 
labor. 


In the Hudson County territory, 
especially around Jersey City and 
Hoboken, we found there was a scar- 
city of skilled labor in the metal 
trades and woodworking establish- 
ments in both the maintenance and 
production department. 

The Building Trades Unions in re- 
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jecting apprentices and new help have 
sent the wages of bricklayers, plaster- 
ers, masons and others sky high. 

Congress by keeping out the immi- 
gration we need, has made it impossi- 
ble for builders to get the rough part 
of their work done for a reasonable 
amount, and thereby keeps skilled and 
semi-skilled workers out of employ- 
ment. 

With the shortage of unskilled 
labor what can skilled labor expect— 
but a shortage of materials that the 
skilled mechanic depends upon to work 
into the finished product? 


If the’ 
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refractory industry cannot produce 
fire brick how can the great steel in- 
dustry keep up production; and the 
building trades construct buildings if 
the common, faced, and ornamental 
brick—terra cotta-and fireproofing 
are not to be had? 

We believe some provision should 
be made for the examination of aliens 
before they embark and then to be 
assured that they will be admitted 
upon arrival in the United States. For 
the best class of aliens will not risk 
the amount necessary for transporta- 
tion under the depreciated rate of 
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exchange unless they are sure of their 
acceptance upon arrival. 

In formulating a permanent immi- 
gration policy we should be careful 
to prevent our substituting for the 
present emergency law—a permanent 
measure based upon one-sided experi- 
ence. In this way our representatives 
in Congress may be forced to recog- 
nize a necessity confronting the 
nation as a whole as opposed to the 
selfish desires of one particular class, 
and lead to the amendment of a law 
that is at once uneconomic and un- 
democratic. ) 


Would Maintain The Highest Standards 


Veet letter of December 29th is 
received and I note therein your 
request for an expression of my 
views concerning the general subject 
of immigration. I also note that the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers is in favor of a broad policy of 
selective immigration and believes that 
in the present apparent stringency of 
labor, the restrictive bars should be 
let down sufficiently to give our indus- 
tries and our agriculture the immi- 
grant labor it previously has had to 
draw from. 
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statement just mentioned; that is to 
say, I am in favor of a broad policy 
of selective immigration, but I am not 
quite able to harmonize such a policy 
with the latter part of the statement 
wherein you say that the National 
Association of Manufacturers is in 
favor of letting down the bars suffi- 
ciently to gove our industries and our 
agriculture the immigrant labor it 
previously has hhad to draw from. 
Previously in our country there was 
little in our immigration policy of a 
selective nature. The bars were so 


I agree with the first part of the ~ thoroughly let down as to permit 


everybody to come in, the good, bad 
and indifferent, and I should regret 
very much to see that policy resumed. 

I believe, however, that it is for the 
best interests of all in this country 
that there should be a reasonable in- 
coming of immigration, partly in order 
to supply the common labor necessary 
in connection with agriculture and 
other basic industries, but I would 
much prefer to see the supply of such 
labor held at a point less than the 
actual requirements, if necessary, 
rather than to remove or lower the 
proper standard of admission, 


Suggests Increase To Five Per Cent. 


HE immigration policy put in 

force by the Congress was predi- 
cated on the belief that this country 
would be flooded after war adjust- 
ments. It is altogether possible it 
might have happened, but as yet I 
have seen no indications of it; rather 
have we lost as many as have come in, 
and unfortunately those whom we lost 
had become useful after considerable 
training. 

Our policy on immigration is ex- 
tremely expensive, and inflicts much 
harm and suffering at the ports of 
entry in this country. 

The literacy test and the financial 
test might very well be waived in a 
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great many cases, and this should be 
done on the other side of the ocean. 
That, in fact, should be the process 
no matter what the limitations. 

History is repeated in instances 
where the illiterate, and the man with- 
out a dollar has risen from extreme 
humble position in this country, to 
a position of trust, confidence and 
affluence. 

The three per cent limitation law 
might go so far as to relieve the situa- 
tion considerably if it was a positive 
quantity, but as it stands to-day, after 
emigration takes place, the immigra- 
tion amounts to less than one-half of 


one per cent, but so long as the 
National Congress is composed of men 
looking for political preferment, they 
are subject to every impulse except 
that of national pride, and patriotism. 

The building industry, the farm, 
and most all the trades to-day, are 
suffering from the lack of men, not 
only those skilled in the industry, but 
apprentices and those who are will- 
ing to learn. 

I suggest that we raise the limit to 


five per cent, and that the sorting out 


process and the elimination take 
place in the countries from which the 
immigrant comes. 
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From The Open Door To The Quota 


By is doubtful whether any other 
American problem presents so 
many difficult and even bewildering 
aspects as does the problem of immi- 
gration. Economics, politics, the pub- 
lic health and other fundamental 
factors of our civilization enter into 
the equation, and with such a con- 
glomeration of interests in the crucible 
it is obviously a difficult if not impossi- 
ble task, to evolve a policy which will 
be even measurably satisfactory to that 
many sided entity commonly called the 
public. 

This immigration controversy began 
with the first settlement in Virginia 
and Massachusetts, and while there 
have been periods of storm and calm 
during the more than three centuries 
which have intervened, nevertheless 
the same controversy, involving prac- 
tically the same factors, has continued 
down to the present time and there is 
every promise that it will go on indefi- 
nitely, 

When the second contingent of set- 
tlers came to the Massachusetts coast 
it was said by one of their predeces- 
sors that they were “in all appearances 
not fit for an honest man’s company.” 
Only last week at Ellis Island a 
thoughtful American, looking at a 
typical group of present day immi- 
grants undergoing inspection, said to 
me, “Is there no possible way of 
keeping this class of people out of the 
country?” It has been the same from 
the beginning and probably will so 
continue as long as America continues 
to attract the people of other lands. 

Practically all of the Colonies en- 
acted restriction immigration laws, 
some of which clearly reflect the 
fears and also the intolerance of the 
founders, but the new republic took 
an opposite course and for a century 
following the Revolutionary War 
maintained an open door policy with 
respect to all classes and conditions 
of mankind from every land and 
clime. There was, of course, contin- 
ued and, at times, violent opposition 
to this policy, but throughout the cen- 
tury the ideal of America as a refuge 
for the world’s oppressed prevailed, 
although it must be admitted that on 
occasions the refugees were treated 
with no little harshness. 

Foreign nations banished their 
criminals to America and communi- 
ties sent us their paupers. We com- 
plained and complained bitterly but 
continued to receive them until the 
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year 1882 when a law was enacted 
which denied admission to idiots, in- 
sane persons, criminals (other than 
political criminals) and persons likely 
to become a public charge. Having 
closed the door against four classes 
of aliens, Congress was not reluctant 
to add others to the category of those 
denied to be physically, mentally, 
morally or economically undesirable 
until now there are some thirty legal 
reasons of one sort or another why an 
immigrant may not be admitted. The 
first Chinese exculsion law was also 
enacted in 1882 and subsequently there 
has developed a policy of restricting 
or in a large measure prohibiting, 
all Oriental immigration. 


The peoples of Europe and Asiatic 

Turkey, however, continued to enjoy 
unlimited access to the open door, 
provided they met the various tests 
prescribed by law, and Europe always 
furnished more than ninety per cent 
of our immigrants. Following the 
advent of southern and_ eastern 
Europe as the chief source of supply, 
our immigration grew to unprece- 
dented proportions, and with this 
development came a widespread and 
insistent demand for restriction. 
Statistics showed that about one- 
third of the immigrants who came 
from these new sources were unable 
to read in any language and, accord- 
ingly, the so-called “literacy test” 
became the favorite weapon of the 
restrictionists. The exclusion of 
illiterate aliens was agitated in and 
out of Congress for twenty-five years 
and three presidents, Cleveland, Taft 
and Wilson, vetoed bills which so 
provided, but in 1917 it was added to 
the law over President’s Wilson’s 
veto. 
’ Folowing the World War, the de- 
mand for further restriction became 
so intense and unmistakable that the 
House of Representatives responded 
by passing a bill suspending practi- 
cally all immigration for a period of 
fourteen months. The Senate was 
more conservative, however, and 
substituted the Dillingham per centum 
limit plan, which finally prevailed and 
the so-called “quota law,” which has 
provoked such widespread interest 
during the past year, went into effect 
on May 19, 1921, and recent legisla- 
tion has continued its operation until 
June 30, 1924. 

Briefly stated, the Dillingham act 


provides that the number of aliens of 
any nationality who may be admitted 
to the United States in any fiscal year 
shall be limited to three per centum 
of the number of persons of such 
nationality who were resident in the 
United States according to the census 
of 1910, “Nationality” is determined 
by country of birth, and in effect 
the law applies only to Europe, Asiatic 
Turkey, Persia, Asiatic Russia, Africa 
and Australasia. 

The admitted purpose of the law is 
to limit immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe, without interfer- 
ing with the normal movement from 
the northern and western European 
countries, which in immigration par- 
lance include the British Isles, Scandi- 
navia, Germany, France, Netherlands, 
Belgium and Switzerland. Prior to 
the war 750,000 or more immigrants 
were admitted from the first named 
sources in a normal year, but under 
the Dillingham Act only 158,200 may 
be admitted annually from such 
sources. On the other hand, the nor- 
mal annual immigration from the 
older sources was only about 180,000 
prior to the war, but the per centum 
limit law will permit 198,000 to come. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, southern and eastern European 
countries used more than ninety-five 
per cent of their allotted quota, while 
the older sources named sent us less 
than fifty per cent of the number 
allotted to them. 

Of course, it was inevitable that the 
operation of a law which arbitrarily 
held back hundreds of thousands of 
intending immigrants should result in 
hardship to many individuals, and a 
severe strain on the machinery of the 
immigration service. However, the 
characteristically humane action of 
Secretary of Labor Davis in tempo- 
rarily admitting a total of 2,500 excess 
quota immigrants as a measure of 
humanity, the patient and unremitting 
work of our immigration officials at 
ports of arrival, and the splendid co- 
operation of American consular offi- 
cers in Europe, made a humane and 
effective administration of the law 
possible, and, while the quota law has 
its faults, it is doubtful whether by any 
other method the purpose of Congress 
could be so effectively carried out with 
so little hardship to the immigrants 
concerned. 

It is not possible to say how many 
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immigrants have been prevented from 
coming to the ‘United States during 
the past by reason of quota law limi- 
tations but in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, more than 800,000 
immigrant aliens were admitted, and 
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had it not been for the law it is prob- 
able that a much larger number would 
have come in the year just ended. 
Therefore, it seems safe to say that 
the operation of the law has held back 
at least 500,000 Eufopean immigrants 
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who otherwise would have come to 
the United States in the year ending 
June 30, 1922. The purpose of the 
law was to restrict immigration and it 
has* certainly accomplished that pur- 
pose. 


Our Labor Shortage Uneconomic, Unsocial 
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N response to your request for my 
opinion on the immigration situa- 
tion, I am glad to reply briefly, as I 
am for the most part in accord with 
the position taken by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in its 
policy of selective immigration. 
Evidence is rapidly accumulating to 
verify the judgment of those who fore- 
saw the harmful consequences of the 
unduly restrictive immigtation law 
which has been in effect in this coun- 
try since June 3, 1921. And there can 
be no question about the need for sane 
revision of the present statute. 
There is no occasion, of course, to 
amend the law in radical fashion. All 
that is required is the application of 
the rule of reason before we suffer 
irreparable economic loss through the 
continued enforcement of a policy 
which is slowly but surely shutting 
off our supply of common labor, and 
thereby increasing the costs of pro- 


duction and living and retarding the 
progress of the country. 





Charles H. Sabin j 
In the five years immediately pre- 
ceding the World War more than one 





Should Stimulate Desirable 


NE of the peculiar rulings of our 

immigration laws that is hard to 
understand is why certain countries 
quickly exhaust their immigration, 
quotas while other nations whose 
population would ordinarily have 
strong reasons for emigrating, fail to 
supply even fifty per cent of the num- 
ber that might travel to this country 
and find far more congenial condi- 
tions here. 

Surely the conditions of living in 
Germany during 1922 were not the 
most desirable, and yet Germany 
might have sent nearly 50,000 more 
emigrants than came to our shores. 
Great Britain, for instance, is entitled 
to have about 77,000 emigrants come 
to the United States, yet, during the 
last fiscal year, just about 39,000 came 
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here, even though times were gradu- 
ally getting better here, while in Eng- 
land, workers by the hundreds of 
thousands were barely living and work 
for those who were not dependent on 
charity was extremely slack. The 
Scandinavian countries with their 
very desirable class of emigrants, used 
up less than half of their quota. 

In the present apparently increas- 
ing stringency of labor with a 
seeming dearth of desired laborers, 
Secretary of Labor Davis points out 
that the immigration laws cannot be 
said to restrict immigration, because 
the bars for last year were still open 
to more than 100,000 from Northern 
Europe. It would, however, be more 
correct to say that the laws are restrict- 


million five hundred thousand common 
laborers and in excess of five hundred 
thousand skilled workers arrived in 
the United States. Many of our most 
important productive industries have 
depended largely upon the efforts of 
foreign-born wage earners, and the 
building of our railroads and high- 
ways as well as other construction 
requiring unskilled labor, has been 
done for the most part by this type of 
worker. But the rapidly growing re- 
ports of the shortage of such workers 
in various parts of the country bears 
testimony to the effects of the existing 
“three per cent” immigration law and 
foreshadows very serious results for 
business generally—and that means 
for the nation as a whole. 

For this country, with its great un- 
developed resources, to voluntarily 
create a labor shortage for itself 
would not only be uneconomic but 
unsocial in view of world conditions. 


Immigration 


ing immigration from countries where 
the natural impulse to emigrate is 
most pronounced. 

Is it not possible that those who are 
blaming the immigration act for labor 
shortage might meet the present situa- 
tion by devising some means of stimu- 
lating immigration from countries 
which have quotas to fill, and which 
quotas would be filled by the more 
desirable class of immigrants? True, 
workers cannot be brought to the 
United States under contract, but could 
not the attention of certain acceptable 
types of immigrants from Northern 
Europe be directed toward this coun- 
try when there really is a demand for 
more workers and at the same time not 
violate any laws? 
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Immigration, Simple Business Proposition 
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OTHING more affects the 
social, economic, political and 
industrial conditions of this 

nation than the foreign-born, and no 
problem is greater than that of the 
immigrant. 

I was summoned to Washington 
while Deputy Police Commissioner of 
New York City, and was offered and 
accepted the post of United States 
Immigration Commissioner at the Port 
of New York. While in Washington, 
a United States Senator of this state 
said that if I would go to Ellis Island, 
the Gateway of the Nation, through 
which is passing about eighty-five per 
cent of all the aliens coming to this 
country, I would help to solve the 
greatest problem confronting Congress 
and the American people. Someone 
else said at the same time, that even 
the League of Nations paled in the 
light of the significance of immigra- 
tion. For over eighteen years I have 
been actively interested in the social 
advancement and economic welfare of 
the foreigner in this city, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that our prob- 
lem in this country is not immigration, 
but the immigrant. Immigration can 
be regulated by legislation or diplo- 
macy, or by both, but the immigrant 
cannot be handled in this way. He is 
a human being and must be treated as 
such, He is flesh, blood and spirit, 
subject to like passions as ourselves. 
It is true that he comes largely from 
the humbler stratum of society un- 
tutored and unlearned. His skin is 
dark and coarse and grimy, but if you 
prick his skin there is red blood, and 
it is the red blood of a human being. 
That is the thing we are dealing with 
in this country. 

For that matter we are all foreign- 
ers. Every person who reads this 
article has foreign blood coursing in 
his or her veins. It may be one gene- 
ration back, it may be ten generations 
back, but the foreign blood is there 
and we are all proud of it. We have 
become educated and refined and our 
lines have fallen in pleasant places. 
We have improved our heritage until 
America has become the ideal and 
coveted home of the liberty loving 
people of all nations. 

Face to face with the immigrant on 
Ellis Island, day in and day out, a 
business man learns to look upon immi- 
gration as a very simple business 
proposition after all. As one looks 
upon the upturned faces of the great 


throng of aliens in the inspection hall 
and finds all eyes fixed upon the desk 
of the inspector as though it were 
some holy shrine of deliverance, one’s 
mind turns back countless pages of 
history to the Chapter of Genesis, 
which tells how Cain crossed over into 
the land of Nod; or to the Book of 
Exodus, when the Israelites fled 
Egypt; or to that chapter in our own 
national history about the Pilgrim 
Fathers landing upon the New Eng- 
land shores. It is the same old story; 
the immigrant of to-day is coming here 
to better his condition. To let him 
do so without lowering our standards 
of living is the whole question. 

The widespread antagonism to 
immigration lies unquestionably in the 
lack of a true understanding of its 
importance to our present economic 
system. Alarmist statements, either 
by the open door advocates or the 
total exclusionists, will, in my opinion 
get us nowhere along the path of a 
correct solution of this great problem. 
The immigrant is here, has always 
been here, will always be here. The 
nation itself is largely the work of 
his hand and brain. He founded the 
country, cleared the forests, developed 
its resources, fought for it, died for it, 
and the last war proved that the new 
immigrants were not greatly different 
from the old. 

Like a mighty river flowing on to 
the. ocean is the continual stream of 
eager and picturesque immigrants 
passing daily through Ellis Island. 
No sooner have they landed than they 
scatter to all points of the compass, 
most of them going to the cities. Ac- 
cording to an authority, the territory 
where nearly eighty per cent of them 
go is well defined. If a line were 
drawn from the northwestern corner 
of Minnesota down to the lower cor- 
ner of Illinois, and then eastward to 
the Atlantic Ocean, passing through 
the cities of Washington and Balti- 
more, it would cut off, less than one- 
fifth of the area of the United States. 
But contained in the portion marked 
off there are located more than eighty 
per cent of the immigrants coming to 
this country. The remaining twenty 
per cent are divided between the 
southern states and those west of the 
Mississippi River. Only about three 
per cent percolate through to the 
Southland. 

It seems that this nation should have 
some right to say where the immi- 


grant should go. Our fathers sweat 
blood that we might come into our 
inheritance and yet we must wait 
twenty-one years before we can exer- 
cise our full prerogatives as American 
citizens. The immigrant comes to 
this country and in five years he is 
electing our mayor, our governor, and 
our president. He goes when and 
where and how he pleases, so long as 
he does not trespass upon the rights 


‘ of those about him, 


Where does he go? He follows 
just in the trail of his countrymen, 
crowding into the already over-con- 
gested districts of our cities; putting 
up the price of food stuffs, increasing 
rent, multiplying disease and imposing 
a greater tax upon our penal and elee- 
mosynary institutions. The police 
records of our cities show that it is in 
the congested districts of our cities 
where anarchy and bolshevism breed, 
where organized vice and crime tram- 
ple law under foot, where the hold-up 
man laughs at constituted authority, 
where the criminal classes are re- 
cruited, and where crime reaps its 
greatest harvest. And as goes the city 
so goes the town. If these great nerve 
centers of the nation are to be kept 
pure and safe, if we are to maintain a 
reign of righteousness and peace and 
compel the forces of darkness and 
evil to flee away, then our government 
must have the intelligent and vigorous 
support of its best citizens in success- 
fully meeting these problems. 

This country is greatly in need of 
immigration. There are sections of 
the country paying fabulous prices for 
labor. There are other sections that 
do not want immigration at any price. 
What we need is not only scientific 
selection, but intelligent distribution of 
the aliens coming to our shores. 
Builders and contractors both in New 
York and Boston have told me in the 
last two weeks that their building 
operations are seriously hampered, if 
not frustrated by the lack of labor. 
I understand that they have been pay- 
ing $18 to $19 a day for plasterers; 
$14 a day for carpenters and from $8 
to $10 a day for painters. Even at 
these fabulous prices there has been a 
dearth of labor in certain sections and 
in certain channels. 

Some time ago a western city said 
they did not want immigration at any 
price. Another city within three 
iours run of this place was offering 
$8.50 a day for unskilled labor. This 
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condition can be multiplied many 
times throughout the country. 

The Vice-President and two other 
officials of one of our great western 
railroads said to me not very long ago 
that the Northwest was sorely in need 
of immigration. The most significant 
thing that the vice-president of that 
railroad said was that unless immi- 
grants in large numbers were sent to 
the Northwest at once sixty per cent 
of the soil along the railroads that was 
tilled the preceding year would go 
untilled this year. It is a very serious 
matter to cut the production of a 
great agricultural state sixty per cent 
before you drop a seed in the soil. 
The agricultural production of that 
state will be cut to the quick and the 
whole country will suffer not only for 
the rising price of foodstuffs but eco- 
nomic conditions in general will be 
sympathetically affected. 

Canada puts up the bars and says 
that immigrants cannot go into cer- 
tain sections of Canada. Argentina 
says to the immigrant you must go 
into this part of the country or into 
that part of the country. South Amer- 
ica is positive. Canada is negative. 
The United States is neither. An 
immigrant can come and go when and 
where and how he pleases, so long as 
it does not interfere with the rights 
of another. 


Our great question in this country 
is not the quantity of people who are 
coming ; our question is the quality of 
the people who are coming. I doubt 
now if the three per cent law is worth 
the paper it is written on. There are 
more detentions at Ellis Island under 
the three per cent law than before its 
enactment. However, mental and 
moral defectives with a strong politi- 
cal “pull” seem to be making rapid 
progress.in entering the country, while 
the big, strong, masculine, stalwart 
working man desiring to establish his 
home in this country is precluded. He 
probably does not know that there is 
such a thing as political “pull.” 

We hear much of Americanization. 
It is a big word, and I fear we know 
but little of what it means from a 
practical standpoint. Americanization 
is not the work of pressure; it is the 
work of patience. Americanization is 
_ for the most part an economic prob- 
lem. You can no more force Ameri- 
canization down an alien’s throat than 
a minister can cram religion down a 
parishioner’s throat. It cannot be done 
in that way. Real Americanization is 
simply interpreting to the alien the 
better things of our American life, and 
interpreting them in terms of fairness 
and good will. Americanization can 
be best achieved through the force of 
environment, night schools, Sunday 
schools, better living conditions, suffi- 
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cient wages and hours of employment 
which guarantee a healthful life. If 
we give the immigrant to understand 
that this great nation is his oppor- 
tunity and that our government is his 
friend, then, and then only, will he 
make his best contribution to Ameri- 
can life and labor. 

At the nation’s main gateway on 
Ellis Island the government at a cost 
of many millions has established its 
immigration. station. This station is 
not only the most interesting spot in 
the world but it is also the most human 
spot in the world, and it is interesting 
because it is human. It is literally a 
vale of tears; men, women and chil- 
dren crying everywhere. Someone 
has tragically said that the ocean. is 
just the tears of the world gathered 
up in a great basin. If this is true 
then our New York Bay is just the 
tears of Ellis Island gathered in a 
basin. The experiences at Ellis Island 
would melt a heart of granite. The 
longer I remained there the more 
sensible and sensitive I became to 
their needs and sufferings. Indeed, 
every day is Judgment Day for many 
people at that place, and the great 
final day of Assize will probably not 
disclose sadder scenes than we see 
daily enacted at Ellis Island. A sharp 
knife is being run daily through the 
hearts of the people there. Families 
are being cut in twain, husband and 
wife separated, children taken from 
parents, or one taken and the other 
left. It is all wrong and should be 
stopped immediately. 

These people have been saving for 
years, denying their families the very 
necessities of life in order that they 
might get together sufficient funds to 
come steerage. After years of sacri- 
fice and saving, they come to this port 
only to be sent back to Europe. And 
sent back to what? Literally to the 
devil and his cohorts. Europe is worse 
off to-day for the present than during 
the war. These people are turned back 
with no home, no business, broken in 
pocket, and what is a thousand times 
worse, broken in heart and in spirit. 
No one can picture the scenes of an- 
guish at this port. Frequently it is 
necessary to carry people bodily from 
the building and put them on the ship, 
many of them go into hysterics and 
attempt to jump overboard. 


At Ellis Island there were more than 
forty immigrants ready for deporta- 
tion to Poland. They began crying 
and screaming and said they could 
never go. The next morning they had 
to be carried bodily hand and. foot 
aboard the ship. When the guards 
went into the detention rooms, the 
women became hysterical, kicked and 
fought and bit the guards on the 
hands and wrists. Many of them be- 


came so crazed that they threw them- 
selves to the floor and beat their heads 
on the tiling until the blood actually 
flowed. They were finally overpow- 
ered and carried out to the boat, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that 
at least two of the women were pre- 
vented from throwing their babes into 
the water. 


Another time when one hundred 
and sixty immigrants from one boat 
were refused admission they became 
hysterical and a great number of em- 
ployes were required to keep them 
from jumping overboard. Quiet was 
not restored until every living soul was 
taken ashore. These cases can be 
multiplied many times, and often in 
more horrible cases than I have re- 
lated. 


The day must come when this gov- 
ernment must enact humane immigra- 
tion laws which will assure the 
immigrant who reaches our shores 
humane consideration and immunity 
from cruel treatment. It ought not to 
be difficult for a nation of our educa- 
tion, our intelligence, and our human- 
ity to frame just laws that will exclude 
those who are physically, morally or 
mentally unfit. 


Above all things, I believe that the 
great immigration question, and also 
the great educational system of our 
country should be protected from the 
maneuvering of politics, because it is 
from the standpoint of policy too im- 
portant, from the standpoint of human- 
ity too sacred, to be exploited by parti- 
san and private interests. 


Furthermore, I may again state that 
after many years of active interest 
among foreigners in New York, and 
by the way, eighty-five per cent of our 
great population—eight millions by 
day and six millions by night—are 
either foreign-born or of immediate 
foreign parentage, I am fully of the 
opinion that there are only two great 
fundamental, primary, elementary 
measures or propositions that will ever 
solve this problem of the foreign-born. 
From the press, the pulpit, the lecture 
platform and all civic organizations, 
a thousand suggestions have been 
offered as panaceas for the ills of 
immigration, but the only two great 
measures that will solve this problem 
are the following: 


First. Scientific selection. Every 
man, woman and child should be ex- 
amined and inspected on the other side 
of the ocean, long before they are 
allowed to put their feet aboard the 
ship for the United States. 

Second. Intelligent distribution. 
This government should have some 
right to say whither these people shall 
go. Not that we would separate 
families, as is being done at Ellis 
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Use Brass 


It Will Cut Your Overhead 


HEREVER possible in and about your 
plant or on your product, particularly for 
outdoors, indamp places and on equipment sub- 
ject to moisture, be sure to use Brass screws. 
They will last indefinitely without corroding 
and will eliminate the replacements which are 
certain to follow the use of ordinary screws. 
Screws of ordinary metal subjected to mois- 
ture or the elements will inevitably corrode pre- 
liminary to breaking down. In corroding they 
will ‘freeze,’ making their removal for repairs 
or replacements more difficult and costly. 

Brass screws, bolts, nuts, washers and other 
fixtures being non-corrosive cannot “freeze,” 
and as a consequence they will last with but 
one cost—the first cost. 

When you build, make repairs, changes or 
replacements, see to it that Brass is used 
wherever possible, for it will reduce mainte- 
nance costs. 


““Copper and Brass are cheaper because 
you pay for them only ONCE.”’ 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway ~ New York 
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Island to-day, but that we would let 
it be known on the other side that so 
many thousands of men were needed 
for the wheat fields of the West, the 
cotton plantations of the South, the 
coal mines of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, the textile mills of New 
England, and so on. A double pur- 
pose would be served in thus helping 
these people, which could be done 
through a Bureau of Supervision ‘or 
Welfare of the Government. They 
would go then where they are most 
needed, and consequently get larger 
wages. Furthermore, they would be 
afforded better living conditions and 
more helpful environment, thus build- 
ing a happier America and a more 
contented citizenship with an assured 
future. 

And if three measures are neces- 
sary to solve this problem, I would 
add registration naturalization. Amer- 
ica is intended for Americans, and 
every foreigner coming to these 
shores expecting to earn his livelihood 
here and expecting to send funds back 
regularly to the homeland, should be 
made not only to register but to be- 
come naturalized and a part of this 





government. If he is coming over 
here to share in the privileges and the 
benefits of this land of promise and 
fulfillment, he should be made to con- 
tribute his share to the up-keep of the 
government. If hé is not willing to do 
this, then he should immediately be 
sent back to the country whence he 
came. 

In the selection of the immigrant on 
the other side we should urge stringent 
restrictions, even to the extent of re- 
quiring of every alien knocking at our 
door, a medical certificate from a doc- 
tor, of country whence he came, that 
he or she was not afflicted with infec- 
tious or cominunicable diseases. I 
would go even further than that. I 
would require eyery alien to produce 
a police or penal certificate that he or 
she had not served a term in prison for 
some criminal act. In this way immi- 
gration would be reduced to a number 
and character that could be readily ab- 
sorbed and assimilated into our 
national life. And this we would do 
at the ports of embarkation and not 
at the ports of entry of this country. 

It is said by many that the other 
nations would not permit us to come 





to their shores and pick the desirables 
from those seeking domicile or citizen- 
ship to this country. If this policy 
were adopted, either through diplo- 
macy or legislation, I believe it would 
be only a short time before public opin- 
ion in those countries would so assert 
itself, that such nations would be ask- 
ing us to send our doctors and our 
inspectors to their ports. Inspection 
over there is infinitely better than re- 
jection over here, The day must come 
when there will be a change in this 
inhumane and unbusiness-like system 
of bringing the immigrants thousands 
of miles to our shores only to be de- 
nied admission. . 

The gates at Ellis Island I believe, 
should swing both ways. They should 
swing inwardly in cordial reception to 
the alien in sympathy with American 
ideals, who is willing to work and who 
is willing to become a corporate part 
of the United States. But these same 
gates must swing outwardly, eternally 
and impassably, to the man or woman 
who by word or deed, would destroy 
the peace and tranquility of this nation 
or threaten the overthrow of her free 
institutions. 


Favors An Immigration Control ‘Board 


4 few perpetuation of American 
ideals is the foundation upon 
which all our progress and develop- 
ment must rest. People who enjoy 
the benefits derived from citizenship 
or even residence in this country must 
catch and hold the real American spirit 
in its best and deepest significance if 
our present institutions are to endure. 


This principle should be the guid- 
ing one in ascertaining and deciding 
who, henceforth, shall be admitted to 
our shores, Those who are maintain- 
ing watchful care over the quality of 
our citizenship must never consent to 
the abandonment of selective immi- 
gration. The present upheavals in 
over-seas lands are largely the result 
of sinister movements inspired by 
those who would wreck and ruin, and 
who, in their fury have overturned 
governments only to supplant them 
with desolation and despair. Such an 
element must be forever barred from 
American soil. But of the clean- 
minded, right-thinking, physically fit 
we can have none too many. It is they 
who have built up our institutions, 
who have fostered our ideals, who 
have developed our resources, who 
have made America, * 

In our changing conditions it would 
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seem that our immigration law should 
be sufficiently flexible to regulate the 
inflow according to the needs of the 
hour; that a commission composed of 





' A. C. Rees 
the cabinet heads in the Departments 
of Agriculture, Labor and Commerce 
should be appointed to supervise and 


control immigration. Their work 
would necessarily be intelligent and 
effective, and their decisions sound, 
for they appreciate the needs of in- 


dustry, agriculture and commerce. 
They are in a position to know the 
quantity and quality of immigrants 
and the particular nationals required 
for the promotion of our economic and 
industrial life. They would not fail to 
keep ever in mind the social aspect of 
the whole question in all their rulings 
and decisions. 

It is my firm belief that our consular 
service should be provided with 
machinery for a rather searching 
investigation of applicants at places 
of embarkation. Many a tragedy and 
stupendous financial losses could thus 
be averted. This, however, will not 
supplant, but rather supplement, the 


formal and final investigation at the 
port of entry. 


Then, too, when our prospective citi- 
zen arrives, his course through his 
difficult years of alienage should 
be intelligently and sympathetically 
guided by governmental authorities. 
He should be advised as to where best 
he could cast his lot. He should be 
initiated into American ways and cus- 
toms, be taught the new tongue, en- 
couraged to adopt things American in 
order that he may eventually receive 
at our hands the greatest gift within 
our power—American citizenship. 
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Unretouched. photograph of Truck with Lee Puncture-Proofs used by Hutchings-Craig Co., Greenville, N. C. 


25,000 Miles in 29 Months 


—Tires Never Off The Rim 


Here’s fresh evidence that Lee Puncture-Proofs cut down the 
upkeep of tires and save time as well as money in preventing 
delays due to tire troubles. 


“We are mailing you a picture showing a set of Lee Puncture-Proof 
Tires mounted on our truck,” writes Mr. E. R. Hutchings, President 
and Treasurer of Hutchings-Craig Company, wholesale grocers, Green- 
ville, S. C. “The front tires have not been taken off the rims and 
have been in service for twenty-nine months and we are satisfied that 
they have given 25,000 miles mileage. The rear tires were in continu- 
Ous service for twenty-five months before they were taken off the rims 
and we believe they gave us at least 20,000 miles without one delay due 
to tire trouble. We believe we have saved an amount equal to the 
price of the tires by not having had any delivery delays or tire repair 


expense.” 
Lee Puncture-Proofs insure more profitable truck operation for the 
fleet or individual owner. Write for details. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 245 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Need For A Constructive Policy 


PoEeees opinion is to-day op- 
posed to immigration. Opposi- 
tion to immigration is not a new 
phenomenon, A special group like 
Organized Labor would be against it, 
fearing that it might reduce wages. 
But public sentiment as a whole has 
never been really favorable except in 
an economic emergency. Among all 
human beings there has always been a 
natural antagonism to people who are 
different, once they begin to be numer- 
ous. 

The present attitude is remarkable 
only in the curious alignment of the 
opposing forces. The bulk of present 
immigration both in race and religion 
is different from that of the majority. 
Therefore, it arouses corresponding 
racial and religious hatreds among 
people who confuse patriotism with 
prejudice. Advocates of the Volstead 
law insist upon attributing all its vio- 
lations to the foreign-born. A great 
many citizens are convinced that as 
radicalism and social unrest are found 
among immigrants, they are charac- 
teristic immigrant qualities. One 
school of conservationists believes that 
rapid industrial expansion is exhaust- 
ing too quickly our national resources, 
and so it proposes to stop exhaustion 
by refusing entrance to immigrant 
labor. A more recent accession to the 
army of objectors is a small but 
vociferous group of ethnologists who 
gravely attribute to one race the 
monopoly of leadership in the evolu- 
tion of progress. Present immigra- 
tion does not belong to this superior 
race. 

Propaganda has been active. A 
warning voice has been raised by a 
celebrated and influential weekly, and 
it has been confirmed by articles and 
addresses in hundreds of magazines 
and newspapers. It is not strange 
that the present wave of feeling ap- 
pears a bit more turbulent than usual. 
European conditions are bad and a 
panic seems to have set in that the 
presence of too many people of that 
unfortunate continent may theaten wus 
with a like fate. It is a sentiment 
difficult to characterize. Sometimes it 
manifests itself as a profound patriot- 
ism which is a noble and beautiful 
quality ; again it appears as rabid anti- 
foreignism, anti-racial and anti-reli- 
gious, which develops into such 
organizations as a Ku Klux Klan, 
something neither patriotic in princi- 
ple nor American in conception. 

There are Americans who esteem 
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themselves loyal citizens who do not 
share in the feeling, but they are 
seldom vocal. The employer of un- 
skilled labor who is getting fewer 
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workers at higher cost is eloquent 
enough. As the lack of unskilled 
labor begins to pinch, we shall hear 
more from him. Business indulges in 
no prejudices detrimental to its own 
interest. If all of us were suddenly 
to discover that rigid restriction might 
hit the pocket book, we should prob- 
ably feel the same way. 

A coal operator or mill owner famil- 
iar with American history will not feel 
too greatly disturbed at the present 
hue and cry against the foreigner. He 
knows that the same antipathies, dis- 
likes, prejudices, have operated before 
—even when labor unions had little 
influence. He has read of a national 
political party that elected congress- 
men and governors on the single plat- 
form of anti-immigration. It is not 
so many years since that people were 
scornful of “Micks” and “Dutchmen.” 
Save that we have changed the name 
to “Dagoes” or “Bohunks,” conditions 
are much the same. In 1860, immi- 
grants were taboo; when, within less 
than five years war had denuded the 
factories, there was a right about face. 
Congress by resolution formally in- 
vited the unfortunate of Europe to 
make their home in the land of the 
unfortunate and oppressed. 

During the ten years preceding 
I914, we were admitting on the aver- 
age a million immigrants a year. In 
1922, we admitted less than a quarter 
of the number. Two are going out 


for every five who come in, Of the 
total coming in, 50% are males; of 
those returning, 75% are males. The 
volume of American business is 
increasing all the time. It is possible 
to conceive a shortage of unskilled 
or semi-skilled labor. If it comes, 
the employer may be the first to notice 
it, but he will not be the only one. If 
material, raw or partially worked, is 
not available, even skilled labor may 
suffer. In the long run, the public 
must play its accustomed role, for the 
consumer has to pay. 

There is a minority which is little 
impressed by many of the arguments 
now advanced against immigration, 
and which vet opposes immigration 
unless under conditions that will on 
the one hand provide for our indus- 
trial needs, and on the other will not 
permit an excess supply of labor. 
It opposes monopolies, including 
a monopoly of labor. Equally, it op- 
poses sweat shops and padrone sys- 
tems. It does not wish to see 
immigration used as a club to compel 
American workers to accept drastic 
wage reductions; it believes in the 
maintenance of American standards 


of living. The government now deter- — 
mines the prospective yield of wheat — 


or cotton on a nation-wide scale; 
certainly it could fix our labor needs 
by a more intelligent method than a 
rigid rate per cent law. 

This minority insists, however, that 
immigration is a bigger question than 
one of labor only. It recognizes the 
social values of the immigrant, 
favorable and unfavorable. The pur- 
ity, of race argument convinces it not 


at all, for its members know some- 
It wastes no time | 


thing ‘of history. 
discussing superiorities of the mem- 
bers of one race over another for that 
is a task too refined for human calcu- 
lation. It knows many immigrants 
are not over clean—coal miners and 


furnace workers dispense with the 


manicure—but it thinks there are 
things worth while beneath the dirt. 
It can recall too many who have done 
wonderful service for America—and 
they came over in the steerage. Sky 
scrapers and porcelain bath tubs are 
mighty forces in modern civilization, 
yet those who have seen neither may 


nevertheless contribute to American 


life—spiritual and economic. 


On the other hand, this minority : 


in common with most Americans has 
misgivings when it sees these great 
hosts of strangers invading the coun- 
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try—even though the invasion is a 
peaceful one. Unaccustomed to our 
political forms, unfamiliar with our 
social traditions and customs, ignor- 
ant of our language, these successive 
waves of immigration do constitute a 
problem that threatens the social 
solidarity of the American people. 
It is a problem that can be solved— 
but not by waving it aside or by mak- 
ing sentimental references to some 
mythical melting pot. 

Those who decline to give an abso- 
lute “yes” or “no” to immigration, 
who insist on conditions to their 
answer, may yet be in the minority. 
With saner thinking they may yet be 


come an influential majority united ° 


by definite conceptions of principles 
and procedure, The preserit minority 
demands and will continue to demand 
one thing which the United States has 
never yet had—a constructive policy 
of immugration. A policy need not all 
be put into immediate operation, but 
it should be able to offer its plan and 
purpose. First, changes would be 
necessary. For example, it would 
advocate the abolition of the absurdity 
which admits only those who have no 
job or no prospect of a job—a law 
aiming to do a good thing in the wrong 
way. It would not discourage the 
dissemination of information abroad, 
but it would reserve to government 
the function of giving true informa- 
tion to approved immigrants without 
injury to the interests of Americans 
at home. 

Second, it would retain the present 
negative provisions concerning ad- 
mission, for this country cannot be 
made a refuge for the diseased, the 
criminal, the disloyal, and the violent. 
But the policy would provide funds, 
using the head tax now collected from 
immigrants, so as to permit the em- 
ployment of officials numerous enough 
and competent enough to carry out 
the present law. We should have to 
surrender one of our favorite delu- 
sions—that beneficent legislation has 
a magic autonomous power, that it 
executes itself. 


Third, the policy would limit immi- 
gration but not by arbitrary stand- 
ards. There would be an impartial 
commission with representatives not 
of the Department of Labor only, but 
also of the Department of Commerce, 
of Agriculture, of Education, if there 
be one, of State and possibly of Treas- 
ury. At periodic intervals this com- 
mission subject to legislative limita- 
tions, would decide how many should 
be admitted into the country, not only 
according to the standard of labor 
needs but according to the standards 
of social capacity of assimilation, that 
is, capacity of the country to absorb 
the immigration. This would be 
determined by the ability of Ameri- 
can officials to discharge certain 
definite functions intended to assure 
social assimilation. The Departments 
of Government mentioned would have 
a share in these functions. Whatever 
standards of selection might be deter- 
mined, any preference seeking to 
penalize a person only because he was 
a member of a particular nation or 
race should be forbidden. 

Fourth. Fundamental to all other 
provisions, the policy would stand 
four square on these pillars: 

(a) Adequate and unhurried in- 
spection abroad without surrender of 
the right to inspection on arrival. The 
right to do this would require nego- 
tiation by international treaty. 

(b) Intelligible information to serve 
as a basis for conscious selection and 
wiser distribution. It is important 
that the immigrant should know where 
not to go—and from the standpoint 
of the public interest—that is where 
many of them do go. Incidenally, this 
would afford opportunity for the de- 
velopment of sections potentially pro- 
ductive and now unused, provided the 
government would codperate. Distri- 
bution cannot well be forced, but 
other countries have been able to 
substitute information as an efficient 
inducement. 

(c) Nation-wide *education which 
would be of three kinds: the knowl- 
edge of our language; an insight into 


our American life, customs and 
methods; and for agriculture especi- 
ally, vocational training, including 
other vocational training only in fields 
where the existing supply of workers 
were insufficient. 

(d) Protection for the immigrant 
through legislation during the first 
years of adjustment. Exploitation of 
the immigrant has become a fine art. 
His own more sophisticated country- 
men have the larger share in it, but 
we are too prone to tolerate the con- 
ditions, Over and over again we have 
been told it is impossible to do all 
these things. It will always be im- 
possible for those who have no desire 
to do them, and who therefore see 
only the difficulties. 

To the kind of emergency and 
piecemeal legislation usually proposed, 
those who support a real policy are 
relatively indifferent. Schemes of 
importing bondmen for fixed periods 
arouse no enthusiasm among them— 
since they think immigrants should be 
measured in terms of their value as 
prospective citizens. Schemes of police 
supervision, registration or ticketing 
for immigrants as a separate class, it 
finds illuminating only as it affords a 
glimpse of the mentality of those who 
advocate such methods of “Americani- 
zation.” It regrets racial prejudice 
not so much that it hurts the foreigner, 
as that it tends to weaken the Ameri- 
can ideal of fair play. Especially, it 
resents seeing a great public question 
like immigration treated as an instru- 
ment to enhance the political reputa- 
tions of small politicians, the big ones 
and the little ones. 

We have had casual legislation a 
plenty, and we shall doubtless have 
more in the future. As a people we 
must advance clumsily since democra- 
cies get their education in the reliable 
but very expensive school of experi- 
ence. But the day is.bound to come 
when our official representatives will 
resign themselves to the painful labor 
of hard thinking on this subject— 
probably about the time that the public 
demands it. 


Sees Need For Many More Laborers 
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HE industries of the United 

States will be confronted in 

1923 with a very real problem 

of labor supply, This is particularly 

true in reference to the State of 
Michigan. 

The common labor situation is more 

or less acute at the present time, and 


from present indications the industries 
of Michigan will have one of the 
greatest years in 1923 that they have 
ever seen. So that it is absolutely 
necessary that the labor supply be in- 
creased to take care of the demands 
for the products of Michigan’s factor- 
ies. 


Michigan is the highest wage state 
in the Union and immigration will not 
affect the wages. Cheap labor is not 
what is wanted, but necessary labor to 
feed the raw material to the skilled 
men is Michigan’s problem. 

The high wages paid in the indus- 
tries have drained the farms of 
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practically all available farm labor. 
The copper mines and iron mines in 
the Upper Peninsula have been seri- 
ously affected by the withdrawal from 
' the mining operations of workers who 
have gone into the automobile plants 
and other industries. 

It is imperative that the Immigra- 
tion act be changed so that a greater 
supply of common labor may be ad- 
mitted. The process of education in 
America makes skilled and _ semi- 
skilled workers of common laborers 
in a few years, and it is imperative 
that the common labor supply be con- 
tinuously added to by immigration. 
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The serious aspect of the labor 
shortage directly confronts the farm- 
ers, and unless some amendments are 
made to the present restrictive act the 
labor to harvest the crops in the 
United States in 1923 cannot be had, 
and the farmer, with an abundant 
market for his products at a good 
price, will be unable to take advantage 
of his opportunity because of the labor 
situation. 

There is no more important subject 
vital to the American people to-day 
than the solution of the immigration 
question. The labor organizations 
assume that by restricting immigra- 





tion labor it will be easier to organize 
and unionize the manufacturing plants 
of the country, and will permit the 
labor union system of restriction of 
output to work more readily, and the 
leaders of organized labor feel that by 
such measures as the restrictive immi- 
gration act the labor system of Eng- 
land will be foisted upon the United 
States. I do not believe that the 
American workmen want the condi- 
tions of the British workmen, and the 
organized minority of about 4,000,000 
American workmen out of 40,000,000 
is trying to force un-American work- 
ing conditions upon the general public. 


No Fear Of Getting Too Many Immigrants 
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[UehrIpEs the Immigration Law 
now in force, a remnant of some 
of the errors made when our country 
was extremely busy winning the war. 

Since November, 1918, ‘conditions 
have changed materially all over the 
world, and we should have a broader 
law, one which would permit a much 
larger percentage—that is to say, net 
percentage of immigration over and 
above the per cent of emigration of the 
various foreign-born people. 

The proposition that the immigrants 
coming to this country are to be ex- 
amined at the port of embarkation 
in foreign lands, appears to me to be 
very good for various reasons; and if 
in this manner no one is allowed to 
come to this country except such indi- 
viduals as show by examination that 
they will make desirable citizens, I 
believe at the present moment there 
will be no further restriction neces- 
sary. 

The argument frequently made that 
we would get too many immigrants is 
very erroneous, for I found while 


Laws Keep 


Aa subject of “Immigration” to 
which you asked me to contribute 
a few words is a very momentous one 
and commands the best thought of the 
American people. 

The law enacted May toth, 1921. 
in view of the developments in the 
United States and Europe, should un- 
doubtedly be amended and made more 
liberal in its provisions. Three per 
cent immigration to this country, grow- 
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traveling the Continent of Europe last 
summer and studying economic con- 
ditions, that only perhaps one out of 
ten, and in some countries a smaller 
percentage of those that would like to 


come to the United States, can find 
the means and cash to attempt an 
undertaking of this kind. 

It is pretty safe to consider that the 
foreigners under present stringent 
financial conditions who can procure 


’- sufficient money to make the trip and 


enter the United States, are far above 
the kind of people that we need dread 
or have any fear about. 

A man who can supply himself with 
sufficient money to do this will make 
a valuable additional factor to help 
build up the United States. 

In the last analysis, it should be 
considered that the United States is. 
the best country in the world and has 
been made such by immigrants from 
the time of the Pilgrim Fathers to 
this day. 

At the present time, it can easily 
be ascertained, there is no danger that 
we will get too many so long as the 
examination is sufficiently stringent to 
prevent revolutionary or dangerous 
elements from entering. 


Out Many Desirable Aliens 
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ing and expanding, with mighty 
industrial developments in the offing, 
amounts to practically nothing. 

On the other hand, the amendment, 
designed to keep out of the United 
States the baser sort of European 
emigrant, has a tendency to keep in 
Europe many excellent men and 
women who would, if they had the 
opportunity, make most desirable citi- 
zens in the United States. While sta- 


tistics show that this great melting 
pot has not assimilated all of those 
men and women who have come 
here, many refusing to make this 
their home country, still in the judg- 
ment of the writer the fault is more 
with those who have enjoyed our in- 
stitutions than with those who have 
come here and failed to make this 
their real home. The genius of our 
constitution vouchsafes life, liberty 
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and the pursuit of happiness to all 
who will come. That spirit has made 
this country great in the eyes of the 


world in the days now gone, and. 


there is little reason to betieve that 
with the yoke of the oppressor on 
mankind in Europe, it would not 
stimulate those who would come and 


make good and useful citizens. 

I am in favor of increasing the per- 
centage of entrants, but I also favor 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the press of the United 
States, the public schools and col- 
leges of the United States, the 
churches of the United States and all 


coordinating their efforts and making 
them true Americans after they ar- 
tive. A gréat dutyuis before us, a 
fearful responsibility is on our should- 
ers. America has been equal to every 
responsibility in the days that are 
gone—The American spirit is equal 
to any emergency. 


Have Examinations Before Leaving Europe 


NDOUBTEDLY our present law 
is very wise, in so far as it ex- 
cludes criminals and paupers and 
deficients, who may become a charge 


upon some state, although, instead of . 


having the examination made here, 
and poor men and women turned back, 
our agents should make their examina- 
tions at convenient ports in Europe, 
and only those immigrants should be 
brought across who have successfully 
passed such an examination, and can 
know, before starting, that when they 
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land they can go to their destination 
without being incony eniently held up 
at Ellis Island, or even returned to 
Europe. 

Many very desirable immigrants 
have never had an opportunity to learn 
how to read or write, but they are 
desirable immigrants, because they 
have the disposition and the power to 
work, the ambition to better their con- 
dition, or that of their families, and 
that desire for improvement, person- 
ally and for their families, that will 








make them good citizens. 

We can teach people to read and 
write, even when they are adults, but 
we cannot, perhaps, make them honest, 
or law abiding, or competent, or in- 
dustrious, where their physical and 
mental powers, intentions and ambi- 
tions, are of such a character that they 
could never pass a proper examina- 
tion, or start for this country, if they 
had to pass that examination and get 
their passport upon the basis of it 
before embarking for our shores. 


Industrial And economic Aspects 
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within the past six months 

assumed a position of com- 
manding importance, particularly with 
reference to industry and employment. 
The effects of restriction under the 
three per cent immigration act are 
making themselves keenly felt in many 
pivotal centers of industry and the 
condition resulting gives food for 
very serious thought. 

Congress and groups in the popula- 
tion most immediately and directly 
affected are, once again, running true 
to form in dealing with this problem. 
Political aspects of an industrial and 
economic question seem to be the main 
consideration. Furthermore, despite 
the fact that for at least three years it 
has been apparent that our national 
immigration policies were in need of 
constructive revision on a practical and 
sane basis, the matter has been allowed 
to drift along on an emergency and 
arbitrary policy. 

The present admitted “stop gap” 
three per cent law against the horrible 
ogre of a flood of alien labor, which 
was so successfully pictured by lead- 
ers of national labor unions, has been 
on the federal statute books nearly 
two years, and its stated life, until 
June, 1924, so far remains unchanged. 
But times have changed so that instead 


ft eae immigration problem has 


of unemployment there is a wide- 
spread shortage of labor, which will 
unquestionably become more acute this 
spring, when the season permits full 
resumption of construction operations. 
Our leaders of business have come to 
realize the danger to our slowly grow- 
ing prosperity inherent in the complete 
stoppage of the normal inflow of 
desirable workmen from abroad, which 
the existing legislation has largely 
been responsible for. At the same 
time our farmers have awakened to 
their actual labor needs and they too 
have urged upon Congress the sensible 
modification of the present law. 

No thinking person would favor a 
complete removal of all immigration 
restrictions. Certainly no industrial 
association, or executive thereof, has 
advocated any policy of unrestricted 
immigration. On the contrary, leaders 
of industry are practically unanimous 
in their desire to do everything to keep 
out the non-productive persons that 
might desire to come here to affect us 
with their destructive agitation or 
burdensome idleness. 

Viewing the subject from a purely 
economic angle, the outstanding needs 
of the immigration problem may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) A selective policy formulated 
on a sane, intelligent and effective 


basis, with selection taking place as 
near as possible to the points of de- 
parture of would-be immigrants. 

(2) Some elasticity in the admissi- 
ble quota provisions to meet changing 
economic conditions, together with a 
net quota amendment. 

(3) Systematic and sensible dis- 
tribution of arriving immigrants. 

(4) A provision requiring Ameri- 
can citizenship of all immigrants within 
five years after arrival, together with 
greater rigidity and impressiveness of 
naturalization processes and require- 
ments, 

(5) Periodical registration of all 
aliens prior to assumption of citizen- 
ship. 

(6) Less welfare work and more 
of the practical and effective educa- 
tional forms of Americanization work 
done systematically by federal and 
state agencies, or under their super- 
vision or control, 

Coming down to a detailed exami- 
nation of the industrial and economic 
sides of the operation of the present 
three per cent law, even the most 
casual study will reveal the unsatis- 
factory and harmful results it has 
achieved. 

During the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1922, the number of immi- 
grants totaled 309,556, while the 
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number of emigrants reached the large 
total of 198,712. The effect on the 
labor supply of unskilled labor, is 
likely to be of far-reaching import- 
ance, both as relates to our economic 
and industrial situations, especially ‘so 
if emigration continues in such large 
volume. 

Not only has the net immigration 
been largely reduced, but the charac- 
ter of the immigrants has changed 
very definitely. Fewer and fewer 
skilled workers are arriving; a larger 
and larger proportion of women and 
children—non-wage earners—is ob- 
served; the national groups from 
which our industrial workers are 
drawn actually show a surplus of 
emigrants, while the non-industrial 
types show an increase. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
three per cent mathematical formula 
which has been applied to the immi- 
gration problem and extended to June, 
1924, has not given satisfactory 
results. Our industries find that for 
every three unskilled workmen ad- 
mitted, at least two leave. Pursuing 


the statistical facts later than the fiscal 
year, we find that in July and August, 
83,976 aliens entered, while 25,186 
left. At least half of those admitted 
were females, while only one-third of 
those who left were of that sex. 

One of the objects of the present 
law was to curb immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe and 
encourage those from Northern and 
Western Europe. Events show, how- 
ever, that Great @iggitain, France, 
Germany, the Scandinavian and 
other Northeastern European coun- 
tries are not sending their anticipated 
proportions of immigrants, while the 
Southern and Southeastern European 
countries have already practically 
exhausted their quotas for the year. 

The real workings of the present 
law, in its relation to our supplies of 
immigrant labor may best be appreci- 
ated from the fact that our net gain in 
foreign-born population, during the 
first fiscal year of its enforcement, 
actually numbered only 6,518 men— 
and the classification “men” takes in 
all persons of the male sex, including 


a large number of boys not yet of 
working age. This fact, taken in 
conjunction with the average annual 
increase, from 1909 to 1919, of 250,000 
wage earners in American manufac- 
turing industries, most of whom were 
supplied by the immigrant tide, clearly 
shows the seriousness of present shut- 
ting off the immigrant source for 
unskilled workers. 

Recent aspects of the problem 
clearly demonstrate that our present 
three per cent restriction method is 
not only impractical, and essentially 
temporary, but actually bears the ear- 
marks of a national evasion. 

In itself our present law is arbitra- 
rily restrictive in character, while the 
question really calls for a well-defined 
and considered policy of selective 
regulation. It cannot be demonstrated, 
for example, that the present law 
takes any sensible cognizance of the 
very real and proper relation which 
immigration bears to our domestic 
unskilled labor needs, As a matter of 
fact it actually ignores such practical 
aspects of the question. 


The Coal Commission’s Report 


Efforts of the government body to impress operators and miners 
with the imperative necessity of averting another strike; states 
has been the chief unsettling cause in industry 


that instability 


N a report just submitted to the 
I President and to Congress, the 

United States Coal Commission 
reviews the facts in the recent dispute 
between the coal operators and miners 
and makes public its telegraphic sug- 
gestions recently to both parties in the 
dispute sent with the view to impress- 
ing on them the imperative necessity 
of avoiding a strike and maintaining 
their agreements until April, 1924. 
These communications, sent in the 
interest of the general public, have 
had agreeable response with a promise 
of peace. 

The commission lays most of the 
difficulties of the coal situation to 
instability, saying they are accounted 
for by large profits, labor difficul- 
ties, car shortage, over development 
and coal shortage. 

The full report follows: 

To the President and the Congress of 
the United States: 

The United States Coal Commis- 
sion, as directed in the act creating it, 
approved September 22, 1922, trans- 
mits herewith its first report. 

The Commission held its first meet- 
ing on October 18, 1922, within a few 
days after the appointment of its 
members by the President of the 
United States and less than three 


months prior to the making of this 
report. So numerous are the problems 
presented for our consideration by the 
Congress, that we deemed it essential, 
before engaging in public hearings, to 
acquaint ourselves with the phases of 
the industry to be investigated, and 
for that purpose we have devoted 
much of our time to conferences with 
representative mine operators, officials 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, wholesalers, retailers, experts on 
transportation and storage of coal, and 
committees representing the railroads 
and the public utilities, believing that 
after these conferences the public 
hearings could be materially shortened 
by being directed to the important 
points in controversy and avoiding 
collateral issues. 

An investigation of this character 
requires of necessity expert assist- 
ance, and the Commission immediately 
began and has continued, as rapidly 
as proper persons could be found, to 
secure the services of a staff of ex- 
perienced investigators and assistants 
to study and collate the undisputed 
underlying facts to be gleamed from 
reports of previous investigations and 
from the activities of such Federal 
agencies as the Geological Survey, the 
Bureau of Mines, Bureau of the Cen- 


sus, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in order that it might use in its 
official reports all well-established and 
undisputed facts bearing upon the 
questions presented to it for considera- 
tion, by the Congress of the United 
States. This staff is also charged with 
the duty of preparing questionnaires 
and conducting field investigations 
which should fully reveal, when com- 
pleted, the salient facts bearing upon 
the various phases of the mining 
industry. The principal investigators 
are named in the appendix to this 
report and the character of their work 
is there indicated. When it is remem- 
bered that there are some 8,000 mines 
to make reports to this Commission, 
it will be at once apparent that the 
queries could not be prepared, sub- 
mitted and answered, and the returns 
analyzed or the field work completed 
within this short period of time. The » 
Commission is unwilling to guess 
about the facts, to jump at conclusions, 
or to make recommendations on the 
isloated facts which it has been en- 
abled to accumulate since its organiza- 
tion. But it does report that it has 
found the conditions set forth in this 
report to exist; and that the questions 
arising therefrom have either been 
submitted as queries or will be taken 
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up through field investigations and in 
public examination of witnesses. 
There is, however, so much contro- 
versy over many of the questions— 
especially those touching on strikes 
and lockouts, miners’ wages, earnings 
of companies and upon what theory 
these earnings are computed, the liv- 
ing conditions of the miners, the 
competition between the different 
fields, whether there should be cars 
sufficient to supply the needs of the 
whole country at a peak demand, 
whether the miner is idle because he 
has no work or because he does not 
want to work—that the Commission 
deems it to the best interest of the 
Congress of the United States not to 
express prima facie views upon these 
subjects, but only to give the facts 
and express opinions after complete 
investigations and deliberate thought. 


The coal problem begins with a 
contradiction. Rich beyond all other 
nations in its wealth of coal resources, 
the United States experiences coal 
shortages and high prices. The coal 
deposits of the country are abundant 
and well distributed. Coal of every 
variety from anthracite to lignite 
underlies the hills and plains and 
mountains in beds whose content is 
measured by thousands of billions of 
tons, so that coal of a quality and in 
quantity that would be regarded as 
important by most other nations is 
found in all but thirteen states of the 
Union, and commercial mines are 
being operated in twenty-nine states. 


Yet, with resources of coal in the 
ground adequate for the needs of per- 
haps a hundred generations of Ameri- 
cans, the nation’s coal bin is too often 
depleted and too often the prices for 
coal are much higher than seem war- 
ranted by the wealth of coal available. 


There have been during the last six 
years three periods when shortage in 
the supply of coal has given rise to 
acute national concern. These re- 
curring periods of scarcity have in- 
creased the cost of this basic 
commodity—increases especially seri- 
ous to domestic consumers, railroads, 
and public utilities. These experi- 
ences of unsatisfied demand and 
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unsatisfactory prices have created in 
the popular mind a conviction that the 
natural benefits to be expected from 
a condition of plenty have been de- 
nied through artificial interference. 
The coal industry, therefore, has been 
subjected to outspoken criticism, and 
public dissatisfaction has expressed 
itself in a series of investigations and 
in regulatory laws. 

The act creating the United States 
Coal Commission is an expression of 
this feeling of public concern and dis- 
satisfaction. 

Every industry and every citizen 
throughout the country is directly 
or indirectly dependent upon coal. 
While it is true that a large majority 
of the states have coal mines within 
their limits, it is significant that all 
the anthracite comes from a narrow 
area 480 square miles in eastern Penn- 
sylvania and ninety-three per cent of 
the bituminous coal comes from three 
major areas: The Appalachian region, 
extending from Pennsylvania to Ala- 
bama, the greatest storehouse of high- 
rank coal in the world; the Eastern 
Interior region, comprising Illinois, 
Indiana, and Western Kentucky; and 
the Western Interior region, extend- 
ing from Iowa to Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. Any map showing the 
distibution of the larger industrial 
plants of the country would in itself 
demonstrate the part played by these 
coal fields in locating the great 
manufacturing centers and planning 
the network of railroads that connect 
the larger commercial cities with the 
rich agricultural lands. of the West 
and South. Inasmuch as more than 
two-thirds of the country’s supply of 
high-grade coal lies within these three 
great coal areas, they may well be re- 
garded as its chief known sources of 
industrial power for future centuries. 
The coal problem of the country, so 
far as it relates to present production, 
then, is largely localized in three coal 
regions and about a dozen states, 
although it is recognized that each 
mining district, large or small, has its 
problems to be investigated. 

In reality the coal industry includes 
three interrelated industries—mining, 
transportation and marketing. 


The coal mining industry, in point 
of numbers employed, outranks any 
single manufacturing industry and 
stands next to transportation and agri- 
culture. Approximately three-quarters 
of a million men are employed in this 
industry, of whom ninety per cent 
work underground. 

The capital invested, according to 
the rough figures of the census, is 
$2,330,000,000, of which $430,000,000 
is invested in the anthracite region 
and the remainder in the bituminous 
fields. There are only 174 producers 
of anthracite and eight of these con- 
trol over seventy per cent of the 
annual output, while there are at least 
6,000 commercial producers of soft 
coal, to say nothing of thousands of 
wagon mines and country coal banks. 
These producers operate 9,000 com- 
mercial mines. 

While the anthracite and bituminous 
branches of the coal industry are to 
some degree competitive in their mar- 
kets, the differences in their mining, 
labor, and economic problems are so 
marked that the discussion in this 
report will be limited to bituminous 
coal except where anthracite is spe- 
cifically mentioned ; the law requires a 
“separate report on the anthracite 
industry on or before July 1, 1923.” 

Each coal district, if not each mine, 
has its own local customs and prob- 
lems, determined. by the quality of 
coal, thickness of seam, altitude of the 
bed, conditions of mining, the markets 
which it can reach, its freight rates. 
its labor policy and other factors. In 
the matter of wage scales, even in the 
union districts where wage scales are 
determined by joint agreement, we 
find variations from district to dis- 
trict and from mine to mine. Still 
more difficult to summarize are the 
wage rates in non-union mines. Not 
only are these wage rates complicated, 
but the opportunity to labor varies so- 
greatly from field to field or mine to 
mine, depending on character of coal, 
nearness to the market, and commer- 
cial connections. that it is hazardous 
to make any generalization concerning 
miners’ earnings. 

No less difficult under such condi- 
tions is the determination of average 
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cost or profit. These subjects require 
specific and very detailed, painstaking 
investigation, which is complicated by 
the varying prices charged and re- 
ceived for the coal, quantity and 
quality both entering into the subject. 
The bituminous output is consumed 
approximately in the following per- 
centages: Railroads, 28; Industrials, 
25; Coking, 15; Domestic, 10; Iron 
and Steel, 7; Public Utilities, 7; 
Export, 4; Mines, 2; Bunkers, 2. 

The coal industry does not end at 
the mine. Some 180 railroads take 
the coal at the mine mouth and trans- 
port it to thousands of. destinations. 
Because the railroads are the largest 
customers of the bituminous industry, 
and because coal—anthracite and 
bituminous—constitute one-third of 
the railroad’s freight the problems of 
the two are closely interwoven and 
their interests interdependent. Not 
only does irregularity in coal output 
mean serious fluctuations in revenue 
but excessive irregularity imposes 
impossible traffic demands on the 
railroads. On the other hand, inter- 
ference with rail transportation means 
a corresponding stoppage of output 
for the mines and shortage of fuel for 
the consumer. No solution of the coal 
problem can be found that does not 
recognize this community of interest 
between coal and transportation. But 
this community of interest, though 
simply stated, is not simple upon ex- 
amination. The movement of coal by 
rail and water is .complicated by 
variations in freight rates, arbitrary 
differentials, and competition between 
different coals and between carriers. 


Nor does the coal industry end with 
transportation. To connect the thou- 
sands of producers, big and little, with 
more than 90,000 buyers of carload 
lot coal scattered over forty-eight 
states, requires a widespread system 
of wholesale marketing. Sometimes 
this marketing is reduced to the simp- 
lest terms, as when a steel plant or rail- 
road buys a mine and consumes its 
entire output. Sometimes it is con- 
ducted by the selling department of a 
large operating company. Sometimes 
the task of bringing together producer 
and consumer is performed by an inde- 
dendent wholesaler or selling agent. 
There are some hundreds of large 
wholesalers and a much greater num- 
ber, perhaps 3,500 in all, of smaller 
middlemen. Like the business of run- 
ning mines, the business of selling has 
its problems and, like mining, it also 
has its abuses. 


The final link in the chain of coal 
supply is the retailer, who receives 
coal in carload lots from car or yard 
storage and delivers it in smaller 
quantities to the consumer. There are 
some 38,000 retail coal dealers, most 
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of them conducting a small business. 
They handle about 130,000,000 tons of 
coal, or fourteen per cent of the bitu- 
minous and two-thirds of the anthra- 
cite produced. 

Combined charges of the railroad, 
the wholesaler, and the retailer in most 
localities exceed the price of the coal 
at the mines. Therefore it is readily 
seen that the problem whether the 
transportation and marketing charges 
are just and fair is of the utmost 
concern to the consumers of coal. 

The widespread public dissatis- 
faction with the service rendered by 


. the coal industry is not confined to 


matters of shortage and price, for a 
train of unfortunate consequences 
has followed those recurring periods 
of scarcity; deterioration in the 
quality of fuel delivered; congestion 
of railway traffic, necessitating the 
neglect of other freight to give 
preference to coal, to the serious 
harm of other business; and break- 
down of mutual confidence of pro- 
ducers and consumers of coal as 
expressed in the customary contrac- 
tual relations. 


How many there are we do not yet 
know, but there are certain mines 
which contract a_part of their poten- 
tial output, say sixty per cent, reserv- 
ing the balance for spot coal. These 
operators guard themselves against 
car shortage by clauses which compel 
them to fill their contracts only in 
proportion to the relative car supply. 
So in recent years, when speculators 
with contracts could get only a partial 
supply of cars, they would use only 
the sixty per cent of available cars for 
deliveries upon their contracts, while 
the other cars would be used for spot 
coal—that is, they prorate their con- 
tracts with the sole purpose of having 
free coal for a higher spot market. 

The record of production and dis- 
tribution of coal in recent years may 
be summed up in the word “instabil- 
ity,” and this instability in the supply 
of one of the most fundamental.of all 
raw materials has been an important 
cause in wnsettling business and in 
delaying the return of normal times. 


1. LARGE PROFITS. 

It has been suggested to us that one 
of the causes of high prices of 
coal is profiteering. There has been 
profiteering in the sense that grossly 
exorbitant profits have been taken at 
times by many operators, brokers, and 
retailers—profits that have been dis- 
proportionate to the cost of the coal 
or the service rendered or the risk 
incurred. 

But this Commission has not yet 
obtained the figures for the past ten- 
year period specifically required by 
the act in order to settle this question. 
A thorough examination of the profits 


of production and distribution, in- 
cluding the revenue derived from 
associated enterprises, is already under 
way. 

2. LABOR DIFFICULTIES. 

Others attribute the instability in 
the coal industry primarily to labor 
troubles. 

There can be no doubt that two of 
the three periods of high prices since 
1916 have been caused largely by labor 
troubles. In the first period of scar- 
city—August, 1916, to March, 1918— 
there were no strikes of consequence, 
and therefore some other explanation 
of the high prices and distress must 
be found. 


The second period of run-away 


prices, November, 1919, to late in 
1920, was originally caused by a 
nation-wide strike of miners beginning 
November 1, 1919. In this case the 
shortage created by the strike was 
aggravated by difficulties in transpor- 
tation, resulting in part from severe 
weather and in part from a strike of 
railway switchmen, and was further 
intensified by an unprecedented de- 


mand for export and by boom times 


at home. 

In the third period of shortage and 
high prices, from which we have not 
yet emerged, the primary cause was a 
nation-wide suspension of mining, in- 
volving practically all union men, 
which closed the anthracite region 
completely and shut down two-thirds 
of the capacity in the bituminous fields 
of the United States and Canada. As 
to the merits of that suspension, 
whether it more resembled a “strike” 
or a “lock-out,” the Commission ex- 
presses no opinion in this report. The 
point of immediate interest is that, 


as before, the effects were prolonged — 


and intensified by transportation 


troubles until prices rose alarmingly — 


and industrial plants began to close. 
We may refer to the unfortunate 

and unusual coincidence of the general 

cessation of work in the union mines 


in the summer of 1922 with that of — 


the railroad shopmen and other crafts 
within the same period. The former 
very largely curtailed the output of 
the mines, and the latter so affected 
transportation in the fall and early 
winter as to interfere seriously with 
the distribution of coal. The effect 
was seriously to deplete the usual sup- 
ply of coal with which the country 
enters the winter. 


When work was resumed and the 
mines were once more turning out 


ES — a 


their product, it was found that the — 


increased output could not be distrib- 


uted apace with production, for the — 
effect of one cessation of labor was — 


not so quickly remedied as the other, 
and not even yet has the transporta- 
tion equipment been restored to its 
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former condition. With the shortage 
of coal and lack of railway facilities 
the fall season opened with general 
bidding for the supply on hand. Prices 
were forced up, with the obvious 
effect on the public. 

Whatever the cause or the merits of 
the labor controversy, it is clear that 
an indefinite repetition of these 
crises in the production and distribu- 
tion of coal would be intolerable. 
Industry and the home alike must be 
freed from the menace of constant 
interruption of their coal supply. 

The responsibility of settling its 
disputes rests primarily upon the in- 
dustry. The Commission appreciates 
not only the importance of this 
principle but realizes also that it is 
vested by the law creating it with no 
functions of mediation or arbitration 
and only when it had reliable informa- 
tion that the efforts of the parties in 
controversy to reach a basis of agree- 
ment were on the verge of failure did 
the Commission feel constrained to 
offer its suggestions. With knowl- 
edge of the fact that a suspension was 
threatened on April 1, 1923, in the 
unionized bituminous coal fields, it 
could not sit idly by and not use its 
good offices to promote peace. It 
therefore warned miners and opera- 
tors alike that the country looks 
to them to settle their own disputes 

. and to reach an amicable agreement 
when the present contract expires. 
In this spirit the Commission ad- 
dressed the following telegrams to the 
joint meeting of operators and union 
miners at Chicago, on the third of this 
month: 

To the Operators and Miners Com- 
mittee on Reorganization: 

The United States Coal Commis- 
sion respectfully calls your attention 
to the fact that among the subjects 
assigned to it by the Congress of 
the United States for investigation 
is that of the causes which from 
time to time induce strikes in the 
industry. There is sharp conflict 
in opinions expressed to the Com- 
mission as to whether the cessation 
of work on April 1, 1922, in the 
unionized bituminous coal fields of 
America was a strike by the miners 
or a lock-out by the operators. 

As the duly appointed representa- 
tives of operators and miners in the 
fifteen organized union districts, you 
have met for the purpose of finding 
a way to maintain peace in your 
fields. Failure to agree would create 
an intolerable situation. Such fail- 
ure would inevitably result in most 
serious injury to the general busi- 
ness and common welfare of this 
country. All branches of the indus- 
try have promised this Commission 
their codperation in the discharge 
of its duties. The Commission, 


therefore, in the public interest urges 
upon you the obvious necessity of 
promptly devising some plan where- 
by the mines affected by your con- 
ference will be kept in operation to 
the end that the revival of all indus- 
try be unchecked, the uninterrupted 
flow of commerce among the states 
be maintained, and the menace of an 
insufficient coal supply be averted. 

Business halts while in doubt as 
to your action and awaits with anxi- 
ety the speedy and successful out- 
come of your labors! 

You can contribute to the peace 
of American economic life by reach- 
ing a speedy agreement and avoid- 
ing further conflict in the fields 
under your control. Your agree- 
ment will spare the Commission the 
necessity of fixing the blame for 
failure to adjust your differences. 

(Signed) John Hays Hammond, 

Chairman, U. S. Coal Commssion. 
Washington, Jan. 2, 1923. 

To the Operators and Miners Com- 
mittee on Reorganization: 

The Congress of the United 
States, charged with the duty of 
legislation for the general welfare of 
the American people, has created 
the United States Coal Commission 
to investigate the coal industry and 


to report the facts which it may find 


and to make recommendations to as- 
sist the legislative branch of our 
government in its efforts to guaran- 
tee justice to all concerned, to 
stabilize the industry, and to keep 
the mines in uninterrupted opera- 
tion. 

This Commission has not yet had 
time to ascertain the facts nor to 
reach any conclusions as to the 
merits of your controversies, but it 
is satisfied that delay in reaching an 
agreemen is bad for the whole 
country and that every interested 


party would suffer a greater eco-' 


nomic loss by the closing of your 
mines even for a comparatively short 
period than would be sustained by a 
continuance of your present agree- 
ment until April 1, 1924. 

If therefore all efforts to reach an 
agreement fail the Commission 
urges you in the interest of the 
common welfare to continue your 
present arrangement until April 1, 
1924, by which time this commission 
expects to have found and reported 
fully all the facts over which your 
disagreements have arisen with 
recommendations to the Congress 
and by which time the Congress will 
have had opportunity to consider 
and take such action in the premi- 
ses as it may deem wise. 

(Signed) John Hays Hammond, 

Chairman, U. S. Coal Commission. 
Washington, Jan. 4, 1923. 

In response to the above a telegram 
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Your 
Motion Picture? 


Is it in circulation? Or 
lying useless in your vault? 
Are you fully satisfied with 
it? 


Is it up-to-the-minute tech- 
nically as well as artistic- 
ally? 


The intelligently thought- 
out and carefully produced 
motion picture is a super- 
salesman. It brings to the 
attention of the prospective 
purchaser of any commod- 
ity, the elusive something 
the salesman, no matter 
how clever and intelligent, 
fails to put over. 


The motion picture is a 
definite branch of publicity 
and merchandising. Many 
a campaign is incomplete 
without it. Printed pub- 
licity is a powerful force, 
but each reader visualizes it 
in accordance with his indi- 
vidual understanding. The 
motion picture does this for 
him more effectively. 


Let us “‘reincarnate’” that 
film you are so disappoint- 
ed about. And help you 
get it in circulation. Leet it 
again be your most effec- 
tive salesman. Turn a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


We also conceive plans, 
construct scenarios and pro- 
duce new motion pictures 
for both standard and safe- 
ty size projectors. Our 
experience and equipment is 
complete. 


Write us to-day about that 
motion picture problem. 


We have the solution. 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


1493 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


To Attract 100% Attention Tell Your 
Story With Motion Pictures 
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was received on January 5 from Mr. 
Phil. H. Penna, Chairman of the Con- 
ference, as follows: 

Your telegrams dated January 2 
and January 4, addressed to the joint 
Reorganization Committee of Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators and Coal 
Miners, were given serious con- 
sideration by the operators in their 
meeting here to-day, after they had 
failed in their efforts to reach an 
agreement with the miners upon a 
method for future wage scale mak- 
ing. 

The joint conference made earn- 
est, serious and sincere effort to 
reach an agreement. The cumber- 
someness of a nation-wide confer- 
ence of bituminous coal operators 
and coal miners, representing fif- 
teen producing districts, made suc- 
cess impossible. The diversity of 
opinion and the divergence of inter- 
ests in such a gathering is obvicus 
to any competent observer. 

The operators’ proposal to the 
conference was the only one upon 
which agreement could be reached 
among themselves. We believe fur- 
ther it offered a practical and prac- 
ticable solution of our difficulties. 
We regret that the miners could not 
agree with us on.-this proposal. No 
other solution could come from this 
conference. 


As to renewal of the present ar- 
rangement with the miners, as re- 
quested in your telegram dated 
January 4, a reading of the Cleve- 
land agreement with the miners. 
dated August 15, 1922, will disclose 
that the present conference has no 
power, jurisdiction or authority to 
take such action. The conference 
or conferences to consider this mat- 
ter comes subsequent to the adjourn- 
ment of this meeting. The arrange- 
ment of such conferences is being 
given consideration at this time. 

On January 6 the following tele- 
gram was received from Mr. William 
Green, Secretary of the Conference: 

Your telegrams directed to me as 
Secretary of the Reorganization 
Committee, were read to the confer- 
ences of coal operators and miners. 
Each side decided to make reply. 
Both groups decided to make sepa- 
rate reply thereto. 

The United Mine Workers’ repre- 
sentatives were profoundly im- 
pressed with the advice and sugges- 
tions transmitted through your 
messages. Unfortunately, because 
of the diversity of interests repre- 
sented in the conference it was 
impossible to reach an agreement 
upon the form and character of a 
wage scale conference. 

You can be assurred, however, 
that the situation is not hopeless 
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but, on the contrary, it is reasonably 
certain that a wage scale conference 
will convene before the end of this 
month. / 

The United Mine Workers will 
diligently endeavor to reach a settle- 
ment of the wage scale at the earliest 
possible date. 

On January 11, the following tele- 
gram was received from Mr. John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America: 

The United States Coal Commis- 
sion has already been advised that 
the representatives of the miners 
and operators of the Central Com- 
petetive Feld will meet in Joint Con- 
ference at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, on Thursday, January 
18, for the purpose of negotiating an 
agreement for wages and working 
conditions in the bituminous indus- 
try of that area. It is the sincere 
and earnest hope of the United 
Mine Workers of America that this 
joint conference may successfully 
and quickly accomplish that task. 
We are anxious to bring about, a 
stabilization of the coal industry that 
will assure the American public and 
business and industry in general a 
steady supply of fuel for the future, 
and this can best be done by an 
agreement between miners and ope- 
rators that will cover a period of 
two years or more. A contract for 
such a period would enable industry 
and business to make their plans for 
the future knowing that they would 
be safe from such interruptions to 
the coal supply as have occurred in 
recent years. 

The representatives of the United 
Mine Workers will enter the joint 
conference in good faith and with 
a sincere purpose to do their part 
toward affording such assurance. 
In the meantime the Commission 
would be relieved of all anxiety as 
to whether there would be peace in 
the coal industry, and the Commis- 
sion could carry on its investigations 
and reach its conclusions before the 
expiration of such agreement. 

While the Chicago conference to 
which the Commission’s telegrams 
were sent took no official action, it is 
seen from the above replies that defi- 
nite steps were taken at Chicago and 
this Commission has reason to believe 
that an agreement will be reached in 
the near future that will avert any 
widespread cessation of mine opera- 
tion in the union fields on April 1, thus 
assuring the needed coal supply for at 
least another year. es 

We are seeking to promote indus- 
trial peace by ascertaining and pub- 
lishing certain facts. The first group 
of these includes reliable data on wage 
rates and earnings, on the volume of 
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employment, on the costs and profits 
of the industry, on the competition of 
other fuels and of coal produced by 
non-union mines. All of these sub- 
jects the Commission’s staff is now 
studying, and the results of its investi- 
gations will be made public in supple- 
mentary reports to Congress as fast 
as they become available. Up to this 
time returns on costs are already re- 
ceived and are being analyzed from 
about 2,000 operators, representing 
about forty per cent of the total 
bituminous output. 


A second group of facts required 
includes the effect upon the industry 
of provisions for the check-off of 
union dues, participation in manage- 
ment or limitation upon freedom of 
management, and other working con- 
ditions. This also involves investi- 
gation of what causes petty strikes 
resulting in costly stoppage of opera- 
tions. 

Collective bargaining should rest 
upon reason rather than upon force. 
American law and American public 
opinion recognize the right to organize 
into unions and the right to work 
without let or hindrance. It is alleged 
by the mine workers that in Logan 
County, West Virginia, Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, 
free speech and peaceful persuasion 
have been denied, in violation of the 
law. It is charged by operators, on 
the other hand, that the agents of the 
union have resorted to violence in 
their efforts to organize the non-union 
fields and thereby to lessen competi- 
tion of non-union coal produced at 
lower costs. We will investigate and 
report upon the methods used by union 
miners ‘to organize these fields and the 
methods used by the operators to pre- 
vent such organization. 


3. CAR SHORTAGE. 

An opinion commonly expressed 
before the Commission is that the 
primary cause of scarcity and high 
prices of coal is transportation defici- 
ency. 

There have been recurring periods 
of “car shortage,” and such periods 
have generally been accompanied by 
high prices of coal. There are many 
other causes for the inadequacy of 
transportation besides the absence of 
cars, such as lack of motive power, 
congestion of yards, terminal facili- 
ties, or gateways, single tracks where 
double tracks are needed, inability to 
codrdinate movement of boats and 
cars at ports, strikes of railway labor, 
and severe winter storms temporarily 
blockading traffic. Any one of these 
elements may be responsible for what 
to the operator at a mine seems a 
simple “shortage of cars.” 

-Car shortage occurred at intervals 
before the war, but since 1916 it has 
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appeared more frequently and for 
longer periods, and its effects upon 
prices and coal supply have been more 
serious. This increase in transporta- 
tion disability as a factor interfering 
with the movement of coal is in part 
due to the depreciation of equipment 
under the strain of war and labor com- 
plications. This important subject— 
inadequacy of rairoad equipment—is 
under careful study by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as well as by 
this Commission, and it is hoped that 
definite findings and recommendations 
can be made later. 


The so-called “car shortage” is not 
always due to insufficient coal-carry- 
ing equipment alone. In part it has 
been due to an overload upon the 
transportation system beyond what 
that system could reasonably or prop- 
erly be expected to bear. The period 
of coal shortage and high prices from 
the middle of 1916 to March, 1918, 
was marked by almost continuous 
complaint of lack of cars at the mines. 
But the volume of traffic thrown upon 
the roads as a result of the war ex- 
ceeded anything in their previous his- 
tory, and when by the summer of 1918 
adequate preparation had been made 
to handle the traffic all current require- 
ments for coal were met and an 
unprecedented surplus accumulated in 
storage. 


In the next period of shortage— 
November, 1919, to late 1920—the 
roads were called upon to make up 
for six weeks’ stoppage in coal pro- 
duction caused by a _ nation-wide 
miners’ strike. On November 1, 1919, 
the union bituminous miners stopped 
work, and when they resumed, on 
December 13, the movement of coal 
was 26,000,000 tons behind the pre- 
vious year. The railroads were then 
asked to make up the deficit and to do 
it on top of the regular current move- 
ment of coal and other freight. The 
extra load came at a time when the 
export business in coal was unprece- 
dented and when general business was 
booming. Even so, the railroads could 
probably have met the demand had it 
not been for the severe storms of that 
winter and the switchmen’s strike of 
the following spring. As it was, they 
established a new record for total 
volume of traffic handled, and by the 
end of 1920 the deficit in coal supply 
had become overcome and the price 
was again normal. 

Since the resumption of work, in 
August, 1922, after five months cessa- 
tion, more bituminous coal has been 
offered for shipment than the rail- 
roads have been able to carry, but only 
by investing money in a transportation 
system vastly in excess of reasonable 
requirements may the people of the 
country expect the railroads to make 
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(From the Peoria Star.) 


Every now and then 
omebody comes out with 
a\statement that every- 
thik} will be perfect in the 
new\year. 


Profesional optimists who 
tried to\make out that 1921 
and 1922\were to be the per- 
fect years pow discover that 
their optiryistic predictions 
for 1923 are taken by the pub- 
lic with a grain of salt. The 
professional optimist may be 
better than the dhronic pessi- 
mist, but the worM needs hon- 
est, straightforward thinkers 
and speakers and wyiters more 
than people who dxapgerate 
300d reports or bad bnes. 


The year of 1923 will be bet- 
ter if the people look the facts 
straight in the face than\f they 
take facts and warp them one 
way or another. That con 
ditions are very much ketter 
than they were this time last 
year is Zenerally admitted— 
even by the pessimists. | But 
to claim that they are bptter 
than they actually are fs to 
work a handicap on/ real 
progress. 
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up within a few weeks the conse- 
quences of the five month’s suspension 
of a large part of the coal mining. 

At the beginning of 1923 the bitu- 
minous coal industry presents to the 
country its usual contradictions. The 
one complaint common to most of the 
coal mining territory is that of “car 
shortage”; yet the outstanding fact is 
that in spite of a miner’s election day 
and the Christmas holidays, these coal 
mines produced in December, 1922, 
over 46,000,000 tons of soft coal. An 
‘actual shortage of anthracite has kept 
domestic consumers on the verge of a 
buyer’s panic, restrained only by the 
cooperation of the larger coal opera- 
tors with the Federal and state fuel 
distributors, yet the 46,000,000 tons 
of soft coal was probably sufficient for 
the country’s needs for current con- 
sumption, even in December, if evenly 
distributed. The fact that low coal 
- reserves in the hands of the consum- 
ers are not being rapidly replenished 
doubtless adds to the fear of scarcity, 
yet a full-car-supply for the country’s 
soft coal mines, as rated by the rail- 
roads, would have furnished transpor- 
tation in December for more than 
75,000,000 tons or 20,000,000 tons 
more than the country ever took from 
the mines in a single month. Plainly, 
“too per cent car supply,” as based 
on such inflated ratings, would create 
a car surplus or a coal surplus far be- 
yond the ability of the market to 
absorb. 


4. OVERDEVELOPMENT. 


Already in our study we have come 
to see that underlying these immedi- 
ate causes of scarcity and high prices 
—labor difficulties and transportation 
deficiency—are other causes; namely, 
the irregularity of demand and the 
overdevelopment of the mining indus- 
try. These basic factors apply directly 
only to bituminous coal but indirectly 
they affect anthracite as well, for 
anthracite is in competition with bitu- 
minous coal and the wage scale in the 
one industry is influenced by changes 
i the other. 


We find that in the bituminous in- 
dustry since 1890 the mines have 
averaged over the country as a whole, 
only 213 days out of a possible work- 
ing year of 308 days. These averages 
of course, show nothing as to the 
relative annual earnings of individual 
miners or their individual opportunity 
to work. In 1920, a year of active 
demand, the average time worked was 
only 220 days, and in 1921, the year of 
depression, it dropped to 149 days, 
with many districts showing a figure 
much below this average. Over a long 
period comparatively little of the time 
lost has been on account of strikes 
and that in the years when there are 
no strikes the aggregate time lost 


from all causes is about as great as in 
those when strikes occur. In the 
twenty-three years over which the sta- 
tistical record of strikes extends, the 
time lost because of strikes has 
averaged nine days a year, or less than 
ten per cent of the time lost for all 
causes combined. 


The other attributed cause, lack of 
transportation facilities during the 
annual peak of railroad business, com- 
monly known as “car shortage,” en- 
hances the cost to the consumer, but it 
does not explain the short working 
year for the miners. When the needed 
coal is supplied the miner gets it out 
at one time or another and his work 
takes so much time and no more. 
Short working time is the result of 
over-development in the industry. 
There are more mines and more 
miners than the needs of the country 
require. 


A cause of part-time operations of 
the bituminous -mines is the variation 
in demand for the product, in part 
annual and in part seasonal. In so 
far as the irregularity in demand is 
seasonal, greater in cold weather than 
in summer, the lost time in summer is 
unavoidable unless some means can be 
devised to encourage the storage of 
coal during the dull months. The sea- 
sonal fluctuation in demand varies 
greatly from one district to another; 
in some fields of the East it is unim- 
portant; further West it is dominant. 

Moreover, our preliminary studies 
show that even in-times of maximum 
demand the mines as a whole do not 
work full time. In other words, the 
mine capacity is in excess even of 
maximum requirements. Although 
the country has never been able to 
absorb in a year more than 579,000,- 
ooo tons of bituminous coal, the 
present capacity of the mines is well 
above 800,000,000 tons. 

The steady increase in the army of 
bituminous coal miners during the last 
four years, notwithstanding a lessened 
demand for their product is also a fact 
that stands out in the statistical rec- 
ords furnished the Commission by 
the United States Geological Survey. 
In 1918, the year of maximum coal 
output, when 579,000,000 tons were 
mined, 615,000 men were employed in 
the bituminous coal mines, nearly 
622,000 the next year, over 639,000 
in 1920, and in 1921, 663,000 mine 
workers were employed in producing 
about 416,000,000 tons. To get a year 
comparable in soft coal output with 
1921 we have to go back to 1910, when 
417,000,000 tons were mined, and it is 
significant that in that year less than 
556,000 mine workers were employed 
—or about a million more tons of coal 
with 100,000 fewer miners. 

The difference between 1910 and 


1921 may be viewed by the consumer 
of bituminous coal somewhat as fole. 
lows: The manufacturer who bought 
10,000 tons of steam coal in 1910 paid 
for the year’s labor of 13 1/3 mine 
workers, whereas if he bought the 
same amount of coal in 1921 he paid 
the wages of nearly 16 mine workers. 
This plainly is not progress, but the 
mistake must not be made of blaming 
the miner for a decreased output, for 
the average miner’s daily output in 
1921 was 4 1/5 tons, taking the 8,000 
commercial mines, large and small, in 
the United States, and in 19I0 his 
daily output was about 3% tons, 
although this difference is attributable 
in part to the increased use of ma- 
chines. But in I910 the average 
bituminous coal mine was operating 
217 days as against 149 days in 1921. 

This condition of over-development 
in mines and of surplus number of 
miners is an underlying cause of the 
instability of the industry. It means 
unemployment and intermittent em- 
ployment to the coal miner and a 
direct loss to him of earning power. 
It explains his need and demand for 
a day wage rate higher than the aver- 
age for most other industries. It has 
also adversely affected the profits of 
the operator and imposed a burden on 
the consumer. 


The seasonal character of coal 
movement is a serious handicap to the 
railroads in those districts where it is 
the rule. If the peak demands of the 
mines are to be met the carriers miust 
provide equipment for which there is 
no use in the off season. 


The unequal distribution of work 
between mines, attributed by many 
persons to the assigned and private 
car system, is also being considered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at this time. By this system men 
in one mine may get perhaps only one 
day’s work a week and others, even 
in an adjoining mine, may get six 
days’ work, causing ‘discontent and 
strengthening the demands for higher 
rates of pay applicable to all. 


As for the public, the cost of main- 
taining an overdeveloped industry is 
reflected in the high price of coal. We 
do not know accurately the extent of 
burden, but it may well be measured 
by the cost of keeping in the industry 
an excess of perhaps 200,000 miners 
and their families and the excess 
investment in mines, 


The Commission is convinced that 
there can be no permanent peace in 
the industry until this underlying 
cause of instability is removed. 
Diverse causes have apparently pro- 
moted over-development and inquiries 
are in progress as to the relative im- 
portance, among others, of the follow- 
ing: The policy of railroads toward — 
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encouraging the opening of new mines 
attd new mine fields as sources of 
'revenue; car distribution rules that 
‘permit, if they do not encourage, 
larger capacity than the market obvi- 
ously requires; the opening of new 
mines by large consumers; the estab- 
lishment of freight rates that encour- 
age the development of new fields; 
shifts in centers of consumption that 
abandon old fields and encourage new 
fields; the difference between union 
and non-union wage costs; large scale 
suspensions in the unionized fields; 
_and irregularity of demand. 

5. COAL STORAGE. 

A preliminary survey indicates that 
much can be done to overcome irregu- 
lar demand by encouraging the stor- 
age of coal, and the Commission can- 
not stress too strongly the great 
advantage of coal storage during the 
spring and summer for fall and winter 
use. This recommendation should ap- 
ply to all consumers of coal—the 
railroads, the public utilities, the in- 
dustries, and the home—and on the 
measure in which it may be adopted 
will largely depend the evenness of 
distribution and the cost of coal to the 
public during the season of heavy 
consumption. In addition, it will con- 
tribute to more continuous operation 
of the mines during the summer, dis- 
tributing employment more _ evenly 
throughout the year, thus tending to 
stabilize the industry. Coal storage, 
generally adopted by the consumer, 
large and small, would benefit the car- 
rier systems of the country by equal- 
izing their load. It should have the 
effect of reducing the price of coal to 
the consumer. 

The way in which to reduce the 
over-development of the mining indus- 
try is fraught with so many compli- 
cations, not all of which are evident 
at first glance, that the Commission 


has not had time to ascertain sufficient 
facts on which to base any recom- 
mendations now to be made to the 
Congress. While it might be expected 
that in an over-developed industry 
aggressive competition would have 
driven out mines with high producing 
costs and forced prices to the con- 
sumer down to a minimum, so many 
such complex factors have operated 
to prevent the free play of economic 
forces that a very detailed and com- 
prehensive investigation is required 
before a valid conclusion can be 
reached. 


The inquiry involves the whole 
question as to what is best for the 
people, free competition, government 
or private ownership, regulation or 
control in the coal industry. Should 
the operators in given areas be per- 
mitted to combine so that the low- 
cost mines would furnish the product 
to the people and the high-cost mines 
kept in abeyance to meet an emer- 
gency, properly regulated as to price 
and profit by some governmental 
agency, or should this prime necessity 
of life and business be left wholly to 
open competition in the market? This 
problem is of so great moment, with 
reference not only to theories of gov- 
ernment but also to the economic life 
of the Republic, that the view of the 
Commission must be left to its final 
report. . 

There can be no satisfactory agree- 
ment as to wage rates and no lasting 
peace between operators and men un- 
less steadier employment can be pro- 
vided. There can be no satisfactory 
solution of our transportation problem 
as long as the railroads are subjected 
to sudden peak loads of coal traffic at 
the season when the demands-of agri- 
culture and industry are at. their 
height. 


The Commission believes that the 
public interest in coal raises funda- 
mental questions of the relation of 
this industry to the nation and of the 
degree to which private right must 
yield to public welfare. It may be 
that both private property in an ex- 
haustible resource and labor in a public 
service industry must submit to cer- 
tain modifications of their private 
rights, receiving in return certain 
guarantees and privileges not accorded 
to purely private business or persons 
in private employ. 

Joun Hays Hammonpn, Chairman. 

Tuomas R. MarsHALy 

CriarK Howe. 

GeEoRGE OT1s SMITH 

Epwarp T. DevINE 

Cuartes P. NEILL, 

I approve, and if a qualified mem- 
ber of the Commission would sign the 
foregoing report. While appointed 
and confirmed as a member of the 
Commission, being a Federal judge, I 
could not lawfully at the same time 
hold the commissionership without 
authorization by Congress. But at the 
request of the President and of the 
Commission I have been present and 
advised with the Commission in all its 
proceedings, without having qualified 
as a member of it. 

SAMUEL ALSCHULER. 






Because of the unusual de- 
mand for space to present 
the Immigration Symposi- 
um in full, American In- 
dustries is compelled to 
omit four pages of adver- 
tising from this issue. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Inquires should be sent to the Foreign Trade Department of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 50 Church Street, New York City, mentioning number of address desired. 





COLOMBIA 

Hosiery of all kinds for men and 
women is of interest to a firm in 
Colombia who claim they have a large 
sale for these goods. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (660) 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Textiles of all kinds, also knit 
goods of every description for the 
Canary Islands. A merchant and 


manufacturers’ representative wishes 
to secure American agency connections 
in the above. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (661) 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Representation of makers of pat- 
ented machinery or novel appliances 
for idustrial purposes is desired by 
a British mechanical engineer with 
good connections in England. (633) 


ENGLAND 
Machinery, supplies and apparatus 
of all kinds connected with the con- 
tracting and building trade, more 
particularly with concrete construc- 
tion, are of interest to a firm of ma- 
chinery merchants in London. (665) 


FRANCE 
Agricultural implement parts for 
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MacCormick, Deering and Osborne 
mowers are of interest to a firm of 
merchants in France. Correspondence 
in French. (666) 


Pure silk and artificial silk, hosiery 
and half-hose for France. The in- 
quirers state that they are in the mar- 
ket for large lots if prices are satis- 
factory and are prepared to pay cash 
for their purchases. Correspondence 
in French. (667) 


SWITZERLAND 

Calcine, finely ground magnesite 
in bags or wooden barrels; solid 
chloride of magnesia in iron drums; 
wood-flour of coarse quality suitable 
for the manufacture of linoleum 
packed in solid bags; finely ground 
talcum; earth colors and mineral 
colors all in lots of 20 to 30 tons are 
of interest to a firm of flooring manu- 
facturers in Switzerland. (668) 


Double headed nails used in the 
building trade. A firm’ of importers 
in Switzerland desires full data includ- 
ing export prices and highest jobbers’ 
discounts. (669). 


GREECE 
Flour, food products, oleo oil and 
gray sheetings are of interest to a 
merchant in Greece. Correspondence 
in French. (670) 


MANUFACTURERS 


desiring representation in 


South Africa 


can have their interests well 
protected and distribution for 
their products adequately ar- 


ranged by 


The Distributing Service 


Company 
P. 0. Box 5061 
JOHANNESBURG 


Reference: The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


Correspondence invited 





POLAND 

Pumping machinery, _ shafting, 
hangers and pulleys, wire rope, tele- 
graph and telephone material, elec- 
trical wires and supplies in general, 
electrical instruments. <A firm of 
engineers and machinery specialists, 
etc., in Cracow, desire to hear from 
American manufacturers of the above. 
(671) 

PORTUGAL 

Cotton, carded wool, flax, jute and 
silk yarns, raw cotton, raw wool, tex- 
tile machines of all kinds including 
looms, spinners, cards, knitting ma- 


chines, etc. Correspondence in 
Portuguese. (672) 
SWEDEN 


Electric washing machines for 
Sweden. The inquirers desire to se-= 
cure catalogs and quotations. (673) 


JAPAN 

Machines for creping paper, for 
making paper napkins, etc., etc., are 
of interest to a manufacturer of these 
goods in Japan. They desire full data 
including quotations, time required for 
delivery, and state that they would 
place letter of credit to be handed over 
against shipping documents. (674) 

DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Asphalt, tar, resin, enameled 
kitchen ware, glassware, piece goods 
and similar articles for Java. The 


inquirers desire to secure American. 


agencies for their territory. 


(675) 
MALTA 

Office furniture and safes, watches 
and clocks, optical goods, paper and 
Stationery, printing office supplies, 
food products, toilet articles, confec- 
tionery, hides and skins and leather 
A firm of merchants and manufactur- 
ers’ agents in Malta desires to secure 
American connections in the above. 


(676) 
EGYPT 
A firm of merchants and manufac- 
turers’ agents desire to hear from 
makers of a good brand of edible 
starch or corn starch. (677) 


Laundry starch, preserved fruits 
and vegetables, canned meats, con- 
densed milk, canned salmon, toilet 
soap of medium grade and sulphate 
of ammonia for fertilizing purposes, 
also gray sheetings suitable for 
tropical markets. A firm of mer- 
chants and manufacturers’ agents in 
Egypt desire to hear from makers of 
the above. (678) 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Boots and shoes, automobile ac- 
cessories, piece goods, agricultural 
and mining machinery for South 
Africa. A  Manufacturer’s agent 
already representing some British 
houses in various lines, desires Ameri- 
can agency connections in the above. 
(679). 


AFRICA 
500,000 kilos of leaf tobacco, Bur- 
ley B., Kentucky B., and Maryland 
types. The inquirers have a bid to 
make on the above and desire to do 
so in the capacity of representatives of 
the sellers, with commission to be paid 


by the seller. Correspondence in — 
French. (680) 
INDIA 


Machinery, hardware, iron and 
steel goods of all kinds, toilet prepa- 
rations and supplies, stationery, cut- 
lery, pottery, glassware. The in- 
quirers state that they could do a good 
business in American agencies in the 
above. (681) 


Machinery for the manufacture of 
soda water and lemonade and soft 
drinks generally is of interest to a 
contractor, etc., in India. (682) 


MEXICO 
Harness and saddlery for Mexico. 
The inquirer desires catalogs and quo- 
tations. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(683) 


CUBA 
Canned food products, beans, pork 
products, flour, starch, gray cotton 
sheeting and hosiery are of interest 
to a merchant and manufacturers’ 
agent in Cuba. (684) 


ARGENTINE 


and 


URUGUAY 


Representation for the Ar- 
gentine and Uruguay of reliable 
American manufacturers o f 


goods sold to hardware and 


paint trade (except paint and 
varnishes) solicited by a man 
of experience, already repre- 


senting SAPOLIN Decorative 


Specialties. 


References can be obtained 
from the manufacturers Messrs. 
Gerstendorfer Bros., 231 East 
42nd St., New York City. 

F. Alvarez de Toledo, Pasa- 


je Belgrano. 15, Buenos Aires. 
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What The Navy Does For Industry 


Pioneers the Seven Seas in fostering and protecting American 
Commerce; acts as advance diplomatic agent and co-operates with 
manufacturers in almost every conceivable line of development 


Prepared under the special direction of 
The Hon. EDWIN DENBY 
Secretary of the Navy, 


By Captain LUKE McNAMEE 
Director of Naval Intelligence 


Ties Sas as caeg aal participation in almost every line of industrial development has been the history of the United 
States Navy. Just now as a people we are undergoing one of the periodical revulsions against armament that 
seizes us after every war. In our feverish desire to scrap the Navy we are prone to overlook the fact that this organ- 
ization has peacetime functions far more continuous and serviceable to the nation than its war activities; that it has set 
the pace im research, initiative and development in some of the greatest industries of this great industrial country. The 
following account is a most convincing presentation of the influence of the Navy upon the development of our industrial 


world. as well as upon the applied sciences that have contributed so largely to the growth of modern industry. 


It has 


been claimed frequently that “every dollar spent on the Navy has been returned to the people several times over in direct 


stimulus given to reasonable industrial development.” 


the Navy has fairly well justified this claim.—The Editor. 


’ OLLOWING every war in which 
2) the United States has engaged 
the American people have been 
prone to wreck their Navy, either by 
ruthless reduction or by complete 
elimination of the fleet. ‘This has 
been due to a lack of understanding 
of the fact that the Navy is not merely 
an instrument of war, but that its rdle 
is almost equally important to the Na- 
tion during peace also. Like the Con- 
stitution, the function of the Navy is 
multiple. Not only does it “establish 
justice,” “insure domestic tranquility,” 
and “provide for the common defense,” 
but also to a marked degree it “pro- 
motes the general welfare,” especially 
the general economic welfare. 

The profound influence of overseas 
trade upon the prosperity of the great 
body of our citizens is too little recog- 
nized by them. Yet the most super- 
ficial reflection renders the fact ob- 
vious. Our production in nearly every 
important article of commerce greatly 
exceeds the home demand. Every 
year’s harvest brings a large surplus 
of wheat, cotton, and other agricul- 
tural staples, which by the inexorable 


law of supply and demand would force 
prices to a very low level at home 
but for export opportunities. In the 
same way our huge excess output from 





Captain Luke McNamee 


mines and factories must seek a for- 


The reader of the following article will be bound to agree that 


eign outlet if economic stability is to 
exist, 

The truth of these principles was 
forcibly illustrated by the artificial 
embargo of December, 1807, at a time 
when our production barely exceeded 
home requirements. Relations with 
England had become strained over 
questions relating to our freedom of 
the seas. President Jefferson hoped 
to reduce the probability of war and 
to “starve Great Britain into a change 
of policy” by forbidding foreign com- 
merce altogether. Our seaports were 
accordingly closed to overseas traffic. 
American exports fell from $49,000,- 
000 in 1807 to $9,000,000 in 1808. 
Widespread “hard times” resulted al- 
most immediately, especially among 
farmers, whose complaints were among 
the principal influences that brought 
about a modification of the embargo. 

The same principles were never so 
clearly demonstrated as within the last 
few years. Unparalleled prosperity 
was caused by the titanic demands of 
Europe for our products during the 
great war. The coming of peace, and 
an impoverished Europe, all but closed 
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our foreign markets. ‘The price of 
wheat fell to one-third its former level, 
and other products in proportion. 
Factories and mines had to close, 
throwing millions of people out of 
work, and farmers could not make ex- 
penses. 


There can be no doubt whatever 
that the “general welfare” of Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life is intimately. 
related to the transit beyond our rail- 
road terminals and the sale overseas 
of our surplus products. In this phase 
of the Nation’s economic life the Navy 
has always.played a conspicuous part, 
and the need for its help will never 
cease while commerce continues on 
salt water. 


The most obvious form of assist- 
ance which the Navy may render our 
foreign trade is physical protection. 
A notable example of this was af- 
forded by our difficulties with Tripoli, 
beginning in 1789. ‘Soon after the 
War of the Revolution we had elimin- 
ated our entire fighting fleet and did 
not have a single man-of-war afloat. 
We had built up a considerable ex+ 
port trade of wheat and fish to Medi- 
terranean ports, which was constantly 
subjected to the depredations of Tri- 
politan pirates. We were even forced 
to make a treaty agreeing to pay over 
a million dollars as a ransom for the 
captured crews of merchantmen, and 
in addition to pay an annual tribute 
of about $30,000. There was virtually 
a complete failure to conduct an im- 
portant trade without the backing of 
a Navy; and Congress soon felt it- 
self compelled to authorize the con- 
struction of six frigates. Two of 
these, the Constitution and the Con- 
stellation, are still in existence. On 
the completion of these vessels, oper- 
ations against the pirates were under- 
taken and continued about fifteen 
years. In. this campaign Commodore 
Stephen Decatur distinguished him- 
self, not only in his fighting capacity, 
but as a diplomat. He finally com- 
pelled the Dey of Algiers to agree to 
a treaty by which it was declared that 
no tribute in any form should again 
be required from the United States 
and which also included assurances 
against depredation of American com- 
merce. This was a notable achieve- 
ment for the American Navy, since it 
was the first Navy to put a stop to the 
piratical practices in the Mediterran- 
ean. 

Another illustration of effective as- 
sistance to American maritime com- 
merce is given by our quasi-war with 
France in 1798. England and France 
were ‘then at war and the neutral 
American, vessels were frequently in- 
terfered with by the French Navy on 
grounds which a belligerent nation 
often takes against neutral commerce. 


The interference became so serious 
that President Adams finally author- 
iged our frigates to capture French 
vessels guilty of depredations on Amer- 
ican commerce. Only a few sea fights 
occurred, in which the American Navy 
did itself much credit, with the result 
that the objectionable practices against 
our trade were abandoned by the 
French. 

The War of 1812 also had its origin 
in our situation as a neutral while 
Great Britain and France were at 
war. The British interfered constant- 
ly with our commerce and even went 
so far as to impress for her vessels 
seamen from the crews of our ships. 
Notwithstanding the great British su- 
periority on the sea, ships of the Amer- 
ican Navy won many notable duels, 
and finally, when war on land went 
against the United States, the success 
on the sea was sufficient to cause the 
British to discontinue her objection- 


‘able practices. 


During the late war there can be 
no doubt that our Navy merely by the 
influence of its power prevented much 
interference with our sea trade, which 
otherwise would have been made by 
our Europan neighbors prior to 1917. 
The fear of the United States entering 
the war had a great restraining in- 
fluence on the Germans in the con- 
duct of their submarine campaign pre- 
vious to American participation. 

In addition to these conspicuous 
examples of protection afforded by the 
Navy to our merchant marine, there 
are minor examples that could be 
cited, almost without number, of our 
bluejackets giving protection in un- 
settled regions, not only to ships, but 
to persons and property on shore the 
world over in times of local disorder. 


The Navy’s rdéle as a stabilizer for 
our trade in unsettled regions is much 
less understood than that of giving 
physical protection. There are great 
areas of the world containing very rich 
markets, which are in a constant state 
of unrest and frequently of disorder. 
China, Mexico, Central America, 
Cuba, and the Near East are frequent- 
ly in this category. 

At present our trade with China is 
not very great, but before the Ameri- 
can Civil War the flag of American 
merchantmen was more familiar to 
Chinese eyes than the merchant flag 
of any other country. No European 
nation was a serious competitor in this 
very valuable trade, which contributed 
greatly to American prosperity for 
several decades. But for the Amer- 
ican Navy this trade could not have 
existed, since piracy was common in 
Chinese waters. While our trade with 
China is not great now relative to 
that of other nations, nevertheless the 
same unsettled conditions exist and 


we maintain a force of gunboats on 
the Chinese coast and for many hun- 
dreds of miles up Chinese rivers which 
serve to stabilize our commerce. 


The Navy has divided the whole 
world into sea areas and placed an 
admiral with a squadron of ships in 
each area. It is the duty of the admir- 
al to give protection to our commerce 
and to our citizens abroad in the area 
assigned to him. At present our. 
squadrons are operating actively in the 
Asiatic area and in the Caribbean area 
and in the Near Eastern area. These 
troublesome sections of the world are 
well covered with our men-of-war and 
the admiral gets information of spe- 
cial outbreaks in sufficient time to send 
a, ship to the scene of trouble in ad- 
vance. 


We have extensive interests in the 
Near East, especially in tobacco and 
petroleum. Early in I919 several 
American destroyers were ordered to 
Constantinople for duty in the Near 
East. Although these destroyers are 
good fighting ships, it costs some 
$4,000,000 a year to maintain them 
on this particular duty, which does 
not train the crews for use in battle, 
as the destroyers are constantly being 
utilized to transfer supplies to starv- 
ing people and to take refugees to 
places of safety. 


The possible development of the 
economic resources of this part of the 
world was carefully investigated by 
representatives of American commer- 
cial interests. These representatives 
were given every assistance by the 
Navy, transportation furnished them ' 
to various places, and all information 
of commercial activities obtained by’ 
the naval officers in their frequent trips 
around the Black Sea, given them. 
The competition for trade in this part 
of the world is very keen, the various 
European countries using every means 
at their disposal to obtain preferen- 
tial rates, etc. The Navy not only 
assists our commercial firms to obtain 
business, but when business opportu- 
nities present themselves, American 
firms are notified and given full infor- 
mation on the subject. 

One destroyed is kept continuously 
at Samsun, Turkey, to look after the 
American tobacco interests at that port. 
A large percentage of the Turkish 
tobacco used in the cigarettes made in 
this country is obtained in the vicinity 
of Samsun, and the American tobacco 
companies represented there depend 
practically entirely on the moral effect 
of having an American man-of-war in 
port to have their tobacco released for 
shipment. 

Another great réle of the Navy not 
generally appreciated is its part in 
initiating trade through diplomacy. 
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During his famous expedition, Com- 
modore Wilkes in 1839 made an agree- 
ment with the native chiefs in Samoa 
by which the interests of the natives 
and of the whalers and traders visiting 
the islands from time to time were 
safeguarded. He appointed a consul 
to represent the United States and 
took measures generally to insure 
amicable future relations between 
the Islands and the United States. 
This treaty was subsequently the 
basis of our claim to the island of 
Tutuila, which we now possess. 

In 1826 Capt. Catesby Jones, of the 
Navy, negotiated a somewhat similar 
treaty with the native chiefs of 
Hawaii. While it was an excellent 
treaty, the Senate failed to ratify it, 
thereby rendering more difficult our 
future negotiations with those islands. 
The initiative and judgment of Com- 
modore Kearney in 1840 in protecting 
American . commercial interests is 
notable. The “opium war” was in 
progress between Great Britain and 
China, as the result of which American 
trade suffered. Commodore Kearney 
succeeded in obtaining a heavy indem- 
nity for illegal acts against the per- 
sons and property of the Americans. 
But far more important were his 
services at the conclusion of the war. 
Learning that in the treaty of peace 
about to be negotiated new tariff trade 
regulations were to be made, giving 
Great Britain special advantages, he 
resolutely demanded that the same 
privileges should be extended to 
American citizens. He succeeded in 
obtaining formal and explicit assur- 
ances that whatever trade concessions 
were made to Great Britain should be 
fully and equally extended to the 





Pulling the old battleships to pieces 


United States also. Here it was evi- 
dent that the great principle of the 
“open door” and equal opportunities 
in China were really initiated by an 
American naval officer. 

The accomplishments of Commodore 
Perry in opening Japan are better 
known. After that country had been 
closed to foreign trade for more than 
two centuries, Perry succeeded where 
many others had failed in initiating 
trade with that country. Throughout 
the western world his treaty was held 
as an unsurpassed triumph, and the 
highest credit was given to Perry for 
his diplomatic genius, appreciated in 
Japan as much as elsewhere. 





The two greatest cranes in the world—land 450 tons capacity; water 250 tons _ 


Similar efforts, though conducted in 
a less spectacular way, were made by 
Commodore Shufeldt in 1822, to open 
Korea, the last hermit kingdom in the 
world. With the assistance of Li 
Hung Chang, the commodore was 
finally successful. 

More recent examples of the Navy’s 
breaking ground for American com- 
merce are afforded by the diplomatic 
and other efforts of the Navy in 
Santo Domingo and Haiti. For many 
years, especially in Haiti, there had ex- 
isted such an unstable government as 
to render profitable trade with those 
rich countries very precarious. Naval 
forces, including, of course, marines, 
finally landed and established law and 
order just before the outbreak of the 
Great War. At the present time Brig. 
Gen. J. H. Russell of the Marine 
Corps is high commissioner to Haiti, 
while several admirals in succession 
have acted in a similar capacity in 
Santo Domingo. With the establish- 
ment of political stability, American 
commerce has been established with 
these countries on a considerable scale 
and gives promise of being greatly ex- 
panded. 

Soon after the armistice in Europe, 
Rear Admiral Bristol was sent to Con- 
stantinople to command the small 
American naval forces there. A large 
part of his efforts was immediately 
devoted to the promotion of American 
business in that unsettled region, in- 
cluding the countries bordering on the 
Black Sea. He soon established for 
himself such an influential position by 
sheer force of character and by his 
intelligent grasp of both the political 
and economic situations that he was 
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appointed high commissioner by the 
State Department. 

In 1902, when John Hay was Secre- 
tary of State, he made this statement 
after one of the revolutions in the 
West Indies: “I have always felt re- 
lieved when a naval officer had arrived 
on the scene, because he always kept 
within the situation.” In 1904 John 
Hay again commented on the work of 
the Navy by saying: “We have had a 
number of difficult international situa- 
tions in the West Indies in the last 
two years and they have all been 
handled by naval officers very well. 
They have not made one single mis- 
take.” What is true for our Navy is 
also true of other navies. For years 
the question of establishing peace on 
the island of Crete in the Eastern 
Mediterranean had troubled all the 
leading statesmen of Europe. Finally 
an international fleet assembled off 
Crete to see if the naval officers could 
not bring about satisfactory results. 
In commenting on the action of this 
fleet, Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister 
of England, said in November, 1808: 
“The admirals have shown that the 
government of a great ship is a great 
training in the art of administration 
and they have been able to do what 
the cabinets of Europe found great 
difficulty in doing, namely, to agree 
on a solution of the many problems 
presented to them for solution.” 


In order to assist in the training of 
officers for the merchant marine and 
thus encourage commerce, the Navy 
lends gunboats to the States which 
maintain nautical schools. At present 
the States of Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania are using 
gunboats for the maintenance of nauti- 
cal schools. The Navy contributes 
$25,000 a year to help maintain each 
ship which has been loaned to a State. 


The Navy lends two fully equipped 
ships, with officers and men for oper- 
ating them, to the Bureau of Fisheries. 
This arrangement permits the scien- 
tists to carry out research work, and 
they have been able to locate valuable 
fishing banks, oyster beds, etc., which 
have been of great benefit to our 
fishermen as well as to our consumers. 

Our men-of-war, while cruising 
throughout the world, are constantly 
assisting merchant ships of all coun- 
tries. The naval officers are skilled 
navigators, and are glad to help 
merchantmen, correct chronometers, 
charts, sailing directions, and give them 
any other assistance. In out-of-the- 
way places wrecking tugs are not 
available and men-of-war frequently 
tow merchant ships to places of safety 
or transfer supplies to sailing ships 
which have run short of food. In 
case of mutiny on merchant ships, 


men-of-war send armed men to restore 
order. . 
Just as the Navy has pioneered the 
seas with iron and’steel ships, the Bur- 
eau of Ordnance has been the pioneer 
in the development of heavy machin- 
ery, in the development of high-grade 
steels and alloys, and, indirectly, in the 
introduction of a host of articles neces- 
sary to peace-time pursuits. The pro- 
duction of material of a purely war- 
like nature, far from constituting a fac- 
tor that must, from an economic stand- 
point, be placed on the debit side of 
the Navy’s ledger by the withdrawal of 
labor and material from the general 
production reserve of the country, has 
afforded business the assurance of safe 


backing in the development of means , 


for producing machinery and equip- 
ment necessary for safeguarding the 
nation. 


The products of the Navy for ord- 
nance purposes have been on such a 
scale as to permit the development and 
economical manufacture by the same 
firms of many other articles of com- 
mercial use that would otherwise have 
been impossible of production. The 
needs of the country in its national de- 
fense necessarily required the appro- 
priation of large sums for experimental 
purposes. Patriotic inventors, through 
the generosity of Congress, have had 
funds placed at their disposal that en- 
abled them to develop their ideas, 
which, if left to their own resources, 
could never have been developed. The 
interest of civilians, as well as Naval 
officers, in the development of ordnance 
material, has in countless numbers of 
cases resulted in the development of 
many articles which are used for com- 
mercial purposes. 

The history of armor development is 
of the greatest interest. Prior to 1890 
there were no heavy forging plants in 
this country capable of turning out 
heavy forgings of either wrought iron 
or steel; they were produced abroad. 
Many attempts had been made to forge 
large shafting under the hammer—the 
only means available at that time—but 
the product was not satisfactory, for 
the thick masses of steel could not be 
penetrated by the blow of the hammer. 
Cracks could not be eliminated in the 
interior and the forgings were natural- 
ly unfit for use. With the improve- 
ment in range and hitting power of 
heavy guns came the necessity for de- 
fense, and armor plate was the logical 
resort. The world was searched _ for 
methods of manufacture of suitable 
armor plate, and in this search and 
subsequent laboratory investigations of 
the effect of alloying steel with various 
other ingredients, and of novel heat 
treatments of steel, there were discov- 
ered or evolved many of the special 


alloys of iron with nickel, chrome, van- 
adium, and other metals which to-day 
are of the utmost importance to indus- 
try in general. The Bureau of Ord- 
nance paid for many of these experi- 
ments, allowing great laboratories to 
be supported, thus permitting this most 
important work to be carried on to the 
highest degree of success. As a result 
of continued experiment in the produc- 
tion of high-grade steels suitable for 
Navy purposes, an impetus was given 
to this industry which carried it along 
to the present day, where it now stands 
at the head of the steel industry of the 
world. 

In the latter half of the ninteenth 
century, Sir Joseph Whitworth, of 
England, invented a hydraulic forging 
press. Unsuccessful attempts were 
made to obtain the use of his patents 
in this country. An accurate descrip- 
tion of the press could not be obtained 
and strangers were not permitted to 
visit the Whitworth shops, nor would 
Sir Joseph make a press for use in this 
country. In 1883 the Navy Depart- 
ment sent a gun foundry board, of 
which Lieut. William Jaques was sec- 
retary, to Europe for the purpose of 
visiting iron and steel plants. Arriv- 
ing in England, the board, after con- 
siderable difficulty, was permitted to 
visit the Whitworth shops and Lieuten- 
ant Jaqeus obtained from Sir Joseph a 
contract giving Jaques, personally, au- 
thority to build a plant in the United 
States, the Whitworth Works furnish- 
ing the plans. 

After the board returned home, Lieu- 
tenant Jaques was sent to Bethlehem, 
Pa., where he took up with John Fritz, 
the general superintendent of the Beth- 
lehem Iron Co., the question of build- 
ing at Bethlehem the forging plant 
which he had contracted for with Sir 
Joseph Whitworth. Mr. Fritz was 
very much interested, and after consid- 
erable difficulty persuaded the direc- 
tors of the Bethlehem Iron Co. to un- 
dertake the project. 


The result was the first armor plant 
in this country. While construction 
was under way, Lieutenant Jaques and 
Mr. Fritz made frequent trips to Eur- 
ope to visit the Whitworth and other 
plants. While in France in 1887 they 
obtained from the Creusot Works a 
contract permitting them to manufac- 
ture certain armor in accordance with 
the most advanced methods of armor 
manufacture then in vogue. On June 
1, 1887, the United States Government 
placed its first contract for armor with 
an American concern, the Bethlehem 
Iron Co. This company, then a small 
concern, expanded greatly, finally be- 
coming the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 

tion. The variety of its products for 
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commercial use is too well known for 
enumeration. 

A short time after the first armor 
contract was placed Commander Fol- 
ger, then Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, visited Bethlehem and pursuad- 
ed the company to undertake the manu- 
facture of gun forgings much longer 
than any that had been made previous- 
ly. For several years gun forgings for 
tubes for 6, 8, and Io-inch guns had 
been purchased in England, and the 
first large caliber guns made entirely 
of American steel were those for the 
battleships Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
Oregon, manufacture being started in 
the early nineties. 

The quality of forged steel produced 
by armor plants has steadily risen un- 
der pressure of more exacting ordnance 
specifications from an elastic limit of 
about 35,000 pounds in 1887 to the 
homogeneous nickel-steel gun forgings 
of to-day, which are treated to obtain 
60,000 pounds elastic limit, even in the 
very largest forgings. 

For many years forged steel was 
used for ordnance purposes which re- 
quired great strength and maximum 
ductility. As the forgings grew in size, 
cost of production mounted. In the 
effort to insure safety and efficiency 
with economy, the Bureau of Ordnance 
experimented in the use of steel cast- 
ings to supplant many of the forgings 
in use. As the result a high grade 
of cast steel was developed and cast- 
ings of great weight were made. 

In order to satisfy ordnance require- 
ments in the manufacture of enormous 
gun forgings, thick, heavy armor plate, 
and large steel castings, special machin- 
ery had to be designed. Naturally, the 
cost of development was borne by the 
Bureau of Ordnance, but in the end the 
nation’as a whole benefited. Hydraulic 
forging machinery with high power hy- 
draulic pumps were developed. Ma- 
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In a Navy airplane shop 


chine shop tools of larger sizes than 
had ever before been attempted in this 
country were made. Powerful travel- 
ing cranes and conveying machinery 
were made and first used in connection 
with the manufacture of ordnance ma- 
terial. Means of casting and handling 
large unit masses of steel in ingots 
were developed. Large plate rolling 
mills for the armored decks of battle- 
ships were placed in operation. 

Chemical research was necessary in 
the development of steel for armor, 
projectiles, and guns, which has not 
only benefited the Navy in the im- 
provement of its ordnance material, 
but has given to the nation steels which 
otherwise would have been necessarily 
retarded in development. 

With a view to producing metal-cut- 
ting tools which would economically 
machine heavy armor plate and gun 


= a: 


U. S. Navy floating dry dock 


forgings, the Bethlehem Steel Co. de- 
veloped the well-known “Taylor- 
White” process of treating high-speed 
steel. This steel is now used in metal 
cutting tools that, by many, are consid- 
ered as having revolutionized machine- 
shop practice throughout the entire 
world. In research work, in the chem- 
ical and physical characteristics and 
properties of steels, and in the installa- 
tion of heavy equipment necessary to 
manufacture heavy ordnance material, 
it may be safely stated that no steel 
plant would have ventured the exten- 
sive pioneer work without the prospect 
of sufficient Government work to jus- 
tify it, for in the past there has not 
been sufficient demand for large com- 
mercial products of size sufficient to 
pay a profit on the investment, regard- 
less of whether or not some of these 
products are somewhat in demand. 
However, since the requirements of the 
Navy have resulted in the design and 
manufacture of heavy equipment, the 
commercial world has been able to pro- 
fit. 


The demand of the Navy for suit- 
able ordnance material has made its 
presence felt in the field of transporta- 
tion. The ever-increasing weights 
have severely taxed the capacity of rail- 
roads, and cars have been designed, 
outgrown and redesigned, primarily 
for the purpose of transporting guns of 
large caliber. In this field, the Bureau 
of Ordnance has been the pioneer. At 
the time when cars of 80,000 pounds 
capacity were in common use, special 
cars had to be constructed of greater 
capacity in order to transport naval 
guns from the steel works to the navy 
yards. Cars of 200,000 pounds capa- 
city have been constructed for naval 
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purposes, and the average capacity of 
the ordinary freight cars has gradually 
increased to the cars of 120,000 pounds 
capacity of the present day. 

Acid open-hearth steel is generally 
considered more suitable for gun and 
other high-grade forgings than basic 
steel. The American ore used for the 
manufacture of pig iron necessary for 
making acid steel has not been plenti- 
ful in this country. As a result of the 
shortage of suitable American ore, the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. found it necessary 
to open mines in Cuba and South 
America and to build steamers for the 
purpose of carrying ore from their 
mines. That company now has in Op- 
eration steamship lines which not only 
carry ore, but are used for other com- 
mercial purposes, a valuable addition 
to the American merchant marine. 

Fire-control equipment, although of 
the most special military nature in it- 
self, has been produced in such quan- 
tity that it has contributed largely to 
the development of the gyrocompasses 
and other navigable instruments whose 
cost would otherwise probably have 
been prohibitive. Indicating instru- 
ments developed for fire-control work 
exclusively have since found commer- 
cial application, and certain companies 
originally formed for the manufacture 
of such instruments have now ex- 
panded until they have become impor- 
tant factors in commercial activities 
in their particular field. 

At the beginning of the World War, 
when the supply of German optical 
glass was cut off, the optical glass 
industry of the United States was in 
the experimental stage, although man- 
ufacture of optical instruments fitted 
with foreign glass was, due to military 
requirements, already pretty well es- 
tablished. The advent of the World 
War paralyzed the optical industry 
of the Nation. Patriots were invited 
to donate binoculars for the use of 
the naval fighting forces, for it was 
evident that binoculars and spyglasses 
could not only not be manufactured 
rapidly in sufficient numbers, but, due 
to our dependence upon British and 
German optical glass, they could not 
be manufactured at all. Through the 
efforts of the Bureau of Ordnance the 
facilities of optical instrument mak- 
ers were increased, and as a result 
of investigations made by the Bureau 
of Standards the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. was induced to devote at- 
tention to the manufacture of optical 
glass. During the war the Bureau of 
' Standards, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., the Bausch & Lomb’ Optical Co.., 
the Spencer Lens Co., and the Keuffel 
& Esser Co. manufactured an excel- 
lent quality of optical glass. Since 
the armistice the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. has been the only one to 


discontinue manufacture. Optical glass 
has been used by the Bureau of Ord- 
nance in the manufacture of lenses and 
prisms for fire-control instruments and 
the highest quality of glass is required. 
The glass now manufactured by the 
Bureau of Standards may be said to 
be equal in quality to the very best 
imported glass, whose manufacture 
and present state of perfection was at- 
tained after years of experience. Rec- 
ognizing the importance of fostering 
the growing optical-glass industry, a 
duty has been placed upon this prod- 
uct, and this important industry will 
now develop rapidly. 

The moving-picture enthusiast who 
is amused at seeing athletic perfor- 
mances and other features which have 
been photographed by high-speed cam- 
eras, is not at all likely to connect naval 
activities with his favorite form of 
entertainment. Such connection, how- 
ever, does exist. When, in 1913, the 
Bureau of Ordnance found it neces- 
sary to make a scientific study of the 
motions of projectiles in flight, inves- 
tigation disclosed the fact that no 
cameras could be produced, either here 
or abroad, that would take more than 
about sixteen exposures per second. 
For the purpose in view, however, 
Over I00 exposures per second were 
required, and such a camera was an 
absolute necessity. The Naval Gun 
Factory in 1913 collaborated with the 
Edison Laboratories and designed and 
built the first three high-speed cameras 
in the world. The film was motor 
driven and actually starts and stops 
6,600 times per minute. These cam- 
eras have been extensively used by the 
Navy Department and have been 
copied in their essential features by 
manufacturers of cameras in commer- 
cial use, until now the high-speed 
camera has a well-recognized place in 
educational and amusement activities. 

One of the greatest items of ord- 
nance development that has resulted 
in being a great commercial asset is 
that of powder. Having no manufac- 
turing facilities of its own, the Navy 
purchased all of its early powders 
from the Du Pont Co., which was orig- 
inally organized to supply the United 
States Government with military pow- 
ders which, at that time, were the so- 
called saltpeter or black powders. 
This institution has been an important 
factor in the explosive industry for 
over 100 years, gradually expanding 
until it has added to its list of prod- 
ucts sporting powders, celluloid prod- 
ucts, paint, explosives for commer- 
cial use, and countless other articles. 

During the year 1891, the Bureau 
of Ordnance made numerous experi- 
ments with a smokeless powder in- 
vented by Prof. C. E. Munroe, of the 
naval torpedo station, and developed 


and manufactured at that station un- 
der the direction of Commander T. F. 
Jewell, ‘inspector of ordnance in 
charge. This powder was tested in 
guns up to four inches in caliber, but 
did not satisfy all requirements of 
stability. In 1892 tests of smokeless 
powder were continued and a large 
amount was manufactured at the tor- 
pedo station. In 1893, the develop- 
ment of nitro-cellulose powder had 
reached such a stage that the Du Pont 
Co. began manufacture for sporting 
purposes. Soon afterward, that com- 
pany made their first offer to the Gov- 
ernment of military explosives made 
from nitro-cellulose, although it was 
not until after the Spanish War that 
smokeless powder came into extensive 
use for naval purposes as superior in 
every respect to the old, brown pris- 
matic powder. Through their expe- 
rience in the manufacture of mitro- 
cellulose for smokeless powders, the 
Du Pont Co. found they were in a 
position to advantageously manufac- 
ture special nitro-celluloses, common- 
ly known as “pyroxylins,” and this 
gradually developed into a very con- 
siderable business in the manufacture 
of lacquer. Following the industrial 
use of pyroxylin solutions the widely 
known fabrikoid, or artificial leather, 
was developed. 

The Bureau of Ordnance in general 
takes care of the operation of the 
guns, the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair of the ships’ control, the steer- 
ing, etc., while the Bureau of Engineer- 
ing supplies the power that propels the 
ship, as well as the various auxiliaries 
that furnish the power for handling 
the guns and steering the ship. Be- 
sides their major function, it must not 
be forgotten that the ships are the 
homes of the officers and crew .during 
all weathers and in all climates, and 
that this personnel must be made con- 


. tented, healthy, and efficient. The size 


of this undertaking can be appreciated 
if it is realized that the complement 
of our larger ships is of the order of 
1,400 officers and men—a small town 
in itself, ; 

The development in naval engineer- 
ing which this country has seen in the 
past three decades has only been possi- 
ble through the utmost co-operation 
between the personnel who design and 
supervise the construction of the ma- 
chinery of the ships and the commer- 
cial firms who build and install the 
machinery. The rejuvenation of the 
Navy was started with the passage of 
the act of August 5, 1882, which pro- 
vided for the first of the vessels of our 
new Navy, and it also started the be- 
ginning of that enormous growth in 
engineering which culminated in the 
projected plans of the battle cruiser— 
in the building into the hull of a 33- 
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knot ship, of machinery whose total 
power was upward of 180,000 horse- 
power, more than,is found in any but 
a few of our largest power plants on 
shore. 

The feature of this act, which was 
of the greatest importance, was its 
provision that the steel to be used 
should be of “domestic manufacture.” 
When this bill was passed the ship- 
builders of this country used either 
wrought iron or steel which had to be 
imported from England. From this 
beginning, the Navy Department, 
through all of its bureaus has been in 
the forefront of industrial research 
and development. The co-operation 
with manufacturers which was soon 
established, has been constantly main- 
tained, the common aim always being 
toward the production of some more 
suitable material, whether it be for 
reasons of strength, life, or economy. 
Now the problems of the Navy are 
in no wise different from those of 
any other great manufacturing con- 
cern, with the possible exception that, 
whereas in commercial manufacturing, 
a tangible return upon the investment 
must be made; in the Navy, the return 
from the expenditures can not be: 
evaluated in any known terms. 

The progress in the art of metal- 
lography has resulted in the discovery 
of very many new alloys, notably in 
the steels, where nickel, vanadium, 
and chromium have been introduced, 
with the idea of toughening or lighten- 
ing the steels and making them less 
liable to failure from what is called 
fatigue; and whenever possible the 
Bureau of Engineering has availed 
itself of the new alloys, in an effort 
to reduce the weight and space per 
horsepower of the machinery installa- 
tions on board ship, thus permitting 
more fuel to be carried, with a conse- 
quent increase of radius of action, a, 
point greatly to be desired. 

Extensive tests and experiments on 
non-ferrous alloys have been carried 
out at the New York Navy Yard and 
the results of a great number of series 
of tests have indicated lines which it has 
been found advisable to follow up. 
Manufacturers are constantly being 
called into consultation with regard to 
the improvement of their product as a 
result of these tests. There is still a 
great field to be covered in this line, 
and the bureau is using every oppor- 
tunity to find metals of superior qual- 
ity which can be substituted for those 
now in use. 

The development of the Diesel 
engine has been one of the most note- 
worthy achievements of the past 
twenty years. 

One of the most important contri- 
butions of the Navy to the commercial 
' activities of the country has been the 


education of naval architects and ship- 
builders. In the days of wooden ships, 
executives of shipyards came from the 
ranks of artisans and naval architects 
from the ranks of draftsmen. The in- 
dustry ran on practical experience and 
on the results of past performance. 
Little call was made on the sciences in 
designing wooden ships. When iron 
and, later on, steel began to take the 
place of wood in shipbuilding, it was 
realized that the designing of ships had 
emerged from the realm of an art into 
the realm of a science. 

Courses were soon established in cer- 
tain schools in Great Britain and 
France to teach the subject of naval 
architecture, but this subject was not 
taught in American colleges for many 
years afterwards. The few naval ar- 
chitects and engineers in this field in 
the United States were at that time ob- 
tained from abroad. In 18709, Secre- 
tary of the Navy selected Cadet Engi- 
neers Richard Gatewood and Francis 
T. Bowles, for a course of instruction 
in shipbuilding at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, Greenwich, preparatory to their 
transfer to the Construction Corps. 
Every year thereafter for the next 
twenty years, from one to five officers 
were selected from graduating class- 
es of the Naval Academy for such post- 
graduate instruction. These officers 
studied either in Paris, Greenwich, or 
Glasgow, where the best schools having 
courses of instruction in this subject 
were located at that time. In 1901 a 
course of instruction for naval con- 
structors was established at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The shipbuilding industry of the 
United States has been drawing on 
these specially educated officers of the 
Construction Corps of the Navy for the 
past 30 years. To-day former officers 
of the Construction Corps are largely 
represented in the management of 
practically all of the important ship- 
building plants of the country. It is 
safe to say that without the scientifical- 
ly trained personnel of the Construc- 
tion Corps of the Navy to draw upon 
the shipbuilding industry of the United 
States would not have been able to re- 
spond as it did to the demands for 
ships during the World War. 

One of the greatest advances in the 
science of naval architecture made dur- 
ing the last century was the develop- 
ment of the method of determining, by 
means of model basin experiments, the 
power required to drive ships. In the 
early days of steam propulsion the 
naval architect could only make a guess 
at how fast the ship would go on a 
given engine horsepower. Toward the 
middle of the century William Froude, 
in England, began experiments on the 
actual resistance encountered by ships 
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in moving through the water. This ul- 
timately led to the development of the 
model basin, in which models of ships 
are towed, and from the resistance en- 
countered by the model the power re- 
quired to drive the full-size ship is cal- 
culated. The model basin at Washing- 
ton, D. C. was designed and built un- 
der the supervision of Naval Construc- 
tor D. W. Taylor, United States Navy, 
later rear admiral and Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. It 
is one of the finest basins of its kind 
in the world, and when built had fea- 
tures which were superior to all other 
existing basins. While it was primarily 
built for the work of the Navy it has 
been used extensively by commercial 
shipbuilders and naval architects to de- 
termine the power of proposed vessels. 
Hundreds of models of ships other 
than naval vessels have been tested 
therein. The information obtainable 
from a model test is so important and 
valuable that no sound naval architect 
would think of designing a ship in these 
days differing materially in size, speed, 
or other characteristics from former 
types without determining the resist- 
ance by model basin experiment be- 
fore actually proceeding with the con- 
struction of the vessel. 

The influence of the Navy on the de- 
velopment of the steel industry in the 
United States is of considerable inter- 
est. Steel plates were first used in this 
country for making an experimental 
firebox for a locomotive at the Altoona 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
July, 1861. It was not until 1865 that 
a second firebox was made of this ma- 
terial. The difficulties in making plates 
from steel were very great at that time, 
as steel could be produced only by the 
crucible process. Problems in connec- 
tion with making steel plates were, how- 
ever, sufficiently solved, so that by 1880 
such plates were being used more or 
less generally for boilers and for fire- 
boxes of locomotives. The product was 
still so uncertain that manufacturers 
would not accept orders for material 
conforming to specifications, and the 
purchaser had to depend for quality on 
the guarantee of the manufacturer. The 
use of steel for shipbuilding had prac- 
tically made no advance up to 1879, 
although one establishment, the Pusey 
& Jones Co., at Wilmington, Del., had 
constructed five small river steamers 
and six lighters with steel plating, most 
of which was, however, imported. 

In 1881 Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
liam H. Hunt appointed a board for 
the purpose of recommending the con- 
struction of new vessels for the Navy. 
This board marks the beginning of 
both the modern Navy and the manu- 
facture of steel as an industry in the 
United States. The board made an ex- 


ve 


haustive report on the type of ships 
that should be built, and also recom- 
mended that these ships be built of 
steel. In the latter respect the recom- 
mendation of the board was not unani- 
mous. A minority of the board, con- 
sisting of the more conservative ele- 
ment, reported against the use of steel 
as it was still considered a highly ex- 
perimental material and at that time, in 
the opinion of these members, could not 
be purchased in the United States of 
satisfactory quality. Finally, however, 
after much consideration, the views of 
the majority of the board prevailed, 
and four vessels built of steel of do- 
mestic manufacture were authorized by 
Congress. These vessels were the 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, and Dolphin. 
The contract was placed with John 
Roach, of Chester, Pa., on July 26, 
1883. 


At this point the real influence of 
this building program on the steel 
industry of the country begins, not 
because of the tonnage involved, but be- 
cause of the specifications as to quality 
which were prescribed. At first no 
steel manufacturer was willing to ac- 
cept a contract to deliver steel in 
accordance with the specifications of 
the Navy Department. Finally, John 
Roach himself built a mill to make cer- 
tain of the material. The mills which 
supplied the steel were the Chester 
Rolling Mills, Chester, Pa.; Norway 
Iron & Steel Co., South Boston, Mass.; 
Park Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the ship and boiler plates, and the 
Phoenix Iron Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for angles, tees, and deck beams. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks is 
that branch which handles shore con- 
structions, known as public works, for 
naval purposes. Its administration of 
the $400,000,000 investment ashore 
during the past five years has neces- 
sarily had tangible effects in the ad- 
vancement of industrial practice and 
the progress of engineering business. 


The Navy has recently completed 
the construction of a chain of dry 
docks of the maximum size at various 
naval stations on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. These docks, which are large 
enough to take any ship afloat, are 
fully equipped with all necessary facili- 
ties, such as air, water, steam and elec- 
tric power connections, pumps which 
handle approximately 100,000 gallons 
of water per minute each, cranes cap- 
able of lifting the weight of a battle- 
ship’s turret, and capstans which will 
haul into the dock the greatest ship 
afloat. Caisson gates with electrically 
operated pumping equipment are used 
to exclude the water after the ship has 
been placed. 


In addition to their strictly naval 
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use, these docks have a commercial val- 
ue for the reason that they can be made 
available for docking merchant vessels 
when facilities are not otherwise to be 


had. ° 


It is perhaps not generally realized 
that a naval shore establishment is es- 
sentially an industrial plant, involving 
within its confines not only the con- 
struction, repair, and upkeep of ships 
but the manufacture of a wide variety 
of naval material. Among the prod- 
ucts are boats, aircraft, chain, clothing, 
sails, mattresses, life-preservers, gases 
such as helium, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
acetylene, navigation instruments, etc., 
as well as purely military material such 
as guns, armor, projectiles, torpedoes, 
etc. 


Great strides have been made by the. 


Navy in the construction of weight- 
handling equipment. Cranes of vari- 
ous types and unprecedented capacities 
and lifts have been recently provided. 
Steam and electric locomotive cranes of 
50 gross tons capacity and long reach 
now operate around the principal dry- 
dock and waterfront areas. The 
bureau has enlisted the most modern 
American structural practice in the 
provision of traveling and fixed jib 
(hammerhead) cranes at navy yards, 


ranging from comparatively small-- 


capacity, quick-acting traveling cranes 
for handling the routine work of ship- 
building or fitting out, to the largest 
crane in the world. The latter crane, 
at Philadelphia, for the fitting-out of 
capital ships, has a capacity of 350 
gross tons and a lift of 141 feet above 
the pier for the main hoists, with a 
reach of 115 feet from center of crane 
for the main hooks and 190 feet for 
the auxiliaries. The auxiliary hoists 
bring the total safe lifting capacity of 
the crane up to 430 gross tons. It ac- 
tually carried more than 1,000,000 
pounds under acceptance test. 


In the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts at a given moment, directing the 
business administration of the Navy, 
are about 25 officers—the other 575 
officers of the Supply Corps, that is, 
of the business corps of the Navy, are 
scattered on ships all over the world 
and at various navy yards and sta- 
tions. 

Through the Navy there is released 
into public circulation about $300,000,- 
000 every year. The use of this money 
is of inestimable value as an asset to 
the industrial life of the whole nation. 
There are few commercial activities 
which do not include the Navy as a 
customer, either direct or indirect. It 
is hardly too much to say that every 
dollar sent on its business journey by 
the Navy interests every citizen in 
some manner. 
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Editorial addenda: In addition to 
the foregoing information so ably set 
forth in detail by Captain McNamee, 
the Director of Intelligence has com- 
pleted other remarkable surveys of the 
more technical and scientific branches 
of the service. 


The outstanding activities of the 
Navy in the development of aviation 
during the war, are fairly fresh in the 
minds of the public and need little 
amplification, beginning with the 
Navy’s acquisition in April, 1917, of 
100 different types of aircraft; to the 
historic cruise of the NC 4, the first 
aircraft of any kind to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean; its subsequent purchase 
and study of large dirigibles, to the 
present construction of the ZR 1, the 
largest aircraft of any type ever to 
be built. The Navy has studied and 
developed, in close codperation with 
private manufacturers, every unit that 
enters into airship construction and 
flight. 


Equally important and successful 
has been its part in the rapid develop- 
ment of the radio industry, from the 
seizure at the start of the war of the 
German-owned wireless stations in this 
country, and their operation, to the 
subsequent development of the tremen- 
dous stations now owned and operated 
by the Navy in various parts of the 
country and in many of our outlying 
dominions. It has been foremost in 


the development of the vacuum tubes, 


duplex radio-telephony, receiving ap- 
paratus, high-speed transmitting and 
recording systems, mechanical relays, 
radio compass, and other devices. 


The Naval Communications Serv- 
ice is organized solely for the swift and 
efficient transmission by radio of in- 
formation and orders between our 
fleets and between them and the shore 


‘establishment for the national defense. 


The Navy made its first installation in 
1900 and to-day its network of high- 
powered radio stations reaches directly 
every part of the world, with the single 
exception of a part of the eastern Med- 
iterranean and Asia Minor; but even 
this sector is covered indirectly through 
the radio relay ships. 


The Hydrographic Office and the 
United States Naval Observatory are 
the highest developments in scientific 
research and their aid to shipping 
through the publication of charts and 
other varied information to shippers, 
provides a maritime security that can- 
not be estimated; while the depart- 
ment’s hospital’ service has improved 
sanitary conditions in our furthermost 
possessions and in the tropics, and has 
taught hygienic principles to peoples 
and in countries where they were hith- 
erto unknown. e 
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Ports Of The Nation—San Francisco 


Undiscovered as an entrance from the sea for nearly three cen- 
turies, the Golden Gate has developed and grown until today it 
has forty modern piers and cargo space of 3,000,000 square feet 
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President, California Board of State Harbor Commissioners 


OR nearly three centuries follow- 

k ing the discovery of America 
and the Pacific Ocean, naviga- 

tors sailed up and down the west coast 
of North America in search of a suit- 
able harbor in which to establish a 
supply base for the merchant fleets 
then engaged in the Oriental trade, but 
so well protected and hidden by hills 
and bluffs is the entrance to the Bay 
of San Francisco that it remained for 
‘Portola and his soldiers coming over- 
land up the coast, to discover the Bay 
in 1769 from the hilltops south of the 
city. Six years later, in 1775, the first 
ship of which we have any record, the 
Packet San Carlos flying the Spanish 
flag, entered through the Golden Gate 
and dropped anchor off the Presidio. 
The Bay of San Francisco covers an 
area of 420 square miles with a shore 
line 155 miles in length and is recog- 
nized by all maritime authorities as the 
greatest and one of the most beautiful 
land-locked harbors in the world. The 
only entrance to the bay is through the 
Golden Gate, an opening between the 
hills and spurs of Mount Tamalpais 
on the Marin County side and the hills 
and bluffs rising from the sea on the 


San Francisco side. The Golden Gate 
is three miles long and a mile wide at 
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its narrowest part between Fort Point 
and Lime Point, and has a minimum 
depth at low water of 105 feet. Three 
channels lead from the Gate to the open 
sea—the North, or Bonita channel, fol- 


lowing the Marin County shore has a 
minimum depth of 54 feet at low tide 
and is 2,000 feet wide; the Central 
and South channels have minimum 
depths of 36 feet and 35 feet respec- 
tively at low tide. 

It was not until after the American 
occupation and the “rush for gold” in 
1849 that any development took place. 
With the discovery of gold, the Port 
of San Francisco became the rendez- 
vous of ships from every quarter of 
the globe. Municipal Government hav- 
ing been established, the city assumed 
control and undertook the development 
of the Port by leasing or granting to 
private individuals and companies, 
dock and wharf privileges. These pri- 
vate companies built numerous wharves. 
The rush to the gold mines had _ be- 
come unprecedented; sturdy pioneers 
and adventurers poured into the state 
from all over the world; some came 
overland—most came by sea, but all 
supplies of every character came by 
ship and the Port of San Francisco 
became at once the commercial center 
and distributing point for California 
and the entire Pacific Coast—a posi- 
tion it has steadfastly held ever since. 





Typical piers on San Francisco’s Waterfront 


R. J. Waters & Co. 
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Floating derrick boom, capacity 75 tons 


With all manner of supplies, even 
including building stone and building 
materials coming through the Port, the 
wharves were offered more freight than 
they could conveniently handle, and 
port tolls and wharfage charges conse- 
quently became exorbitant. But the 
huge profits from tolls and wharfage 
charges did not accrue to the benefit 
of the Port or the City; these went 
into the pockets of the private individ- 
uals and corporations operating the 
wharves. In the early sixties most of 
the wharf franchises expired. These 
private interests, greedy for profits had 
made no provision for upkeep or re- 
placements. The wharves had deteri- 
orated and required rebuilding and in 
addition, the people of the city were 
demanding the building of the seawall 
and the reclaiming of the tide lands. 
All the profits of the Port having gone 
to the private wharf companies, the 
city had no funds with which to do this 
work and the private companies, be- 
fore they would undertake the work, 
demanded long-term exclusive fran- 
chises that would have given them a 
monopoly of the waterfront. This the 
City was unwilling to do and in des- 
peration appealed to the State to take 
over the waterfront and develop it for 
them. In April, 1863, the State Legis- 
lature passed an act creating a Board 
of State Harbor Commissioners con- 
sisting of three members appointed by 
the Governor to take over and ad- 
minister the waterfront of San Fran- 
cisco, and since that time the Port has 
been developed, controlled and operat- 
ed by that body. 

The development and financial man- 


agement of the Port of San Francisco 
is a record of efficiency seldom if ever 
equalled by a public utility either priv- 
ately or publicly owned. From the 
time when the State took over the man- 
agement, the Port has been made to pay 
its own way. No tax—state, city or 
county—has ever been levied for the 


Port’s development, upkeep or opera- - 


tion, and it has never received a cent 
from either the state, city or county, 
with the exception of $100,000 appro- 
priated by the legislature for immediate 
repairs following the disaster of 1906. 


It is true the State has loaned its credit 
and voted bonds for the development 
of the Port. During the past seven- 
teen years the State has voted $22,000,- 
000 in bonds for the development of 
this Port but all interest and redemp- 
tion charges are paid for out of the rev- 
enues of the Port. During the last two 
years when every great port in the 
world suffered a decrease in business, 
when every other port on the Pacific 
Coast showed a deficit in its operation, 
the Port of San Francisco, with the 
lowest port charges in the country, re- 
tired one-quarter million dollars worth 
of bonds, paid all its interest, upkeep 
and operating charges, and in addi- 
tion made a_ surplus of $1,245,000. 
This surplus does not go into the gen- 
eral fund of the state, but is used ex- 
clusively for harbor development. 


At present the state-owned property 
is conservatively valued at $50,000,000. 
We have 40 modern piers, mostly of 
reinforced concrete construction, rang- 
ing from 800 to 1,100 feet in length 
by 150 to 200 feet in width, with a 
total cargo area in excess of 5,000,000 
square feet and with 15 miles of berth- 
ing space, or sufficient to berth at one 
time, 250 vessels of the average size 
entering the Port. Most of these piers 
have a depth of water alongside of 40 
feet or more at low tide, sufficient to 
accommodate any ship afloat. 

In 1889 the State Legislature author- 
ized the Board of Harbor Commission- 
ers to construct and operate a Belt 
Railroad to connect the piers and in- 
dustries along the waterfront with the 
various railroads reaching San Fran- 
cisco Bay. This state-owned Belt 





Vegetable oil tank storage and loading racks 
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standard and nar- 
row gauge cars. 
At first it was 
permitted to oper- 
ate only between 
the hours of 10 
P. M. and 6 A. 
M. To-day we 
have 54 miles of 
standard gauge 
track connecting 
every’ railroad 
that reaches San 
Francisco Bay 
with every pier 
by one or more 
spur tracks, run- 
ning the full 
length of the side 
of the pier and by 
spur with every 
industry along the 
waterfront of San 
(Francisco. We 
have eight modern 
heavy switching 
locomotives which 
give a continuous 





Fisherman’s Basin, Port of San Francisco 
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try on the water- 
iront ).0f) . oan 
Francisco for a 
single switching 
charge. 

The State built, 
owns and _ oper- 
ates the Ferry 
Building, a union 
depot and passen- 

er terminal 
which affords 
facilities on an 
equality of terms 
to every railroad 
and ferry com- 
pany entering San 
Fo feastc. 1.5 ©... 
Through this 
building last year 
passed 51,000,000 
passengers and 
though this num- 
ber greatly ex- 
ceeds that of any 
other passenger 
terminal in this 
country, if not in 
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Superdreadnaught California in Hunter’s Point Dry Dock 


the world, traffic experts agree that the 
crowds are handled with less conges- 
tion and confusion than in any other 
large depot in the United States. 

At Islais Creek the State has built 
and now operates a plant for the han- 
dling, storing, bulking, etc. of all 
kinds of vegetable oils—which is rec- 
ognized by oil men generally as the 
most modern and efficient plant for its 
purpose in the country. 

At China Basin the Harbor Commis- 
sioners have now under construction a 
great wharf and Warehouse Terminal 
known as the China Basin Terminal. 
This facility will consist of a wharf 
nearly 1,000 feet in length with 37 
feet of water alongside at low tide and 
a 6-story warehouse 820 feet long by 
125 feet wide, containing over 500,000 
square feet of storage area. The en- 
tire structure, both wharf and building 
will be of reinforced concrete con- 
struction and will be equipped with 
every modern device of proven effi- 
ciency for the economical handling of 
cargo, such as semi-portal and roof 
cranes, elevators, chutes, electric trac- 
tors and conveyors, etc. Belt Railroad 
spurs will serve the terminal, there 
being one spur the full length of the 
wharf in front of the warehouse and 
three spurs in the rear of the building. 
Entrance to the ground floor for trucks 
and teams is provided at either end of 
the building. In the rear of the build- 
ing a ramp leading from The Embar- 
cadero on a 4.75 per cent grade, car- 
ries the trucks and vehicular traffic 
above the railroad tracks and gives ac- 
cess to the second floor. 

Stevedoring and handling of cargo 
in the Port of San Francisco is cared 
for by private stevedoring companies. 


In some cases the steamship companies 
do their own stevedoring. Because 
of the keen competition, rates are kept 
at a very low minimum. 

The Port of San Francisco is well 
supplied with mechanical equipment for 
the economical handling of cargo: 
Electric tractors and belt conveyors, 
gravity roller conveyors, electric 


cranes, locomotive cranes, stackers and _ 


elevators, and huge floating derricks 
handle all manner of cargo—from a 
ten-pound package of prunes to a I00- 
ton railway locomotive. 

Manufacturers, exporters and im- 
porters are just beginning to recognize 
the importance of the Port of San 
Francisco. In Northern and Central 
California directly tributary to the Port 
lie 15,500,000 acres of the most fertile 
land in all the world and which to-day 
produce three-fourths of all the prod- 
ucts of the State, including agricul- 
tural, dairy, forest and mineral, the 
value of which is in excess of one bil- 
lion dollars. 

Facing us on the Pacific, live three- 
fifths of the world’s population, or 
900,000,000 persons who are potential 
customers and traders through the 
Port. 

Five great trunk line railroads con- 
nect the Port with every industrial and 
agricultural section of America. The 
Port’s central location on the west 
coast of North America places it on 
the shortest direct route between Eur- 
ope, the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Orient, and practically all vessels ply- 
ing between these countries stop at the 
Port of San Francisco to deliver and 
receive cargo and take on supplies. 

Last year the Port of San Francis- 
co handled more tonnage over its 
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wharves than any other two ports on 
the Pacific Coast, and almost as much. 
tonnage as all the other Pacific Coast 
ports combined. 

The Panama Canal has been of in- 
estimable value to the Port. Twenty 
steamship lines operate from San 
Francisco, through the Canal to the 
Atlantic Seaboard, the United King- 
dom and Europe. Regular schedules 
of from 18 to 22 days sailing time are 
maintained between San Francisco and 
Baltimore, New York and Boston, with 
a frequency that gives us a sailing 
nearly every day of the week. The 
cargo carried in this service is increas- 
ing in volume by leaps and bounds, and 
in addition to the low freight rates of- 
fered has been the salvation of the 
State in shipping her products out and 
getting supplies in during the railroad 
tie-up of the past summer. 

The success in development and 
management of the Port of San Fran- 
cisco is probably best expressed in the 
one word, “Codperation.” Not only 
has there been codperation within the 
organization but the Port has had the 
earnest codperation of every interest 
using the Port. A number of years 
ago the Board of State Harbor Com- 
mtissioners appointed an advisory com- 
mittee of twenty members representing 
all the various interests having dealings 
with the Port. This Committee has 
been consulted in all matters of policy, 
port charges and development, and it 
is not an exaggeration to say that to- 
day the present Port management has 
the wholehearted codperation and one 
hundred per cent endorsement of ship- 
ping men and business men—export- 
ers and importers, in fact all who in 
any way come in contact or have busi- 
ness with the Port. 





TO OPEN UP COAL MINES 


Important recommendations affect- 
ing the bituminous coal mining indus- 
try are made by Director Bain of the 
Bureau of Mines in his annual report. 
He suggests that authority be obtained 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- — 
mission to open new mines, public 
convenience and necessity being shown 
by the operator, on the ground that as 
the commission has supervision over — 
railways it should have some say as to — 
increasing the transportation facili- 
ties. He believes that opening of 
unneeded mines should be stopped for 
a while or at least the rate of opening — 
decreased so as to adjust mine capac- 
ity to current needs. 

He recommends storage of coal by 
the consumer or some distributing | 
agency operating between him and the — 
mines. He advocates storage of large 
quantities of coal in the ground at 
mines and other storage. 
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What To Do About Our Shipping 


Suggestion is offered that all the government ships should be sold 
off to the companies most able to operate them and that a small, 
experienced commission should succeed the. Shipping Board 


MULTITUDE of suggestions 
has been made recently re- 
garding the problem of the 
American Merchant Marine, but ap- 
parently no satisfactory solution has 
yet been found. Governmental opera- 
tion of our vessels, with its colossal 


deficits, has proved an expensive 
failure. Private ownership and 
operation is imperative. The only 


question, to my mind, is how to effect 
the transfer in such a way as will 
prove satisfactory to the American 
people who now own the vast ton- 
nage. 

When a business corporation finds a 
white elephant on its hands, it gets 
rid of it as quickly as possible, and 
for such consideration as it will bring. 
“The Great White Elephant” of the 
American people should be disposed 
of along similar lines. Here is a sug- 
gestion as to how it should be done. 

Let the Government prepare a 
catalog giving photographic reproduc- 
tion and full description of each and 
every merchant vessel owned by it, 
and where located. Copies of the cata- 
log should be sent to every reputable 
American shipping concern, accom- 
panied by a blank application to be 
filled out, sworn to and returned to 
the Government. This application 
should require a history of the ship- 
ping company, certified balance sheets 
and income statements for the past five 
years, a description of its present 
floating equipment and the service in 
which it is being used; and a state- 
ment of the amount and character of 
additional tonnage it could use and 
the service into which it would be 
placed. Applications should also 
designate from the catalog the par- 
ticular vessels which in their judg- 
ment would be most suitable for the 
contemplated service, with reasons 
therefor. 

The purpose of the application 
would be to give such information in 
convenient form as will enable the 
Government to determine the financial 
responsibility and operating ability of 
each company to carry out its part of 
the program, and other questions 
would undoubtedly be necessary to 
accomplish this purpose. The list of 
questions should be prepared by a 
small committee of able, experienced 
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shipping men, such men to be ap- 
pointed solely on account of their 
qualifications—not because of their 
political affiliations. 

This committee should analyze all 
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of the trade routes of the world, both 
freight and passenger, much the same 
as a sales manager analyzes his terri- 
tory. Due note should be made of all 
competition, the cost of foreign bot- 
toms and operating expenses thereof ; 
the heavy and light seasons, and all 
other data necessary to determine 
what American tonnage and what 
companies could operate to the best 
advantage over each route, and what 
shifting of service would be neces- 
sary on account of seasons. 

After considering all of the appli- 
cations and other data, the committee 
should recommend the distribution of 
vessels on such a basis as will coincide 
as nearly as possible with the plans 
and requirements of each company, 
due regard being given to competition 
and other conditions. Each company 
must agree, however, to operate all 
the tonnage received in the service 
stated in the application, and it might 
be desirable to specify a minimum 
period during which such service must 
be maintained. A provision could 
also be inserted that, upon petition 
during such period, this provision 
could be waived by the Government 
if it were shown that conditions in a 
particular service had changed very 


materially and that the tonnage would 
be used over other routes, such routes 
being specified. 

Instead of granting “subsidies” in 
the form of cash, the Government 
should sell the tonnage at a low price, 
and in naming prices, due regard 
should be given to the financial con- 
dition and backing of each company, 
but endeavoring so far as possible to 
sell at such prices and on such terms 
as will be fair to all applicants. The 
Government could afford to sell on a 
partial payment plan, with a very low 
rate of interest on deferred payments, 
or, considering what the American 
Merchant Marine is costing taxpay- 
ers, it could sell all of its tonnage to 
advantage without charging any inter- 
est whatever on deferred payments. 
All vessels of every description, how- 
ever, must be taken over by the com- 
panies and operated by them, except, 
of course, such vessels as could not be 
put into seaworthy condition at a rea- 
sonable expense. Tonnage of the lat- 
ter description should be sold as scrap 
or disposed of in some way to elimi- 
nate all further expense on the part 
of the Government. 

So far as passenger service is con- 
cerned, the prohibition question is at 
present inextricably involved with the 
problem of our American Merchant 
Marine. With ownership of such 
tonnage transferred to private control, 
the Government will be relieved of its 
present embarrassing situation. Then 
it can more gracefully rule that out- 
side of the three-mile limit, high grade 
liquid refreshments can be served on 
privately-owned American vessels the 
same as on vessels of foreign registry. 
Neither the “Eighteenth Command- 
ment” nor the “Volstead Tragedy” 
directly prohibit the sale of “bottled- 
ware” on American vessels outside 
the three-mile limit, and if the Execu- 
tive and Legislative bodies of the 
Government are as excited over the 
success of our marine adventure as 
is reported, competitive conditions 
should be regarded in the light of 
reason and plain business judgment. 

We should ring down the curtain on 
all other legislative comedies unneces- 
sarily restricting and hampering the 
shipping business, including princi- 
pally that comedy called the “La Fol- 
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lette Seaman Act.” All vessels should 
be properly manned, but this act im- 
poses an unnecessary burden upon 
American shipping men that makes 
competition almost a joke. Let’s 
repeal that law and enact something 
sane and more business-like. In fact, 
all laws affecting the ability of Ameri- 
can shipping to compete with foreign 
should undergo a thorough overhaul- 
ing, and the framing of new statutes 
should be done with the aid of experi- 
enced shipping men; if no such renova- 
tion of law is effected, there is no 
inducement to investors, nor inspira- 
tion to builders of maritime commerce, 
to risk their money and to waste their 
energies. Capital and brains will go 


into other lines of business where 
dividends are safer and due recogni- 
tion for achievement will be received. 
We cannot merely shout about “Old 
Glory” and the seas, and expect 
arousal of interest on the part of 
keen, red-blooded American business 
men. Something has got to be done 
constructively to put the proposition 
on an economically sound basis. 

The closing act of the drama should 
consist of prompt abolition of the U. 
S. Shipping Board and of all other 
boards, corporations, committees, etc., 
now connected with Government 
operation or supervision of shipping. 
In its place should be established a 





new committee, consisting of a few 
experienced shipping men, to be given 
such powers as may be necessary to 
handls business problems among the 
various shipping companies as may 
arise in the future, but mainly as an 
advisory board. This committee 
would have a small, well-trained staff 
of statisticians to gather and analyze 
the proper data, and the members of the 
committee would use such information 
in a practical way towards codpera- 
tion with the various companies. 
From that point on, let us rely upon 
private American skill and ingenuity 
to carry our flag into all commercial 
parts of the world. 


Educating In Our Industry 


ROMANCE of education for 
A and in industry that can carry 

a lesson to nearly every Ameri- 
can business center or industrial in- 
terest has been going on in Pittsburgh 
in recent years, and is to-day unfolding 
in a startling way. 

It is built upon the foreseeing genius 
of the great industrialist, Andrew 
Carnegie, and centers in the night 
work of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology—an institution which, in 
effect, has become a great university 
for industry and the arts, functioning 
in the center of one of the world’s 
foremost industrial regions. 

The romance is in the knitting into 
one close practical texture of the 
educational and the industrial elements 
of an entire district, in a way directly 
and often amazingly vivifying the life 
of almost every natural resource, con- 
verting and manufacturing business 
that can be named. Ultimately, it will 
result, according to Dr. Thomas Stock- 
ham Baker, Acting President of the 
Institute, in the maintaining in Pitts- 
burgh of the world’s greatest research 
laboratories. | 

Stated elementally, workers of Pitts- 
burgh—skilled and unskilled—have 


the fortunate, but by no means singly | 


exceptional opportunity of obtaining 
additional technical training at a great 
college. There are other American 
cities where the same thing holds true. 
But upon this elemental, fortunate 
circumstance, a system of night educa- 
tion in, and for industry, has been 
built that touches practically every 
phase of industrial life. The effects 
of this system are to-day apparent 
from shop girl to chief engineer in 
hundreds of cases. 

In terms of the human equation, its 
results are that, through the medium 
of the Night Courses at the Institute, 
hundreds of ambitious youths each 


year are started on the road to in- 
creased earning power, and, in many 
cases, toward executive positions in 
their particular fields. But the out- 
standing feature is that many of its 
students go beyond the minor execu- 
tive positions and become prominent 
business men, engineers, and profes- 
sional experts. Its accepted value for 
this reason, to industry in the Pitts: 
burgh district, is reflected in the regu- 
lar annual action of many companies 


in encouraging both their younger and - 


their college trained employes to 
enroll, and, often these students are 
assisted financially by their employers. 
The technical level of proficiency in 
the Pittsburgh district to-day, on the 
authority of Dr. Baker, is traceable 
directly and singly, in many cases, to 
some one man or group of men in high 
positions who have obtained their 
training in the Technology Night 
Classes. 

One of the high spots of the Night 
Courses is their flexibility. No matter 
how limited may be the previous edu- 
cation of a young workman, he can 
get a start. If he wishes a general 
technical training in any field he can 
get it. If he wants to specialize, he 
con do so. Special short courses are 
given to students seeking training in 
some one subject. On the other hand, 
a student can earn his collegiate degree 
in various fields in these same night 
courses. High school graduates are 
particularly interested in this oppor- 
tunity, and a large number has already 
been graduated with bachelor degrees 
in various important engineering night 
courses, and have immediately ad- 
vanced to more effective employment 
in their various specialized fields with 
a resulting increased stimulus to Pitts- 
burgh industry as a whole. 

Still another source of students, 
almost unknown elsewhere in technical 


night courses, is the college graduate. 
Various advanced classes in engineer- 
ing fields and chemistry, and other 
branches of science are organized each 
year to accommodate college graduates 
desiring additional training, These 
students often combine the practical 
problems of their daily work with the 
practical and theoretical work of the 
night courses to the individual advan- 
tage of their employing companies and, 
not infrequently, of a whole industry. 





COWS AND OKLAHOMA 

A recent map of Oklahoma indicat- 
ing by marks of various shapes the 
location of cream stations, ice cream 
factories, cremeries, pasteurizing 
plants, shows the dairy cow now as 
a big factor in the prosperity of the 
state. Formerly, on account of the 
cattle tick, such a development of. 
dairying was impossible, but the anti- 
tick activities of the state and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the past six or seven years 
have resulted in the eradication of the 
pest from 43,255 square miles, or 
about 90 per cent of the infested terri- 
tory. 

As a result of these strides in eradi- 
cation the figures on dairy production 
show large totals, and in 1921 milk and 
butter were important products. Dur- 
ing that year 9,939,895 pounds of 
butter fat in the form of sour cream 
was produced, selling for a little more 
than $4,000,000 and 9,529,722 pounds 
of butter, valued at $3,240,000, More 
than 10,000,000 pounds of sweet milk 
was bought for making ice cream. 
Pasteurizing plants reported handling 
62,261,983 pounds of milk. The fig- 
ures are from reports received from 
twenty-six creameries, fourty-four 
ice cream plants, and thirty combina- 
tion plants operating in Oklahoma or 
just outside its borders. 
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Lack Of Economic Intelligence 


Manufacturer who has offered prizes to develop economic study in 
public, vocational and trade schools, believes dearth of such knowl- 
edge has endangered the nation’s general welfare many times 


COMPARATIVELY - small 
A percentage of the people of 

the United States make mis- 
takes and do wrong consciously, aware 
that they are doing so. A very much 
larger percentage make mistakes and 
do wrong through ignorance, though 
acting with the best intentions. 

The above is not written with the 
Volstead Act in mind, but the reaction 
of people to this law illustrates the 
point. Many violate this law knowing 
they are doing wrong, but find such 
violation an easy way to make money, 
or a necessity to satisfy their appetites. 
Many others violate the law knowing- 
ly, but with a confident belief that such 
a law is best observed by breaking it. 
The greater part, however, of those 
who break the law do so because ig- 
norant of the real results of such viola- 
tion. 

Doubtless, as the supporters of the 
law claim, nearly all if not all of these 
law breakers are moved to act as they 
do from selfish motives rather than 
from any deep seated desire to pre- 
serve individual liberty from unwar- 
ranted restrictions. Few people make 
mistakes, or do wrong against their 

selfish interests except through ignor- 
ance. We need worry little about dis- 
regard for law on the part of the peo- 
ple of the United States when the law 
expresses the conscience and the will 
of the people. 

When the new Worcester, Mass., 
County Court House was building 
some years ago, the plans showed a 
legend in large letters across the front 
of the building and over the outside 

entrance. It read, Obedience to Law 
is Liberty. The legend is conspicu- 
ously displayed in court houses every- 
where in America. 

When George F. Hoar who was then 
U. S. Senator from Massachusetts, re- 
turned to his home in Worcester, for a 
short vacation from his duties in Wash- 
ington, he was shown the plans and 
asked if he did not like the bold legend 
across the front. 

He replied, that to his mind disobe- 
dience to law was at times the only way 
to secure liberty, and that some of his 
ancestors acted on this belief when they 


By ALVAN T. SIMONDS 
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dumped the tea into Boston Harbor. 
Senator Hoar was then asked to write 
a legend to be placed over the inner 
entrance doors of the court house, and 
he gave them the following. “Here 
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speaketh the conscience of the people, 
restraining individual will.” Both 
legends are in place in the Worcester 
Court House. 

The United States has little to fear 
from lawlessness when the laws ex- 
press the conscience of the entire peo- 
ple, or of the great majority of the 
people. But people lacking intelligence, 
ignorant people, have a conscience and 
a will and these are often expressed 
in law and enforced with more vigor 
than by the intelligent for the more we 
know the less certain, dogmatic and 
arbirtary do we become. An intelli- 
gent conscience and an intelligent will 
are peculiarly necessary in a democ- 
racy. 

The people of the United States 
have realized the necessity for an in- 
telligent electorate, and have encour- 
aged and supported education every- 
where and at all times. Yet in some 
fields we are very ignorant compared 
with other peoples. In art we are chil- 
dren as compared with the French, or 
even the Japanese; in music, we are 
still far behind the Italians; and in 
government we trail the English. 


Our education, while possibly it is 
what American educators claim it to 
be, the best in the world, is still far 
from efficient either in what it teaches, 
or how it teaches. Therefore, the con- 
science and the will of the American 
people is still unenlightened in many 
fields, and the laws expressing this con- 
science and this will are often unwise 
and at time injurious, if not danger- 
ous, to the general welfare. This is 
strikingly true in the laws affecting 
business, including agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing and distribution, and 
in those dealing with taxation. The 
American people are still learning by 
the old, inefficient and costly method of 
trial and error instead of by the method 
of science which collects and classifies 
data and from these derives general 
laws by which it is able to predict fu- 
ture events in the field with which it 
deals. 


The American people have not done 
this in the field of business notwith- 
standing the fact that business sup- 
ports them all and provides for their 
education, their art, their music, their 
recreation and even their religion. A 
very small minority has seen the im- 
portance of such a knowledge, or 
science, and of its conclusions being 
generally understood, respected and 
acted upon. But even among intelli- 
gent business men, the number has 
been altogether too small. The schools, 
outside college classes and a few high 
schools have not even seemed to know 
that such a science existed. One com- 
missioner of education of a great State 
declares, by implication at least, that 
all such school instruction is and would 
be propaganda for selfish interests. 


But business men and labor men are 
awakening to the situation.. The Bur- 
eau of Economic Research is backed by 
all classes and all factions, and is as 
rapidly as possible collecting facts and 
data upon which all agree. Many or- 
ganizations to advance economic knowl- 
edge are being formed. Not all the 
educators are asleep. In greater New 
York, every high school student is re- 
quired to study economics in the senior 
year. The leaders of the National 
Education Association. and of associa- 
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tions in the Middle West, are aware 
of the great gap left in the education 
of our youth. The same is true, we 
understand, of the Pacific Coast. Per- 
haps the effete East will wake up be- 
fore long. The Harvard Bureau of 
Economic Research, Babson’s and 
Brookmire are convincing the business 
men; and such organizations as the 
Taylor Society are demonstrating prac- 
tical results in the business field. 

For many years I have been inter- 
ested in this movement and in helping 
to advance it. No single individual 
can do much, but every one counts; and 
when the number is large enough, the 
movement finally becomes irresistible. 

While education can do much for 
the adult it is most effective with youth 
and with the instructors of youth. 
Therefore, I have focussed my efforts 
to introduce the study of economics 
upon high schools, including vocational 
and trade schools of secondary grade, 
and normal schools. 

In the Fall of 1920, I offered two 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 to be award- 
ed in 1921, for the best essays upon 
“Present Economic Conditions.” The 
contest was open to pupils in the 
schools named above. I wished to get 
information in particular about two 
matters : ; 


(a) How generally economics was 
taught in secondary public schools and 
in normal schools. 

(b) How far such teaching was en- 
abling pupils to foresee the depression 
which was then just coming upon us. 


The results showed that economics 
was given little place in American ed- 
ucation. No one of the essays indi- 
cated that economic conditions in 1920 
were leading us into some of the hard- 
est times that American business has 
ever known. In fact none of the es- 
says conveyed the idea that the science 
of economics could predict, or that it 
was anything but theory dealing with 
the past. 

A few weeks ago, I announced the 
contest for 1923, on the subject—“The 
lack of economic intelligence and some 
of the injuries it has caused to indi- 
vidual and general welfare in the Unit- 
ed States since 1860.” The prizes are 
$1,000 and $500 for the two best es- 
says, and the contest is open to high 
schools, including secondary vocational 
and trade schools, and to normal school 
pupils. Details can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Contest Editor, 478 Main 
St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

The subject is chosen in the belief 
that it will turn the attention of these 
students, and their instructors to par- 
ticulars and to real events instead of to 
general theory that deals only with ab- 
stractions. 


The lack of economic intelligence has 
certainly endangered the general wel- 
fare in the United States many times 
since the Civil War. We have escaped 
the danger at times not by becoming 
more intelligent, but by luck, or fortu- 
itous happenings. Who can say that 
the Free Silver danger was permanently 
overthrown by the intelligence of the 
voters of the United States, rather than 
by the unexpected but timely increase 
in the world’s production of gold? 


Since the Civil War, the Democratic 
party has a few times come into con- 
trol of the national government, just 
as hard times were upon us and the 
party has been promptly rebuked for 
supposedly bringing them on by the loss 
of the next election. In 1920, the 
Republican party won the national 
election, just as the depression of 1921 
was about to break. Following the es- 
tablished custom of the voters of the 
United States, the party has been prop- 
erly rebuked for bringing these hard 
times upon the people. 


Since the Civil War, on an average, 
two years out of every five have been 
hard times. Hard times, revival, boom, 
decline, the cycle from hard times to 
hard times, has taken not less than five 
years and not over seven. Most of the 
people of the United States are as ig- 
norant of the simple facts I have just 
stated, as they are of the causes of the 
cycles and of what part their actions 
play in causing them, in helping on 


the good times and in bringing on the 
bad. 

The teachers of the country are not 
educated to give the proper instruc- 
tion, the ministers do not give it from 
the pulpits, the law makers still be- 
lieve laws can overcome economic 
forces and that general prosperity can 
be made by law, and the large major- 
ity of business men are still unin- 
formed. The business men, however, 
are awake to their need of knowledge 
along this line, and the lack will soon 
be made good. Someone ought to 
devise a way to secure greater economic 
intelligence on the part of the ministers. 
As I am asking for this on the part of 
all the people, no minister need take 
offense at this suggestion. Let me give 
this hint, however, the mind must be 
free from emotion when seeking scien- 
tific truth, or at least from all emotion 
except the joy that comes from seek- 
ing and finding the truth. 

I am afraid we cannot improve the 
economic intelligence of our law mak- 
ers until that of the people who elect 
them is greater. 

The world needs economic wisdom 
to-day more than anything else. An 
economic genius, master also of the 
practical affairs of life, could bring as 
much happiness to the world in the next 
decade as the Kaiser brought misery in 
the last. A general increase in eco- 
nomic intelligence, on the part of all 
the people, will help assure prosperity 
and happiness in all the future. 


Federated Near East Chamber 


The formation of the Federated 
American Chambers of Commerce of 
the Near East has been announced, 
with offices in. New York. This 
Federation is composed of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce for the 
Levant with headquarters at Constan- 
tinople, the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Greece with headquart- 
ers at Athens, and the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Egypt with 
headquarters at Alexandria, The 
purpose of the organization is to en- 
courage trade and commerce between 
the United States and the countries 
of the Near East, including Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine and Persia, The organiza- 
tion already has offices at Constanti- 
nople, Athens and Alexandria, and is 
prepared to furnish trade information 
to exporters and manufacturers and 
to facilitate the development of trade, 
which it is felt will immediately 
develop following the conference at 
Lausanne. 


The officers of the Federated 
American Chambers of Commerce of 
the Near East are: President Lucien 
Irving Thomas, Standard Oil Co. of 
New York; Chairman of the Board, 
James M. Dixon, of the Tobacco 
Products Company; Vice-President, 
J. F. Lucey, of the Lucey Manufac- 
turing Corporation; Treasurer, Neal 
Dow Becker, of the Hammond Type- 
writer Company; Secretary, E. E. 
Pratt, formerly Chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Among the directors are Chester S. 
Allen, of Lockwood, Greene & Co.; 
Ernest Bull, of A. HH? BullvgaaG@ox 
Ernest G. Draper, of the Hills Bros. 
Co.; Philip de Ronde, of the Oriental 
Navigation Co.; W, N. Enstrom, of 
the Irving National Bank; Ernest B. 
Filsinger, of Lawrence & Co.; Donald 
Frothingham, of the American Ex- | 
press Co.; Antony L. Geyelin, of 
Messrs. Geyelin & Co.; A. H. Holli- 
day, of the Jones & Laughlin Steel — 
Co., and E. O. Horner. 
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Research As Aid To The Industry 


Second Annual Meeting of the Copper and Brass Research 
Association brings out the important part played by the organ- 
ization in increased consumption of the metals—officers elected 


T the second annual meeting of 
A the members of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, the 
following were elected directors to 
serve for the ensuing year, the first 
eight menetioned comprising the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: 


R. L. Agassiz, President, Calumet & 
Hecle Mining Co.; Walter Douglas, 
President, Phelps Dodge Corporation; 
C. F. Kelley, President, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co.; Stephen Birch, Presi- 
dent, Kennecott Copper Corporation; 
Chas. Hayden, Vice-President, Chino, 
Utah, Nevada Ray Companies; F. S. 
Chase, President, Chase Rolling Mills; 
Edw. H. Binns, President, C. G. Hus- 
sey & Co.; H. J. Rowland, Sales Man- 
ager, Rome Brass & Copper Co.; J. 
W. Allen, Treasurer, Green Cananea 
Copper Co.; Henry F. Bassett, Presi- 
dent, Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Co.; H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, 
Chile Exploration Co.; F. H. Brownell, 
- Vice-President, American Smelting & 
Refining Co.; J. Parke Channing, Vice- 
President,, Miami Copper Co.; Carl F. 
Dietz, President, Bridgeport Brass Co.; 
B. Goldsmith, President, National 
Brass & Copper Co.; E. O. Goss, 
President, Scovill Mfg. Co.; Robert 
H. Gross, President, the East Butte 
Copper Mining Co.; U. T. Hunger- 
ford, President, U. T. Hungerford 
Brass & Copper Co.; C. V. Jenkins, 
Treasurer, Utah, Chino, Ray Nevada 
Companies ; H. B. Paul, Auditor, Calu- 
met & Arizona Mining Co.; R. M. 
Raymond, Director, United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co.; A. E. Seelig, 
Manager, Michigan Copper & Brass 
Co.; W. Parsons Todd, Manager, 
Sales, Copper Range Co. 

The Directors, at an organization 
meeting elected the following officers: 

President, R. L. Agassiz; Vice- 
Presidents, C. F. Kelley, F. S. Chase, 
E. J. Rowland, Walter Douglas and U. 
T. Hungerford; Treasurer, Stephen 
Birch; Secretary, G. A. Sloan; and 
Manager, William A. Willis. 

In connection with the conclusion of 
the first full year of the Association’s 
activity as an unincorporated, volun- 
tary organization of the Brass and Cop- 
per industries Mr. Agassiz, President 
of the Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation, said: 

“The research and educational work 
of the Copper and Brass Research As- 


sociation has played an important part 
in the rapid growth of consumption of 
brass and copper during the past year 
—for, despite uncertain business con- 
ditions, copper consumption in this 
country is now substantially greater 
than in pre-war years. Having digest- 
ed an unprecedented quantity of war- 
time scrap metal, the industry is now 
in a strong position. 

. “The underlying purpose of this 
whole effort is to develop to the max- 
imum the domestic consumption of the 
metal. Export trade will always be a 
large factor, but it will be possible, we 
believe, to so augment the American 
use of the metals that the varying in- 
dustrial pulse of Europe will be much 
less influential in determining the pros- 
perity of the industry. 

“In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that while the 1922 consumption 
of copper and brass in the building 
industry in this country was about 
150,000,000 pounds (an increase of 
Over 100,000,000 pounds as compared 
with 1921), yet, the potential market 
for copper and brass in the building 
industry is placed at approximately 
650,000,000 pounds annually. 

“The constantly growing domestic 
use of brass, which is only next to the 
electrical industry as a consumer of 
copper, is another helpful factor. 

“The electrical industry, where the 
physical properties of copper are in- 
dispensable, is in reality only in its in- 
fancy. The high cost of fuel, with un- 
certain and expensive transportation, 
are responsible for the growing use 
of electric power generated at central 
points, distribution over wide areas be- 
ing possible economically because of 
copper’s high conductivity. 

“Our plan is to provide through the 
instrumentality of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association a technical 
and advisory service which may be 
freely called upon by users of our 
metals—a service which no one copper 
or brass producer or manufacturer 
could reasonably be expected to under- 
take alone. Already, wide use is be- 
ing made of these facilities. Informa- 
tion has been furnished on the use of 
copper and brass for almost every con- 
ceivable subject, from safety pins to 
locomotive boiler tubes. 

“An important accomplishment has 
been the fact that many of the more 


than 2,000 manufacturers who produce 
articles made of brass or copper have 
taken advantage of the Association’s 
activity to individually advertise their 
products, thus extending the Associa- 
tion’s own educational work. 

“The Association has found a ready 
response all over the country to its 
campaign directed toward eliminating 
waste in industry and in the home by 
the use of non-corrodible metal, a waste 
the size of which was demonstrated by 
a survey conducted by the Association, 
showing that rusted metal in homes 
alone costs home-owners more than 
$600,000,000 annually—about five or 
six times as much as the fire loss.” 

The following are now members of 
the Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation: American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Arizona Commercial Mining Co., 
Braden Copper Co., Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Calumet & Hecle Mining Co., Chile 
Exploration Co., Chino Copper Co., 
Chase Rolling Mills, Chase Metal 
Works, Copper Range Co., Engles 
Copper Co., East (The) Butte Cop- 
per Mining Co., Greene Cananea Cop- 
per Co., Hungerford (U. T.) Brass & 
Copper Co., Hussey (C. G.) & Co., 
Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, Michigan 
Copper & Brass Co., Miami Copper 
Co., Mother Lode Coalition Mines Cae 
National (The) Brass & Copper Co., 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., New 
Cew Cornelia Copper Co., New Eng- 
land Brass Co., North Butte Mining 
Co., Old Dominion Co., Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, Ray Consolidated Copper 
Co., Rome Brass & Copper Co., Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co., Shettuck Arizona Cop- 
per Co., Taunton-New Bedford Cop- 
per Co., United Verde Exten. Mining 
Co., Utah Copper Co., and Utah Con- 
solidated Mining Co. 


The following officers of the Penn- 
sylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association, have just been 
elected: President, Hugh F. Mc- 
Knight, Pittsburgh; Vice-Presidents, 
B, Frank Antrim, Camden, N., Js 
John A, Ditz, Clarion, Pa., and Robert 
Murray, Honesdale, Pa.; Secretary, 
Sharon E. Jones, Pittsburgh; and 
Treasurer, Chas. W. Scarborough, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Before The Immigration Committee 


OURTEEN representatives of 
as many great industries of the 
country appeared before the 

Senate Immigration Committee Feb- 
ruary 20 and demonstrated specifically 
a shortage of labor in some of the 
great producing states. This action 
was in earnest support of the Colt im- 
migration bill which provides mainly 
that the immigration quota be figured 
on the net instead of on the inflexible 
three per cent, and! also that the Sec- 
retary of Labor be given power to 
permit the admission of immigrants in 
excess of the quota, when such neces- 
sity is made clear to him, to meet cer- 
tain industrial requirements. 


James A. Emery, general counsel 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, headed the group of manu- 
facturers. He showed the committee 
that the emergency urge was backed 
by thirty-seven national organizations 
and associations. He said the manu- 
facturers were not opposed to restric- 
tion, but did not believe in prohibition 
of immigration. He declared the 
manufacturers did not maintain that 
there was a general shortage of labor, 
but that there was a decided shortage 
in certain industries, which threatened 
industry as a whole, and it was to 
meet this situation that the present 
measure was drawn and urged. 


Mr. Emery made it clear that the 
United ‘States was dependent in con- 
tinuing reliance on foreign labor for 
development; that up to 1919 the av- 
erage net immigration had grown to 
something more than 925,000 a year; 
but that the war reduced immigration 
to a minimum and we had had only 
one year of considerable immigration 
since. The inevitable result was a 
drain on our industries that could not 
be supplied from native channels and 
had not been met through those chan- 
nels in many years. Our net immigra- 
tion in 1920-1921, the first year of the 
operation of the present law, was only 
6,158 male persons, and the growth 
of our industries had been out of all 
proportion to such net immigration. 
Mr. Emery pointed out the great need 
of common labor to perform the neces- 
sary primary operations before the 
main industry can proceed, and im- 
pressed on the committee the fact that 
if the rough labor is not available then 
there must be a general backing up 
and slowing down of production. 


To show in specific instances how 
immigration restriction is affecting in- 
dustry, there were present: R. M. 
Welch, Youngstown Sheet '& Tube 


Co., Youngstown, O.; Frank W. Nox- 
on, Railway Business ‘Association, 


Philadelphia; W. S. Hays, National - 


Slate Association, Philadelphia; R. C. 
Marshall, Jr., General Manager, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, Washing- 
ton; A. E. McClintock, Commissioner, 
National Founders’ Association, Chi- 
cago; Wilson Compton, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington; R. Van Metre, Joyce 
Watkins Co., Chicago; Thomas Hoope, 
Connecticut Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Middletown, Conn.; Geo. L. 
Markland, American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ ‘Association, 
Harry G. Uhl, National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Washington ; 
Paul V. Keyser, Investment Bankers’ 
Association, Washington; Thomas 
Nelson, Rising & Nelson Slate Co., 
Philadelphia; C. L. Patterson, Nation- 
al A'ssociation Sheet & Tin Plate Man- 
ufacturers, Pittsburgh; and H. S. 
Cleverdon, National Slate Association, 
Philadelphia. 


Gray Silver, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, presented a reso- 
lution outlining the policy of the farm 
bureau, substantially in accord with 
the Colt bill. 


Mr. Marshall told the committee 
there was an actual labor shortage in 
the construction industry; that there 
would be a need for 300,000 more men 
than they were going to have this 
spring. He said the industries did a 
business last year amounting to be- 
tween $5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,- 
ooo, and that it promised to go ahead 
of that figure if they could obtain a 
sufficient labor supply. He said the 
situation faced was appalling; and 
that last fall the contractors had been 
forced into the necessity of robbing 
one another for their help. 


Senator Colt, chairman of the com- 
mittee, asked if construction was held 
back because of inability to get labor. 
Mr. Marshall stated that was true; that 
he had recently come from Los An- 
geles where three hundred contractors 
said they did not see how their am- 
bitious program for the spring could 
be carried out. Mr. Marshall showed 
how the supply had been held down in 
certain crafts, as the plasterers, for in- 
stance, who in 1910 had 14 apprentices 
to the thousand; but in 1920 had cut 
them down to 10.4 per thousand. He 
said according to the normal develop- 
ment there should be to-day 34 to the 
thousand. 

Mr. Welch said there was a short- 
age of common labor not only in his 


Philadelphia ; 


particular mills but in the section. 
This was reflected in the labor above 
common. He said they did not have 
sufficient men and would be compelled 
to retard production unless the labor 
was forthcoming; they could not ask 
their men to step back into a previous 
status. 


Mr. Patterson said the sheet and tin 
plate industry had now 668 hot mills; 
that they employed last November 53,- 
200 men and that they needed 2,700 
more men to keep up with present 
orders. They could run full capacity 
for a year but would have to have 
10,000 more men to do so. 


Mr. McClintock said there were 700 
founders in his association and that 
the industry called for 75 per cent 
rough labor and 25 per cent skilled or 
semi-skilled. They were operating 
only 65 per cent of tonnage capacity. 
He said telegrams had been received 
from twenty points recently, stating 
that while some of them had suffi- 
cient men at present many were short 
and more would be short as soon as 
the men went to outdoor work. 


Mr, Hays showed that in the slate 
industry, while they had 80,000 men 
at rough work in 1910, the number had 
been reduced to 40,000 in 1920. Many 
of their old men had drifted into other 
industries where pay was higher and 
living more attractive in milder clim- 
ates. 

Mr. Noxon said there was a short- 
age in the railway business. He said 
replies to a questionnaire had devel- 
oped a shortage of 31,000 men and if 
the same ratio were applied to all 
the members of the association there 
would, be a shortage of 255,000 men. 
This condition prevailed during win- 
ter and undoubtedly there would be 
need for 300,000 men in the spring. 

F. H. Kincutt, representing the 
Immigration Restriction League, ap- 
peared in rebuttal of the claims of the 
manufacturers. He favored further 
restriction and tried to show that | 
there was no such shortage as claimed. 
He made several bitter statements 
against certain types of immigrants, 
which prompted Senator Colt to say 
that it would be too bad to permit 
the committee to be swayed by preju- 
dice instead of fact; that it was dan- 
gerous to discuss the situation in 
terms of a superior people; but that 
the problem should be considered with 
equal justice to all. 
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Common Labor Growing Uncommon 


Increased demands of developing industries, higher standards 
of living, new industries and positions, have dipped heavily 
into the steadily decreasing supply of the unskilled labor ranks 


) HERE is my wandering lab- 
W orer to-night? Is he a chauf- 


feur, a clerk, working in a 
radio, aeroplane or an automobile plant 
or one of those new industries stimu- 
lated by that great industry? Such 
are the queries of many employers who 
are seeking to fill the gap in their or- 
ganizations formerly filled by the so- 
called common laborer. As one slate 
producer put it before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration, “We have only 
two men left we could call common 
laborers. And none have come to the 
quarries since 1914. The present im- 
migration laws do not attract or bring 
into this country the men who are 
ready to take up the shovel in our 
quarries, the hoe on the farm or the 
wheelbarrow in the steel mills, and sim- 
ilar manual labor jobs. 

We hear of the shortage of certain 
skilled trades but this can be met and 
is being met constructively in many lo- 
calities and industries. Progressive 
employers and labor leaders realize it 
is their responsibility to attract boys 
into the trades, guarantee them steady 
employment and see that they are prop- 
erly trained so that at the end of the 
indenture period the boy comes out as 
a fully qualified craftsman. The help- 
ers class, or men between the ages of 
21 and 28, learn trades quickly and 
should not be overlooked in any train- 
ing program. 

But the census figures of 1920 as 
compared to 1910 are interesting bar- 
ometers of our growth and develop- 
ment. In that decade new industries 
have sprung into major proportions. 
As such they are requiring many men 
formerly available for unskilled labor 
work. Other industries like cement, 
paint and varnish, chemicals and allied 
industries, are codperatively develop- 
ing their potential markets, thereby 
constantly requiring more and more 
men. 

The grim harvester, death, and nor- 
mal unavoidable causes of withdrawals 
cuts a deep hole each year into the sup- 
ply of any trade or class of labor. 

Weighing these factors together with 
the known status of available immi- 
grants, it becomes a problem for Con- 
gress, the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
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Commerce, Interior and Labor in co- 
operation with industrial leaders to 
devise a constructive immigration pol- 
icy. Such a policy must be predicated 
on the fundamental of an adequate 
supply of labor to meet the needs of the 
country without jeopardizing our stan- 
dards of citizenship, health or living. 
It requires restrictions but a flexible 
interpretation of immigration ideals 
and a desire to keep the door always 
open for the right kind of immigra- 
tion. 

We want American Industry to con- 
tinue to develop and grow. We want 
to encourage the right sort of immi- 
grants to come here so long as they 
may enjoy the fruits of their honest 
labor, become Americanized and enter 
gainful occupations without reducing 
employment of our present citizens. 

Coué has given us a happy slogan 
for sane living and reduction of our 
mentally exaggerated ailments and dif- 
ficulties. It is no disgrace for any man 
to labor. Theodore Roosevelt was the 


best example of what hearty exercise, 
outdoor effort could do to build up a 
frail lad into a real man. It would be 
a great economic advance for our land 
if “Every lad in every home should 
learn at least one trade.” His eco- 
nomic independence would thereby be 
established. There are always odd 
jobs at most basic trades even in the 
hardest times. 

Just as a doctor first learns the full 

profession before specializing, so 
should labor leaders agree on basic 
trades which could always provide 
work for those in them. In the larger 
centers there could be the highly spe- 
cialized divisions of such trades. 
_ For example, in the building trades 
instead of nineteen to twenty-five or 
more trades there really are only about 
six to eight basic ones. Teach every 
lad one of these and let him do the 
specialty afterward he likes best and is 
most adept at. 

No one wants to see labor exploited. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Groups showing more than 9% increase in male persons in 
gainful occupations during last census decade 








LABOR OCCUPATIONS 


: : 1910 1920 
Laborers Autom@pile Pactories .........0..00. 15,644 80,874 
Chemical and Allied Industries....... 39,711 70,004 
Cigar and Tobacco Factories........ 11,436 21,295 
Food “GREEeR Poe ee ro eo kee 75,091 143,307 
Iron and Steel Industries............ 476,801 717,022 
Petrole@@ieeaneriés us... ce... II,I51 “31,566 
Rubbegeeemeeteet o0 ott eee ae oa as 12,224 47,51 5 
AA Garages ......... oe sare eee 4,462 31,339 
Semi-skilled | Automobile Factories .............. 20,243 108,376 
Operators Chemical and Allied Industries...... 17,158 32,072 
Iron andesteel\Industries ........... 345,483 632,161 
RAGHCUIS 1 si - > > - CMU Arale a catelainta's ere vn 6 45,752 284,006 
Garage Keepers and Managers..................00. 5,256 41,944 
Glerks: notin Stores . Gamer. cae ss oe heels see 597,833 1,015,742 
Janitors and! Sextons twee s oan de ac lelacc cw hie'd ob vis 91,629 149,590 
Agents, canvassers and collectors..............0.00. 96,325 159,941 
Cal, Mine. Operatives saietia nck vis a5. 4 5% 4 ose v's us 613,519 732,441 
Dil fand (sas: Well Opergeieate ads at eens <5 oc a eee «2 29,580 90,297 

Groups showing decreases or heavy losses 

ee OCCUPATIONS agi 1920 

ar CIALIVES |. SRRRUEMICURRa ier cls «ciate sicieieure ee «| oe ; ,08. 
eee ¥ Building and General or Common... Ea hors 
Aericuitiral Pursuits eeeemvess |. Oy. bev ewes ss 10,851,581 9,869,030 
BricksandyStone : Masomsmapmayrenis si fake « + cide vis oe wishes 169,387 131,257 
Rooters\angd. olaters. Cemmmieasun ds tawwey «hss aes 14,078 11,378 


Carriage and Hack Driven... 54. 
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Healthy Business Improve- 
ment 


OUBTERS and scoffers at the 

steady and stable improvement 
in business will have a difficult time 
in discounting the good news from the 
general business world within the last 
fortnight when unusually fine show- 
ings were made. 

The Anaconda Copper Company de- 
clared a dividend of 75 cents a share. 
This is the first dividend paid by the 
company since the latter part of 1920. 

The Coco-Cola Company declared an 
extra dividend of 50 cents a share on 
the common stock in addition to the 
regular dividend of $1.50 a share. 

Copper metal prices reached a new 
high for the current movement with 
large sales being reported at 1634 cents 
a pound. 

The Standard Oil Company of Ken- 
tucky declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1 a share. Recently the company de- 
clared a stock dividend of 66% per 
cent. The rate on the old stock was 
$5 a share annually, so the dividend 
ordered represents a large increase in 
disbursements. 

The Buffalo and Susquehanna Rail- 
road declared an extra dividend of 2% 
per cent on the common stock in ad- 
dition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent. 


Zinc prices were increased to 7% 
cents per pound, the highest since Oc- 
tober, 1920. . 

The United States Steel Corporation 
and independent producers announced 
an increase in tin plate prices and on 
sheets. The latter increase amounted 
to from $3 to $6 a ton. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co. an- 
nounced that their February sales 
were approximately 50 per cent larger 
than in February of last year. 

It became known that freight car 
loadings of the Atchison system a 
week ago were more than 26 per cent 
ahead of the same week last year. 

Freight car loadings of the Penn- 
sylvania system, it was announced, 
totalled 24,824 in the first six months 
of 1923, an increase of nearly 18 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
last year. 


There was a further advance in raw 
silk prices with quotations at $9 a 
pound. 

The quotation of May cotton on the 
New York Cotton Exchange crossed 
30 cents a pound, the highest figure 
in many months. 

It became known that in the first 
half of the current month freight car 
loadings of the Great Northern Rail- 
way increased 17 per cent over the 
same period of last year. 

The Erie Railroad announced that 
it is handling the largest sustained 
traffic in its history. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Company 
let it become known that demand for 
new engines is so urgent that the man- 
agement is increasing the output as 
rapidly as possible and hopes to at- 
tain 100 per cent operations by July 
1. The output is now at 85 per cent of 
capacity, with $70,000,000 of unfilled 
business on the books, 

Then, aside from numerous favor- 
able industrial annual reports, the 
Southern Railway announced that 
gross earnings this year to date show 
an increase of 25 per cent. 

The Reading Railroad announced 
that its gross earnings in January in- 
creased 59 per cent, while net earn- 
ings were nearly five times larger than 
in January of last year. 

The Illinois Central Railway for 
January reported an increase of 31 per 


MARCH 


cent in gross earnings and an increase 


of $1,302,000 or 82 per cent in net. 
The Southern Pacific System re- 


ported for the same month an increase 


of 14 per cent in gross earnings and 


an increase of $1,400,000 or 96 per 


cent in net. 





Whence Comes The Labor 


66 Wik should the great Western 
country see its harvest rotting 


in the fields for want of common labor 


when 400,000 Italians are idle in 
Italy?” asks Judge Manton of the 


United States Circuit Court of Ap-— 


peals. That same question might well 
be applied to many industries in the 
country, as was clearly shown- by the 
manufacturing groups that appeared 
before the Congressional committees 
on immigration the past month. 
Groundless fears of well-meaning per- 
sons, backed by statements of radical 


agitators, have sought to make it ap- 


pear that there is plenty of labor in 
the country; but such claims are not 
backed with information as to where 
that labor is to be obtained. 
Manufacturers, contractors and 
builders have told members of Con- 
gress that they were compelled last 
fall to induce labor to leave one job 
for another, by offering higher pay; 
have told them that there is at pres- 
ent need for many thousands more 
common laborers; have told them that 


the coming open country season will 
call for half a million more men than 


can be obtained in one or two lines 
alone. Yet in the face of this, some 
of the Congressional interrogators 
have asked why this country should 


not prevent the foreigners from com- 


ing here and allow the jobs to go to 
the American-born youth. That ques- 


tion has answered itself for genera- 
And the answer must be ap- 


tions. 
parent to any well-informed man who 
has travelled his own country with his 
eyes and mind open. The native-born 
youth will not go to the heavier-work 
jobs; his talents have been attracted 
to the many new industries calling for 
a mechanical turn of mind, like the 
automobile, radio, telephone, phono- 
graph and so on. We shall always be 
compelled to recruit our rough labor 


: 
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from other countries, and that the 
situation is growing as a menace is 
very well indicated in the statistics of 
the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration for the last six months of 1922. 
In that period 39,496 laborers were 
admitted to the United States. In the 
same time 23,427 alien laborers went 
back to Europe. The net gain to this 
country in immigrant labor was 16,069 
in six months or an average of about 
eighty-eight laborers a. day, as against 
an average of more than 2,500 a day 
during the period from 1914 to 1919. 

A building program has _ been 
planned for this country of five thou- 
sand million dollars, for houses, fac- 
tories, shops, schools, churches, thea- 
tres, etc., as soon as construction costs 
become something approaching fair. 
The lack of rough labor is holding up 
a large part of these operations; and 
the situation will grow worse as the 
summer season opens drawing thou- 
sands and thousands of men into the 
country work. Yet in the face of 
these facts there has been an effort 
in Congress even to shut off almost 
completely the labor coming from 
Italy and other European countries. 
The only place we will obtain the men 
to work on the railroads, dig the 
ditches, and do similar work, is in 
Europe. 





Crowded With Automobiles 


HE United States has 84 per cent 
of the world’s supply of motor 
vehicles (passenger cars and trucks), 
according to a count just made by the 
Department of Commerce. New York 
State at that rate contains more auto- 
mobiles than all of Europe. 
Including trucks, as the department 
does, there is one motor car in the 
United States to every eight and one- 
half persons. New York State runs 
close to the national average in this 
respect, though a little behind it. In 
New York the ratio is one car to 
slightly more than eight and one-half 
persons. The great city population 
served by nickel-fare transportation 
gets along with fewer automobiles per 
thousand people than the farming dis- 
_ tricts require. Moreover it has no 
room to put up many more cars if it 
had them. 


In the number of motor cars in re- 
lation to the mileage of hard surfaced 
roads, New York State is far ahead of 
the nation as a whole. Records com- 
piled in 1916 showed that there was 
287,000 miles of surfaced roadway in 
the country, 18,000 miles in New York 
State. The State Motor Vehicle Bu- 
reau said recently that at the close 
of the year 1922 there were 1,225,000 
motor cars, including trucks, in the 
State. Taking the 1916 road figures 
as a basis, it appears that in the United 
States there are forty-six cars to each 
mile of improved road, while in this 
State there are sixty-six. New York 
State, with one-sixtieth of the area 
of the continental United States, has 
not quite one-sixteenth of the improved 
roads of the country but more than 
one-tenth of the country’s motor cars. 

If a similar comparison could be 
made on the basis of the cost of gar- 
age space, New York would far out- 
distance all other States. For more 
than half the population and more than 
half the motor cars in the State are 
in New York City, despite the extreme 
street congestion and the difficulty of 
obtaining storage room. 





Air Freight Here And In 
France 


HE Bankers Trust Company has 
aB secured through its department of 
foreign information _ statistics of 
French commercial aviation in 1922 
which show a remarkable growth in 
the use of airplanes as freight car- 
riers. In 1921 French commercial air- 
planes carried 366,278 pounds of 
freight. Last year they carried 
1,165,260 pounds. 

A comparison of the activities of 
French commercial airmen with those 
of American air carriers by no means 
shows as much to our disadvantage as 
popular opinion might imagine. In 
every respect except in the amount of 
freight carried American commercial 
aviation is more active. If the rec- 
ords of the United States Air Mail 
Service are included in the comparison 
this disparity becomes even more no- 
ticeable. 

In 1921 American commercial avia- 
tors flew 2,907,245 miles. In that year 
the French covered 1,459,142 miles, 
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and last year their total mileage was 
still 710,405 less than ours in 1921. 
The distance covered by the air mail 
service in 1921 would add more than 
1,000,000 miles to the American total. 

In 1921 American commercial avia- 
tors carried 122,512 passengers. The 
French carried only 9,427 and last 
year only 14,397. American airmen 
made 130,736 flights in 1921, as against 
6,221 by the French. 





SUPPOSE 


Suppose the labor unions, as rep- 
resented by President Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
should have their own way in Amer- 

What would labor 
What would it mean 
Mr. Gompers helps us to 


ica to-morrow. 
get out of it? 
to labor? 
answer in part through his testi- 
mony before the Lockwood commit- 
tee of the New York Legislature. 
* %* # Labor, according to Mr. 
Gompers, would find itself in this 
position: 

No man could work for a living 
without joining a labor union. 

No 
if the 

No 


union if the union wanted to expel 


man could join a labor union 
union did not want him. 
man could remain in a labor 


him. 
No 


learn 


man would be allowed to 
a trade without the union’s 
permission. 

No man could get such permission 
if the union decided there were 
enough men in that trade. 

There would be no legal redress 
for employers who were injured or 
ruined by strikes due to quarrels be- 
tween unions. 

Unions could sell permits to men 
who wished to work for a living. 

Unions could not be compelled to 
keep books to stop the theft of union 
funds by union officials. 

Unions could injure either private 
or public interests with impunity. 

Unions would not be compelled 
to respect wage contracts, but em- 
ployers could. 
the 
ployer to destroy any part of his 


Unions could compel em- 


product and reproduce it under 
union rules at his own expense. 

Union men would not testify to 
anything that might help an em- 
ployer in a dispute with a union. 

There would be no law to regu- 
late unions, or to correct union 
abuses, and the unions would stand 
at all times above the law. 


—‘‘Detroit Saturday Night.” 
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The Charles A. Coffin Foundation 


HE General Electric Company, 

: by action of its board of direc- 

tors has set aside a fund of 
$400,000, to be known as the “Charles 
A. Coffin Foundation,” the income 
from which, approximately $20,000 
per year, will be available for en- 
couraging and rewarding service in 
the electrical field by giving prizes to 
its employes, recognition to lighting, 
power and railway companies for im- 
provement in service to the public and 
fellowships to graduate students and 
funds for research work at technical 
schools and colleges. 

This action, according to an official 
statement by Gerard Swope, president 
of the General Electric Company, is an 
expression of appreciation felt by its 
directors for Mr. Coffin’s great work, 
not only for the General Electric Com- 
pany from which he severed active 
leadership last May, but also for the 
entire electrical industry, “And with 
the desire to make this appreciation 
enduring and constructive,’ Mr. 
Swope said, “as Mr. Coffin’s life and 
work have been, the board of directors 
of this company created on his retire- 
ment and now desire to announce the 
Charles A. Coffin Foundation.” 

The foundation will be controlled 
and administered by a foundation 
committee appointed by the board. 
This committee, within the limits of 
the purposes for which the foundation 
is created, will have power to change 
the conditions applicable to the distri- 
bution of the fund and the amounts 
for each particular purpose. 

The committee purposes to distrib- 
ute the income of the foundation as 
follows: 

First—Eleven thousand dollars in 
prizes for the most signal contribution 
by employes of the General Electric 
Company toward the increase of its 
efficiency or progress in the electrical 
art. Particularly the prizes are to fur- 
ther encourage suggestions from work- 
men. With each prize the company 
will give a certificate of award. Fore- 
men’s prizes are to be awarded for the 
best department, taking into account 
its appearance, efficiency of operation 
and conditions which add to the better 
conduct of the work and welfare of 
the employes. 

Second—A gold medal, to be known 
as the “Charles A. Coffin Medal,” will 
be awarded annually to the public util- 
ity operating company within the 
United States which, during the year, 
has made the greatest contribution 
toward increasing the advantages of 
the use of electric light and power for 


the convenience and well being of the 
public and the benefit of the industry. 
The company receiving the medal will 
also receive $1,000 for its employes’ 
benefit or similar fund. 

Third—A gold medal, to be known 
as the “Charles A. Coffin Medal,” will 
be awarded annually to the electric 
railway company in the United States 
which, during the year, has made the 
greatest contribution toward increas- 
ing the advantages of electric trans- 
portation for the convenience and well 
being of the public and the benefit of 
the industry. The company receiving 
this medal will also receive $1,000 for 
its employes’ benefit or similar fund. 


Fourth—Five thousand dollars is to 
be awarded annually for fellowships 
to graduates of American colleges and 
technical schools who, by the charac- 
ter of their work, and on the recom- 
mendation of the faculty of the 
institution where they have studied, 
could with advantage continue their 
research work either here or abroad; 
or some portion of all of the fund may 
be used to further the research work 
of any of the colleges or technical 
schools in the United States, The 
fields in which these fellowships and 


funds for research work are to be 


awarded are electricity, physics, physi- 
cal chemistry. 


Budgeting For Business 


The necessity for budgeting as a 
means of business control is strongly 
emphasized by the Fabricated Produc- 
tion Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in a 
pamphlet which it has just issued for 
the practical use of the business man. 

The pamphlet carries the title : ““Bud- 
geting for Business Control.” Some 
of the advantages of budgeting, as set 
forth by the department, are given as 
follows : 

I. Everyone in the establishment 
will have a definite goal for attainment. 

2. Sales and production plans can 
be coordinated with financial resources. 

3. More continuous operation and 
greater regularity of employment can 
be provided. 

4. Products, processes and equip- 


ment can be standardized. 

Costs can be used for purposes 
of control rather than as historical in- 
formation. 

6. Reduction of waste will be en- 
couraged by the maintenance of better 
balanced inventories, by instituting 
wage payments based upon results, by 
definitely assigning responsibility for 
expenditures. 

7. Taken in conjunction with the 
business cycle, the budget will give 
warning when to be cautious and the 
cue to go forward with manufacturing 
plans. 

8. At all times, the budget serves 
as a measuring stick to compare actual 
performances with promises and stand- 
ards, showing not only what may be 
done but what should be done. 


Pittsburgh Builders’ Show 


The Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange 
has made arrangements to hold a 
building show at the Motor Square 
Garden, Pittsburgh, in the month of 
March. 


This show will be conducted entirely 
by the management of the Builders’ 
Exchange and should not be confused 
with other shows or enterprises con- 
ducted by promotors. 


All kinds of building material and 
various forms of construction will be 
shown. This will give the prospective 
building owner an opportunity never 
previously enjoyed in Pittsburgh of 
viewing under one roof, an exhibition 
of all classes of materials used in the 
erection and construction of buildings. 


_ It is proposed further to show the 
inexperienced the proper method of 


procedure to secure a home, both in 
what to do and what to avoid, the 
purchase of real estate, securing a 
loan, the selection of an architect, the 
proper method of selecting bidders 
and awarding contracts, how to select 
decorations and the laying out and 
planting of a garden and lawn. E. M, 
Tate, Secretary of the Pitstburgh 
Builders’ Exchange is managing direc- 
tor of the show and the Executive 
Committee is John P. Eichleay of 
John Eichleay, Jr. Co., builders and 
house movers, chairman; Frank C. 
Hoffman, of Hoffman Lumber Co., 
Treasurer; A. Q. Starr, of Houston 
Bros. Co., dealers in builders supplies, 
and W. S. Wing, Eastern Sales Mana- 
ger of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co., all members of the Builders’ Ex- 
change. 
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Permanent Industrial Exposition 


Newark will erect great structure in the heart of the city for 
year-round buying and selling—Project endorsed by the City 
‘Commission, the governing body, and by business and civic groups 
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By ARTHUR OLIVER 


Director, Permanent Industrial Exposition of Newark 


HE value of the exposition as a 

buying and selling medium, a 
; means of expanding business 
for manufacturers, has been demon- 
strated by centuries of experience. 
In the old tales of travelers we read 
of the wonders of the fairs at Nijni- 
Novgorod, Russia, and in the historic 
industrial cities of Germany, France, 
Italy and other European countries. 
In the Orient the “selling fair” is a 
time-honored institution. 

Now that America has developed the 
exposition or fair or a more exten- 
sive scale than ever before, she has 
taken up, as its lost-word expression, 
the “permanent” industrial exposition. 
In a number of our progressive indus- 
trial communities such institutions are 
now being: organized or have been in 
progress of development during recent 
years. 

It is well to get clearly in mind, at 
the outset, the strictly modern idea of 
the “permanent” industrial exposition. 
First, it is not merely an exposition, 
but a buying and selling center. Sec- 
ond, it is not an event of a week or 
two, like the merchandise fairs in New 
York and Chicago or the Silk Show, 
_ but a place of year-round activity. 


As the latest type of a modern idea, 
the permanent Industrial Exposition 
of Newark will go even farther than 
this. It will furnish, under one roof, 
salesrooms, showrooms and_ offices, 
where exhibiting manufacturers may, 


if they so desire, have as much pri-’ 


vacy as in isolated locations. Fur- 
thermore, it will provide facilities for 
comfort and convenience which will 
give something like a club atmosphere 
and thus make it a pleasant place to 
do business in, as well as to visit. 


This institution will be national in 
scope; that is, its facilities will be 
available for the manufacturers of the 
United States. Located in the Metro- 
politan area, thirty minutes from 
Broadway, it will be a place which the 
world’s buyers who visit the New 
York district can scarcely afford to 
overlook. Newark itself is rapidly de- 
veloping as an industrial city, produc- 
ing even now, per capita of population, 
a larger variety of manufactured arti- 


cles than any other city in the United 
States. It stands eleventh among 


American cities in the total value of 
its industrial output. 
In the year of its 250th birthday 
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anniversary, 1916, the City of Newark 
bought a tract of property on its 
principal thoroughfare, Broad street, 
opposite Lincoln Park and just at the 
turn of the Lincoln Highway, as the 
finest available site for a municipal 
memorial building. This project was 
abandoned and the tract was held for 
some large development. Last July 
it was purchased at auction by the 
exposition company. 

The tract has a frontage of 309 feet 
on Broad street, 200 on Pennington 
street and 309 on Elder place in the 
rear. Here will be erected a six-story 
building, to cover the entire plot. It 
will be of steel and concrete, with brick 
and limestone facades. Architectur- 
ally, it will be of a dignified and im- 
posing character. In cubic-foot con- 
tent it will be the largest building in 
Newark. 

Intended as it is for exposition pur- 
poses, it will be distinctively, in all its 
features and arrangements, an exposi- 
tion building. There will be a grand 
central court with more than 60,000 
square feet of floor space, surrounded 
by a paneled glass roof which will 


flood the interior with daylight. 
Around this court will rise arches 
supporting tiers of balconies on each 
floor. Extending along these balcon- 
ies will be the salesroom or showroom 
fronts, like store fronts on a village 
street. 

In the entire building there will be 
about 700 exhibit spaces. These will 
be in units of 16 by: 16 feet in floor 
dimensions. Every one will have 
direct approach from court, balcony or 
corridor. Exhibitors may take indi- 
vidual units or combine them into 
suites, with salesrooms, showrooms 
and offices. It will also be possible to 
have a showcase or*wall display, as a 
silent salesman. 

Spaces for automobile displays, 
machinery or industrial processes will 
be available in the central court. Sec- 
tions of the building will be reserved 
for certain lines of industry. 

In accompanying illustrations are 
shown the Broad street front of the 
building, the central court and the 
main floor plan, which in every 
respect, except the exhibit spaces in 
the court, is typical of all the floors 
above except the sixth. The small 
circular spaces near each end of the 
court represent ornamental fountains. 

From the corners of each floor are 
diagonal approches providing access to 
the court and balconies and affording 
along their entire length a vista of the 
spacious interior of the building. All 
stairways are enclosed in fire-proof 
walls. 

Entering the foyer at the main en- 
trance, the visitor will find himself in 
the big distributing center of the 
building, with the grand stairways and 
high-speed elevators to take him to 
the upper floors. In the foyer will be 
a reference desk, telephone booths, 
telegraph office, check rooms, superin- 
tendent’s office and directories of the 
building. Ample receiving room, stor- 
age and freight elevator facilities will 
be provided for the handling of goods. 
On each floor will be distributing 
rooms and work rooms, where ex- 
hibits will be set up in such shape as 
may be desired before being placed in 
showrooms. 

Features of especial interest have 
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been provided for the sixth or top 
floor. Here there will be a manufac- 
turers’ club, with retiring rooms, 
smoking rooms, council rooms and an 
entertainment hall with a_ seating 
capacity of about 500. On the same 
floor there will be a restaurant, cafe- 
teria, private dining rooms and a 
kitchen equipped to handle 700 persons 
at one time. There will also be in the 
building a library and reading room, 
dressing rooms, baths, carpenter shop, 
electrical shop and other facilities and 
conveniences to make the institution 
complete within itself. 

Such an institution as this would 
not be thoroughly equipped without 
wireless. This important feature is to 
be provided for by one of the most 
powerful radio transmission stations 
in the country, with a radius ranging 
from 600 miles normal radiophone 
transmission to a maximum of 3,000 
miles by radio telegraph, thus touch- 
ing points as far away as Cuba, 
South America and the Pacific Coast. 

Radio is also to be featured in the 
exhibits. Applications for space are 
being received from manufacturers of 
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tour of Europe, where he made a per- 
sonal survey of expositions. He 
brought back many ideas which are to 





Louis V. Aronson 
President of the Exposition 
be incorporated in the architect’s plans. 
These are now in their final draft. As 
soon as they are passed upon, working 
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land, in Denmark and_ elsewhere. 
There is serious talk of using the great 
exposition building in Paris as a home 
for a permanent industrial exposition. 

It is worthy of note that the Perma- 
nent Industrial Exposition of Newark 
has been endorsed by the Newark City 
Commission, the governing body of the 
city; the Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce, the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce and by numerous civic 
organizations. It has been taken up 
by the City of Newark as in a large 
sense a Civic enterprise, one which will 
be of great benefit to the community. 
The general public is codperating to 
make it a success. 

“We have gone far enough to know 
that our project is bound to be a suc- 
cess,” says Mr. Aronson, “While we 
have made no special effort to get 
exhibitors, we have had a sufficient 
number of applications to justify us in 
the belief that when we open our 
building we shall have 100 per cent 
occupancy. My _ observations in 
Europe convince me that the perma- 
nent exposition will prove to be the 
most productive and successful method 








radio equipment of all kinds. New- 
ark, as is well known, is one of the 
most important centers of radio 
activity, and this is one reason why the 
exposition is to develop radio as one 
of the prime features of its activities. 

Europe, as well as America, has 
contributed ideas to the development 
of this big project. Louis V. Aronson, 
president of the exposition and also of 
the Art Metal Works of Newark, 
recently returned from a six weeks’ 


Broad Street front of the Exposition Building 


drawings and specifications will be pre- 
pared and construction will begin. 
On his foreign tour, Mr. Aronson 
visited Paris, Lyons, Leipzig, Vienna, 
London and other points where annual 
or semi-annual expositions are held. 
He showed his plans to the representa- 
tives of these expositions, and they 
were deeply impressed by them. 
Buildings for permanent industrial 
expositions are being erected, or about 
to be erected, at Leipzig, in Switzer- 


of stimulating trade between the 
manufacturer and buyer. By provid- 
ing a year-round buying and selling 
center in a convenient location and 
with a large variety of lines to choose 
from, we shall make it possible for 
merchants to save time and expense in 
sending their buyers to isolated show- 
rooms in different locations. 

“Before’ selecting the site for our 
building, we made a survey of the 
entire metropolitan area. It seemed 
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to us that the Newark location was 
the best available, not merely because 
of the character of the property, but 
because in traffic facilities Newark is 
excelled by few cities on the American 
seaboard, and because of our close 
proximity to New York.” 

An up-to-date system of service is to 
be maintained, free of cost to exhibi- 
tors. This will include departments 
of publicity and advertising, a domestic 
trade bureau and a foreign trade 
bureau. In his European tour, Mr. 
Aronson came into contact with repre- 
sentatives of some of the biggest mer- 
cantile institutions there. They as- 
sured him that they would send to the 
Newark exposition all of their buyers 
who visit New York. He also received 
promises from European expositions 
and chambers of commerce that they 
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Main Floor plan 


would have representatives at the 
opening of the exposition. 

“Europe’s interest in the permanent 
industrial exposition,” says Mr. Aron- 
son, “is instanced by the fact that, ac- 
cording to officers of the company in 
control of the Permanent Industrial 
Exposition of Leipzig, all the space in 
their building has been engaged, 
although the foundation had not been 
laid at the time I was there. They 
also said that the plan of having a 
big variety of exhibits under one roof 
appealed strongly to visiting buyers, 
as they thus saved the time and weari- 
ness of wandering around among ex- 
hibits scattered throughout the city.” 

At the offices of the Permanent 
Industrial Exposition, 36 Park place, 
Newark, many inquiries concerning 
the character and progress of the 
undertaking have come in from expo- 
sition managers and chambers of 
commerce in different parts of the 
country. Eyes seem to be focused on 
Newark, with the idea of emulating 
her example if she meets with the suc- 
cess she fully expects. 


Home And City Beautiful Fair 


N American Exposition Fair will 
take place on the Million-Dol- 
lar Pier, Atlantic City, from 

June 16 to September 8. The affair is 
to be given under the auspices of the 
American Home and City Beautiful 
Association with the two-fold object of 
encouraging the use of articles of 
American manufacture and education 
of the people of the United States in 
home and city beautification. 

The exposition has been arranged 
partly in response to the desire of 
American manufacturers to focus at- 
tention on their products, and partly at 


the recommendation of many interested 
in better home and city development 
and who see the possibilities of edu- 
cating the public to higher standards 
through proper exhibitions of improved 
methods conducive to betterments in 
the home and municipality. 

The exhibit will be devoted to eight 
principal groups with allied classifica- 
tions, as follows: Public and private 
buildings, materials, equipments and 
furnishings; the garden, seeds, acces- 
sories and supplies; art, sculpture and 
ornaments; musical instruments and 
reproducers; The City Beautiful, em- 


bracing municipal improvements, hy- 
giene, sanitation and accident preven- 
tion; pure food products, confections 
and beverages; recreation, athletics, 
resorts and travel information to boost 
the “Seeing America First”? movement; 
and an important section will be de- 
voted to “Wireless Wonders,” showing 
radio in all practical amplifications. 
To show contrast in modern and an- 
cient civilization there will be a mod- 
ern “Home Beautiful,” and a “House 
of the Ancients,” as an example of a 
contemporary type of residence in the 
days of the Egyptian Pharoah Tut- 
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Ankh-Amen. The modern home will 
be in charge of an up-to-date economic 
hostess, with assistants, to tell the vis- 
itors how to make their homes more 
beautiful ,while the “House of the 
Ancients,” will be presided over by an 
equally modern miss, but who will be 
dressed in a most striking adaption of 
an Egyptian costume. 

Not only model types of houses will 
be shown, but model streets, gardens, 
promenades and good roads will be ex- 
hibited. 

In keeping with the vacation spirit 
many novel decorations and entertain- 
ment features will be carried out, such 


Bits of News 
About 


Men in [Industry 





Frederick Franz, who, for the past 
four years, was chief engineer of the 
Terminal Engineering Co., manufac- 
turers of the TEC truck, which is 
designed for combined indoor and out- 
door service in connection with rail- 
roads, shipping and industrial plants, 
has established an engineering office 
at 27 Warren street, New York City, 
for the purpose of solving special prob- 
lems of engineering relating to labor 
saving machinery for industrial plants. 


Pottsville Belt Company, which felt 
the effects of the anthracite coal mine 
suspension last summer, is again mak- 
ing full time supplying belts for use 
at the larger collieries. 


Shellac and other coatings will be 
manufactured by the Lasco Company, 
Baltimore, Md., incorporated by Louis 
A. Stabler and associates, the capital 
being $1,000,000. 


General chemical products will be 
manufactured by the Chlorophen 
Chemical Company, Elkins, W. Va., 
to be organized by C. L. Stuckey, F. 
A. Ravenscraft and F. S. Johnson, the 
capital stock to be $250,000. 


The Lehigh Valley section of the 
American Chemical Society has elected 
these officers: Chairman, Prof. E. C. 
Bingham, Lafayette College; vice- 
chairman, Dr. C. Witmer; secretary 
and treasurer, Dr. A. Bogue; council- 
lor, John T. Little. 


as ““Neptune’s Circus Tent Fair,” “The 
Hippodrome Side Show Emporium,” 
“The Marine Promenade,” and “The 
Aisle of Wonders.” 

The Exposition will be under the 
auspices of the American Home and 
City Beautiful Association, with A. 
Conrad Eckholm, former president of 
the Avenue Hotel Association of At- 
lantic City, as director general. 

As the problems of production are 
being gradually solved and as enlarged 
markets are being sought, this exposi- 
tion promises to be of value to Ameri- 
can sales managers. There is an old 
saying that “Seeing is believing,’ and 


S. K. Holland, Thomas O. Long and 
J. C. Cannaday, will organize the 
Island River Fluor Spar Company, 
Providence, Ky., to develop fluor spar 
deposits near this town, the enterprise 
being capitalized at $250,000. 


Hagerstown Lime and Chemical 
Company, has been incorporated at 
Hagerstown, Ind., with $30,000 capi- 
tal. Jacob S. Myers is president. 


Everhart Bier, president of the 
Shriver Coal Company, and associates 
have purchased goo acres of coal land 
on Scott’s Run in Monongalia County, 
West Virginia, for $250,000, and will 
undertake mining development. 


Automobile lighting devices will be 
manufactured in Baltimode, Md., by 
the Rite Lite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., with $500,000 capital, by 
Raymond Hughes and associates. 


Leon E. Thomas, president, Read- 
ing Iron Company, has been elected 
president of its subsidiary, Thomas 
Iron Company. 


William Beuchley, Jr., of Hamburg, 
Pa., has purchased the Brownmiller 
lumber yard at Shoemakersville, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company, will extend its lines from 
Kis-Lyn to Drums. 


_ The Wilkesbarre Lace Manufactur- 
ing Co. and the Wyoming Lace Mill 
are increasing wages seven and one- 
half per cent. 


Employes of the General Electric 
Company are to share in the manage- 
ment of the newly organized General 
Electric Employes’ Securities Cor- 
poration, Gerard Swope, president, 
has announced. 


The new corporation will issue six 
per cent bonds to employes, on the 


concerns having products of merit to 
sell will-appreciate the opportunity of 
displaying their wares before the best 
class of American buyers who go to 
Atlantic City in greater numbers than 
any other popular recreation center in 
the country. 


Manufacturers recognize a double 
opportunity at the metropolitan sea- 
side resort for there they may reach 
not only the ultimate consumer, but 
many merchants and distributing 
agents from all over the country with 
whom they may establish new connec- 
tions, or renew acquaintance. 


installment plan, paying an additional 
two per cent on them as long as the 
holder remains in the employ of the 
company. 

Seven of the fifteen members of the 
Board of Directors will be representa- 
tives of the employes, elected by the 
bondholders. Each $10 par value of 
such bonds of the new corporation will 
have one vote for these directors. 
Eight directors will be named bv the 
company. The new corporation will 
issue $5,000,000 of six per cent fifty- 
year bonds and 10,000 shares of no- 
par-value capital stock. 


Governmental policies over a long 
period of years have encouraged agri- 
culture and other industries but have 
“starved” the railroads, George D. 
Ogden, traffic manager of the Central 
Region of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
told the convention of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. He declared that in 1904 
investments in railroads represented 
13 per cent of the total national 
wealth, but that the present figure was 
6.6 per cent, due to legislation that 
had made investment in railroad 
securities unattractive. 


The International Nickel Company 
has completed its $3,000,000 plant at 
Huntington, W. Va. : 


Central National Bank will build a 
$2,000,000 fifteen-story bank and 
office building at Tulsa, Okla. 


Three new business concerns 
formed at Salisbury, Md., are the 
Salisbury Coal Company, Hannaman- 
Burrough Company and Walter J. 
Powell Company. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad plans 
two new piers at its Baltimore water- 
front terminal, to cost about $2,000,- 
000. 
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Rail Conditions Cause Loss 


| 


; HAT the losses to the public 
. | through poor transportation fa- 


cilities are greater than the cost 

of the Government is the claim of the 
Secretary of Commerce in his annual 
report for the fiscal year 1921-1922. 
He explains that the shortage of roll- 

‘ing stock on the _ transportation 
“systems of the country not only stifles 
‘the progress of production and intro- 
duces speculation into distribution, 

but it also seriously affects price 

levels. He adds, however, that these 

conditions are not the result of poor 

management, but of causes beyond the 

managers’ control. The report says 

in part: 

“Our transportation facilities have 
Jagged far behind the necessities of 
the country. Progress has been made 

‘in their restoration from the demora- 
lization of war, but our rolling stock, 
our trackage, and many of our termi- 
nals are unequal to our needs. Some 

increases in equipment have been 

made during the past year, yet they 

are entirely insufficient as the result 
‘of long continued financial starvation. 
The deficiency in transportation finds 

its visible expression in car shortage, 

and, while the recent strike has tempo- 

rarily aggravated the situation, the 

trouble is far more deep seated, Ex- 

cept during periods of business de- 

pression or strikes there has to some 

degree been continuous car shortage 

for the last six years. Furthermore, 

car shortage reaches its most acute 

stage during the four or five months 

of peak load in the fall and early 

winter. 

“Railway cars are the red blood 
corpuscles of commerce, and we suffer 
from commercial anaemia every year 
because they are starved. The losses 
through short transportation are a tax 
upon the community greater than the 
cost of our Government, because such 
a shortage not only stifles the progress 
of production and introduces specula- 
tion into distribution, but it also seri- 
ously affects price levels. No better 
instance exists than the lift in the price 
of coal by over 300 per cent in 1920 
when there was no strike, and over 
60 per cent in 1922, after production 
following the strike had been resumed. 
In both cases the mines could have 
produced 30 per cent more coal, and 
if the railways could have transported 
even 20 per cent more then prices 
would have been normal. 

“Tf the causes of financial starva- 
tion were solely a question of war and 
of hard times we could afford to wait 
for a natural solution, but they are 


not. The Transportation Act of 1920 
affirmatively declared that the rates 
should yield a fair return on the aggre- 
gate real value of the railway proper- 
ties (as determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission) used in pub- 
lic service and operated under honest, 
efficient and economical management. 
This amount carriers have never 
earned and the failure of earnings 
without charge on the Government is 
complete disproof of the current fic- 
tion that earnings are ‘guaranteed.’ 
“Furthermore, the immediate effect 
of this recapture provision would be 
that whereas the strong and fortu- 
nately situated railways are able to 
earn in excess of 6 per cent and are 
therefore able to secure finance for 
betterments, the very fact that they 


did earn in excess of the average 
would mean that the weaker roads 
were unable to earn up to the average. 

“The present act contemplates the 
solution of the problem of the weak 
roads through voluntary consolidation 
of the weaker and stronger roads into 
larger systems to be definitely indicated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. There is no doubt that such con- 
solidation would be a large advance in 
solution to the whole problem. 

“We must have increased transpor- 
tation, if we are to maintain our grow- 
ing productivity. We must, therefore, 
find a way out of the cycle of syste- 
matic starvation of a large part of our 
mileage and the denudation of our 
railway managers of their responsi- 
bilities and initiative.” 





Common LaborGrowing Uncommon 
(Continued from page 23) 
Employers have the interest of their 
men at heart. They want to see enough 
men in the crafts to enable them to fill 
the potential demand for their goods 
or services within reasonable periods 
without strain and uneconomic over- 
time rush conditions, or necessity of 
bidding against each other for an in- 
adequate labor supply. Latter situa- 
tions always breed excessive costs and 
periods of inflation, with consequent 
“buyers’ strikes” and depression or 

unemployment. 

The trend of the times and need for 
better knowledge of costs and other 
facts of business created nearly twice 
as many clerical positions by 1920 as 
in 1910. These positions tapped the 
labor supply still further. 

If every boy had to learn a trade 
first before he went into any line of 
business or profession, we would have 
more general respect for and pride in 
craftsmanship. A close analysis of any 
unemployed lists bears out the fact that 
clerical, sales and other classes of lab- 
or, “White collar” variety, are still 
suffering. They are the first dropped 
in depressions and the last put back. 
They lack a trade to fall back on to 
make a living when their specialty is 
off. 

And yet bonuses and wages better 
than ever earned are being offered with 
no takers in many trades. Many oper- 
ations are running without half enough 
common labor. Skilled workers are 
losing time because of this and buyers 
are not obtaining their constructive 
goods or services as soon as_ they 
should. 


We all know that the most success- 
ful foremen, managers and leaders are 
those who have grown up in the busi- 
ness and know well at least one of the 
trades involved. Henry Ford is a note- 
worthy example. 

The few census occupational illus- 
trations shown in the accompanying 
table vividly portray the lines of voca- 
tion showing marked increases or new 
requirements in 1920 over 1910. Also 
some of the trades are suffering a seri- 
ous decline and curtailment of output 
because of inability to hold their own 
workers or to gain relief from an ade- 
quate supply of common or general 
laborers. 

The average man thinking of immi- 
gration does not comprehend the tre- 
mendous needs of industries forced to 
quickly expand and the ramification 
into all other lines of the recruiting and 
“scouting” effort of labor mobilization. 
Some people argue that the coal indus- 
try has a large surplus labor supply. 
But experience shows that these men 
will not go into other lines, preferring 
to loaf during the time they are not 
needed. The Peabody Coal Co., of 
Chicago, one of the largest operating 
companies, finds a daily labor absentee- 
ism of 25 per cent, even in busy sea- 
sons. 

Our male population in gainful oc- 
cupations grew but 9 per cent in last 


‘census decade while the population 


growth was I5 per cent, notwithstand- 
ing increased industrial needs for la- 
bor. Wise immigration policies and the 
awakening of American boys to the 
value of having a trade are essential if 
American industries are to grow and 
prosper. 
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Argentine Neither Broke Nor Blue 


Brighter prospects for a gradual trade revival with the United 
States should inject renewed energy into American business men 
who are inclined to look with doubt on the southern market 


of American trade with River 
Plate markets that settled like a 
pall on American bankers, manufac- 
turers and exporters during the latter 
months of 1920 is still a cause of de- 
pression to the American business com- 
munity in Buenos Aires, says a bulle- 
tin of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in the Argentine Re- 
public. The apathy shown since that 
time by many American concerns to- 
wards further expansion efforts in Riv- 
er Plate countries. is extremely dis- 
concerting. The transition from a per- 
iod of buoyant enthusiasm to one of 
sheer despair made itself felt over 
night. However, this fickleness on the 
part of the American business world 
shows a lack of understanding of pres- 
ent day Argentine conditions and of a 
do-or-die determination which must be 
supplied if United States’ commercial 
interests are to gain and hold a larger 
share of River Plate business. 
Unfortunately some _ stay-at-home 
Americans do not seem to realize that 
courage in the face of great odds is just 
as necessary to the achievement of suc- 
cess in Argentine business as it is in 
commerce within their own national 
borders. Some of the greatest Ameri- 
can enterprises of to-day owe their be- 
ginnings to the faith shown by deter- 
mined spirits when less courageous men 
were giving up in despair. No right- 
thinking American hopes to achieve 
business success in the United States 
without a modicum of courage and far- 
sighted vision; can they not realize that 
these same qualities will win recogni- 
tion for those who reach out for River 
Plate business ? 


Dee regarding the future 


Pessimism seldom precedes a busi- 
ness depression. It does logically fol- 
low one, however. Argentina felt the 
bludgeoning coincident to deflation: in- 
deed, she is still feeling it. Happily the 
worst stages of this crisis were long 
since passed. It was but natural that 
Americans interested in Argentine 
trade felt gloomy while the storm last- 
ed; however, brighter prospects for a 
gradual trade revival should now inject 
renewed energy into those inclined to 
be quitters. 

Of course, Argentina is not the mar- 
ket she was during the prosperous war 
years when her purchasing power was 
bolstered up by inflated prices received 
for food stuffs and raw materials. 
Nevertheless, with internal conditions 
that are to-day and have always been 
fundamentally sound, Argentina is a 
customer of proven solvency and steady 
purchasing power. Argentina, with the 
fifth largest gold supply of the world, 
has the highest ratio (80 per cent) -be- 
tween the gold reserves and flat money 
of any other country. Doutbless such 
statements as these, through’ constant 
repetition to the American business 
public have now become commonplace. 
And yet it is only by dint of reiteration 
that facts concerning any foreign coun- 
try are finally driven home to the mass- 
es of American bankers, manufactur- 
ers and merchants. 

Argentina has just witnessed a 
change of Administration and great 
things are expected of the new presi- 
dent, Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear and his 
Cabinet of carefully chosen men. Due 
to ideal weather conditions and in- 
creased acreage sown to grain crops the 
bumper harvests of the country’s his- 


tory are confidently predicted. Argen- 
tina’s productive machinery is intact al- 
though some of it is standing idle; 
however, this can be set in movement 
ona moment’s notice. Under such con- 
ditions Argentina will continue to pro- 
duce economic wealth, a considerable 
portion of which must be spent abroad 
for necessary manufactures and sup- 
plies. 

In 1916 Argentina’s total wealth was 
estimated at -13,979,000,000, U. S. 
gold; her population at that time was 
7,885,237; hence the per capita wealth 
of the country was $1,070.60—a very 
respectable showing. No later official 
figures regarding national wealth are 
available but no doubt these will be a 
great revelation, for the wealth of the 
country must have increased at a not- 
able pace during the past eight years. 
Argentina carries on a foreign trade 
which averages $200 per capita for 
every man, woman and child in the Re- 
public. 

A population of 50,000,000 souls 
could be supported by Argentine in ease 
and plenty: even though it reached 
100,000,000 there would still be elbow 
room. At the past rate of growth the 
present population of Buenos Aires 
and environs (approximately 2,000,- 
000) should be over 5,000,000 by 1950. 
By that date, too, the Republic’s popu- 
lation, judging by past achievements, 
will have reached 25,000,000 from the 
paltry 8,500,000 she has to-day. A fer- 
tile soil apt for the production of all 
necessities of life; a benign climate, 
ranging from the semi-tropical to the 
semi-frigid, especially favoring agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits; forestry 
and mineral resources of incalculable 
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“COPPER AND BRASS 
ARE SURESIO LAST” 


—Old “saw’”’ 


The old “saw” is still sharp. It bites deep into 
present problems. Put it into practice. See 
how it will cut down the tremendous annual 
loss due to corrosion. 


Threaded machine parts, particularly, should 
be made of Brass. Brass does not rust. Brass 


nuts and bolts respond to the turning of the 
wrench. Adjustable parts made of Brass or 
Bronze do their job instead of “freezing,” 
breaking off, and necessitating shut downs 
while broken bolts are tapped out and new 
ones put in. 


Interruptions to manufacturing increase 
overhead and automatically boost your selling 
price. In today’s market, that slightly higher 
cost may play havoc with your sales and put 
you in red ink. 


Authoritative estimates place the annual 
loss due to the corrosion of ferrous metals at 
equal to the quantity of iron and steel pro- 
duced in 1921. Much of this waste can be 
prevented by the using of better alloys. Much 
more can be prevented by using Copper and 
Brass. “Copper and Brass are sure to last” 
—they do not Rust. 
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latent possibilities; a progressive peo- 
ple bent upon the development of their 
country along modern lines; these are 
economic facts which must be consid- 
ered by American business men when 
weighing Argentina’s assets in the bal- 
ances. Happily, it is now proven that 
Argentina has enormous oil reserves, 
widely distributed throughout her ter- 
ritory. Cheap fuel, abundant and cheap 
raw materials, an expanding domestic 
market for manufactures and satisfac- 
tory labor supply will inevitably lead to 
the creation of large scale industrial 
enterprises. Diversified production, 
supplanting the outworn, uneconomic 
policy of strict adherence to agriculture 
and grazing, is destined to multiply the 
purchasing power of the country many 
times over. 

The gradual industrialization of Ar- 
gentina must now be accepted as a 
foregone conclusion, but experience 
has taught us that the best customers 
of the United States have been highly 
industrialized nations of Europe. Con- 
sequently the transformation of the 
Republic into a manufacturing coun- 
try rather than represent a menace to 
the sale of American goods must be 
accepted as a factor of first rate im- 
portance in broadening the Argentine 
market, especially in so far as indus- 
trial equipment goes. 

In spite of the progress made by 
some local industries that are now cap- 
able of supplying Argentina’s needs 
for certain goods, nevertheless, this 


country must long continue to purchase 
the bulk of its requirements from man- 
ufacturers abroad. At present day 
prices these needs demand the expendi- 
ture of almost one billion dollars year- 
ly and fair share of this money should 
be spent for American goods. The 
portion, however, which goes to the 
United States will depend on the abil- 
ity of American manufacturers and 
merchants to supply the right goods at 
the right prices and render real service 
to Argentine clients. Full certain it is, 
therefore, that now is not the time for 
relaxation. On the contrary, the pre- 
sent moment should be seized upon 
with the determination to leave no 
stone unturned in an effort to win and 
hold a larger share of Argentine trade. 

Never before has the United States 
had such splendid machinery for doing 
Argentine business. This machinery 
comprises a corps of American bank- 
ers, ship operators, insurance compan- 
ies, and traders who, through hard- 
earned experience, have acquired a 
practical grasp upon Argentine-Ameri- 
can trade problems. It is true that 
some weaker American concerns form- 
erly doing business in Argentina have 
been eliminated owing to the pressure 
of hard times. Albeit their disappear- 
ance is not to be lamented; rather the 
contrary, for their elimination, leaving 
the field open to only representative and 
legitimate traders is a matter of real 
satisfaction. The great problem con- 
fronting American business in Argen- 


tina to-day is that of building a solid 
and permanent structure on the sure 
foundation which has already been laid. 
Failure to do this with all speed will 
prove little short of suicidal. 

American business men know that 
in domestic commerce a large volume 
of trade in a new territory cannot be 
built up in a day. To achieve results 


‘not only is hard work necessary, but 


often, it must be remembered, that even 
the best of merchandise requires con- 
siderable time before it becomes firmly 
established in public favor. Is it not 
possible for these men, now engaged 
in foreign business, to realize the nec- 
essity for persistent efforts carried out 
not only month by month and year by 
year, but throughout a decade or a gen- 
eration? Quitters have never been 
pointed out as examples of successful 
men in the domestic business circles 
of the United States. Americans, un- 
willing to carry on in spite of serious 
odds, cannot hope to obtain the results 
which equally sagacious business men 
of other nationalities have achieved af- 
ter years of constant endeavor. 

To relax efforts at this crucial mo- 
ment is to neglect an opportunity which 
may not return for years to come. To 
seize this opportunity and press onward 
with a determination to override all 
difficulties is to assure the United 
States an increasingly important posi- 
tion in this highly competitive but val- 
uable market. . 


America And Spanish Tariff 


HE Spanish tariff now in effect 
i has made large increases in 
most manufactured goods im- 
ported into that country and also 
provides for two rates of duty, the 
lower rate being granted to countries 
which made reciprocal arrangements 
with Spain. For the present, Amer- 
ican goods enjoy the preferential or 
lower rates, but will only do so (unless 
another commercial agreement is ar- 
ranged with Spain) until November 5, 
1923, as the Government of Spain de- 
nounced the commercial agreement 
with the United States of August 1, 
1906, under date of November 5, 1922. 
The situation which now presents it- 
self is well described in a letter from 
M. M. Smith, President of the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in Spain, 
addressed to the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The letter reads 
as follows: 
“We earnestly request your active 
support and help in a matter which 
vitally affects not only the future of 


our organization and its members but 
also that of American trade with 
Spain and her possessions. 

“The official Gaceta de Madrid pub- 
lished on the tenth of last November 
a measure of the Ministry of State 
(dated the fifth) denouncing the 
agreement of August Ist, 1906, which 
regulated commercial relations be- 
tween Spain and the United States. 
This agreement was drawn up in such 
terms that either of the parties to it, 
before denouncing it, must give a 
year’s notice to the other. Therefore, 
it remains in effect until November 
5th, 1923, and. meantime our mer- 
chandise introduced into Spain will 
enjoy the advantage of paying customs 
duties under the second, or preferen- 
tial, column of the tariff, in addition 
to advantages still further accorded by 
special agreements of recent date to 
merchandise of British, French, Swiss, 
Norwegian and other origins. 

“These advantages are, for us, but 
temporary, however, and we think it 


needless to emphasize the enormous 
gravity of the situation which the de- 
nouncement of our commercial agree- 
ment creates for all those interested 
in selling American goods to Spain. 
If a new commercial agreement is not 
signed between the two countries be- 
fore November 5, 1923, American 
goods will lose all the privileges they 
at present provisionally enjoy and will 
have to pay customs duties under the 
first column of the tariff, which, gen- 
erally speaking, are more than double 
those of the second column. Thus 
Americans not only will be at a dis- 
advantage as regards those nations 
paying duties under the second col- 
umn but at a still greater disadvan- 
tage as regards the British, French, 
Swiss, Norwegians and others who 
have recently signed special commer- 
cial agreements with Spain. These 
agreements give those countries a re- 
duction on their principal exports of 
about 20 to 30 per cent less than the 
duties of the second column.” 
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How Germany Can Be Saved 


Remarkably interesting and complete viewpoint, taken from a steno- 
graphic report of an address delivered before the Economic and 
Financial Committee of the German Economic Council few weeks ago 


| NINETEEN TWENTY-IHREE 


VERY man who is engaged in 
manufacturing, whether on a 
large or a small scale, whether 

he is producing finished goods or raw 

' materials, must wish with all his heart 
for a speedy ending of our present 
inflation and the definite stabilization 
of the mark. Opinion in Germany is 

_ divided only as to the conditions under 
which we can bring that desired object 
to pass. I believe there is no such 
difference of opinion, however, in the 
National Manufacturers ‘Association 
and, above all, in the Directorate and 
the Executive of that Association. 
Naturally, there are slight shades of 
difference, as everywhere. But in the 
broad and large, opinion is entirely 
unanimous. 

This opinion has nothing to do with 
vertical and horizontal trusts. J am 
happy to begin my remarks by clear- 

ing up this point. 

Vertical trusts are the children of 


By HUGO STINNES 


their time, and horizontal trusts are 
the children of their time. If money 
and goods are hard to get, we have 
vertical trusts, because they enable 
business to dispense with money and 
purchases of raw material by articu- 
lating all the stages of production 
under single control, so that very little 
money is used in the actual purchase 
of the things employed in production. 
But if raw materials and good money 
are abundant—which is a condition 
we shall eventually see again in Ger- 
many—then horizontal trusts will come 
to the fore. I was personally very 
active in organizing horizontal trusts 
before the war, when we were a 
wealthy nation in respect to capital and 
raw materials.. I hope, if I live long 
enough, I shall be able to swap horses 
again, when conditions change and 
again make horizontal trusts the more 
desirable. 

We Germans are, in my opinion, 


Every Manufacturer 


much too doctrinaire. We are prone 
to imagine that institutions and de- 
vices that are the children of their 
time and the children of temporary 
conditions are absolute and will en- 
dure for eternity, And in my opinion, 
we should get rid of the idea that a 
man must stand for a particular theory 
because he has adopted a certain course 
under certain exceptional conditions, 
although he may never have desired 
those conditions to occur. There is 
hardly a man in Germany whose busi- 
ness was so shaken to the foundations, 
whose existence was so Critically 
threatened, as my own—by the war 
in the first place and by our defeat in 
the second place. There are few men 
whose business had such a world-wide 
extent, and therefore suffered so by 
the destruction of world commerce. 

I admit that certain industrial 
groups and certain branches of busi- 
ness are so affected by the present con- 
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ditions that they cannot protect them- 
selves, partly because of Government 
regulations and partly because they 
lack knowledge, capacity, and ability 
to overcome these conditions. On 
the other hand, there are other indus- 
trial groups—naturally those that 
command greater resources and 
greater skill, and above all have 
broader business connections and a 
better knowledge of world conditions 
—that are not so defenseless under our 
present circumstances. It is quite 
natural that those industries that are 
better able to protect themselves should 
defend their interests more vigorously 
than those that are helpless. That is 
the only difference between them. 
Those industries and industrial or- 
ganizations that are still capable of 
making a fight for survival believe 
that their salvation does not rest in 
any compromise or appeal for com- 
promise; that compromises will re- 
sult in a fiasco that will merely make 
things worse than they are to-day. 
Certain industrial groups who are still 
able and determined to fight for their 
lives take this position: “We will 
agree upon no measure that will put 
us in a much worse situation three 
months from now, or six months from 
now, than we are in to-day. We in- 
tend to fight and to keep fighting with- 
out any remission, until we force some 
kind of settlement that will be a real, 
permanent settlement, and that will not 
surrender the control of German in- 
dustry and German business to the 
people of a foreign country.” 

For you, gentlemen, can hardly fail 

to be aware of this: war indemnities 
are being extracted indirectly from 
German business every day—through 
compulsory measures forced upon us 
by outsiders, and through the condi- 
tions that prevail at home—which are 
literally beyond reckoning. I know 
that enterprises have recently been 
organized abroad whose sole object is 
to take advantage of the present infla- 
tion of the mark, to buy up buildings, 
land and other properties in our coun- 
try, and that in this manner many bil- 
lions of gold marks are being taken 
from us in ways that have nothing to 
do with the Peace Treaty. 
__ I believe that the men who have it 
in their power to defend certain key 
positions in German industry are only 
doing their d d duty in hanging on 
to those key positions and not letting 
any foreigner have them. For, if 
these key positions do get into the 
hands of foreigners, as has already 
happened, for instance, in Austria, the 
reconstruction and revival of our 
country will be still more difficult, and 
we may never be able to recover our 
economic independence, on account of 
political duress. 





Coming now to stabilizing the cur- 
rency, we must first of all, I think, get 
a clear idea of the economic condition 
of the German Commonwealth both 
abroad and at home. Germany is run- 
ning up a heavy deficit because she is 
not producing enough. I estimate 
Germany’s underproduction as at least 
two hundred million gold marks a 
month. Germany not only must pro- 
duce two hundred million gold marks 
more, but must produce them over and 
above the cost of production, if she 
is merely to pay her own cost of living. 
Not until we have done this can we 
begin to produce an excess to apply on 
our Reparations debts to other coun- 
tries. 

So right here, at the outset, we 
stand face to face with the enormously 
difficult question: how can we increase 
our production? and the second ques- 
tion: how can our Reparation debts 
be reduced to a reasonable basis ? 


I am firmly convinced that if the 
French and the Entente in general 
were enlightened enough to grant the 
German nation—conditionally upon our 
increasing our production to the sur- 
plus point—free control over our des- 
tinies, and if they were to withdraw 
their forces of occupation, the Germans 
would get down to work and in a 
comparatively short time would again 
become a prosperous people. Whether 
the French and the rest of the Entente 
will agree to such conditions, seems to 
me doubtful. 


If we are to survive, then, we must 
produce more. We must also have 
access to the markets of the world. 
In spite of the control we are exer- 
cising over our exports—and I have 
no use for that kind of control—our 
country, with its worthless money, is 
shipping goods abroad to an extent 
that creates an almost intolerable con- 
dition among our neighbors. We 
have just had a report from a Nether- 
lands expert, written with the boot 
and shoe industry of his country pri- 
marily in mind. We cannot blame him 
if he protests at the ruining of. an 
industry through the effects of infla- 
tion in Germany. We shall soon be 
faced with innumerable barricades 
against our goods, with artificial obsta- 
cles of every kind to keep us out of 
foreign markets, because we have no 
dependable standard at home by which 
to control our own costs of production, 
and we are sending under-priced goods 
abroad that represent an actual sub- 
traction from our national wealth. So 
long as we buy our raw materials. on 
credit, such exports may afford a 
momentary relief. But they are a 
charge against our future prosperity, 
and will eventually force our manu- 
facturers to shut down completely. 

We cannot restore economic pros- 


perity at home until we enjoy the 
most-favored-nation treatment abroad. 
We cannot expect most-favored-nation 
treatment abroad until we create con- 
ditions at home that convince foreign 
Governments that we are paying our 
costs of production on a sound-money 
schedule; in other words, we cannot 
dump goods, over and above what is 
normal and reasonable, upon their 
markets. 

In a word, I take the position, and 
I believe that an increasing number 
of other business men familiar with 
world conditions take the same posi- 
tion, that the first requirement for the 
recovery of Germany is to work harder 
—-indeed to work to excess. I do not 
hesitate to assert that in my opinion 
the German people will be obliged, for 
ten or fifteen years to come, to work 
at least two hours a day more, in order 
to raise production to a point where 
they can live and have something left 
over to pay for Reparations, Further- 
more, it is my conviction that we must 
have a general housecleaning and get 
rid of a lot of things that have hamp- 
ered Germany’s production during the 
war and since the war. 

At the same time, the most-favored- 
nation treatment abroad is also essen- 
tial for our industrial survival. That 
must be granted us as compensation 
for our longer working day. Give us 
these two things and we shall have 
prepared the way for stabilizing our 
currency and for whatever else may be 
needed. It goes without saying that 
we shall have to put our wages back 
on a gold basis. I consider it abso- 
lutely impossible for Germany to re- 
cover her position in the markets of 
the world until she pays her wages in 
gold. But this is obviously a reform 
that must follow, instead of preceding, | 
other reforms. 

If you resort to some such quack 
remedy as a loan of 500 million gold 
marks from over-trustful foreigners, 
you will spend the last pfennig of it to 
no purpose inside of two or three 
months; and you will not have the 500 
million gold marks later, when it is 
absolutely necessary for you to have 
them. Some one interrupts, that we 
are to get a billion gold marks. If you 
get a billion, you’ll squander them in 
five months, and you will not get most- 
favored-nation treatment, neither will 
you get the wages of German working- 
men back on a gold basis. And let me 
repeat: wages in gold are absolutely 
indispensable, for you will not get Eng- 
land and the other countries to grant 
you most-favored-nation treatment in 
their markets until our working people 
are compensated on the same general 
basis as their own working people. 


Now I come to the rate at which we 
should stabilize. In view of the mon- 
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-strous sums of paper marks in circula- 
‘tion, fixing the permanent ratio of 
paper to gold at too high a point would 
mean a gigantic contribution to for- 
eigners. For foreigners have bought 
up paper marks in enormous quanti- 
ties, and the higher the ratio to gold 
that we fix as the permanent value of 
the mark, the heavier the contribution 
we shall pay to foreigners who have 
bought these marks at comparatively 
low prices. More than that: if we 
peg this ratio too far up we shall add 
correspondingly to the salaries of our 
officials and the wages of working- 
men, whose nominal rates of pay in 
the present worthless currency are 
exceedingly high. We must expect 
our bureaucrats and wage-earners to 
fight bitterly to maintain their salaries 
and wages at the present rate, no 
matter what the ratio of the mark to 
the dollar. So by placing that ratio 
too high we shall invite an epidemic 
of strikes. 

But I believe that we cannot stabi- 
lize the mark successfully unless we 
can look forward to a long period 
without strikes and wage conflicts. 
If we start out our stabilization with 
an epidemic of strikes, that stabiliza- 

tion will cease, in my opinion, inside 
of two months. 

So I believe there are very weighty 
















reasons for not fixing the gold value 
of the mark too high: namely, the 
prospect of an enormous loss of capi- 
tal to foreigners, and the certainty 
of bitter wage-conflicts. In my opin- 
ion you will never be able to make the 
average German at home understand 
that if you deprive him of half the 
nominal value of his paper marks, he 
may still have as much property as 
before. He will merely tell you: “I 
do not care about that. If you try to 
take it away from me, I'll fight back.” 
And if he does fight back for two 
months, your stabilization scheme will 
be a failure. 


Therefore, I think, we must muster 
up courage in Germany, first to say to 
the people: “You may keep your eight- 
hour day; but you must work, for 
some time to come, enough more than 
that to accumulate an active credit 
balance, and in addition enough for us 
to live on, to pay interest and sinking 
fund on a loan to stabilize the mark, 
and to pay such Reparations as may 
prove absolutely necessary.” I do not 
think this Reparations payment can 
be very large, now that things have 
been allowed to come to their present 
pass. I believe that both France and 
Belgium are beginning to realize that 
the payment will prove a very moder- 
ate one. Still, I am convinced that it 
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should be large enough to rebuild all 
the human habitations in the devastated 
districts. 

I consider it an absolute disgrace 
that we have obligated ourselves to 
deliver materials that are not to be 
used directly for reconstructing human 
habitations in the devastated territory. 
For instance, when we deliver Bel- 
gium new rails to replace her old rusty 
rails, that has nothing to do, in my 
opinion, with Reparations. When we 
deliver England mine timbers, that has 
nothing to do with Reparations. 
When we enter into ambitious schemes 
for southern France and God knows 
where else—for instance to build 
great warehouses in southern Tyrol— 
that has absolutely nothing to do with 
Reparations. Although I know that I 
am unable, with my own resources, to 
rebuild the devastated regions, I am 
none the less convinced that this task 
must take precedence, and cannot be 
evaded. In my opinion, they would 
long since have been completely re- 
built if we had been the victors in the 
war, for I take it that any victorious 
nation would unquestionably get rid 
at once of the incubus of such a chaos 
of wreck and ruin. That territory 
must be rebuilt, if merely for psycho- 
logical reasons. The millions of people 
who are now living there, under in- 
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tolerable conditions, must be concili- 
ated and made contented. Otherwise I 
do not expect to see the country to 
which they belong recover its sanity 
and reason. That was my sole motive 
for making the Heimburg contract. I 
did not leave M. de Lubersac in doubt 
for a moment that we should not be 
able to deliver very much under that 
contract while conditions remain as 
they are at present, but I determined 
I would do everything in my power to 
see the little we could deliver should 
at least benefit the human beings who 
were suffering, and should not be used 
for objects that were far less immedi- 
ate and exigent than rebuilding those 
human habitations. 

If you gentlemen charge me, and 
the men who think as I do, with 
opposing stabilization of the mark at 
any price, you are absolutely right. 
But at the same time I tell you that 
the hopes and the interests of all of 
us are identical. We are merely dif- 
ferently situated in respect to our 
ability to defend ourselves against our 
present evils. And let me tell you one 
thing more: I have never faltered in 
my determination to defend my inter- 
ests and Germany’s interests, and I 
shall never falter in my determination 
so long as I live. I shall always fight 
against transferring our wealth and 
the control of our industries to a for- 
eign country, so far as that is possible. 
I shall do all in my power to promote 
the eventual understanding at which 
we must arrive with our neighbors, on 
any basis that will make us again a 
free nation, disposing of our own 
destiny and our own resources. 


I am deeply desirous that during 
the interval before this is accomplished 
we may not waste our national wealth 
by bad government at home, as we are 
now doing. Our real estate and our 
buildings are being sold to foreigners 
at no more than five or six per cent— 
in many cases at no more than three or 
four per cent—of their actual value. 
I beg you to consider what a fantastic 
tax that means upon the German prop- 
erty holder. I admit that if we had 
legislation to prevent foreigners from 
making these profits of ninety and 
ninety-five per cent of the total value 
of the property they purchase, they 
woiuld be less interested in a continu- 
ance of the present situation. To-day 
they figure this way: “The danger of 
Bolshevism may make us lose every- 
thing; but so long as the situation con- 
tinues as it is at present, we are 
making a mighty good thing of it. 
Germany is paying us every month, or 
every week, so many billions of paper 
marks which we are able to invest at 
an incredible profit.” 


In fact, companies are being formed 
to do this sort of thing. An Italian 
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company has already been organized 
in Switzerland, and French companies 
are being founded. It is a marvelous 
speculation. In this way private par- 
ties are able to collect billions of Repa- 
rations that their countries could not 
get in any other way. And they are 
getting this money at the cost of the 
German middle classes, at the cost of 
the people least able to stand it: at the 
cost of people that the Government 
will eventually be obliged to support 
from the public funds in order to 
keep them from starvation. 


But you can, in my opinion, pared 
this situation. You must muster up 
courage to say at once to the German 
people: “You poor fools! No man 
can lose a war and then work two 
hours a day less than usual. That is 
impossible. You must work, and 
work, and still work. And if you work 
well and are firm in your resolve to 
work at some productive occupation 
and not to palaver, the way we are 
doing here—these gentlemen and I 
could be producing a great deal more 
somewhere else—the product of 
your labors may eventually make itself 
felt in the value of our money, and 
that will be a big step forward.” So 
that is what we must do. 


But at the same time we must stick 
to this point of the most-favored- 
nation clause. I regard all the finan- 
cial measures hitherto proposed by 
our Government as utter folly. In the 
first place, this is not a financial ques- 
tion. Our financiers can be of no use 
to us until our production has reached 


a point where we have finances with : 


which to financier, When our indus- 
tries are again running at the top 
notch of efficiency and when we have 
markets to which we can ship our 
products, then it is time for the finan- 
cier to step in and say: “Under such 
and such conditions I can supply you 
with a loan, and so much of this loan 
will be for your own uses, and so 
much for France and Belgium.” 
When we reach that point, we have 
solved the situation. 


But so long as you hold a Damocles 
sword over the German citizen and 
threaten him that the harder he works, 
the harder he exerts himself, the 
tighter the noose will be drawn around 
his neck, you will make no profit. 


I believe the world is coming to its 
senses. I am inclined to think that 
if we could get together and talk over 
the subject in not too large a circle, 
and start over with quite different 
premises and different points of view 
from those we have had before, we 
might make quicker progress. But 
when I see a Reparations Commis- 
sion coming here to Berlin and talk- 
ing nothing but dollars and dollar- 


loans that we shall squander in no 


time, that leads us to nothing. 
I have not talked with the Repara- 


tion Commission and therefore am — 


not one of the men who are supposed 
to have submitted to that Commis- 
sion an 


my opinion, does not exist. But on 


this point there can be no doubt. If 
I conceive the German Commonwealth 


as a business amalgamation with con- 


siderable real assets but still not pay- — 


ing running expenses—and I must 


“industry plan’—which, in — 


conceive it as an amalgamation having — 


a joint debt—I am sure it cannot get 


any more money until it is run in such — 


a way as to produce a profit. If it 


cannot make a profit, it will have to ) 


be 
firms can make a profit, and they will 


dissolved. For the constituent — 


not remain in the combination unless © 


the combination as a whole is profit- 
able. In other words, the German 
Commonwealth will go tosmash. And 
when we study the tremendous 
domestic difficulties with which we are 
dealing, and the secessionists senti- 
ment in the different states of the 
Commonwealth, we discover at the 


bottom a feeling, and a justified feel- — 


ing in many instances, that these states 
are individually running their Govern- 
ments on a sound basis. They are 
alive and working. And why should 
they remain in a federation that might 
run its affairs equally well but is not 
willing to do so—that has not the 
courage to face the truth? They ask 
why they should be involved in a gen- 
eral bankruptcy, If the Federal Gov- 
ernment will get down to productive 
labor, the dissatisfaction with the 
Government in the East, in the South- 


wa 


west, and also in the West, will, in my — 
opinion, vanish. But you are not — 


doing that. 
So let me say again: if I look upon 


the Commonwealth as a business — 
enterprise, I first want to know how it — 


is managed. That is what any bank- 


ing house would ask before it extended 


credit: it would want to know where 
its creditor gets his revenue. 


In a word, the Entente is nothing 
but an unfriendly bank with which we 
are compelled to make business 
arrangements. 
raises is: How can the business be 
managed best? How can we handle 
the situation? If the question is 
simply : 
many, be put on a sound credit foot- 


ing, I think we can clear up the present — 


How can this country, Ger- — 


a 


The first question it — 


confusion very promptly. The un- — 


friendly bank will have to make 
several important concessions. It 
must see that we have an opportunity 
to market our goods. 
the world for us. Finally, when this 
and other similar preliminaries are 
settled, the bank will be in a position 


It must unlock 
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to say: “Well, now I am convinced 
at last that you are in a position to do 
business at a profit, and will give you 
a current credit.” (Let me say, a 
stabilization credit would be, in case 
of Germany, nothing but a current 
credit.) “In addition, I will advance 
- you money enough to settle with your 
other creditors: that is, in your case, 
the Reparations Governments.” 
_ You, gentlemen, have never got this 
idea into your heads, and so you have 
never tried it. But that is the way I 
would talk to these people if I had it 
to do. I am convinced that no 
Frenchman would be blind to such 
logic. The only serious difficulty I 
foresee is as to the order in which 
things are done: whether, we are to 
be given our freedom and the occupa- 
tion troops are to be withdrawn from 
the whole Rhine territory first; or, we 
are first to increase our production 
and our hours of labor. That is some- 
thing that will have to be worked out 
by skillful negotiation. I imagine, if 
you say to a Frenchman: “You must 
get out of our country first, and then 
we will discuss other matters later,” 
he would say, ““No, I won’t do that.” 
But if we talk over the other aspects 
of the problem, and the French be- 
come convinced that nothing can be 
done until they do get out, they will 





The American 


Home and City 

Beautiful 

Exposition 

Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic 
City 

June 16th to Sept. 8th, 1923 


A 12-Week Exhibit of Innovations and Sur- 
passing Beauty to Boost American Industry 
and Home and City Beautiful Movements 


The Sales Manager’s 
Year 


A shrewd business man’s coun- 
sellor of national prominence has 
aptly stated that this is the sales 
manager’s year. Never before has 
greater skill been required to solve 
sales problems. 

This exposition is promoted to 
aid you to solve your publicity and 
sales problems. 

Ten million visitors in Atlantic 
City when this show is in progress 
will see your exhibit. 

Exposition folder and full partic- 
ulars mailed free. 


American Home & City Beautiful 


Exposition 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
































leave of their own accord. They will 
want certain guaranties; they will try 
to get some definite understanding 
with the Americans. For we cannot 
dispute the fact that any guaranties 
we may give merely to England and 
to Italy may under certain conditions 
prove no sort of guaranties whatso- 
ever. If we are honest in our own 
minds, we shall confess that such 
guaranties are not satisfactory * * * 

We shall never secure the confidence 
of our creditors with such artificial 
measures as have been hitherto pro- 
posed: in my opinion they will never 
entice the dog from behind the stove. 
The world will have confidence in us 
when it sees that “these Dutchmen are 
coming to their senses.” Then they, 
too, will begin to come to their senses. 
You cannot win confidence by childish 
experiments in manipulating your ex- 
change. These may bring you a brief 
reprieve from the gallows, but they 
will not save you from the hemp in 
the end. That is why I am personally 
against all such temporizing measures 
that do not get down to the heart of 
the question. 

Any loan that is advanced us for 
the purpose of stabilizing our ex- 
change must be a long-term loan. I 
believe it absolutely necessary, if we 
are to accomplish results, that we lay 
our plans for a long period of crisis, 
so that we may be able to deal with 
the coming unemployment problem by 
credits from Europe and America; 
and we shall require such credits every 
six months, in order to carry us over 
the period until we can make deliver- 
ies on our contracts. We shall be 
needing increasingly large quantities of 
raw materials. 

You, gentlemen, see the situation 
much too simply. To be sure, with 
our vertical trusts we shall be able 
to speed up our processes of manu- 
facture and thereby reduce our re- 
quirements for raw materials. Just 
now, with our eight-hour day and the 
reduced efficiency of our labor, we 
have vastly more raw materials and 
half-manufactured goods in process 
of fabrication than we used to have. 
But in addition to that, for instance in 
our iron and steel industry, we shall 
have to produce more, and we shall 
require more capital with which to 
produce. Our drafts for payment on 
our deliveries will not be collected for 
several months. So we shall inevit- 
ably need large sums of ready money. 

Everybody who has any brains and 
influence in Germany must take it 
upon himself to convince the people 
that there is no way out of our difficul- 
ties except by hard work. But if we 
are to work, we must naturally have 
places where we can sell the products 
of our labor. 
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From the 
File Basket 
Into The 
File 

The minutes wasted 
each day in using im- 
proper filing systems 
run into a mountain of 
hours in a year. Wasted 
hours that you are pay- 
ing for. 

Globe-Wernicke Files 
and Filing System put 
these wasted minutes to 
work and convert them 
into profitable minutes. 
The system is swift, 
simple and accurate. 


For every line of 
business 


From the main street 
office with its heavy vol- 
ume of mail to the 
newly established busi- 
ness just around the cor- 
ner, Globe - Wernicke 
Files adjust themselves 
to your demands. The 
cabinets are sectional 
and can be added to 
as business increases. 


Fhe Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Dept. A. 1. 83 CINCINNATI 


AGENCIES IN ALL CITIES 


Write to-day for 
our chart in, colors 
entitled ‘The 
Globe - Wernicke 
Safeguard Method 
of Filing and Find- 
ing Papers.”’ 

This chart will 
clearly show how 
a proper filing sys- 
, tem will increase 
i your office effici- 
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Opportunities In Czecho-Slovakia 


are really aware of the wonder- 

ful opportunities that Czecho- 
Slovakia offers to them. Exporters, 
importers and manufacturers who wish 
to further their interests, will certainly 
find it to their advantage to scrutinize 
the situation very carefully. 

A new republic, occupying the north- 
ern part of the former Austro-Hungar- 
ian Monarchy, was formed in 1918 
with its chief capital at Prague. Its 
present population is about 14,000,000. 
This republic has accomplished re- 
markable results since its existence, 
and leaves an open field of opportuni- 
ties for the American business world. 

The problem, which remains to be 
accomplished, is the necessity of bring- 
ing together again all the productive 
forces which were scattered by the 
World War, so that the complicated 
mechanism of commerce and industry 
can be brought once more into action, 
and in this way also the exchange of 
products among these countries facili- 
tated. 

This necessity is important for every 
country which has an industrial and 
export capacity. 

If we take into consideration the 
geographical position of Czecho-Slova- 
kia, in view of the natural tendency of 
her present export and import trade, 
the city of Bratislava, capital of Slo- 
vakia, formerly called Pozsony or 
Pressburg, is predestined to build up 
the future commercial relations be- 
tween Czecho-Slovakia and the United 
States. 

Bratislava, on account of its favor- 
able geographical location, and because 
of the river Danube crossing the city, 
builds the greatest trade route of Cen- 
tral Europe. This city lies on the 
world line to Constantinople and Bag- 
dad and forms at the same time a con- 
necting link between the Balkans and 
Adria. 

As a result of the far advanced eco- 
nomic consolidation in Czecho-Slova- 
kia, a sample fair, called the Interna- 
tional Danube Orient Fair, was found- 
ed with the help and under the aus- 
pices of the Czecho-Slovak government 
and the cooperation of large corpora- 
tions. This permanent Orient Fair is 
located at Bratislava on the Danube 
River, which is developing into the 
most important transfer corridor of 
Europe. 

The aims of the Fair are mainly to 
contribute a share to the reorganiza- 
tion of international trade, to offer 
once a year a complete picture of the 


Wine few American business men 


Written especially for AMBRICAN INDUSTRIDS 
By DESIDER FEUERZEUG 


strength of various industries in the 
form of a competitive offer, and to 
bring together with it the concentrated 
demand from home and abroad. 


The character of this Fair is truly 
international and it guards the good 
traditional principles of free competi- 
tion. The fair represents not only a 
sample fair but also a large commer- 
cial market with effective goods, where 
the offers and demands meet. 


The first Orient Fair was held in the 
autumn of 1921. ‘The results of this 
first manifestation were beyond all ex- 
pectation. 1,450 industrial firms, 400 
agricultural exhibitors, including the 
agricultural machine industry, partici- 
pated in the first fair. The number of 
buyers and visitors totaled about 140,- 
000. In spite of the insignificant mar- 
ket possibilities at that time, the amount 
of business done amounts to 250,000,- 
000, Czecho-Slovakian crowns, equiva- 
lent at that time to $3,000,000. 


The second Orient Fair which was 
held in July, 1922, showed far better 
results than the first fair did. This 
fair is already beginning to occupy a 
prominent place, as one of the most im- 
portant mediums for supplying Russia 
with necessary products, which is also 
very important for Americans. 


The third Orient Fair will be held 
from August 23, to September 2, 1923, 
in its own exhibiting pavilions on an 
area occupying about 35,000 square 


meters concentrated in the Danube har- 
bor. 

American manufacturers, exporters 
and buyers, in their own interest, 
whether directly or indirectly, are 
earnestly invited to participate in this 
important industrial manifestation. 

The third Orient Fair will be divided 
into the following industrial sections: 

Metal industry, machinery, electro- 
technic, building industry, chemical in- | 
dustry, glass and porcelawares, indus- 
trial art, graphic art, toys, musical in- 
struments, jewelry, leather goods, vic- 
tuals, office supplies, furniture, dry 
goods, fancy goods, sporting goods, 
textiles, bath and summer resorts, Dan- 
ube navigation. 

The fair has a well organized com- 
mercial department, which welcomes 
inquiries about all kinds of products. 
The above mentioned department has 
a permanent connection with the most ~ 
important foreign business enterprises, 
corporations and commercial houses, 
accepts all kinds of orders and offers, 
and in turn refers them, free of charge, 
by means of circulars or individually to 
those interested. 

The latest date for the applications 
of exhibitors for space is June 15. Ap- 
plication forms and complete informa- 
tion about the fair are obtainable at all 
the Czecho-Slovakian Consulates, at 
414 East 77th Street, New York, and 
at the Orient Fair Direction in Bratis- 
lava, Czecho-Slovakia. 


The Mexican Year Book 


The Mexican Publishing Co. of 
Mexico, D. F., through its publishing 
agents in the United States, the Gulf 
Ports Magazine Co. of New Orleans, 
La., has just put in circulation a very 
useful book which has come to fill a 
real necessity for all those interested 
in Mexican business. The title is 
“The Mexico Year Book and Com- 
mercial Guide.” It is printed in 
English and Spanish and its contents 
cover briefly historical and adminis- 
trative subjects, and covers thoroughly 
the very important subjects of mining 
and petroleum, the two leading natural 
resources of Mexico. Other topics 
summarily touched are railways, ocean 
transportation, imports and exports. 

The book has been published under 
the auspices of the Mexican National 
Railways and the data has been gath- 
ered from reliable official and private 
sources. 


The material appearance of the 
book is highly artistic. 

Previous to the initiation of the 
long period of Mexican revolutions 
which lasted from April, 1913 to May, 
1920, information covering all aspects 
of that rich country was plentiful and 
periodical. Official statistics, year 
books and bulletins published both in 
Spanish and in English could be con- 
sulted by all those who wanted to get 
any knowledge about mining, trade, 
agriculture, natural resources, bank- 
ing, developments or opportunities of 
any kind. During the seven years of 
civil strife, very meagre and incom- 
plete data has been available and every 
year the necessity of some reliable 
source of information was greater. 

The library of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers keeps one 
copy of the Mexican Year Book for 
the service of our members and wel- 
comed visitors. | 
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Chilean Conditions Irregular 


OMMERCIAL attaché C. A. 
McQueen, at Santiago, Chile, 
reports the reappearance of specula- 
tion on a somewhat magnified scale, 
in anticipation of the Government 
loan for some $16,500,000 recently 
placed in the United States, and a 
smaller supply of nitrate drafts, were 
disturbing factors in the exchange 
market, resulting in a drop in the 
value of the Chilean paper peso, in 
relation to the dollar, from an average 
of $0.13% for October to $0.12% 
for the first twenty-two days of 
November. However, this _ still 
compares very favorably with the 
average for November of last year, 
when the peso was quoted at $0.10%. 
That this does not reflect a weakening 
of confidence in the general business 
condition of the country is evident by 
the reduction in bank rates and the 
easy condition of the money market. 
A satisfactory improvement in 
Treasury receipts is indicated by a 
marked increase in customs collections 
for the month of October, amounting 
to 11,000,000 pesos, which is approxi- 
mately 15 per cent more than the July 
receipts from that source. On Octo- 
ber 31 the amount of paper currency 
in circulation was reported as being 
263,000,000 pesos, showing an appre- 
ciable reduction from previous figures. 
In view of the deficits in the Chilean 
budgets of recent years, the announce- 
ment of the Minister of Finance that 
the budget for 1923 will balance is 
most encouraging. The proceeds of 
the foreign loan, recently placed for 
the purpose of meeting budget deficits, 
will be left abroad to meet the service 
on the exterior debt. 

An increased flow of American in- 
vestment capital has been apparent, 
going principally into real estate 
mortgages, bonds, and mining prop- 
erty. Losses of capital in the recent 
earthquakes will probably not seri- 
ously affect foreign trade. 

The total value of the principal 
articles imported during the first six 
months of 1922 amounted to 95,395,- 
751 gold pesos, while exports for the 
same period amounted to 276,091,455 
gold pesos. October showed a general 
increase in the amount of exports and 
imports over the preceding month. 

Nitrate shipments during the month 
amounted to 208,000 tons. Panama 
Canal reports show a little over 150,- 
ooo tons passing through the canal 
during the month—the highest since 
February, 1921, when 191,928 tons 
went through. Nitrate sales since July 


I have totaled 1,050,000 metric tons. 

Exports of bar copper for the eight 
months ended August 31 amounted to 
about 83,464 tons, as against slightly 
less than 40,000 tons for the same 
period last year. 


Due to a temporary shortage of 
shipping space, October exports of 
other commodities were small, with 
the exception of such staples as iodine 
and borax. However, the importance 
of these other products is so small in 
comparison with nitrates, copper, 
iodine, and borax that they have little 
influence on the general situation. 


It is probable that wool is moving 
better than last year, although very 
few facts are obtainable from the 
Punta Arenas district. Stocks of 
wool in that district are embarrass- 
ingly large, according to general 
report. 

Imports have been active with re- 
gard to steel, textiles, and supplies for 
native industries. The automobile 
demand is reviving. The prospect for 
increasing American trade in all lines 





is relatively excellent, due to the weak- 
ening of German exporters in main- 
taining qualities and deliveries. 

According to figures obtained from 
the American consul general at Val- 
paraiso, the total Chilean imports for 
the first six months of 1922 amounted 
to $37,000,000, while exports totaled 
$53,000,000. For the same period last 
year imports were $93,000,000 and 
exports $110,000,000. 

The levy of an import duty on 
coal, coke, and crude petroleum is 
being urged, and such a measure will 
be submitted to Congress. 

A proposal is now under discussion 
for remitting the import duty on rail- 
road materials up to $500,000, upon 
condition that the railroads devote 
this sum to the construction of homes 
for their employes. 

Approval by Congress of the Wash- 
ington protocol, regarding the Tacna- 
Arica controversy with Peru, now 
seems assured. The protocol was 


ratified by the Peruvian legislature 
some time ago. 





FOR SALE 





All Buildings Shown in This Picture are included in the Plant 


Unusual opportunity to acquire complete vegetable oil refin- 
ery, hydrogenation plant with ice plant and refrigeration 
and ample floor space for other finished food products; 
factory floor space, including residential building approxi- 
mately 80,000 square feet; land 10 acres, waterfront on Hud- 
son; 20 miles from New York; macadam road; railroad 
sidings; storage tank capacity 500,000 gallons. 


Also adaptable for chemical industries, etc. 


Office building with complete 


laboratories, residential building, machine shop, garages, etc. 


Address Factory, American Industries 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the inquires 
may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not be printed 
in “American Industries,” but the inquiries are numbered, so that members interested in 
communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to the For- 
eign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and mentioning 
the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Glassware, leather for shoe manu- 
facturing, particularly glazed kid, 
patent, etc., fancy dress piece goods, 
balbriggin underwear, light woolen 
suitings and white and pitch pine 
lumber. A firm of manufacturers’ 
agents covering the British West 
Indies, the Guianas and Venezuela, 
desires to secure American agency con- 

nections in the above lines. (688) 

JAMAICA 


Glass fruit and preserve pots for 
Jamaica. The inquirer desires to 
secure the agency of an American 
manufacturer. Firms interested are 
requested to send full particulars and 
samples of glass jam pots with metal 
screw covers, waxed cardboard wash- 
ers, prices, discounts, terms and com- 
mission, together with agency terms 
and conditions. (689) 

ARGENTINA . 

Textiles and knit goods generally 
for Argentina. A merchant and 
manufacturers’ agent in textiles, etc., 
desires to secure American agency 
connections for business on a large 
scale. (690) 

COLOMBIA 

Machinery for the manufacture of 
all kinds of dry confectionery, such 
as sugar-coated nuts, bon-bons, 


almonds, fruit candy, chocolates and 


WAITER 


sugar bon-bons containing liquors or 
cream; machinery for the manufac- 
ture of sweet and salted crackers; 
machinery for the manufacture of 
soda waters and also for bottling and 
corking same in pints; also violet- 
ray outfits for sterilizing water, all 
for power drive with electric power. 
Catalogs with price lists and discounts 
are requested. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (691) 
CHILE 


Cereal preparing machinery for 
manufacturing breakfast foods is of 
interest to a firm of merchants in 


Chile. (692) 


Aluminum solder for Chile is of 
interest to a firm of merchants. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (693) 


Machine tools and apparatus of 
all kinds for the chemical and phar- 
maceutical industries on a small 
scale; raw materials for the same in- 
dustries, paper boxes, glass, porce- 
lain, metals, corks, etc. A firm of 
druggists and chemists desire to re- 
ceive catalogs, quotations, etc., on the 
above. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(694) 


Notions and dry goods for Chile, 
more particularly cotton and thread 
hosiery, sewing threads, needles, 
shoe laces, pearl buttons, elastic 





webbings, and celluloid and rubber 
combs. The inquirers desire to se- 
cure American agency connections in 


the above. (697) 
PERU 


Phonograph records for Peru. 
The inquired desires to secure an 
American agency in the above and 
adds that he would also buy large 
quantities for his own account. He 
desires samples, prices and discounts 
for lots of 2,000 or more. Corres- 
pondence in Spanish. (695) 


CUBA 


Druggists’ bottles and glassware 
for Havana; also table tumblers and 
goblets and glassware, cheap china- 
ware and pottery, hardware and 
small kitchenware including enam- 
eled hollow-ware, etc., is of interest 
to a firm of merchants and manufac- 
turers’ representatives in Cuba. (685) 


Jingle bells for carnival use, wood- 
en tops, dolls with paste heads, feet 
and hands and cloth bodies; silver 
plated articles of low and medium 
price, fancy glass vases of low and 
medium price, are of interest to a 
dealer in Havana. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (686) 

Leather and skins of all kinds for 
the manufacture of boots and shoes 


A ed oo el eo aN oe 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO.PITTSBURGH.,PA. 





Chicago Office: First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIL 
New York Office: 26 Cortlandt St., New. York, N. Y. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Active Business Man 


with 10 years’ Latin-American 
mercantile and social expe- 
rience seeks connection with 
manufacturing or mercantile 
house for purpose of either per- 
manent representation or inves- 
tigation trip in those countries. 
Also ready to discuss very fav- 
orable and economic proposi- 
tion for the representation of 
group of non-competitive man- 
ufacturers, who may want to 
show their products at the Bra- 
zilian International Exposition 
at Rio Janeiro this winter. 
Speaks Spanish, French and 
German. Best of references, 


bank and others. 
Address *‘O. W. B.,’” Amer- 


ican Industries, New York. 


American manufacturers in- 
terested in reorganizing or re- 
shaping an already established 


DIRECT 
EXPORT BUSINESS 


or in going after it on a sufh- 
ciently vast scale, or in a level- 


headed, ambitious — neither 
pessimistic nor unduly optimis- 
tic—maanner, are invited to 
send their names, with indica- 
tion of the official to be com- 
municated with and also the 
nature of products (if not ob- 
vious), and by circular matter 
already prepared, they will at 
once receive preliminary in- 
formation. 


A. HOBEK 


1485 Metropolitan Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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is of interest to a shoe manufacturer 


in Cuba. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (687) 
Pharmaceutical supplies and 


chemicals of all kinds, silved-plated, 
nickel-plated and aluminum goods, 
chinaware, porcelains, glassware are 
of interest to a merchant in Havana. 


(696) 


INDIA 
Printing and writing paper and 
stationery of all kinds is of interest 


to a firm of stationery and paper im- 
porters in India. (698) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Representation in Great Britain. 
An American, long resident in London, 
offers his services to American manu- 
facturers of labor-saving devices, par- 
ticularly in personal, household and 
commercial equipment, who desire to 
be represented in England in a effect- 
ive manner. (699) 


CANADA 


Wrenches and pliers for Canada. 
A firm of manufacturers’ agents de- 
sires to secure American agency con- 
nections. (700) 


INDIA 


Replacement parts for popular 
motor cars and trucks; also a low- 
priced small car with good hill climb- 
ing power for India. A firm of mer- 
chants and importers specializing in 
automobiles and supplies desire to hear 
from makers of the above. (701) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Windmills for lifting 100 to 200 
feet and force up an incline 200 feet 
through 1 1/2 inch pipe; threshing 
machines for Teff Grass and other 
products; oil engines for lifting and 
forcing water; Teff Grass planters, 
adjustable cultipacker, land rollers, 
hand pumps, hose and sprays and 
special motor trucks for carrying 
milk and cream to market, are of 


interest to an inquirer in South 
Africa. (702) 
MEXICO 


Notions, hardware, patent medi- 
cines and optical goods are of inter- 
est to a merchant in Mexico. (703) 

American representation for Mex- 
ico. An American with technical 
eduction and experience in construct- 
ion and engineering work, including 
hydro-electric plants, etc., with knowl- 
edge of mining machinery, railway 
equipment, steel and iron foundry sup- 
plies and products, etc., desires to 
secure American agencies. (704) 


Machinery and apparatus of all 
kinds for spinning, weaving and 
knitting silk is of interest to an in- 
quirer in Mexico. (705) 
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How Much 
Should Your 


Dollar Earn? 


Those dollars you have worked 
hard for and laid by—how 
much should they earn for you? 


Nineteen years ago Roger W. 
babson discovered that a defi- 
nite law governs securities and 
their earning power—a law 
that enables you to figure in 
advance whether the price of 
your securities will be higher 
or lower—whether the compa- 
nies back of them will be 
stronger or weaker—whether 
they will earn more or less. 


Babsons 


REPORTS 


These principles have been 
worked out into what has 
come to be known as the Bab- 
son Method—a plan that is fol- 
lowed today by thousands of 
the keenest executives; a 
plan that enables them to en- 
joy half again to twice the 
usual return without the risk, 
worry or loss of time involved 
in ordinary investment and 
speculation. 





Principle Holds True 


This is the method followed now 
by men investing hundreds of 
thousands but the principle 
applies to every single thou- 
sand dollars of investment. 


Write for Poort 


You will find the 
whole story— 
principles and 
all—in the book- 
let, “Getting the 
Most From Your 
Money.”’ 


Tear Out the 
emo 
—now—and hand 
it to your secretary © 
when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 
No obligation. 


SSeueesueeuer Clip off here ISGBBeBeesass 





Memo for Your Secretary 


Write Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82. Mass., as follows: Please 
send me Booklet C71 

“Getting the Most From Your Money,” gratis. 
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ARGENTINE 


and 


URUGUAY 


Representation for the Ar- 
gentine and Uruguay of reliable 
American manufacturers. o f 
goods sold to hardware and 


paint trade (except paint and 
varnishes) solicited by a man 
of experience, already repre- 
senting SAPOLIN Decorative 
Specialties. 


References can be obtained 
from the manufacturers Messrs. 
Gerstendorfer Bros., 231 East 
42nd St., New York City. 


F. Alvarez de Toledo, Pasa- 


je Belgrano 15, Buenos Aires. 





MANUFACTURERS 


desiring representation in 


South Africa 


can have their interests well 
protected and distribution for 
their products adequately ar- 


ranged by 


The Distributing Service 


Company 
P. 0. Box 5061 
JOHANNESBURG 


Reference: The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


Correspondence invited 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


CUBA 

Wooden packages for keeping 
fruit pulps for preserves; tin pack- 
ages for preserves, etc.; parchment 
paper, poster paper, tin foil, glassine 
paper, wood pulp and paper used in 
the conftctionery trades; tin can ma- 
chinery; machinery for making small 
wooden boxes with slip covers; auto- 
matic wrapping machines; macaroni, 
vermicelli and noodle machines and 
machines for manufacturing butter 
are of interest to a firm of confection- 
ery and preserve manufacturers in 
Cuba. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(706) 

Automobile accessories in general 
ar of interest to a firm of merchants in 
that line in Havana. (707) 

Paper, wire of all kinds, tinplate, 
general hardware, textiles, hosiery, 
nails, chemicals and allied lines are of 
interest to a firm, of merchants and 
manufacturers’ agents in Cuba. 708) 


ARGENTINA 


Cotton, woolen and silk yarns for 
knitting mills, particularly cotton 
yarns, mercerized and unmercerized ; 
also cotton twines and similar pro- 
ducts. The inquirer is a specialist in 
yarns and desires to secure American 
agency connections for Argentina. 
(709) 

Soda water and ice making ma- 
chinery is of interest to an inquirer 
in Argentina who requests catalogs 
and quotations. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (710) 


CHILE 
Hardware, textiles, hosiery and 
chemicals; also technical appliances 
of all kinds for use in railways are of 
interest to a merchant in Chile, who 
claims to have special connections with 
the State Railways of his section. 
(711) 
PERU 
Paints, wallpaper, paint oils, 
bristle and hair brushes, varnishes, 
enamels, locks, hinges, latches, trunk 
locks, nails, screws, carpenters’, 
masons’, and blacksmiths’ tools and 
similar articles are of interest to a 
merchant in Peru. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (712) 


SALVADOR 

Leather for shoemakers, also shoe- 
makers’ supplies and findings are of 
interest to a shoe manufacturer in 
Salvador. Correspondence in Span- 
ist/eC7 13) 

SPAIN 

Brass and copper sheets, tubes and 
rods, aluminum and alpaca sheets; 
brass wire of Paris gauge and regulus 
of antimony are of interest to a metal 
merchant in Barcelona. (714) 

Machinery for the manufacture of 
matches, match box and paper boxes 


MARCH 


is of interest to a firm of match manu- 
facturers in Spain. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (715) 


Stationary illuminated signs for 
store fronts and posters, advertising 
signs, advertisements of all kinds for 
railways, stage curtains, street signs, 
balloons; in fact, advertising special- 
taies and goods of all kinds are of 
interest to a firm of merchants in 
Spain. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(716) 


CANARY ISLANDS 


Steel anchors, hose, spades, car- 
pets and linoleum; bed springs and 
mattresses, carriage axles, general 
hardware, particularly marine hard- 
ware, nails and chairs; leaf tobacco; 
hosiery of all kinds, boots and shoes, 
textiles; crockery ; carriage hardware, 
cart wheels; buttons of all kinds; sole 
and upper leather for boots and shoes. 
A merchant in Spain desires to hear 
from American manufacturers, stat- 
ing that all his purchases are made in 
cash through a New York bank. (717) 


IRELAND 


Paper of all kinds, school and busi- 
ness books, stationery, inks, pencils 
and allied lines are of interest to a 
manufacturers’ agent and merchant in 
Ireland. (718) 


FRANCE 


Machinery and tools of various 
kinds, which will have to be sold on 
their merits and require intelligent 
engineers as salesmen, are of interest 
to a firm of manufacturers’ agents in 
France. (719) 


BELGIUM 


Plywood making machinery for 
Belgium. The inquirer desires to 
erect a plant for the manufacture of 
plywood and is interested in securing 
catalogs and quotations on American- 
made machinery. (720) 


HOLLAND 


Lace curtain nets for Holland. The 
inquirer desires to secure an Ameri- 
can agency connection in this line. 
(721) S 

Rosin and turpentine oils are 0° 
particular interest to a firm of whole- 
salers in Holland. (722) 


NORWAY 
Machinery for watermarking paper 
is of interest to a paper manufac- 
turer in Norway. (723) 


GREECE 


Cotton sheetings, flour, cereals, 
alcohol and other colonial products 
for Greece. The inquirer desires full 
agency rights. (724) 


NINETEEN TWENTY-1T HREE 
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GERMANY 


Heavy chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, oils and greases for all in- 
dustrial purposes, etc., are of interest 
to a firm of merchants and agents in 
the chemical lines in Germany. (725) 


RUSSIA 


Investigation of the Russian mar- 
ket for American manufacturers is 
offered by a Swiss business man famil- 
jar with business in various parts of 
the world, including the United States. 
He proposes to go to Russia, visit the 
leading and industrial centers and also 
those of adjoining states, looking up 
the personal conditions of business 
houses and reporting in detail on pros- 
pects for the sale of manufactured 
articles and means by which such sales 
can best be effected. He is now in 
Paris and offers his services to Ameri- 
can concerns that might be interested 
in unbiased views regarding Russian 
firms as customers at the present 
time. (726) 

AFRICA 

Charcoal gas generators for 
tractors, also tractors of 70 to 
Pe lenk. 1h 727 ) 

BRITISH AFRICA 
Rice making machinery for British 


AT 
YOUR 
COMMAND 








PECIAL SCOUT SER 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS: 
FRANK M.BERT RAND, 

ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 





East Africa. The inquirers desire 
catalogs and price lists. (728) 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Axes, hatchets, cane knives, locks 
and latches and builders’ hardware 
generally, also allied lines, are of inter- 
est to a manufacturers’ agent in 
South Africa. (729) 


AUSTRALIA 

Paper cups for sundaes and drinks, 
together with holders for same; silver 
sundae servers; silver tea sets for 
restaurants, plated teapots, drink shak- 
ers of aluminum in various grades; 
electric drink mixers; round, oval and 
oblong aluminum trays, paper napkins 
and doilies; cone dispensers and car- 
riers, nut cutters and crushers. A firm 
of merchants in Australia specializing 
in the confectionery and supplies line 
desire to hear from makers of the 
above. (730) 

NEW ZEALAND 

News, printing, Manila, wrapping, 
waxed bread and meat wrapping 
paper; envelopes and paper bags; 
engineers’ cotton waste; druggists’ 
sundries and general office specialties, 
are of interest to a firm of manufac- 
turers’ agents in New Zealand. (731) 

INDIA 

Equipment for an up-to-date iron 
and brass foundry is of interest to a 
firm of founders and engineers in 
Indita.> \(732) 

Yarns for India. Silk, spun silk, 
woolen, worsted, cotton, mercerized, 
linen and artificial silk yarns in differ- 
ent counts of fine and coarse qualities 
for weaving and knitting. The in- 
quirers are textile manufacturers and 
state that they buy in large quantities. 
They state they will place orders 
through Bombay agents or bankers on 
receiving samples and prices. (733) 

Paper and hand vises of all sizes 
and types; wire nails of various 
guages, blue cut tacks, black cup and 
head coach bolts with square nuts are 
of interest to a firm of machinery and 
hardware merchants in India. (734) 

Grease proof or hard vegetable 
parchment paper for packing butter, 
size 20x30 in, weight, 17/18 lb. per 
ream, is of interest to a firm of butter 
manufacturers in India. (735) 

Yarns and piece goods for India 
are of interest to a firm of general 
merchants in Madras. (736) 

CHILE 

Newspaper machinery and sup- 
plies of all kinds such as presses, 
type casting machines, paper rollers, 
engraving machines, electric proof 
presses, mailing machines, hand mail- 
ers, stereotype outfits, wood floor 
mats, etc. for Chile. The inquirers 
desire to secure American Agency 
connections with firms well introduced 


in the United States. (737) 


Your 
Motion Picture? 


Is it in circulation? Or 
lying useless in your vault? 
Are you fully satisfied with 
it? 


Is it up-to-the-minute tech- 
nically as well as artistic- 
ally? 


The intelligently thought- 
out and carefully produced 
motion picture is a super- 
salesman. It brings to the 
attention of the prospective 
purchaser of any commod- 
ity, the elusive something 
the salesman, no matter 
how clever and intelligent, 
fails to put over. 


The motion picture is a 
definite branch of publicity 
and merchandising. Many 
a campaign is incomplete 
without it. Printed pub- 
licity is a powerful force, 
but each reader visualizes it 
in accordance with his indi- 
vidual understanding. The 
motion picture does this for 
him more effectively. 


Let us ‘‘reincarnate” that 
film you are so disappoint- 
ed about. And help you 
get it in circulation. Let it 
again be your most effec- 
tive salesman. Tum a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


We also conceive plans, 
construct scenarios and pro- 
duce new motion pictures 
for both standard and safe- 
ty size projectors. Our 
experience and equipment is 
complete. 


Write us to-day about that 
motion picture problem. 


We have the solution. 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


1493 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


To Attract 100% Attention Tell Your 
Story With Motion Pictures 
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FOREIGN 


DIRECTORIES 
FOR SALE 


1. The World’s Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Shippers. Pub- 
lished by Kellys Publishing Co., 
2 volumes, 1921 edition. Orig- 
inal cost $40.00. Selling price, 
$10.00, without postage. 

2. South African Merchants, 
Manufacturers, etc. for 1921. 
Comprises separate trades and 
professional directories for 2,000 
townships and districts of Cape, 
Transvaal, Natal and Orange 
Free States provinces, together 
with maps. Original cost $12.00. 
Selling price, $3.00, without 
postage. 

. Nowegian Merchants, Manu- 
turers, etc., for 1920-1921. 
Gives details of business of firms 
throughout Norway, _ together 
with maps. Published in the 
Norwegian language. Oniginal 
cost, $15.00. Selling price, 
$2.00, without postage. 


. Danish Merchants and Manufac- 
turers for 1920. 2 volumes. 
Published in the Danish lan- 
guage. Original cost, $10.00. 
Selling price, $1.50, without 
postage. 


. Egyptian Merchants and Manu- 
facturers, etc., for 1919. Print- 
ed in the French language. Orig- 
inal cost, $4.00. Selling price, 
$1.00, without postage. 

. The Indian Guide and Directory 
for 1920. With complete maps, 
and arranged according to towns 
and classifications and also alpha- 
betically. ‘This Directory covers 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Madras, Rangoon, Burma sta- 
tions, Mesopotania and South 
West Asia. Onginal cost, 
$8.00. Selling price, $1.50, 
without postage. 

. Mines Handbook and Copper 
Handbook, 1920. Published 
by H. Weed. Well arranged, 
giving a record of active mining 
companies throughout the world, 
glossary of mining terms and sta- 
tistics. Original cost, $15.00. 
Selling price, $3.00, without 


postage. 
Address Foreign Department 


National 


Association of Manufacturers 
50 Church Street, New York 
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Foreign Trade Awakening 

Remarkable, nation-wide interest in 
foreign markets, reflected by a 400 
per cent increase in inquiries directed 
to the Department of Commerce by 
American business establishments of 
all kinds, during 1922 over 1921, is 
disclosed in the annual report of 
Director Julius Klein of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
made public recently. 

The report, covering the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1922, indicates that 
nearly 600,000 letters, each one deal- 
ing with a specific foreign trade prob- 
lem, and thousands of routine inquir- 
ies, were received and answered by the 
Bureau during the period mentioned. 
The number per day, increased from 
1,000 in July, 1921, to nearly 3,000 
at the close of the year on June 30, 
1922. 


More than 50,000 manufacturers. 


and merchants called in person dur- 
ing the year at the Bureau’s branch 
offices in the leading cities to discuss 
export matters. Over 350,000 confi- 
dential circulars (each on a given 
trade prospect), and nearly 1,000,000 
lists of prospective foreign buyers 
were prepared for the use of vusiness 
men. 

The largest Italian contract awarded 
in years, amounting to $13,000,000 was 
secured for an American firm through 
the help of the Bureau’s office in 
Rome. The rights of American ship- 
pers of goods valued at $68,000,000 to 
$80,000,000, caught in the port con- 
gestion in Cuba, were successfully 
safeguarded through the aid of the 
Bureau’s Havana representative. The 
Vienna office enabled an American 
concern to obtain an order for $1,- 
500,000, and the Madrid office saved 
for American exporters contracts in 
Spain covering 100,000 tons of wheat. 

Through an effective arrangement 
with several hundred newspapers and 
trade journals reports of the Bureau 
are now made immediately available 
to between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 
readers regularly, compared with a 
few thousand the previous year. ~As 
a result of a new system of press re- 
leases, one of the Bureau’s most im- 
portant services involving specific 
market openings in all parts of the 
world has been made simultaneously 
available in every section of the 
United States, for the first time. 

Describing the fiscal year 1921-22 
as “one of the most crucial periods in 
the history of the nation’s foreign 
trade,” Director Klein points to 
the complete reorganization of his 
Bureau under Secretary Hoover’s 
direction as the prime factor enabling 
it to help American export interests 
withstand the “inroads of recovering 
European competition in the world’s 
markets.” 


MarRcH 





Safety Devices 


Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 


Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
chips or glare of light. 


Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 
eyes against intense rays of the 
electric light. 


Leggings—To protect foundry- 
men’s legs against molten metal. 


Shoes—To protect workmen's feet 
against molten metal. 


Respirators—To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 


Knuckle Guards—tTo protect 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 


Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 

Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 


Metal Danger Signs — Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guiu- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affli- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 

Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 
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SMALL 
DROP 


FORGINGS 


To Your Order 








We execute faith- 
fully all orders 
received, guaran- 
teeing the great 
essentials of 


QUALITY 
AND 


SERVICE 





We will be glad 


to quote prices if 
you will send us 
models or draw- 
ings. 


Scranton 
Forging Company 


Special 
Drop Forgings 


SCRANTON, PA. 











Public 
Relat 


Corporations are realizing 


Ads 


—=_ ex! _@_ 


more and more the necessity 
of judicious publicity, in 
order that the public with 
which it deals, may be hon- 
estly informed. 


vices of this type that we 


SUMMA 


have been most successful. 


This organization com- 
prises skilled and experienced 
men whose services are effec- 
tive in manyjavenues of bus- 
iness publicity. Each of them 
is a skilled journalist, with 
unusual ability in the writing 
of copy, whether for the edi- 
torial or advertising columns. 


Corporations and individ- 
uals interested in direct-by- 
mail sales campaigns or in 
the publication of inter-or- 
ganization magazines for the 
stimulation of sales or the 
increase of the good will ot 
employes will find this or- 
ganization of great service. — 


is 


{ 


F. Eugene Ackerman 


Organization and Publicity | 
141 Broadway 
New York 


Ec 
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Develop 
Your Business and | 


Export Trade 
in Canada 


If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 


Consult the Development Branch 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 


Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WINDSOR STREET STATION 
MONTREAL 
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By Joseph Caillaux, formerly Premier of France. 
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Sold but not 
delivered 


OU sella bill of goods. You ship them. 
But the transaction is not completed 
until the shipment is delivered. 


The wise shipper always covers his ship- 
ment with a Transportation Insurance 
Policy. 


Such a policy insures your goods against 
the risks and perils of transportation not 
only when in the hands of the railroad 
but upon trucks, docks, ferries and public 
platforms . . . from the moment of loading 
at shipping point to actual delivery. 


A claim under a North America Trans- 
portation Policy will put you in funds 
promptly ... always a great advantage in 
case of loss. Ask a North America agent 
or write to Dept, 6 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 





INCREASING 
OUTPUT 


INCREASING 
COSTS 


USINESS is increasing . 
7 and costs of raw mater- 
ials are advancing. 


More working capital will 
be required by many manu- 
facturers. 


A general survey and finan- 
cial forecast will enable 
manufacturers to approxi- 
mately determine their 
coming needs. 


Corporations requiring new 
capital or desiring to refund 
loans of temporary char- 
acter by long term obliga- 
tions, or into permanent 
capital are invited to cor- 
respond with us. 


The services of our organi- 
zation cover analyses, pre- 
paration of plans and nego- 
tiations with appropriate in- 
vestment bankers to effect 
the underwriting of the se- 
curities adapted to each cor- 
porate need, on the most 
advantageous terms. 


WALKER & ROBERTS, INC. 
EQUITABLE BLDG.,120 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


APRIL 
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Romances Of Industry—Cotton 


Origin shrouded in antiquity but its greatest development was found 
in this country where its exports from New Orleans alone grew 


from 400 bales \in 


cotton stands king among the 
important staples of the world. 
Its origin is shrouded in antiquity. 
There is no doubt, however, that it 
first took root in Asia, the oldest and 
first country inhabited in the Old 
World. It may have been one of the 
many plants that drnamented the 
“Garden of Eden”; who knows? The 
word cotton is the Arabic word Kot- 
ton. It has been anglicized in India 
since the heginning of history. It is 
certain that the ancient Jews knew 
something about it, for the reason that 
“Charpas,” the oriental word for cot- 
ton is used in the Book of Esther, 
Chapter 1, Verse 6, to describe this 
Ihrase: “There were white, green and 
lue hangings fastened with cords of 
fine linen and cotton.” 

We read that Herodotus, ‘The 
Father of History,” about 445 B. C. 
portrays a wild tree in India that bears 
a wool-like fruit from which the 
natives made a serviceable cloth that 
delighted the eyes. 

arco Polo, the renowned Italian 
traveler, in his book made famous for 
the description he gave of Asia, men- 


| > OMMERCIALLY _ speaking, 


Written especially for AMERICAN ,. INDUSTRIES 
By C. A. CARRIERE 


tioned among the most beautiful things 
that charmed his eyes, “a cotton tree 
six yards high that bore twenty years.” 

Pliny assures us that it was known 
in Upper Egypt, and describes it as a 
wool-bearing tree. Historical facts in- 
form us that Xerxes clothed his army 
with cotton cloth. The ancient Greeks 
knew nothing of this valuable plant; 
it is only in after years that their 
knowledge of cotton developed. 

The Chinese grew cotton hundreds 
of years before they made use of it. 
Reciprocal dealing with the people of 
India soon enlightened them as to the 
many uses of this bountiful commo- 
dity. The Moors are responsible for 
having ‘introduced cotton in Spain in 
the tenth century. It is only in the 
sixteenth century that France makes 
mention of it. 

How and by what way or means it 
came to the continent of America, is 
unknown. When Columbus, in his 
youthful days visioned the New World, 
it is possible that, at that time the 
natives of India coming forth to the 
same world with the streams of the 
ocean and the gust of the wind for 
their only guide, thought, through 


1799 to 3,876,630 bales just after the war 


their own ingenuity of bringing with 
them some products of their country. 
It is safe to say that among the pro- 
ductive plants that have helped to 
make America so prosperous we owe 
this one to the Indians. 

When Columbus landed on the 

island of San Salvador, he found the 
cotton plant growing abundantly. 
He learned from the Indians that they 
made yarn of the fleece, and with this 
yarn they knitted fish nets, hammocks 
or swinging beds. Columbus and his 
men exchanged some of their belong- 
ings for some balls of yarn. It can 
therefore be said without any hesita- 
tion that cotton products were used 
by the Indians as the basis of the first 
negotiation made between a foreign 
country and the Continent of Amer- 
ica. 
The history of the Conquest of 
Mexico relates that Cortez found the 
Mexicans wearing clothes made of 
cotton. Among the things presented 
to Charles V, by Cortez were: cotton 
mantles, some white, others mixed 
with colors; tapestries of various col- 
ors, and carpets of cotton. 

When and whence the cotton plant 
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Typical Cotton Picking 


was first introduced into Mississippi 
and Louisiana is not exactly known, 
it is supposed to have been brought 
in by the early French colonists from 
San Domingo. It would seem likely 
that the cultivation of cotton in the 
above named states for home consump- 
tion, preceded that of Georgia. 

In well informed circles we read 
that in 1721, great efforts were made 
to grow cotton in Virginia. The first 
exportation worthy of mention and 
consisting of eight bags, weighing 
1,200 pounds was made from that 
state in 1784. 

When Francis-Xavier de Charle- 
voix, a Jesuit Father and a noted ex- 
plorer visited Natchez in 1722, he was 
courteously received by Sieur Le 
Noir, a settler. While visiting the 
latter’s garden “cotton” was among 
the products he admired and made 
mention of. 

In one of Bienville’s statements, 
dated in April, 1735, he referred to 
the cultivation of cotton as “being 
beneficial to the country.” 

Judge Martin, the famous histor- 
ian, cites a passage from a dispatch of 
Governor de Vaudreuil, 1746, to the 
French Minister in which he alluded 
to cotton among the commodities re- 
ceived by the vessels which came down 
yearly to New Orleans. It was during 
his administration in 1750, that the 
first shipment of cotton was made. 


The King of France, Louis XV, in 
1758, was in need of information to 
stimulate the wonderful possibilities 
Louisiana possessed. To enable his 
Monarch and the people of France to 
judge of the resources of Louisiana, 
and its commercial advantages, Lepage 
du Pratz wrote his history intended 
for this sole purpose. Speaking of 
cotton he says: “The cotton that is 
cultivated in Louisiana, is of the 
species of the white Siam; although 
it is not so soft to the touch and as 
long as the silk cotton, yet it is ex- 
tremely white and fine, and can be 
used to good advantage. The cotton 
plant does not reach the height of a 
tree as it does in India, and it is more 
productive in active soil than it is in 
lofty soil.” He also mentioned that 
the cotton after having been’ picked, 
was cleared of its seeds by children, 
a very slow and tedious process, which 
was for them more of play than work. 
This fact he infers was a difficulty 
that hindered the progress of cotton 


‘and disgusted the Louisianians with 


its cultivation, This difficulty sug- 
gested to them the necessity of having 
some device to separate the seeds; 
hence the cotton gin was used. He 
brings out the fact that it gave him the 
opportunity of inventing one. “Theirs, 
he says are very costly; mine is made 
of plain wood and is very simple to 
operate. I made the test, and its 





demonstration proved a success. Two 
residents, I have instructed in the 
operation of it; they seem well 
pleased, and promised to make use of 
it would I attend to its construction 
myself.” : 

This statement from Lepage du 
Pratz, written at about that time, takes 
one back to the first days of the set- 
tlement of the French colony in 
Louisiana. The celebrated historian 
while in New Orleans became well 
acquainted with Bienville; there are 
reasons to believe that the authentic 
documents were given him by the 
“Father of Louisiana.” \ 

This report would prove that gins 
were used in ancient time. We hear 
of one invented by Debreuil, which 
was used in Louisiana as early as 
1750. It is certain that in 1769, cot- 
ton was a very important product in 
that state; for we read in Gayarre’s 
history that O’Reilly, then Spanish 
Governor in New Orleans, urged his 
home government to permit a free 
interchange of commodities between 
Spain and the colonies, especially New 
Orleans. 

It would be appropriate in this place 
to introduce a notice of the remarkable 
progress and improvement in the ma- 
chinery for separating cotton wool 
from its adhering seed. Prior to the. 
invention of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, 
may be mentioned an invention of 
James Hargreaves, who at Standhill, 
England, in 1764, made what was 
known as a spinning-frame; consisting 
of eight spindles and a horizontal 
wheel. This machine he named the 
“spinning jenny.” Later, about the 
year 1768, Richard Arkright, at 
Preston, England, put into use a ma- 
chine known as a “spinning frame,” 
which he greatly improved in 1775, 
Again in 1779, Samuel Crompton, at 
Bolton, England, introduced a machine 
which having a similarity to Har- 
greave’s “jenny” and  Arkright’s 
frame, he called a “mule.” 4 

The first gins used in Georgia were 
the foot or treadle gins; these aré sup- 
posed to have come from the West 
Indies. A man named Eaves intro- 
duced one in 1790, which proved more 
successful than the treadle gin; he 
used water, horses, mules or oxen to 
operate his gin. South Carolina first 
made use of the hand roller gin, but 
a machine called the “barrel gin” was 
also used occasionally. : 

Then in 1793, Eli Whitney’s gin 
became known. It is deemed neces- 
sary here to say a word of this man 
of genius. He was a native of Massa~ 
chusetts, born in 1765, He was gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1792. After 
his graduation, he was offered a posi- 
tion as private tutor with a family in 
the State of Georgia, which offer he 
accepted. Not finding his tutorial 
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Typical Mississippi River 


duties congenial, he left that family 
and diligently set himself to the study 
of law. It was during his stay in that 
state that he began the work which 
made his name stand forever among 
the great inventors of the world. Lord 
Macauley said of Eli Whitney, “What 
Peter the Great did to make Russia 
dominant, Eli Whitney’s invention of 
the cotton gin has more than equaled 
in its relation to the power and pro- 
gress of the United States.” Too 
much can never be said of this man 
of immortal fame. The South is in- 
debted to him for much of her wealth 
and prosperity. 

Cotton is the world’s most import- 
ant fiber plant. The botanists give 
to it the generic term, Gossypium 
Peruvian, belonging to the Monadel- 
phia class of plant. The vast supply 
that is needed for various commer- 
cial industries makes it indispensable. 
It is used to clothe the most of man- 
kind; in the making of guh-cotton; 
different explosives; munitions; and 
various uses entirely too numerous to 
be given in this article. 

Nothing would seem more interest- 
ing than to follow the evolution of 
cotton, from the planting to the 
: flower, and capsule; from the picking 
to the ginning; from the baling to the 
marketing, thence to the reach of the 
wearer. A description of the various 
species of cotton and cotton plants is 
now given: The cotton plant as 
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Cotton Boat on the Levee 


generally grown in the United States 





is of a bushy form, usually three to 
five feet tall. In a very fertile soil, 
it attains the height of ten feet. In 
India, Brazil and Peru it grows spon- 
taneously, is perennial and is known 
as the cotton tree. 

The original varieties of cotton 
known to the world are: The Herba- 
ceous, or herb cotton, The Hirsutum, 
hairy cotton, The Arborescent, or tree 
cotton. 

The cotton grown in the United 
States originated from these species; 
our upland cotton came from the first 
two varieties, our Sea Island from the 
third. But little of the last named 
variety is grown in the United States. 

The cotton plant consists of an 
erect stem, from the nodes of which 
branches spread; the longest near the 
base of the plant, the shortest towards 
the top; giving it a pyramidal shape. 
The leaves are broad and indented, 
usually three lobed; they vary some- 
what in size and shape, even on the 
same plant. The flower, large and pret- 
ty, is cup-shaped, from two to three 
inches in length. The bloom is a pale 
cream on the morning that it opens, 
the following day it changes to a pink 
color, then, closing gradually for the 
next day or two whithers and drops 
off. 

The pericarp, wherein is contained 
the seed and lint is called the boll. 
When the boll or capsule is fully ma- 
tured, it bursts open, exposing the 
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Loading Cotton Trains at the Terminal 
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membraneous seed-vessel to which 
the locks of fiber or lint adhere. Cot- 
ton is not picked until the boll is well 
opened, which permits the sun and air 
to mature the fiber. The longest fiber 
is ordinarily the finest, and is used in 
the manufacture of the most costly 
cotton goods. Next to the fiber the 
most valuable product of the cotton 
plant is the seed. The United States 
consumes annually as many millions 
of tons of seeds as millions of bales of 
cotton. 

The best of it is saved for the 
annual planting. The majority of it 
goes to the oil mills, where the oil is 
extracted and the resulting cake is 
is used as a food for cattle and sheep. 
The raw seed and the cake are exten- 
sively used as fertilizers. 

The American upland short staple, 
and the long staple varieties consti- 
tute the most of the crop grown in 
the United States. Sea Island cotton 
which is superior in length and qual- 
ity of fiber is used in the manufacture 
of the finest cotton fabric and expen- 
sive laces. Its cultivation is limited to 
a few of our states on the Gulf Coast, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and the Salton Basin, being 
the chief sources. In Louisiana, it 
was not until that state was admitted 
into the Union that Sea Island cotton 
was introduced. Louisiana is rich in 
soil, and offers especial inducement to 
the cotton grower of the state; her 
climatic condition gives her agricul- 
tural advantage that is not offered by 
any other state in the Union. There 
is no other land so fortunately situa- 
ted for the raising of cotton; Mother 
Nature has enriched her with wonder- 
ful possibilities and resources. Besides 
Sea Island cotton, Siam cotton is now 
cultivated successfully in Louisiana. 

Next in quality of fiber ranks the 
Egyptian cotton. There are two varie- 
ties: the white lint and the: brown lint. 
The valley of the Nile is made beauti- 
ful by the luxuriant growth of this 
valuable staple. The United States 
imports yearly several thousand bales 
of it, which is used in the manufacture 
of all mercerized goods, because of its 
silky luster. 

Cotton can be raised on any land, 
provided it is made ready for cropping, 
with the proper amount of fertilizing. 
The mode of preparing a cotton field 
for seeding is an expensive item. Con- 
siderable care in the tillage is required, 
when satisfactory results are expected. 
February and March are the months 
in which plowing time begins; this 
consists in forming ridges or beds. 
The fields are generally plowed from 
three to four inches deep; although a 
depth of six to eight inches is regarded 
as a good preparation, and should be 
attained by gradual increase, that is, 
by plowing an inch deeper each year 
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until the proper depth be attained. 
Planting begins about the middle of 
March or in April in the central part 
of the Gulf States and also in the 
states that are situated near the Gulf 
of Mexico. In deep furrows, the seeds 
which are round and black, about the 
size of a pea, are drilled in, this pro- 
cess is done by hand or with an imple- 
ment. The ground is then harrowed, 
which, smoothes and compresses the 
loose soil over the seeds. 

Cotton picking is the most expen- 
sive process connected with the cotton 
culture. Most of the cotton picking 
is done by hand; and generally begins 
in August and lasts until November. 





Stacking Cotton by Elevator in the Warehouse 


When picking season comes, all the 
farming community is used, men, 
women and children. The cotton is 
gathered into sacks or baskets, which 
are emptied from time to time, into a 
wagon which stands in the turn row. 
Then comes ginning. This is done 
by machines propelled by steam, 
which separate the fiber from the 
seeds; then, it is ready for. baling. 
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There are two leading types of gins, 
roller and saw gins. The former are 
used to gin Sea Island and all varieties — 
of long staple cotton. The latter are 
adapted to ginning short staple cotton. 

After the cotton has been fleeced 
from the seeds, it is carried to the 
press, to be compacted into bales, 
usually of 500 pounds each. Cotton 
that is destined to be exported, is 
shipped to “compresses” where is is 
condensed by applying high pressure. 

The price of cotton is determined 
according to the grade of the fiber. 
The classing of cotton is a cautious 
study, and it demands untiring efforts 
to become so expert that the most 
promising fiber can be recognized at 
a glance. 

There are seven principal grades of 
cotton, namely: Fair, middling fair, 
good middling, middling, low mid- 
dling, good ordinary, ordinary. 

The grade of the fiber depends 
chiefly upon its length, the snow white 
fiber or very light cream are those 
most in demand. 

In order that some idea of the tre- 
mendous increase in cotton growing, 
which was due in a large part to Elt 
Whitney’s invention, the following 
figures are interesting: The Marquis 
de Pontalba in 1800 made a report to 
the Emperor Napoleon stating that in 
1799, 200,000 pounds, or 400 bales of 
cotton were exported from the city of 
New Orleans. Whitney’s gin, in- 
vented in 1793, began to come into 
general use early in the nineteenth 
century. In 1802 the exports from 
New Orleans were 6,000,000 pounds 
or 12,000 bales. By 1850 or just 
prior to the Civil War this amount 
had grown to. 178,737 bales, and cot- 
ton had become king. In 1890 ex- 
ports from the city of New Orleans 
had reached the enormous total of 
604,661 bales. A steady growth, since 
that time, of approximately 100,000 
bales per year, gave a total of 2,351,- 
660 in 1910. In spite of the Great 
War and its paralyzing effect on all 
exports, the years 1920 showed a 
total of 3,876,630 bales, and 1921 
cleared 2,950,000. | 

Co-incident with’ the growth of cot- 
ton has been the growth of the facili- 
ties for handling this “King of Crops.” 
It would be appropriate in this place 
to introduce a notice of the remark- 
able progress and improvement in 
New Orleans cotton warehouses. New 
Orleans is located nearer the center of 
gravity of the cotton production of the 
Union than any other port, bei 
situated at the mouth of the greatest — 
system of inland waterways in the 
world. Both the commercial and 
industrial advantage of her harbor 
give reason for the importance of | 
having these cotton warehouses, under — 
control and operated by the Board of 
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mmissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans. 
| One of the most important functions 
of the New Orleans warehouses and 
‘terminal is to make the port of New 
Orleans a deposit market for cotton. 
Interior buyers are able to ship cot- 
‘ton to New Orleans to these ware- 
houses, where the cotton can be held 
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subject to the order of the buyers, 
while equal facilities are afforded 
planters for storing their cotton until 
such time as it may be advisable to 
sell it. 

The warehouses and terminal have 
a capacity of 2,000,000 bales annually. 
Cotton is received daily by rail and 
direct from the Mississippi River 


steamboat and by steamers from other 
Gulf ports. 

Whilst the cotton warehouses were 
built primarily for the handling of 
cotton these warehouses are suffici- 
ently commodious to allow other 
commodities to be stored when the 
wharves become congested at any 
point. 


BE A CONVENTION SPECIALIST 


May is a month of conventions. 


You cannot attend all of them. 


Select the one that will be of the greatest value to you—the convention of the National 


Association of Manufacturers, because the organization’s efforts are directed toward solving 
those problems that most vitally affect the manufacturer. 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 14, 15 and 16. 





Government Specification Standards 


elimination of differences be- 

tween specifications for Gov- 
ernment purchases and specifications 
for similar materials produced for the 
general commercial market was taken 
at the March meeting of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, 
‘when it was voted to accede to the 
suggestion of the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board that the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee submit 
to the board for its information all 
standards which are being considered 
by the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee for approval. In 
cases where standards before the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee prove also of interest to 
any Government Department, the 
matter of their formal approval as 
Government standards may then be 
considered by the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board. 

The Federal Board has for some 
time used the machinery of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee to bring its specifications into 
harmony with the best commercial 
practice, thereby broadening its source 
of supply and lessening the cost of 
production. Under this arrangement, 
twenty-two specifications for Govern- 
ment purchases have already been 
submitted to industry for criticism in 
‘advance of their adoption by the 
Federal Specifications Board. 

Through the presence of seven de- 
‘partments of the Federal Government 
in the membership of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee the 
Government has participated in the 
formulation of industrial standards. 
Now industry has an opportunity to 
- participate as an adviser in the formu- 
lation of Government standards, thus 
minimizing the possibilities of dupli- 


A N important step toward the 


cated efforts toward standardization. 

Following is a list of the Federal 
specifications which have already been 
submitted for criticism to industry 
through the medium of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee: 

Hose for various purposes (thir- 
teen specifications). 

Wood Screws. 

Sterilizing equipment. 

Numbered cotton duck. 

Phosphor tin. 

Silicon copper. 

Pig lead. 

Creosote oil. 

Asbestos millboard. 


Insulated safes and cabinets. 

Rubber bands. 

Oil suction and discharge hose. 

Snap switches. 

Rigid conduit, enameled. 

Dry cells. 

Rubber insulated wires and cables. 

Packing and gaskets, 

Manila rope. 

Coal tar pitch for roofing. 

Surfacing materials for bituminous 
built-up roofing. 

Sheathing paper and unimpregnated 
rag roofing felt. 

Coal tar saturated rag felt for roof- 
ing and waterproofing. 


Lumbermen To Draft Bill 


Approaching the national forestry 
policy problem from an angle some- 
what novel for Congressional commit- 
tees, the Senate Special Committee on 
this subject just before adjournment, 
invited the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, through its 
secretary and manager, Wilson Comp- 
ton, to draft a forestry policy bill 
embodying the constructive views of 
the lumber industry. The request 
came at the end of the statement which 
Mr. Compton made to the committee 
outlining the views of the lumber 
industry as ta the major factors of 
the problem of reforestation and its 
ideas as to how the matter can be 
dealt with practically and conformably 
to the peculiar conditions prevailing. 

Axel Oxholm, chief of the lumber 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce, gave the committee a general 
account of forestry practice in Europe, 
emphasizing that of Norway and 


especially Sweden as having more 
bearing on what should be done in the 
United States. He pointed out that 
while forestry was more highly de- 
veloped in France, Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland than in other coun- 
tries, they were not examples for the 
United States because of the small 
proportion of forest land to popula- 
tion in those countries—about half an 
acre per capita—which made intensive 
forest administration more necessary 
and more economical than in such 
countries as the United States where 
there are five acres of forest land to 
every person, or in Sweden or Norway 
where there are nine and seven acres 
per capita, respectively. In the United 
States, especially on the Pacific Coast 
and in the southern states, Mr. Ox- 
holm thought that reforestation was 
chiefly a matter of letting nature do it, 
by keeping out fires and encouraging 
natural reseeding. 
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Tariff Inquiry On 17 Commodi 


President Harding has ordered the Tariff Commission to proceed im- 
mediately with investigations on applications filed for readjustment of 


existing customs duties. 


NSTITUTION of these investiga- 
I tions is the first step of the commis~- 

sion toward administering the elas- 
tic provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1922, and came after a pronounced 
difference of opinion and _ hesitation 
within that body, which was only 
dispelled by an explicit definition of 
the wishes of the President. The 
investigations are to cover the produc- 
tion costs of the articles named both 
in this country and abroad, and after 
public hearings on each case the com- 
mission is to recommend to the Presi- 
dent that tariff rates be increased or 
lowered as may be required to equal- 
ize the cost of production. 

Without naming the applicants or 
whether relief was sought through 
higher or lower duties the commis- 
sion listed the articles which are to 
be subject to investigation as follows: 
Oxalic acid, present rate 4c per pound ; 
diethyl barbituric acid and derivatives 
thereof, present rate 25 per cent ad 
valorem; barium dioxide, 4c per 
pound; casein, present rate 2%4c per 
pound; logwood extract, 15 per cent 
ad valorem; potassium chlorate, 1c 
per pound; sodium nitrate, 3c per 
pound; mirror plates, 134c, 16c or 
2Ic per square foot, depending on the 
size, provided that none shall pay less 
duty than 35 per cent ad valorem; pig 
iron 75c per ton; Swiss pattern files 
from 25c per dozen to 77¥2c per 
dozen, depending upon the size; paint 
brush handles, 33 1-3 per cent ad 
valorem ; sugar, present rate I 24-100¢ 
per pound and above 75 sugar degrees, 
46-1000 of Ic per pound additional ; 
cotton warp knit fabric, present rate 
ranging according to size and manu- 
facture, but not less than 40 per cent 
or more than 75 per cent ad valorem, 
and 75 per cent ad valorem if em- 
broidered; cotton hosiery for infants, 
present rate 50 per cent ad valorem; 
wall pockets, 35 per cent ad valorem; 
artificial or ornamental fruits, vegeta- 
bles, grains, leaves, flowers and stems 
or parts thereof, present rate 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Prefacing the list the commission 
made a statement of its present policy 
of acting upon applications received 
which appear to be warranted by law 
and the public interest. 

The statement said: 

“Since the enactment of the Tariff 
law on the 2Ist of September last, the 
United States Tariff Commission has 


received upward of 140 applications 
for relief under the so-called ‘flexible’ 
provisions of that act. All applica- 
tions have been carefully, considered 
by the commission. Some of the ap- 
plications reveal the fact that there 
was some misapprehension as to the 
purpose of the act, and as to the 
powers conferred upon the President 
and the Tariff Commission. 

“In other cases the relief sought 
came clearly under the jurisdiction of 
the Treasury Department in the ad- 
ministration of the customs laws and 
not under that of the Tariff Com- 
mission, Other applications asked for 
things which the commission was 
powerless to consider, for example, 
the changing of an article from the 
dutiable list to the free list or from 
the free list to the dutiable list. 

“And in still other cases, upon pre- 
liminary inquiry, it was found to be 
impracticable at the present time to 
secure data upon which a recommen- 
dation could be made to the President. 
In a number of other cases preliminary 
inquiries are still being conducted for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
investigations are warranted by the 
law and the public interest. 

“The commission has, however, pro- 
ceeded so far as to announce, from 
its offices in Washington, that it has 
ordered investigations on a number of 
articles affected by the Tariff Act of 
1922, concerning which applications 
have been made. These investigations 
will be conducted under the provisions 
of Section 315 of Title III of the act 
and are designed to aid the President 
in exercising the power given him to 
modify any particular existing rate of 
duty where the findings with respect 
to the differences between foreign 
and domestic costs of production war- 
rant it. 

“In each case the authority of the 
President is predicated upon the find- 
ing, after an investigation by the 
United States Tariff Commission, that 
the rate of duty upon a particular arti- 
cle as fixed by the law does not 
equalize the cost of production of 
competing articles produced in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
The purpose of the Tariff Commission 
in the investigations now ordered will 
be to determine whether any such 
difference exists in the case of the 
articles in question and, if so, precisely 
what it is. 


Seventeen articles will be on the first list 


“Some of the investigations ordered 
are based upon applications for in- 
creases, and others upon applications 
for decreases, in the present rates of 
duty. But a finding either way can be 
made upon any application, as_ the 
facts developed may warrant. 

“Under the commission’s rules of 
procedure formal notice of investiga: 
tion into each article will be publishec 
and opportunities afforded to all per- 
sons interested to appear, present 
evidence and be heard in person or by 
a representative. Applications rela- 
tive to other articles are still pending 
before the commission and will be 
acted upon in due order.” 

Teams of commission experts wil 
be put to work immediately gathering 
information as to the cost of produc: 
tion of the articles listed in thi 
country. Efforts will be made t 
obtain similar data abroad througt 
agencies now available and if neces 
sary additional forces will be sent tc 
England, Germany and other Euro 
pean countries. 

It is not expected that any of the 
investigations will be completed fo; 
several weeks at least and in some 
cases it is believed that months wil 
be required before public hearings cat 
be held to enable conflicting interest: 
to make their arguments as to th 
proper rates at which duties shox 
be fixed. 





NEAR EAST COMMERCIAL MAP — 


The Irving National Bank of New 
York has just issued a new Commer: 
cial Map of the Near East, the thirc 
of a series prepared for use in foreigt 
trade. While the map is designec 
primarily for the benefit of importers 
exporters and others interested it 
American foreign commerce, it pos 
sesses unusual interest at this tim 
because of the tense political situatiot 
in Asia Minor, and along the Darda 
nelles. The map embraces South 
eastern Europe, including the Balkar 
countries and Southern Russia, Egyp 
and Asia as far eastward as_ the 
border of India. The territory sur 
rounding the shores of the Aegean Se: 
and the Sea of Marmora are graphi 
cally portrayed. Places like Symrna 
Ezine, Chanak, Bigha and Mudania 
the location of which is hazy in th 
mind of the average American, ar 
clearly shown. 
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| The Communists And The Nation 


Trial of the group of agitators in Michigan brings out the real 





activities of the men accused and emphasizes the great need of 
persistent and continuous education to nullify evil influences 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By NOEL SARGENT 


Manager, Open Shop Department, National Association of Manufacturers 


OME well-meaning citizens have 
been misled by plausible appeals 
for sympathy to believe that the 

tales of “radicalism” in this country 
have been due to “stool pigeons.” 
Clever persons have told them that 
tales of Russian intrigue are inven- 
tions of government and private spies. 

_In the first place, we should remem- 
ber that it is in no way dishonorable 
to attempt to learn the machinations 
of those who would destroy our in- 
stitutions by violent means. This is 
not, of course, a legitimate excuse for 
attempts to “plant” evidence or to con- 
vict the innocent. We should not 
forget, however, that those accused of 
wrongdoing and of criminal intentions 
or actions are frequently ready with 
the plea that “it is all a frame-up.” 

Charges of attempts by Russian 
Soviet agencies to dominate the radi- 
cal movement in America seem to be 
circumstantially, at least, supported by 
investigations of the riots in the Trans- 
vaal almost a year ago. The Russian 
Soviet does not favor America alone 
in its designs. 

The Union of South Africa ap- 
pointed a Judicial Commission of Mar- 
tial Law Inquiry to investigate the 
events preceding the declaration of 
martial law on the Rand and other 
Transvaal districts March 10, 1922. 
The Commission presented a lengthy 
report, substantiating all of its conclu- 
sions and statements with ample and 
conclusive evidence. The important 
facts developed are as follows: 

1. The striking unionists organ- 
ized on a military basis. This action 
was urged by Communist leaders. 

2. The “commandoes” (units of the 
strikers) attacked in force and killed 
police and inhabitants, in several 
instances, and were prevented from 
further depredations by the declara- 
tion of martial law. 

3. Property of railways and power 
companies was destroyed. 

4. Communist leaders planned to 
take control of the Commandoes after 
the latter had overthrown, the existing 
zovernment. 

5. As a matter of fact effective 
‘ontrol of the strike movement was 
ost by the regular union leaders and 
he “Council of Action” and the Com- 


munist Party in Johannesburg took 


control. 


6. The “Council of Action” de- 
sired the “abolishment of capitalism 
* %* * by bringing about working 
class control.” 

7. Fisher, the Communist leader 
of the “Council of Action,” openly 
advocated violence. When his move- 
ment failed he committed suicide. 

The number of Communists in 
South Africa is not proportionately 
large; nor is it in this country. But 
an active nucleus of Communist work- 
ers is always a national danger; it is 
ever spreading its poisonous teachings 
and ready to seize upon industrial 
disturbances as a means of grasping 
power. 

We know, for example, that during 
the summer of 1922 Communist head- 
quarters in Moscow addressed the 
following order to American Com- 
munists : 

“The Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of America must 
direct its particular attention to the 
progress of the strike of the miners 
of America. 


“Agitators and propagandists must 
be sent to the strike rtgions. 

“It is necessary to strive to arouse 
the striking coal miners to the point 
of armed insurrection. Let them blow 
up and flood the shafts. Shower the 
strike regions with proclamations and 
appeals. This arouses the revolution- 
ary spirit of the workers and pre- 
pares them for the coming revolution 
in America.” 

March 12, 1923, some twenty Com- 
munist leaders went on trial at St. 
Joseph, Michigan. These were the 
men arrested in a government raid at 
Bridgman, Michigan, last August. At 
the time this article is written it is 
impossible to forecast the result of the 
trial. Whether this particular trial 
results in conviction or not, there can 
be no doubt that the Communist activi- 
ties in this country are a real menace 
to our national institutions. The rec- 
ords of some of the leaders arrested 
at Bridgman and now on trial proves 
this clearly: 

WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 

Secretary of the Steel Strike. 

Former Socialist. 


Former I. W. W. leader. In a let- 
ter advocating his election as editor of 
the Industrial Worker published by 
the I. W. W., Foster said a few years 
ago: 

“I am satisfied from my observa- 
tions that the only way for the I. W. 
W. to have the workers adopt and 
practice the principles of revolution- 
ary unionism—which I take is its 
mission—is to give up its attempt to 
create a new labor movement, turn 
itself into a propaganda league, get 
into the organized labor movement 
and by building up better fighting 
machines within the old unions than 
those possessed by our reactionary 
enemies, revolutionize these unions 
even as our French Syndicalist fellow 
workers have so successfully done 
with theirs.” 

Following this policy of “boring 
from within” Foster organized and 
heads the “Trade Union Educational 
League.” 

This league has made great headway 
in union ranks and Samuel Gompers 
and others accused Foster of being in 
the pay of Moscow. Foster at first 
denied any connection with the Bol- 
sheviki. Yet the Berlin agency of the 
Soviet Government issued July 7, 
1922, a bulletin which on page 424 
contained a signed article by Foster in 
which he said: 

“The Trade Union Educational 
League, with its policy of industrial 
unionism, affiliation to the Red Labor 
International, the creation of a mili- 
tant workers’ poltical party and the 
establishment of the Workers’ Repub- 
lic, will soon be a most powerful 
element in the American Labor Move- 
ment.” 

It is rumored that Foster and his 
satellites are contemplating the calling 
of another steel strike about Septem- 
ber, 1924. 

C. E. RUTHENBERG 

National secretary of the “Workers 


Party.” Two terms for violation of 
the Espionage Act. 


WILLIAM DUNNE 
Former editor of the Butte Bulletin, 
Communist advocate. 
Editor of The Worker, organ of 
the Workers’ Party. 
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Convicted of sedition during the 
war. 

Candidate for governor on the 
Farmer-Labor ticket in New York 
last fall. 

Member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, Friends of Soviet Russia. 


CHARLES KRUMBEIN 
Found guilty of violating the IIli- 
nois syndicalism law. Pardoned by 
Governor Small. 
Member of the Committee on Con- 
stitution of the Workers Party, 
December, 1922. 


EARL BROWDER 

Foster’s chief assistant. 

Manager of the Labor Herald. 

Term for violation of Espionage 
Act. 

Made member of the central execu- 
tive committee of the Workers Party 
at the convention, December, 1922. 

CALEB HARRISON 

Former candidate for vice-presi- 
dent on Socialist ticket. 

Member of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the Workers Party. 

Member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Friends of Soviet Russia. 

NORMAN TALLENTIRE 

Advocates release of Tom Mooney. 

From the Labor World, Pittsburgh, 
of February 15, 1923: 

“Norman Tallentire was the next 
speaker, Tallentire is a noted fire- 
brand among the Communists of 
America and England. * * * He 
stated that he was a Communist and 
favored a bloody revolution in Amer- 
ica, and that he was proud of his 
principles.” 


T. R. SULLIVAN 
Two terms in Leavensworth Peni- 
tentiary for obstructing the draft. 
Prominent speaker for Workers 


Party. 
ALEXANDER GEORGIAN 


Proprietor of a radical book store 
in Minneapolis. 

Ordered deported to Russia a few 
years ago. Still in Minneapolis, since, 
it is claimed, there is no place to de- 
port him, as the United States does 
not recognize any Russian govern- 
ment. Now boasts to his followers of 
the impotency of the American law. 

Communist. 

The Workers Party is quite gener- 
ally understood to be the “legal” 
branch of the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party is illegal and cannot 
operate openly. Hence, the necessity 
of organizing a group which could 
work in the open. The Workers Party 
was organized December 24, 1921, at 
a convention called by the “American 
Labor Alliance,” a Communist “cover” 
organization. There were 164 dele- 
gates present. The Workers Party is 
based on the principles of the Third 


(Moscow) International. 

By working as a political party it is 
hoped it will be able to spread its 
Communistic doctrines, minus the ele- 
ment of governmental change by 
revolutionary force. This point can be 
added when a sufficient number of 
workers have accepted the basic 
Communistic doctrines. 

Recently Communist headquarters 
in Moscow have directed their Ameri- 
can agents to work more and more in 
the open, as such endeavor is believed 
to have greater possibilities than 
the “underground” activities. Recent 
issues of Workers Party publications 
contain ample proof of that organiza- 
tion’s connections with the Communist 
movement. The March 9, 1923, issue 
of the Voice of Labor (Chicago), 
describes the Workers Party candidate 


in a loca] election as the “(Communist © 


candidate.” 

Mr. Ruthenberg, secretary of the 
Workers Party, in the March 17, 1923, 
issue of The Worker, extends an invi- 
tation to join the Proletarian Party. 
Mr. Ruthenberg says in part: 

“The Workers Party has demon- 
strated during its year of work that it 
is a Communist Party. Its delegates 
attended the Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International and it has 
been recognized by the Communist 
International as a fraternal organiza- 
tion. The program of our organiza- 
tion is a clear statement of Communist 
principles and the constitution pro- 
vides for a centralized Communist 
form of organization. 

“The Proletarian Party has declared 
itself to be a Communist organization. 
It has declared its sympathy with and 
support of the Communist Interna- 
tional. On the basis of these declara- 
tions we are of the opinion that the 
members of the Proletarian Party 
should become a part of the central- 
ized Communist Party, The Workers 
Party of America.” 

What do the Communists, origina- 
tors of the Workers Party, with which 
most of the Bridgman captives are 
connected, really advocate and believe? 

Since the Communist Party has been 
illegal in this country for three years 
we will have to go to American utter- 
ances prior to 1920 and to Russia for 
our information. 

The call for the national Commun- 
ist convention in Chicago outlined the 
aims as follows: 

(1) “Abolition of private prop- 
erty in the means of production and 
distribution, by transfer to a pro- 
letarian state under Socialist adminis- 
tration of the working class”; not an 
American but a class appeal; (2) 
“International alliance * * * only 
with the the Communist groups of 
other countries, such as the Bolsheviki 
of Russia, the Spartacans of Ger- 


many, etc.”; (3) favoring “class con- 
scious industrial unionism as against 
craft unionism”; (4) “The establish- 


ment of a dictatorship of the prole- 


tariat.”’ 

There are six fundamental princi- 
ples of Left Wing Socialism, or Com- 
munism : 


(1) The chief issue in industrial — 


life to-day is the struggle. between the 
workers, the proletariat, and the capi- 
talists. (2) The proletariat are the 
only producers in sociéty. (3) All 
property, including land, used in pro- 
duction and distribution should be 
nationalized, that is, put under the 
control of the proletariat. (4) 
absolute dictatorship of the proletariat 
in industry. (5) This dictatorship 
may be secured by simple assumption 
of power, involving, if necessary, 
force, and democratic means, the use 
of the ballot, can justifiably be neg- 
lected. (6) Communism is _inter- 
national in character. 

Karl Radek, the prominent Russian 
Communist, defines dictatorship as 
“the form of government by which 
one class forces its will ruthlessly on 
the other class.” “Proletarian” dic- 


tatorship, then, means a dictatorship 


by the workers. 
Lenine says: “They are little more 
than imitators of the bourgeoise, these 


gentlemen who delight in holding up~ 


to us the ‘chaos’ of the revolution, 


the ‘destruction’ of industry, the un- 
employment, the lack of food. * * * 
In reality, the class-struggle in revo- 


lutionary times has always inevitably 
taken on the form of civil war.” 


Every American should think that 


over for a while, and then remember 


f 


that the Communists, the growing so- 


cialistic element in this country, en- 


dorse the methods of the European 


Communists, and that Left Wing So- 
cialism is avowedly an international 
movement.” 


a 


We have seen the Workers Party 


boasting of its “recognition” by the 


Communist International. 
William Z. Foster’s organization, 
the “Trade Union Educational 


League,” is another agent of the 


Moscow Bolsheviki government. 
The official 


publication of the’ 


“Trade Union Educational League” is © 
the Labor Herald. The March, 1923, © 


issue contains an article by Arne Swa- 
beck, the League’s delegate to the 
Second World Congress of the “Red 
International of Labor Unions.” 

Swabeck states that the Congress 
was held in November, 1922, in the 
Moscow Labor Temple. Among the 
interesting parts of the Swabeck arti- 
cle are: 

“The American independent unions 
which adhere to the Red International 
were told to make an organized cam- 

(Continued on page. 46) 
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Those Unsettled War Claims 


Thousands of accounts have been squared by the War and Navy 
Departments, and the road is open for a comparatively expe- 
ditious clearing up of all cases caused by the emergency 


HE United States was, in the 

i opinion of a great many people, 

very tardy in becoming a party 
to the World War, but when it did 
once enter the struggle it did so on a 
scale unprecedented in the history of 
war-time activities, and the problem of 
equipping its forces for service in the 
European conflict was second in im- 
portance only to the problem of train- 
ing its men and transporting them to 
the scene of hostilities. Its activities 
in this behalf resulted in contractural 
relations with its citizens that extended 
to almost every plant and industry in 
the country capable of producing the 
things needed to maintain an army. 
Private industry was _ practically 
drafted to supply the needs of the 
army and almost every concern in 
the country became engaged in some 
line of activity contributing to the sup- 
port of the armed forces. 

This unexampled state of activity 
was in full and growing force at the 
time of the Armistice which terminated 
hostilities. Apparently no one having 
to do with planning for the supply of 
munitions and war material had any 
substantial hope that the war would 
not continue for many months into 
1919, as all the authorities thus en- 
gaged were contracting for materials 
on the basis that the war would last 
at least until June 30, 1919. The com- 
ing of the Armistice therefore made 
necessary the cancellation or suspen- 
sion of many thousands of orders for 
all kinds and classes of war munitions 
and materials and resulted in obliging 
the plants and industries engaged in 


that line of work at the government’s © 


behest to discontinue such work with- 
out adequate notice and resume as 
best they could work of the kind for 
which they were originally adapted. 
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Their plants had been especially 
equipped for doing special types of 
war work and such equipment was in 
most cases unadapted to their ordi- 
nary work. Their plants were in most 
cases stocked with materials, either 
owned by themselves or by the govern- 
ment, especially adapted for conver- 
sion into war materials and not suitable 
for use in their regular work. There 
was also a period of time during 
which no one knew what the future 
program would be, when nothing 
much was done, either toward getting 
out of government work or getting 
into commercial work, during which 
period overhead and administrative 
expenses continued to pile up with no 
available commercial work to absorb 
same. Many of the agreements be- 
tween such concerns and the govern- 
ment were of a very informal charac- 
ter often not even reduced to writing 
and in many cases depending on the 
memory of individuals as to what the 
terms of such agreements really were. 
This situation naturally resulted in 
a great deal of confusion. All those 
who had turned over their plants and 
facilities to meet the war time needs 
and requirements of the government 
felt that they should not be made to 
suffer substantial losses on account of 
their efforts to serve the government 
and a great many claims against the 
government for the damages and losses 
sustained as a result of not being per- 
mitted to go through with the agree- 
ments that were in force at the time of 
the Armistice naturally resulted. 
Congress enacted a law in March 
of 1919 validating the informal agree- 
ments made in the hurry of war time 
by the Secretary of War or his agents 
and authorized him to adjust, settle 
and discharge in an equitable manner, 


the claims arising under such con- 
tracts. Under the provisions of this 
act and in pursuance of his statutory 
authority with respect to formal con- 
tracts, the Secretary of War set up a 
number of boards for the handling of 
such claims. Each branch of the 
Army service had its board, in some 
cases with district boards in the vari- 
ous Army districts and with the super- 
ior or approving board in Washington. 
Another board, known as the Board of 
Contract Adjustment, and another, 
the War Department Claims Board, 
constituted, next to the Secretary 
himself, the final and reviewing 
authority. Those having claims pre- 
sented them first to the District Board, 
which in a majority of cases made 
satisfactory adjustments. Where un- 
satisfactory settlements were tendered 
by the District Board, the claimant 
could and often did appeal to the 
Bureau Board in Washington, and if 
not satisfied with the decision of that 
Board could appeal either to the Board 
of Contract Adjustment or to the War 
Department Claims Board, and as a 
last resort to the Secretary of War 
himself. 

A volume could be written about the 
work of the various War Department 
Claims Boards, but it is not within 
the scope of this article to describe 
their work in detail. It is sufficient to 
say that these boards were composed 
of Army officers generally with a con- 
siderable staff, partly of civilian per- 
sonnel, the members of which were 
more or less familiar with the techni- 
calities of the claims that came before 
them. Every claim was subjected to 
close scrutiny and careful checking up 
of facts. In the great majority of 
cases awards were made covering sub- 
stantially the losses that had been 


A CONVENTION FOR MANUFACTURERS 


The membership of the National Association of Manufacturers is composed of manu- 


facturers alone. 


The association is representative of the nation’s industry. 


Its convention 


is in the nature of an industrial parliament, presenting and considering those things which 


interest the manufacturer. 


tion at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 14, 15 and 16. 


That is why you, as a manufacturer, should attend the conven- 
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imposed upon the claimants through 
the premature termination of their 
contract undertakings. In no case 
were the claimants allowed any antici- 
pated or prospective profits on the 
unfinished portions of their contracts, 
their recoveries being limited in all 
cases to the losses actually sustained 
plus payment at contract rates for the 
work completed up to the time of ter- 
mination. It can safely be said that the 
work of these various boards, acting 
under authority of the Secretary of 
War, resulted in vast savings to the 
government, the amounts allowed 
being in nearly all cases, substantially 
less than the amounts claimed, and 
generally less than would have been 
allowed had the cases been determined 
strictly on their legal merits. It can 
also truly be said that the Secretary 
of War, acting through the agencies 
mentioned, performed a very great 
public service and is entitled to a great 
deal of credit for the business-like and 
efficient way in which the vast multi- 
tude of claims was handled. 


Under the terms of the Dent Act 
of March 2, 1919, those claimants who 
accepted the final determination of 
their claims by the Secretary of War 
and were paid the amounts determined 
by him as properly due have no further 
recourse with respect to any unpaid 
balance of the claims asserted. It may 
be that in many such cases inadequate 
settlements were made but it was the 
privilege of the claimant either to.ac- 
cept or reject such allowances and hav- 
ing accepted them they have no further 
rights in the premises. Those who 
for any reason failed to accept the 
Secretary’s determination, or in those 
cases where the Secretary of War 
failed or refused to adjust and settle 
the claims properly accruing, still have 
their remedy in the Court of Claims, 
of which more will be said presently. 

It is proper to observe in this con- 
nection that the Dent Act conferred 
special jurisdiction on the Secretary 
of War to settle, adjust, and discharge 
only those claims arising under infor- 
mal contracts. Those having formal 
contracts, 7. e., contracts reduced to 
writing and duly signed at the end 
thereof by some authorized officer, 
are in a different category. Claims 
arising under formal contracts were 
settled in many instances by the same 
agencies that settled the Dent Act 
claims and the parties may by their 
acts have made such settlements final 
and conclusive, but where in such 
cases inadequate settlements were ten- 
dered and accepted by the claimants 
with proper reservations and protests, 
the claimants may still have the right 
to assert such claims in the courts. 

The Navy Department did not make 
very many informal agreements and 
no law has yet been passed giving to 


the Secretary of the Navy the author- 
ity that was given to the Secretary of 
War to adjust, settle and discharge 
such agreements, nor has any legisla- 
tion yet been enacted giving to that 
department authority to make equita- 
ble adjustments of its fixed price con- 
tracts, even though every considera- 
tion demands that such adjustments 
should be made. In the early days 
of the war the Navy Department made 
many fixed price contracts covering a 
multitude of undertakings, which con- 
tracts because of changed conditions 
caused by the war activities of the 
government, became exceedingly bur- 
densome to the contractors and in 
many cases entailed grievous losses 
out of all proportion to anything that 
could ever have been anticipated by 
the parties when such contracts were 
made. After such contracts .were 
made the government assumed control 
over the labor supply, regulated rates 
of wages, took over the transportation 
facilities, gave priority, enforced em- 
bargoes, and in a multitude of ways 
made the work that was being per- 
formed unden these fixed price con- 
tracts vastly more expensive than 
could possibly have been foreseen at 
the time the contracts were made. 
‘Many of those having such contracts, 
if not interfered with, would have 
completed their undertakings before 
the changed conditions took full effect 
and would thus have avoided most of 
the losses that they suffered. The de- 
lays enforced by the government were 
thus responsible for adding enormously 
to the costs of the undertakings. Cer- 
tainly in such cases some equitable 
adjustment ought to be made whereby 
the government would assume at least 
the excess costs which its own acts 
forced the contractors to bear. It may 
be, and probably is, true that in most 
of such cases the contractor has a 
right under his contract to the dama- 
ges occasioned him by interference 
with the work on the part of the gov- 
ernment, but if he has such right it 
can be enforced at present only by suit 
in the Court of Claims. The Navy 
Department has no authority to adjust 
and settle claims in that behalf. 


The Navy Department also engaged 
largely in the practice of giving 
mandatory orders, leaving the price to 
be paid for compliance with the 
order for later determination. This 
is true also with what was known as 
tentative price orders. In a great 
many instances supplies were ordered 
and a tentative prica named for the 
supplies ordered, which tentative price 
was paid as the work progressed, leav- 
ing for determination after the work 
was completed the price that would 
finally be paid. This class of orders 
was naturally fruitful of a great many 
disputes, the price finally determined 


upon by the Navy Department not 
always being satisfactory to the party 
furnishing the supplies. Unless the 
parties in such cases by their own acts 
effected what would be held by the 
courts to be a final settlement of the 
dispute, they still have the right to 
litigate their claims in the Court of 
Claims. 

The United States Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
engaged largely in the practice of 
commandeering those facilities and 
supplies which they required and, 
direct or through agents, made a multi- 
tude of contracts, most of which were 
terminated following the Armistice. 
A vast number of claims have resulted 


from the activities of such agencies, 


a great many of which are still un- 
settled. The Shipping Board now has 
a Claims Commission which is en- 
gaged in an effort to settle the out- 
standing claims. ‘A number of claim- 
ants, mostly those dissatisfied with the 
compensation allowed for the use of 
requisitioned vessels, have already 
entered suit in the Court of Claims. 
Doubtless numerous other claimants 
will yet be obliged to pursue a similar 
remedy. 

The War and Navy Departments 
and the Shipping Board were the 
great contracting agencies of the gov- 
ernment for war necessities. Other 
departments of the government made 
war time contracts, but not generally 
for the military necessities of the gov- 
ernment. Doubtless many claims will 
arise out of war time contracts made 
by other departments. 

The average claimant has a very 
mistaken notion about the Court of 
Claims. Most people appear to think 
that this court is far behind with its 
work and that it is a matter of years 
to obtain satisfaction of a claim by 
suit in the Court of Claims. This is 
not at all true. The court is up-to- 
date and its work is practically all 
current. Many suits growing out of 
war contracts have already been de- 
cided and the claimants have received 
the amount of the judgments awarded 
them. A suit properly handled in the 
Court of Claims is assured of as ex- 
peditious treatment as would be ac- 
cone in almost any other court in the 
and. 


The court consists of five judges. 
A suit is instituted by the filing of 
a petition accompanied by the contract 
upon which it is predicated as an ex- 
hibit. The testimony is all taken 
before commissioners of the court and 
reduced to writing. Testimony may 
be taken anywhere at any time. The 
case is determined on the facts as dis- 
closed by the record made. The ex- 
penses of a suit in the Court of Claims 
consist of the cost of printing the peti- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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- Why Veterans Go Back To Sehool 


Desire for more scientific knowledge, more efficiency or more 
complete rounding out of a life of intensive application sends 
many of our foremost men back to further study in later years 
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that hard-used and often mis- 


I all comes back in the end to 
understood word, efficiency. Some 


_ evening, when other games pall, invite 


half a dozen friends to define effi- 
ciency, each on a separate sheet of 
paper. The result will surprise you. 
Or if you are training younger busi- 
ness men, ask some of them to do 
the same ‘thing. You, will find that, 


_ although efficiency is so much preached 
_ and discussed, few people will agree 
_ on what it is. 


: 


Your prize will probably go to some 
one who remembers enough of his 


school Latin to trace the word back 


Z 
: 
5 
14 


J 


} 


- went to waste. 


s 


# 


_ applied, may waste their lives in mis- 


to its source. It comes, of course, 
from the verb exfacio, meaning “I do 
a thing thoroughly—completely—tri- 
_ umphantly.” 

So, efficiency means more than 
_ merely ability. We all know tragic 
_ examples of great natural ability that 
And efficiency means 
more than energy. Energetic men, 
unless their forces are intelligently 


directed effort. Like passengers on 


a merry-go-round, they travel a long 


_ way and get nowhere. 


On the other 


_ hand, [I think no truly efficient man 


¥ 


ever wastes his work. At every stage 


of his career he arrives somewhere. 


He does things thoroughly, and he is 


constantly rewarded for doing them. 


It is the quest for greater per- 


_ sonal efficiency that is bringing veter- 


_ paraphernalia. It 


ans back to school. 

Everybody knows nowadays that 
efficiency is not merely the orderly 
and perhaps economical arrangement 
of desks and files and other office 
does not mean 


_ casual wandering around a factory 


with a stop-watch in hand. Unless 


‘handled by an expert, a stop-watch 


may be the most misleading and dan- 
gerous tool one can use. Efficiency is 


not the mere installation of elaborate 


cost accounting methods; it is not 


the development of any system purely 


for system’s sake. And when this 
fact broke upon American business 
men, there was a marked slackening 
in the demand for the so-called “effi- 
ciency experts” who flourished so 


mightily a few years ago. 


One of the best of these men is 
first of all a certified public accountant, 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


with a real genius for solving big in- 
dustrial problems. His services are 
more in demand than ever; but a few 
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months ago he went to a friend and 
said: “I will gladly pay a thousand 
dollars for a better name for my pro- 
fession than Efficiency Engineering.’ 
For the time being, this man is describ- 
ing himself as an Industrial Engineer ; 
but he is still looking for a more accu- 
rate term. 

But the quest for greater efficiency, 
as I said above, still remains and is 
increasing—all the more so since the 
old misconceptions concerning its 
nature are vanishing. There are very 
few men who can be trusted to do 
any given piece of work thoroughly, 
completely and triumphantly. Yet this 
is precisely the demand which mod- 
ern business makes upon the men who 
lead it. Is it any wonder that a major- 
ity of these leaders, even though they 
have grown gray w ith experience, are 
coming back to school. 

I will particularize concerning them 
in a moment. Meanwhile, you have 
surely noticed that in flush times, 
when everybody is prosperous, mis- 
takes do not matter very much. In 
bonanza periods one lucky strike may 
outweigh a hundred errors. If one 
customer is lost, plenty of others will 
come along. Even though the presi- 
dent of a company gives more time to 
thinking about his golf drive than his 


company’s business problems, it is 
quite possible—in boom periods—that 
the company will make money never- 
theless. 

But we are not living in bonanza 
days, just now. Few companies can 
afford presidents who give to business 
only the hours they can spare from 
golf. Mistakes count heavily; and 
they affect more people than just the 
one man who makes them. 

Business is very much like football 
in this respect. One football player, 
however able, cannot be a whole team 
by himself. If the team is running 
wild, beating all opponents by big 
scores, an error or two may be over- 
looked. But if the score is a tie, if 
the fate of the game is in doubt, then 
the man who makes an error may lose 
the game not only for himself but for 
his team-mates. And this, if he is the 
right kind of man, is what hurts him 
most. 

There is a story told where foot- 
ball men gather about a player who 
captained a great Eastern college 
team. Both player and team had a 
splendid record of success. At last, in 
his final game the captain made one 
error; and it lost the big game of his 
final year. 

This happened a generation ago. 
The player who made the mistake still 
comes back to his old college when 
big games are played. Men welcome 
him. He is liked and admired. But 
he never goes to the game. Alone, 
when the crowds have gone to the 
field, he paces the empty streets. He 
prays that his college may win; but 
he cannot bear even to look at the 
field on which he lost a great game 
for his friends. 

Every man in business is playing a 
bigger game than football, and he is 
sure to feel the same way if he has the 
right stuff in him. Remorse can be 
overdone. But the good business man 
is haunted by the memory of mis- 
takes he has made; and he determines 
not to make mistakes in the future, 
More than his own comfort and pride 
is involved. The comfort and prog- 
ress of his associates are bound up 
with his own. 

This interdependence of men in 
business is increasing, as business 
grows more complex. The day of the 
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“one-man office” is over. 
problems of business have been inten- 
sified, not lessened, by the strain 
through which the whole world 
has been passing for eight years. 
Among the are* brand new prob- 
lems, which no single man’s ex- 
perience and judgment can solve. 
Therefore he turns, no matter how 
mature his own judgment, to the com- 
bined experience and wisdom of 
many men. Let me cite a few exam- 
ples: 

At the age of fifty-five, when his 
product was well known all over the 
world—more than 700,000,000 glasses 
of Hire’s root beer were sold in 192I— 
Mr. Charles E. Hires began studying 
a modern business course. And hav- 
ing finished his study of the course, 
and recommended it to men around 
him, he wrote that he had never sub- 
scribed to anything from which he had 
received greater inspiration for his 
work, 

In the Thomas A. Edison indus- 
tries, men who have done the 
same thing include Mr. Charles Edi- 
son, chairman of the board; together 
with two vice-presidents, three secre- 
taries of companies and four depart- 
ment heads—each one already suc- 
cessful, but preparing for still greater 
success. 

But every institution of learning 
can point to similar students—veter- 
ans who come back to school. Take 
Harvard. On its roster last autumn 
appeared the name of Col. George 
Lyon, farmer and banker of Nelson, 
Neb., who at seventy-three came back 
for post-graduate work. “I am going 
to lead the life of a student,” says this 
sturdy old man. “I never did have 
quite the opportunity to complete my 
education as [ wanted to.” 

And that, be sure, is what every wise 
man knows; for there is no such thing 
as “completing” an education. Only 
recently we have come to realize, all 
of us, that no man’s education is fin- 
ished when he comes out of grade 
school, or high school, or college. 
West Point does not turn out finished 
soldiers. It simply prepares men to 
learn to be soldiers; and attendance at 
the Staff College comes later on, when 
the young soldiers have become griz- 
zled veterans. 

Or take the case of the well-known 
publisher, Mr. A. W. Shaw. One day, 
long after his personal income had run 
into six figures, he decided that his 
business training was not satisfactory ; 
even though he was making decisions 
promptly and conscientiously, he felt 
he was not doing his best—too many 
of those decisions were the result of 
snap judgment, rather than accurate 
information. 

So he closed his desk, informed his 
startled associates that he would be 
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And the away for a year, and entered Harvard 


as a graduate student. There he 
plunged whole-heartedly into a study 
of the fundamentals of business; and 
a year later, he was a bigger and better 
business man for having done so. 

And that such training, even late in 
life, does produce results in increased 
efficiency and higher earnings is so evi- 
dent, all around us, that it needs 
scarcely a word of proof. Some little 
time ago, we had occasion to check up 
what have since become widely know 
as “The Figures of Failure.” 

Before I present them to you, let me 
ask what you think are the principal 
reasons for non-success in business 
life? All of us have kind phrases for 
excusing some acquaintance who has 
not succeeded. 


“Unfair competition drove him to 


the wall,” we say, or “Other people's 
failure dragged him down with them.” 
Or, at a loss for anything else, we say 
“He had hard luck.” 


But it is not luck. A year or so ago, 
Mr. John Hays Hammond—who has 
never been wholly free from allusions 
to himself as a fortunate man, a magi- 
cian whose lucky star showed him the 
way to hidden diamonds and gold and 
oil—wrote an amazing article in Col- 
lier's Weekly on this subject of luck. 
With characteristic modesty, he said 
little about himself. He confined his 
remarks to the three “luckiest” men 
he had ever known: Cecil Rhodes, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill. 


Consider only one of them—Roose- 
velt. According to Mr. Hammond, 
who knew him intimately, Roosevelt 
had no luck at all. Born with a puny 
body and bad eyes, he carefully stud- 
ied himself and his capacities ; he went 
out West and made himself fit; he 
forced himself, lacking a good voice, 
to become an effective public speaker ; 
and he was a strong, fit man when he 
organized the Rough Riders and his 
real career of accomplishment began. 
Roosevelt never stopped studying. He 
went nowhere without books. Into 
the jungles of Africa and the fever- 
ish swamps of South America he took 
whole libraries of classic and modern 
works which he knew would fit him 
better for his profession as a writer. 

“I am only an average man,” said 
Roosevelt once to a reporter, who 
asked him the secret of it all. “But, 
by George, I work at it harder than 
the average man.” 

No, there was no luck in Roose- 
velt’s career. He made his own con- 
ditions. Seeing men who could ride 
horses . superbly, out in Wyoming, 
Roosevelt learned ‘to ride like a cow- 
boy. When war came, he was pre- 
pared to raise and lead a cavalry regi- 
ment—and other men, not knowing his 
years of preparation, sat back and 
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called it “luck.” 

If it is not luck when men succeed, 
is it luck when they fail? 

Getting back to “The Figures of: 
Failure,” they came to us from Brad- 
street’s; an institution that tells the 
truth and makes no effort to gloss over’ 





failure with gentle phrases. And here 
they are: 
CAUSES OF FAILURE 
Cause Per Cent 
*Incompetence ., a e 38.2 
*Lack of capital 2. ee 30.3 
*Inexperiencé ss ve 5.6 
*Unwise creditso sa.) eee 1.3 
*Fraud |... . «eee 7.0 
Failure of others!.ee. eae 1.7 
Extravagance fen 1.1 
Neglect. . i... sage x7, 
Competition {i seeneene te 
Specific conditions {)7asa" 11.3 
Speculation .. asa 7, 
Total... sg ae ene 100.0 


I have marked with an asterisk the 
needless, heart-breaking failures that 
a well rounded business training would 
have prevented. Notice that the 
aggregate 74.8 per cent of the total, 
three-quarters of the men who went 
under last year, did so because they 
lacked the training they needed and 
could have secured. 

But what of the men who don’t 
actually fail and go bankrupt, but 
struggle along somehow? Men and 
corporations are both in that cate- 
gory. You cannot help knowing 
many enterprises, and the men who 
manage them, that somehow evade the 
sheriff and the courtroom, but that 
nevertheless are not sound and pros- 
perous. The same figures, I believe, 
will apply. There are seven chances 
in ten that the cause is among those 
which apply to actual failures. And 
these lame ducks are a burden upon 
the community and upon their associ- 
ated business enterprises. They make 
life harder and more expensive for us 
all. Their incompetence is a tax upon 
all business and all living in the 
United States. 

And that gloomy word “Incompe- 
tence” which heads the Bradstreet list 
—what is incompetence, after all, but 
the outward and visible sign of lack of 
preparation and information? Turn 
away from those figures now, and- 
glance with me at some stories of suc- 
cess and not failure. 

About five years ago, a middle aged 
business man came to my office at the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, of New York University. “I 
have never made more than $40 a 
week in my life,” he said. “Before it 
is too late, I wonder if you can help 
me to earn more?” 

Professor J. T. Madden, Assistant 
Dean, mapped out for him a course 
of study; he followed it faithfully, 
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graduated, and went back into busi- 
ness life; where, for several years, we 
lost sight of him. A short time ago 
he came back; and a young man was 
at his side whom he introduced as his 
son. Professor Madden greeted him; 
and in reply, he pulled out of his 
pocket six business cards, showing 
that he was secretary of six different 
associations of business executives, 
from each one of which he was draw- 
ing a salary of $6,000. 

“T am making money now,” he said. 
“My daughter is in college, and I am 
enrolling my boy to-day in the School 
of Commerce. We have money in the 
bank.” 

Perhaps the restrictions of space 
will allow me to give one more exam- 
ple. At random, from the letters on 
my desk which I consulted in writing 
this article, I take one from Mr. 
Schoonover, who at thirty-five was 
treasurer of his own business, a glass 
factory in Pennsylvania. It manufac- 
tured a useful commodity ; it gave em- 
ployment to some scores of people; 
and Mr. Schoonover no doubt felt that 
he was as busy as he ought to be. And 
yet, a sense of obligation to himself 
and to the people who worked with 
him, drove him on to study and pre- 
pare for larger things. He did not 
travel; in his own home he studied a 
modern business course. I pick up a 
letter he has just written, seven years 
after he took this step: 

“The direct results to me,’ he writes, 
“are that I have been able to enlarge 
my business from one factory and office 
to its present dimensions of three fac- 





tories and offices. And, with the 
development of administrative ability, 
I find that I can just as easily handle 
the three as I formerly did the one.” 


In the hands of men like these, who 
are not too proud or too blind to study, 
even while they work and achieve, 
American business has beyond ques- 
tion entered a new era. Long visioned 
men are raising questions that would 
have astounded their fathers and 
grandfathers. 


For instance, I saw in a recent issue 
of AMERICAN INDUSTRIES a remark- 
able article entitled, “Putting Educa- 
tion into Business,” by Mr. Alvan T. 
Simonds, the well known tool manu- 
facturer of Fitchburg, Mass. In recent 
years Mr. Simonds has devoted much 
thought and research to this great 
problem—the dissemination of better 
economic and industrial knowledge. 


“Can we accept the statement,” 
asks Mr. Simonds, “that doctors, 
lawyers and teachers must be licensed 
and obliged to prove that they have a 
certain education before beginning 
their work, unless we also argue that 
those responsible for business enter- 
prises involving the savings and 
welfare of thousands of other people 
should also be required to demon- 
strate a similar fitness?” 


But Mr. Simonds does not confine 
himself to argument. He offers large 
cash prizes for essays on economic 
subjects. He is causing thousands of 
school children and normal school stu- 
dents to think seriously about eco- 
nomic questions, and about the one 
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paramount question—the 
training of the business man. 

If I had a son or daughter who 
wanted to compete for one of the 
Simonds prizes, my suggestion might 
be as follows: Do not scatter your 
thought. Concentrate it on this one 
great problem. Libraries full of eco- 
nomic books are useless, unless busi- 
ness men know how to use them and 
do use them. Find out which men of 
prominence in industry are still going 
to school. Find out whether they are 
advising their younger associates to 
do the same thing. Consider men like 
J. C. Penney, head of the great chain 
of Penney Stores, who takes men into 
partnership with him all over America 
and makes them rich; but only if they 
are willing, as he is is willing, to study 
business seriously. Such men are the 
hope of American business. Their 
work is the answer to every man who 
would promote the study of econom- 
ics, the business man’s science. For 
only men who never think their edu- 
cation is ended are men fit to lead. 

The time is coming when the one 
great test of every man in business 
will not be “How much have you 
made for yourself?” but “How much 
are you learning? What new ideas 
are you gaining for the benefit of your 
associates and your employes? For 
only as they profit will you profit in 
the end.” 

It is their own realization of the 
swift approach of this new attitude 
toward business men that is causing 
so many of the best among them to 
go back to school. 
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) HE Missouri edict has become a 
business law. “Show me!” is 
the battle cry of the buying pub- 

lic, and hundreds of industrial con- 
cerns are complying with the demand. 
The business motion pictures of to- 
' day show marked improvement in the 
psychology and technique of produc- 
tion in comparison with the so-called 
industrial picture of a few years ago, 
which usually revealed an office force 
telephoning or signing checks, a hur- 

_tied and uninteresting trip through 

| the factory, with disconnected shots 

| of processes, ending with a blowing 
whistle, and all the employes rushing 
out of the gate. 

After seeing a new shoe motion 

‘picture, recently shown for the first 

time, a member of the selected audi- 





ence said: “Those scenes showing 
the tanning and selection of leather 
have taught me where to buy shoes. 
I’m going out to get a pair now.” 
This does not signify that motion pic- 
tures as a publicity medium are either 
a modern King Midas or a cure-all. 
But they do bring results, and owners 
of many of the newer pictures are 
backing their conviction by larger ap- 
propriations for this type of advertis- 
ing. 

To-day industrial pictures are often- 
times built with even greater care than 
many of our theatre-heralded super- 
productions; are designed with a pur- 
pose, and are artistically and_ skill- 
fully produced. They require in the 
making even more attention than is 
given to other types of advertising. 


The Associated National Advertis- 
ers have made a study of this new 
medium and are in a position to give 
helpful facts concerning the different 
types of distribution offered by 
various organizations. A committee 
representing some of the largest in- 
dustries who have had considerable 
experience in the use of films has also 
been collecting data for the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The problem of using film promo- 
tion looms greater, however, to the 
smaller investor who must depend 
entirely upon the commercial producer 
and upon outside help for distribu- 
tion. It has been with this group that 
most of the dissatisfaction has been 
found. This has probably been due 

(Continued on page 31) 


Bits of News 
About 


Men in Industry 





J. Herbert Reid, president of the 
Newark Athletic Club; Franklin W. 
Fort, manager of the Eagle Fire In- 
surance Company, and John Enstice, 
president of Enstice Brothers, general 
contractors, have been elected mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
Permanent Industrial Exposition of 
Newark. It is probable that a num- 
bers of other leading citizens of New 
ark will be added to the board later. 

At a meeting of the directors of 
the company, at its offices, 36 Park 
place, it was reported that the list of 
founder-subscribers was in excess of 
three hundred and was increasing 
every day. 

Louis V. Aronson, president of the 
company, called attention to an article 
on the Permanent Industrial Exposi- 
tion in the March number of AMERI- 
CAN INDUSTRIES, Official organ of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, as an evidence of the general 
interest which is being manifested 
throughout the country in “Newark’s 
latest and biggest enterprise.” This 
article sets forth the magnitude of the 
exposition project and is illustrated 
with pictures of the exterior and in- 
terior of the building. 

Corbett McCarthy, vice-president 
and treasurer of the company, com- 
mented on the importance of the expo- 
sition as a convenience for mercantile 
concerns in northern New Jersey. 


Charles A. Whiting, Treasurer of 
Whiting & Davis Company, Plain- 
ville, Mass. has just presented a 
$60,000 recreation building to his 
employes. The building was dedi- 
cated to the memory of Walter L. 
Rice, Mr. Whiting’s son-in-law, whose 
death recently cut off a career of 
splendid promise, and will be known 
as the Walter L. Rice Memorial. 
Over 750 employes and members of 
their families attended the dedication 
exercises. 


The Charter Gas Engine Company, 
of Sterling, Ill, announces the pur- 
chase of the entire Mietz Oil Engine 
(also known as Mietz & Weiss) busi- 
ness, heretofore carried on in New 
York City by the August Mietz Cor- 
poration and the Reliance Oil Engine 
Corporation. This effects a merger 
and consolidation, under one manage- 
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ment, of two of the oldest and best 
known internal combustion engines in 
the world. The Charter Company is 
moving from New York to Sterling, 
all of the physical assets comprising 
the Mietz engine and in the meantime 
filling repair orders from New York 
City, so that there will be no inter- 
ruption in repair service to Mietz 
engine users. It is announced that 
Mietz engine users will be able from 
now on to obtain prompt and reliable 
repair service for any Mietz engine 
ever built. 


Manufacture of a mechanical card 
filing device known as Filedex, has 
just been started in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, by the Filedex Corporation of 
America, capitalized for $250,000. 


The Standard Conveyor Company 
has acquired by purchase all the rights, 
titles and patents pertaining to the 
well-known Brown Portable line of 
portable and sectional piling, elevat- 
ing, conveying, loading and unloading 
machinery for handling of packed and 
loose materials. This line of machin- 


ery has been manufactured by the . 


Brown Portable Conveying Machinery 
Company at North Chicago for ten 
years. Until further notice the plant 
will be continued in operation by the 
Standard Conveyor Company, and all 
inquiries and correspondence regard- 
ing Brown Portable products should 
be addressed to Standard Conveyor 
Company, Brown Portable Products 
Plant, North Chicago, III. 


E. B. Tanner, for many years 
valuation engineer in the Timber Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, Department of the Interior, has 
been appointed Chief of the Timber 
Section. He takes the position left 
vacant by the resignation of Carl M. 
Stevens, who has engaged in private 
practice as a forestry engineer. In 
point of service Mr. Tanner is the 
oldest official of the Timber Section 
and his advancement comes as a 
deserved recognition of merit. — 


Dr. Willard Eugene Hotchkiss, dis- 
tinguished American educator, former 
Dean of Northwestern University 
School of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Bureau of 
Industrial Education of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, according 
to an announcement by Charles E. 
Herrick, President of the Institute. 
Many distinctive achievements in 
American education stand to the credit 
of Dr. Hotchkiss. He set in motion 
the codperation between Northwestern 
University and the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and other business 
groups that resulted in founding the 
Northwestern University School of 
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Commerce. As first Dean of the 
school he laid the educational founda- 
tions upon which the subsequent 
development of the School has taker 
place. The School of Business of the 
University of Minnesota was estab- 
lished in 1919 as a result of his efforts 
at that institution, where he was Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Director of! 
Business Education. 





The Hardwood Manufacturers In. 
stitute announces its first Annua 
Convention for May roth and r1th, ai 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago 
Prominent speakers will address the 
convention, representing outstanding 
hardwood consuming interests, figure: 
of national prominence in politics 
government and general business 
authorities on general and technica 
phases of the lumber industry. 


The General Electric Company ha: 
announced that it will erect in Detroit 
a five-story concrete building costin; 
approximately $250,000 which will be 
used for warehouse purposes, servic 
shop, garage, and will also house th 
Detroit local office of the company 
The building will be erected .on a cor 
ner plot, facing 100 feet on Antoi 
nette street, and extending more that 
180 feet along Third avenue. Ap 
proximately 40,000 square feet o: 
space will be utilized for warehouss 
purposes. 





In keeping with the unmistakabl 
indications that 1923 will be the great 
est year for the motor truck, Presiden 
Myron E. Forbes, of the Pierce 
Arrow Motor Car Company announce 
that a production schedule has beet 
adopted for the year which calls fo: 
a doubled output of Pierce-Arrov 
trucks during 1923. 

“This is going to be the year tha 
the American business man will giv 
very serious study to the motor trucel 
question and select his automotiv 
units on a basis of operating cost, 
declares Mr. Forbes. “It isn’t a ques 
tion any longer of the practicability o 
the motor truck, for that has beet 
conclusively demonstrated in all line 
of business and under every variet 
of operating condition. The questio: 
to-day is one of economical truc 
operation with the aim of maintainir 
constant service at the lowest upkee 
cost.” x 






So many applications have been 4 
ceived from western Canadian farm 
ers for Swiss farm help that Frit 
Beck, delegate to Canada from th 
Swiss Association for Saskatchewar 
has abandoned his proposed trip t 
the west and returned to Switzerlan 
to supervise the dispatch of the fir: 
party to Canada. 
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Ports Of The Nation—Galveston 


From the days of blockade runners of Civil War fame to the 
present, the Texas city has steadily developed and is now one 
of the greatest concentration centers for crude oil on the Gulf 


the French buccaneer, used the 
Island as a base from which to 
carry on his peculiar warfare, against 
treasure laden Spanish galleons, Gal- 
veston has been considered a port, 
but as a matter of fact the practical 
development of the harbor has been 
confined to the past twenty years. 
During Texas’ fight for independence, 
many of the supplies of the little 
volunteer armies came through here 
and even in the Civil War, swift sail- 
ing schooners ran the blockade of the 
Federal fleet and with their cargoes 
of contraband cotton made their way 
to some foreign port. But this early 
navigation was attended with many 
difficulties, the principal one being 
lack of deep water over the sand bars 
at the harbor mouth. 
Since 1900, there has been nothing 
to hamper the handling of commerce 
in large volumes. The bars have been 


Fite: the time when LaFitte, 
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dug away, the outer and inner chan- 
nels have been improved, and pro- 
tective works have been constructed 
until to-day, Galveston stands as one 
of the finest land locked harbors in the 
United States with sufficient depth of 
water to meet all normal require- 
ments. 

During its brief business career the 
port has established itself firmly as a 
raw material exporting center, and for 
several years bore the title of “second 
port U. S. A.” Local interests claim 
that the value of tonnage, both foreign 
and domestic, passing through the 
port even to-day will exceed any rival 
port except New York. 

Galveston has long been recognized 
as the principal cotton port of the 
world. It stores and handles for ex- 
port annually, one-fourth to one-third 
of the average annual crop of the 
entire country. But its facilities for 
handling cotton are not the sole claim 





for glory. It is one of the greatest 
concentration centers for crude oil 
both imported and domestic, along the 
gulf coast. It handles more export 
sulphur than any other American 
port. It usually leads in exporting 
cotton seed products, while the vol- 
ume of lumber, staves and other forest 
products, will run high. Flour for ex- 
port has become an important item and 
there are times when the volume of 
outbound grain attains enormous pro- 
portions. 

Cotton comprises, according to aver- 
ages, about forty-eight per cent of the 
usual tonnage of the port, these figures 
being based on car receipts. There is 
more storage space for this commod- 
ity than can be found at any compet- 
ing port, as more than one and a 
quarter million bales can be stored at 
one time without tiering. If this latter 
system were employed five million 
bales, or the average annual production 
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of the three principal southwestern 
states, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas, could be stored under cover. 

The system of handling at Galveston 
differs widely from other ports, vari- 
ous plans having been found to be 
effective here that are not usually 
employed elsewhere. Storing without 
stacking or tiering is only one of the 
measures which produce efficiency 
here. Cotton for export here retains 
its identity from the time it arrives 
until it sails. There is no confusion 
since the systems of marking and 
storing make it possible to find imme- 
diately any given bale of cotton, and 
cut it out from the lot in which it is 
stored and make it ready for export- 
ing. 
Many of the sheds are located at 
shipside but there are also many com- 
presses and warehouses scattered 
at various points in the city within 
drayage distance of the waterfront 
Practically all of these plants are 
equipped with compresses, both stand- 
ard and high density and there are also 
six high density compresses located 
at shipside. 

The facilities for handling other 
cargo are just as efficient as those for 
handling cotton. There are four grain 
elevators whose loading capacities are 
great enough to care for all local 
needs. In 1921, the local elevators 
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handled approximately . 90,000,000 
bushels of grain; more than any 
other United States port. Since this 
phenomenal movement additional 
storage space for 1,462,000 bushels 
has been built to Elevator B. 

Pier 35 has become exclusively a 
dock for the handling of Texas sul- 
phur for export. Space has been 
leased to the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company, which has constructed one 
of the most complete sulphur loading 
plants in the country. The capacity 
of the plant is great enough to enable 
the ordinary cargo steamer to load and 
sail in a day. The sulphur is mined 
at Gulf, Texas, about 100 miles from 
Galveston, a process being used that 
makes it possible to deliver to pur- 
chasers a chemically pure product 
without the necessity of refining. 

It would require much space to 
enumerate all the various steps whch 
have been taken to make Galveston the 
efficient port it is. It is only necessary 
to say that the result has been amply 
evidenced in the diversion of millions 
of tons of freight to this port. Cot- 
ton seed products, oil for export, 
lumber, staves, flour and other bread 
stuffs, rice and some manufactured 
commodities are the principal exports. 
Crude oil, coffee, sugar and sugar 
beet seed are the principal imports. 

Two-thirds of the cotton seed oil 
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mills in the country are located in the 
southwest and it is only natural that 
this port should handle a big percent- 
age of the traffic in this commodity. 
Of the many factors which have 
served to build up the port of Galves- 
ton, one of the most important has been 
its unequalled record of efficiency. It 
is a matter of record that Galveston re- 
leases car equipment quicker than any 
other port in the country, the average 
detention being about a day and a 
half. Cargoes are loaded faster into 
the ship, this having been proven 
many times in tests between various 
ports. The labor is admittedly more 
efficient and obtains the maximum 
stowage on any commodity handled. 
The Daniel Webster, a shipping board 
steamer, still holds the world’s record 
for cotton cargo having taken slightly 
more than 33,000 bales, the cargo 
having been taken in competition with 
a sister ship, the John Adams, loading 
at New Orleans at the same time. 
There is room at the Galveston 
docks for approximately 100 ocean 
going vessels. These docks are devel- 
oped on the slip system which gives 
easy access to steamers and also 


‘makes it possible to serve each ship- 


side warehouse with rails, independ- 
ently of other units. Each of these 
warehouses is served by one to four 
switch tracks, some of these being 
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Cotton compresses and warehouses, one of the many units 


located on the apron of the dock. The 
latter system makes it possible to load 
direct from car to ship or vice versa 
when necessary. 

The improved frontage comprises 
41,792 linear feet, which includes the 
slips. The warehouses alongside this 
berthing space have a combined 
capacity of 3,967,922 square feet of 
sovered space or storage in the 
amount of 52,833,486 cubic feet. 
There is still more than 100,000 linear 
feet of channel frontage subject to 
Jevelopment when needed. 


The figures shown above do not, of 
course, take in the vast amount of 
space provided by warehouses scat- 
fered over the city but which are not 
adjacent to shipside. All of the cot- 
ton compresses have warehouses in 
onjunction, ordinarily used for hous- 
ing cotton, but which could easily be 





turned to the use of other commodities 
if necessary. 

Four modern grain elevators at 
shipside have a combined storage 
capacity of 5,062,000 bushels of grain 
and are equipped to handle and store 
export movements. Two of these 
elevators belong to the Galveston 
Wharf Company, one to the Texas 
Star Flour Mills and one to the 
Southern Pacific Railway, but under 
lease to the J. Rosenbaum Grain Com- 
pany. All of these plants do a large 
export business. 


The facilities at Galveston are all 
privately controlled. The principal 
company operating terminals here is 
the Galveston Wharf Company. One- 
third of the stock is held by the city 
of Galveston, but control is vested in 
the individuals who happen to be 
interested. Charges are fixed by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
and they are very reasonable. At a 
recent hearing before the Commission 
it was found that the charges here 
were as low or lower than at any other 
port on the Gulf or Atlantic Seaboard 
and the Wharf Company was compli- 
mented on the splendid efficiency of 
its management. 

The harbor is divided into two sec- 
tions. One is known as the outer 
channel and comprises about three 
miles leading from the entrance into 
Bolivar Roads. From this point 
several channels diverge, the main 
artery leading to the Galveston docks 
about two miles and smaller channels 
leading seven miles to Texas City, a 
third running about seventy miles to 
Houston and another connecting with 
Port Bolivar. 

The outer channel carries a mini- 


OPEN FORUM FOR CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 


One of the features of the Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
May 14, 15 and 16, New York City, will be a Forum, open to all manufacturers who have 


constructive suggestions to offer for the advanement of industry and the Association. 
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mum depth of thirty-five feet over the 
bar and into the Roads. The minimum 
depth in the inner channel is thirty 
feet with an average of thirty-two 
feet at low tide, and we have had 
vessels leave the port drawing more 
than thirty-one feet. 

Galveston is the logical point for 
distribution of all commodities 
throughout the Southwest. This has 
made Galveston a wholesale center 
and a coastwise port handling more 
of this grade of commerce, probably 
than any other port except New York. 
Two lines are engaged in this traffic 
and handle during the course of a 
year more than a million tons of cargo 
valued at approximately $200,000,000. 
The movement consists principally of 
food products, textiles, cotton, wool, 
oil and mineral ores. 

Steamship operation at the port is 
very economical. To begin with the 
channel from the docks to the open 
sea is very safe and the distance is 
short. An inbound steamer reaches 
its dock within an hour and a half 
after entering the harbor. The pilot- 
age and towage charges are small. 
There are no treacherous tcurrents. 
Bunkers for oil burning ships may 
be had at almost any dock, while a coal 
burner may be served by floating 
equipment at any point in the harbor 


or at the shipside plant at Pier 33. 
Bunker coal may be had at a reason- 
able price and bunker oil is usually 
to be had at a cheaper price here than 
at any other port because of the close 
proximity of Galveston to the Texas 
and Mexican fields. 

The United States Government has 
spent approximately $20,000,000 in 
the development of Galveston harbor 
and it is conservatively estimated that 
this amount accrues to the shippers in 
Galveston’s trade territory every year 
in the form of savings in freight 
rates. Local interests have also ex- 
pended a considerable amount of 
money in building up wharves and 
terminals and in dredging slips. 

The port is well equipped for hand- 
ling repair work on steamers. There 
is located on the channel proper a 
10,000 ton drydock, built by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, but 
now owned and operated by a private 
concern which is equipped to handle 
all kinds of repairs to hulls or engines. 
In addition we have several machine 
shops and electrical welding plants 
which specialize in certain classes of 
marine work. 


The principal business of the port. 


during the past years has been done 
with the United Kingdom and Conti- 
nent of Europe. In recent times, how- 


ever, a fair business has been de 
veloped to the West Indies, Mexicc 
and the Latin Americas. South Ameri. 
can business is now receiving a con: 
siderable amount of attention, anc 
prospects are good for a substantia. 
movement of coffee, cocoa and other 
raw materials northward and of 
various grades of machinery anc 
manufactured commodities southward 
Japanese business for two years has 
been increasing with startling rapidity 
This is attributed to the fact that many 
new cotton mills have been establishec 
in that country and the demand for ths 
raw material is increasing. Severa. 
large Japanese steamship lines hav 
been established at this port in the 
past two years. 

The Panama Canal has made i 
possible to establish coastwise steam- 
ship service to the Pacific Coast anc 
the Luckenbach Line is now engagec 
in developing this business with Gal. 
veston as one of the Eastern terminals 
Competition between the steamshiy 
route and the various trans-continenta 
rail lines is very keen and some mater. 
ial rate reductions have resulted o1 
many of the staple articles. These 
reductions are working to the advan 
age of the shipper. F. 

The territory tributary to Galvestor 
is so wonderfully rich, actually anc 





Airplane view of Galveston channel and wharves 
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Southern Pacific docks and elevator. 


otentially that it is really difficult to 
letermine what the future business 
nay comprise. Agriculturally it is the 
ichest section of the United States, 
roducing a great percentage of the 
ountry’s raw materials. It is rich in 
nineral deposits and in fuel oil. The 
liscovery of the latter commodity has 
nade the territory attractive for indus- 
ries. Textile mills particularly are 
eeking locations nearer the source of 


the raw materials. Most of the flour 
and feed is ground in the grain pro- 
ducing section of the South and Mid- 
dlewest. Plants for the assembly of 
materials used in the big manufactur- 
ing centers of the East are being 
established in all parts of the territory. 
This is having its effect on the busi- 
ness of Galveston and the trend is 
gradually turning to manufactured 
commodities. But this is additional 


Census Of Manufactures 


ence Board has just issued, 

under the title “A Graphic 
Analysis of the Census of Manufac- 
ures,” a most convenient and elabo- 
‘ately-produced reference book on 
ndustrial conditions and the trend of 
hanges in these conditions. 

Fifty industries are studied. The 
survey shows that of the population 
»f 105,710,620 of this country in 1920, 
11,614,248 persons were engaged in 
jainful occupations. In manufactur- 
ng and mechanical industries there 
Were 12,818,524 or 12.1 per cent of 
he total. There were 28,795,724 
ngaged in other gainful occupations, 


i National Industrial Confer- 





rapidity and extent. 


or 27.3 per cent of the total. There 
were 41,125,067 not engaged in gainful 
occupations and 22,971,305 persons 
under ten years of age. 

The record presented in the volume 
reveals a picture of industrial trans- 
formation and growth unparalleled in 
In the span of 
little more than two generations the 
United States has assumed the lead- 
ing position among all nations in the 
volume and variety of its manufac- 
turing production. The country has 
become, in short, the world’s greatest 
industrial nation, and this position has 
been won in large part within the five 
years from 1914 to I919. 


Picture shows slip system of wharves 


business, for Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas must continue to grow their 
share of the world’s cotton crop, and 
it probably will be a good many years 
before the grain supply of the world 
returns to normal. At any rate it is 
generally conceded that the future of 
Galveston is assured for the prosperity 
of the port depends in direct propor- 
tion to the prosperity of the territory 
it represents. 


This rapid transition from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial economy has 
carried with it many changes in the 
distribution of the working population 
and in the relative economic import- 
ance of the geographical divisions and 
states of the country. An increasing 
proportion of the working population 
has been drawn into manufacturing. 
The centers of industrial activity have 
moved slowly but surely westward, 
pushing back the agricultural frontier 
and stimulating the growth of cities. 
This development has taken place, 
however, without increasing the pro- 
portion of women and children in 
industry. The entrance of women into 
industrial occupations has only kept 
pace with the industrial growth, while 
the proportion of workers under six- 
teen years of age has declined. 
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MOTORING UNDER RIVER 


N EW YORK,’ which has set the 
pace for the world in under- 
river subways, is now well started on 
the under-the-Hudson vehicular tun- 
nel which it is building in co-opera- 
tion with the State of New Jersey. 
In these days of tremendous automo- 
bile traffic, the construction of this 
tunnel no doubt will be followed in 
other sections of the country where 
delays by ferry, and insufficient bridg- 
ing cause the loss of thousands of 
hours to motor-trucks with their 
freight and passenger automobiles on 
pleasure or business journeys. 

Within the last few weeks, the great 
steel shield, or borer, which will cut 
the hole under the river from the New 
York side, started operations. This 
machanical device cost something like 
$1,000,000. It will bore toward the 
Jersey shore. Within thirty months, 
it is expected, it will meet the great 
steel shield that will soon be started 
from the New Jersey side. The two 
will meet under the water approxi- 
mately seven hundred feet from the 
New York entrance. 

The completed tunnel will be a 
double tube, perfectly lighted, and 
patrolled, and with ample capacity for 
two lines of motor-cars running in 
each direction. 


Pie Nation’s Industry will be in 

conference on May 14, 15 and 
16, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. This will be the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the interest and co- 
operation of every member of the 
Association is sought to make this 
the most memorable meeting in the 
history of the organization. 

John E. Edgerton, President of 
the Association, has already sent a 
strong appeal to all the members of 
the Association urging personal in- 
terest in the meeting and individual 
effort to insure their companies being 
properly represented. This is the 
end of the second year of Mr. Edger- 
ton’s incumbency and the strong 
circles of friends he has built up in 
his administration are already evi- 
dencing unusual interest and sending 
in early promises that they will be 
in attendance. Moreover they are 
taking upon themselves the pleasant 
obligation of bringing other manu- 
facturers to this, the manufacturers’ 
convention. : 


Mr. Edgerton in his appeal calls 
attention to the multiplicity of con- 
ventions demanding the time of the 
manufacturer. May is a month of 
conventions. Every manufacturer is 
urged to make careful selection as to 
the convention he will attend—and 
that convention should be the meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; the Association’s ef- 
forts are always devoted solely to 
solving the manufacturers’ problems. 
The coming convention will natural- 
ly confine its attention to those 
things which affect the American 
manufacturer most directly; other 
conventions treat with the manufac- 
turer’s problems incidentally. 

Every effort is being made to pro- 
vide a program that will be a dis- 
tinct milestone on the highway of 
industrial accomplishments that 
stand to the record of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in its 
history of more than a quarter of a 
century. Subjects of vital interest 
to each and every member of the 


Association, and to their manufac- 
turing friends, will be discussed in all 
their phases. 

Some of the outstanding features 
already arranged include: 

World Conditions Session: This 
will take up the political, industrial 
and financial conditions of the coun- 
tries on the other side of the ocean. 
There will be speakers of national 
and international repute whose word 
is authority on the subjects with 
which they will deal. They will seek 
to give to the industrial world, a 
bird’s-eye view of the situation pre- 
vailing in the foremost industrial 
nations of the old world. 

Industrial Production Session: 
This will consider every phase of the 
industrial situation of to-day. There 
will be addresses on how to improve 


_ and stabilize the present production 


trend and suggestions will be offered 
looking to maintaining sane produc- 
tion during the usual slack months 
of the summer. 


Open Forum for Manufacturers: 
This will be conducted with the ex- 
press view of giving to individual 
manufacturers who have constructive 
suggestions an opportunity to pre- 
sent them for the consideration of 
the Association. It will be the first 
time that the floor of the convention 
has ever been thrown open gener- 
ally to the members, and officials of 
the Association are confident that it 
will be productive of many valuable 
and progressive suggestions. 

Open Shop Session: This will be 
a presentation of the open shop situ- 
ation throughout the country. There 
will be speakers from various sec- 
tions, chosen to present a particular 
phase in this growing subject. 

Special Fellowship Luncheon: On 
Tuesday, May 15, there will be a 
special luncheon given for the mem- 
bers of the Association at which the 
routine of the convention will be for- 
gotten and the members will be en- 
tertained by unusual speakers and 
with a musical feature specially pre- 
pared for the occasion. 

Other subjects: In addition to 
these, some of the general subjects 
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to be discussed are transportation, 
taxation and the coal situation, which 
will be a very vital topic at the time 
of the convention. 

The annual banquet: This will be 
held on the last evening of the con- 
vention, Wednesday, May 16, and 
speakers of national and _ interna- 


_ tional prominence will be announced 


within a few days. 

PUT DOWN THE DATES: 
MAY 14, 15 AND 16 
AND THE PLACE: 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 
NEW YORK CITY 
AND THEN 
MAKE EVERY PREPARATION 
TO ATTEND AND BRING 
ONE OR MORE 
OF YOUR MANUFACTURING 
FRIENDS WITH YOU. 





Joins Staff of the N. A. M. 


J. Lewis Benton, formerly man- 
aging director of the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association, 
has just resigned from that organiza- 
tion to join the staff of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. His 
chief function will be to develop a 
general direct service department of 
the Association. 


CATALOGUES 


FOR 
BUYING READERS 


“American Industries” will 
keep on hand complete files of 
catalogues of the products of 
its advertisers, in order to 
comply with occasional _re- 
quests made of this office in an 
effort to expedite information. 

We shall be glad at all times 
to assist either the buyer or the 


seller in any way possible. 





Something ta Chink About Twice 


“The ever-growing love of the 
American people for entertainment, 
for comforts and for luxuries is rap- 
idly diverting increasing numbers of 
workers from the essential occupa- 
tions to non-productive and relatively 
unimportant tasks. The utilization of 
the surplus labor of society for these 
purposes is highly desirable and so 
long as we continue to improve our 
productive methods their number 
should constantly increase to the great 
benefit of all classes of our people,” 
says Charles R. Gow, president, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. 


Attorney-General Daugherty has 
announced that President Harding 
will run again for president in 1924. 
He says he made the announcement 
without any special authority from the 
president but because he believes the 
country will demand Mr. Harding’s 
re-election. He says the party’s plat- 
form will be practically that of the 
administration’s achievements and puts 
them down as: the application of busi- 
ness principles to governmental affairs 
and the enforcement of laws; the un- 
tangling of complicated war problems; 
the reduction of expenditures in gov- 
ernment; the cutting down of the 
burden of taxation. 


Income tax receipts are exceeding 
expectations; but there is no promise 
of reduction for the huge war debt 
will stand between the taxpayer and 
relief for years to come. “There will 
be no surplus,” Secretary Mellon says, 
because “we generally find that some- 
thing has been done with the money 
after we collect it.” The New York 
Herald says it is always that way now 
with governments. Once a productive 
tax is laid on the people it stays on. 
If there is no continuing excuse for it, 
like the war debt, the bureaus find 
that they need it anyway. Income 
taxes are not popular because they fall 
most heavily on prosperity and ambi- 
tion; and prosperity and ambition are 
too busy to go into politics. 





The public health committee of the 
New York Academy of Medicine has 
sounded a warning in the matter of 
the presence of carbon monoxide gas 
discharged by the swarms of automo- 
biles in the city streets. It points out 
that the concentration is becoming 
sufficient to warrant remedial meas- 
ures. The safety standards of the 
London underground railways permit 
of not more than one part of carbon 
monoxide gas in 10,000 parts of air. 
The standard adopted for the New 
York-New Jersey Vehicular Tunnel 
is four parts of carbon monoxide gas 
to. 10,000 parts of air, provided no 
one is exposed for more than thirty or 
forty minutes. There are supposed 
to be nearly a million automobiles of 
all kinds in New York State; at times 
it would seem as if there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of them concen- 
trated in the shopping district alone. 


Flamboyant appeals by Commun- 
ist writers for “armed action, not 
armed phrases,” praise for the miners 
who are alleged to have participated 
in the Herrin riots, and a call for 
“bullets, not ballots,’ featured the 
opening day of the trial of William Z. 
Foster, charged with criminal syndi- 
calism, in St. Joseph, Mich. 


Many millions of dollars have been 
wasted by slipshod and, vague plans 
for caring for the sick veterans of the 
world war, says Dr. William Charles 
White, chairman of the Board of Con- 
sultants on Hospitalization, in his re- 
port to Secretary Mellon. Dr. White 
points out that $316,000,000 has been 
spent since 1917 and cites that twenty 
projects have cost $3,000 a bed, when 
less than half that amount would have 
sufficed. Dr. White says a mistake 
was made by trying to standardize the 
work of the hospitals. The plan was 
all right for the buildings, but not the 
patients. He says the program of the 
consultants on hospitalization was un- 
avoidably delayed by the establishment 
of the Veterans Bureau and confusion 
followed the enactment of the law 
creating the bureau. 
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Minnesota’s Bricklaying School 


Teaches hundreds of workmen the proper methods, overcomes some 
of the restrictions placed on the apprentices and develops one 
eventually bringing the construction cost down 


effective way of 


contractors of St. Paul and 

Minneapolis decided to try an 
experiment in training men in the 
bricklaying trade. A fund of $6,000 
was subscribed, a building midway 
between the two cities was rented and 
a competent bricklayer hired to give 
the instruction. Announcements of 
the opening of the school were pub- 
lished in the daily papers, and stu- 
dents applied in large numbers. The 
theory of training men in this way 
proved to be a success, and the school 
has prospered. It has fully met the 
expectations of the most optimistic 
of its promoters and is now a perma- 
nent Minnesota institution. 

The purpose of the school is to train 
men in the bricklaying trade, so that 
the shortage of mechanics in that trade 
of about 33 1/3 per cent could be 
relieved, and an adequate number of 
men enter that trade each year. 

The United States Government 
Census Report for 1920, shows that 
there were 26.3 per cent fewer me- 
chanics working at the bricklaying 
trade in 1920 than there were in I9IO. 

Comparatively few men _ have 
entered the bricklaying trade during 
the past fifteen years, due largely to 
the restrictions imposed on appren- 
ticeship by Bricklayers’ Unions 
throughout the United States, among 
which are that no one over twenty-one 
years of age would be permitted to 
learn that trade; that those who were 
allowed to enter the trade be required 
to serve an apprenticeship of three 
years, and the limiting of the quota of 
apprentices who could enter the trade 
to a certain number for each contrac- 
tor. 

The Minnesota contractors believed 
that a system whereby men over a 
certain age were denied an opportunity 
to learn this trade, was grossly wrong 
in principle, causing as it did an in- 
justice to many of the common labor 
group through preventing them from 
improving their condition in life. 
They further believed that a system 
of “Once a laborer always a laborer” 
had no place in America; that in this 
country known as the “great land of 
opportunity,” no man or group of men 
had a right to deny or seek to prevent 


Oz two years ago, the general 
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anyone who desired to better his con- 
dition, from lawfully doing so. 


They also knew that some men 
quickly absorb the things there are to 
learn in a trade and soon attain effi- 
ciency, while in the case of others it 
takes longer, and that it was therefore 
not right to handicap the energetic and 
efficient man by compelling him to 
serve an equal time in learning a trade 
with the man who is less efficient and 
less studious. 


The men who are sponsors for this 
school contended with the difficulties 
of the old system for many years. 
They finally realized that something 
must be done to start a new order of 
things. They are practical men who 
know what is required in order to 
efficiently train men in the bricklaying 
trade. They finance and supervise 
the work. The school has proven to 
be a most effective agency for train- 
ing men in this important trade. 
Since the school was started in March, 
1921, upwards of 200 students have 
been enrolled in the bricklaying class, 
many of whom are now working at 
that trade. 

Bricklaying is one of the best paid 
of the building trades and the oppor- 
tunities for employment are excellent. 
The demand for permanent materials 
in building construction is growing 
from year to year, and the use of that 
class of materials is only limited by the 
supply of mechanics available to do 
the work. 

The classes are held each. week 
day except Saturdays, from 8 A. M. 
to 5 P. M., and on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings from 7 P. 
M.to10P.M. The course is for six 
months and the students, as fast as 
they show efficiency, are given an 
opportunity to enter the employment 
of contractors. Students acquire suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable them to be- 
gin work at the trade in from four to 
six months. The instruction is largely 
individual, so that students may enroll 
at any time. 

The tuition charge for the course 
of six months is $5.00, If the student 
attends 75 per cent of the course the 
tuition is refunded. The school was 
not started nor is it conducted for the 


purpose of making money for its pro- 
moters. The sole purpose is to make 
bricklayers. Only those who want to — 
learn that trade are desired as stu- 
dents. 

There are no restrictions as to age, 
anyone over 18 years of age is eligible. 
Many of the very best students are 


“men between the ages of 25 and 35. 


We mention this to emphasize the 
injustice which has been done to men 
over 21 years of age, who in the past 
have been denied an opportunity to 
learn this trade. 

The cost of training a man is about 
$35.00; the average time required is 
five months, about $7.00 per month. 
The school has proven to be so popu- 
lar that we had a waiting list of stu- 
dents this winter and’ additional room 


hhas recently been added to the school 


quarters. Our enrollment for the 
present term is about 100 students. It 
is an inspiring sight to see the class at 


‘work and to think that we have been 


instrumental in opening up opportuni- 
ties to each of these men, which under 
the old system, would never have been 
possible. The men attending the class 
are of an exceedingly high type. 
Many of them have families and sup- 
port themselves by working part time 
at other work while attending the 
school. 

The working code of the Bricklay- 
ers’ Class follows: 

The student is started at spreading 
mortar and is kept at that until he can 
spread the mortar in a good straight 
and even line for three or four bricks. 
After getting so he can spread mortar 
and handle the trowel fairly well he is 
then put on the cross joints from four — 
different positions so when he gets on 
the wall it will not make any differ- 
ence which way he is working. Next 
he is put on the line and taught to lay 
brick to the line, being particular not 
to get the work above or below the 
line and not to crowd the line and to 
keep his cross joints plumb and the 
work well jointed up. From working 
on the line he is then started on cor- 
ners and leads, pilasters, piers, arches, 
rowlock and bonded jack, sills of dif- 
ferent falls, and all the different bonds 
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Putting Courts On Business Basis 


Widely approved efforts of the Bar Association to simplify our 
system of pleading, practice and procedure so as to promote the 
speedy settling of litigation on merits in one form of action 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By THOMAS W. SHELTON 


Chairman, American Bar Association Committee on Judicial Procedure 


NHE legal atmosphere in Amer- 
ica connotes dusty tomes and 


deliberate reasoning by trained 
minds upon technical subjects, in 
which no place is found for the lay- 
man, the only actor with an interest. 
Traditionally the administration of 
justice in America is cloistered. The 
sensational alone, concerning the 
courts, finds a place in the popular 
press. It is within this compass that 
the American layman’s knowledge of 
the administration of justice is limited 
and with these lurid stories is his senti- 
ment flavored. The sacred truths and 
great principles that might be put 
within his reach, are kept from the 
lay reader, who is not only capable 
of understanding but is most in need 
of them. On the contrary, the reports 
of trials in England made by the Lon- 
don Times are accepted as if official, 
so correctly and fully are they re- 
ported. Obviously this enterprise is 
in response to a keen interest and 
understanding by laymen, who demand 
it, and thereby give it the quality of 
“news.” Otherwise they would not 
be published. The student of English 
juridicial history and contemporane- 
ous times will not consider himself 
far afield in attributing this commen- 
dable popular attitude to two things— 
the scientific operation of the Courts 
by the judges and lawyers and an in- 
telligent, patriotic codperation of the 
secular press. It is these two elements 
in the administration of justice to 
which it is desired to direct the atten- 
tion of those deeply interested in this 
sacred subject. 


It may be observed without the dan- 


ger of invidious comparison, that the © 


lively individual interest in the Courts 
of England is not because of the 
greater general knowledge of legal 
processes or of a higher general intelli- 
gence. The explanation seems to be 
found in the simplicity of the opera- 
tion thereof. It is a trial of facts they 
observe in the courts, regulated by the 
fixed law of the case and not one of 
technicalities controlled by keen wits. 
Spectators are not drawn to the court 
room by the thrill of sensationalism, 
the diversion of minstrelsy or the 
entertainment of oratory, for none are 


to be found. One might as well be in 
solemn St. Paul’s so quiet and decorus 
is the atmosphere. Every ounce of 
energy leads in its deliberate prodding 
way to the final judgment for which 
the case was instituted. There are no 
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useless, senseless, peevish or obstruc- 
tionist diversions. “Exceptions” and 
“objections” by lawyers, that neces- 
sarily but materially mar American 
trials, are so rare as to startle or even 
offend the opposing lawyers, who pride 
themselves, as sworn officers of the 
court, on keeping within the rules 
made by them. Nothing but such con- 
duct and such reverence could so 
inspire and hold the faith and respect 
of English, or for that matter, Ameri- 


~can laymen in the agencies, human and 


otherwise, designed to administer 
justice. That may be taken as the 
lay human equation. 

England being the home of the 
highly technical common law practice 
and procedure for nigh on to eight 
centuries, one unfamiliar with mod- 
ern legal history is justified in being 
agreeably surprised. The explanation 
is simple. The fact is that all techni- 
cality of every nature was abolished 
from the courts, the moment that Par- 
liament turned over their practical 
operation to the judges and lawyers 





and thereafter, devoted itself exclu- 
sively to making laws instead of try- 
ing also to administer them. An 
opera bouffe was converted into a 
shrine. That is the underlying dis- 
tinction between American and Eng- 
lish courts. 

It is the explanation of the simplic- 
ity of the English courts and sets in 
opposition the conflicting technicalities 
of American Courts. It is the differ- 
ence between a. locomotive built and 
operated by practical mechanics and 
one built and operated by a Board of 
Directors. Each class is good in its 
place and each is bad out of it. It is 
the reason the lay press can intelli- 
gently follow and report the proceed- 
ings. The one object in the English 
Courts now is to ascertain the elusive 
truth, the issue to be tried, to 
simplify that in advance by way of 
admissions of undisputed facts and 
also the production of documentary 
evidence for examination before the 
trial. It is a business-like procedure, 
devised to administer justice that 
appeals to the layman and is not a 
game of hide and seek to bedevil an 
opponent, confuse the jury, trip the 
judge, obfuscate the layman and 
impress the gallery with a _ super- 
heated knowledge of a difficult, tech- 
nical game, that ought not to exist. 
This is what has disgusted the Ameri- 
can press, 


The English processes being con- 
trolled by common sense and directed 
by a simple sense of justice are 
understood by laymen, are intelli- 
gently and interestedly followed and 
thereby, in editorial estimation, the 
daily activities of the courts and the 
efforts of the lawyers to improve the 
courts is “news.” Publishing it 
therefore, is an economic as well as a 
patriotic matter. This is the explana- 
tion vouchsafed from a very high 
source. But, as we shall see, the 
newspaper created the appetite to 
which they now so profitably and 
patriotically cater. Manifestly there 
are yellow journals in England. There 
are also cases of smallpox in that 
healthful and highly civilized country. 

The far-reaching result is a popular 
interest in and respect for the courts, 
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for judges and for lawyers, the corol- 
lary to which is a mighty and conse- 
crated effort on their part to live up 
to expectations, and the people are the 
beneficiaries. Moreover, the daily 
reader visualizes the administration 
of justice through the soul and spirit 
of the editors and not through the jest 
of the minstrel or the spleen of the 
nihilist. The courts are not necessary 
evils to be avoided through arbitra- 
tion, compromise, or even abject sur- 
render of rights. The courts are to 
Englishmen a real city of refuge, that 
they shield as their best friend. Jus- 
tice is dignified. Indeed it is hal- 
lowed. The judges hold office for 
life, or during good behavior and 
competency, and receive a salary of 
$25,000 a year. They are appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor because of 
peculiar fitness, and not by popular 
vote, or as a political reward. The 
layman, conscious of the necessity for 
a high efficiency, realizes his limita- 
tions in making the selection. The 
appointee is the man approved by the 
lawyers, who willingly stand responsi- 
ble for his administration and his con- 
duct. 


In ages past we are told that justice 
is the greatest interest of man on 
earth. And it is so. Whether or not 
that sentiment be given expression, it 
lies deep in the heart of mankind. 
There can be no civil liberty nor 
property rights without it. There 
would be no peace and no commerce. 
There would be no civilization. There 
would be no secular press. Of its 
relation to government this, with all 
due respect, may be said: Of the 
three departments of Government, 
the Executive and Legislative might 
cease their activities for a given time 
without other harm than inconven- 
ience, but chaos, murder and rapine 
would result should the courts sus- 
pend functioning for one day. Might 
and not right would become the 
measure of human relations. Is 
there within the comprehension of 
man a more important thing than the 
perfection of the courts and the ma- 
chinery by which they are regulated? 
Is there one to which less serious and 
thoughtful attention is being given by 
the secular press, by way of educating 
the people to its sacredness and im- 
portance? Is there one to which 
appropriations are more grudgingly 
given? Is Congress, is the press, are 
the people undervaluing them, or are 
they merely indifferent? Where so 
much is involved one would expect a 
determined demand that the courts 
be regulated by the highest trained 
and consecrated agencies. That is 
the solemn conviction of the English 
press, reached after years of search 
for the truth; it will soon become the 
first thought of the American press, 
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a press that has ever stood for the best 
interests of its country. It is the 
unanimous voice of the organized 
lawyers of America. And to their 
constant and sustained petitioning, 
Congress has turned a deaf ear. It 
must become the conviction of the lay- 
men. This is where nothing but the 
press can aid. 


Now the Englishman evidenced his 
conversion by his works. After fifty 
years of struggling Parliament, sur- 
rendering a little control over the 
operation of the courts here and a 
little there, from about 1823 to 1873 
(The Selborn Bill) Parliament cut 
the last thong that bound the judges 
and lawyers and. set them free to 
scientifically perfect the detail] ma- 
chinery of the courts. And a new era 
opened in English jurisprudence. 
Thus the English laymen and law 


press won a great victory, for the 


lawyers gratefully acknowledged that 
they could not have achieved it alone. 
They would have gone on fighting for 
another half century, if for no other 
reason than the lack of public confi- 
dence now so vigorous and hearty, 
in the proposed evolution. For an 
evolution it was. The public and 
many good lawyers and some judges, 
as well as many able statesmen could 
not be brought to believe that the 


administration of justice ought to and - 


could be effected by the simplest of 
methods—free from mystery and 
doubt and entanglements. Through 
the clouds and fogs of technicalities 
brought down through the centuries, 
and still existing in America, they 
had never seen justice. The litigant’s 
interest was as naught in conflict with 
the perfection of a “declaration” or 
a “special plea,” over which hours and 
days were squandered. To banish 
this chevaux-de-frise with one stroke 
and permit of a direct admission to 
the very presence of justice seemed 
incredible. Their incredulity is as 
easily appreciated as their present 
familiarity and intelligent interest, 
faith and support. The American lay- 
men must learn this truth. 

How did the Englishman go about 
accomplishing this historic result, that 
has proven to be the wonder of the 
civilized world, is obviously an inter- 


esting question. He did no more than. 


the Founders of Government in Amer- 
ica had proposed and provided and 
intended a century before in their 
Federal Constitutional Convention 
held in 1787. It is not too much to 
claim that this Convention supplied to 
the English the idea that the Legisla- 
tive Department ‘should make the 
laws and the Judiciary Department 
should administer them, although 
there are many lawyers in the member- 
ship of the Legislative body. The 
connotation to that principle is that the 
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Judicial Department—the judges and 
lawyers—should perfect the detail ma- 
chinery of the courts for, obviously, 
the right to prescribe the manner of 
doing a thing is the power to control 
the result. This is the serious error 
that Parliament had theretofore com- 
mitted and which it thereafter re- 
frained from doing. Parliament de- 
voted itself exclusively to making 
laws, and ceased trying to administer 
them through statutory regulations or 
otherwise. 

As was said in the first lines of this 
article, the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the law fell upon the shoulders 
of the judges and lawyers, where it 
logically belongs and they arose to and 
proved equal to the sacred task, 
greatly improving their own status in 
the effort. For the first time in 
history, there was prepared and put 
into effect in the courts a permanent 
scientific correlated system of simple 
rules for the regulation of the opera- 
tion of the courts, free from the sub- 
stantive law that they were designed 
to administer. The beneficent result 
has already been shown. Another 
result is that there is no difficulty on 


_the part of the press in visiting re- 


sponsibilities for a failure of justice. 
The laymen now know whether it is 
a bad law that caused the mischief, 
or a good one badly administered. 
There is no confusion of actors. That 
is why the London Times can interest- 


ingly and correctly report an action to 


recover on a note, to collect an open 
account, to ascertain damages for a 
personal injury or to fix a disputed 
boundary. That is why the press can 
intelligently comment on the practical 
functioning of a court and can tell 
the public whether the judge, the law- 
yer or the Parliament deserves criti- 
cism of praise. Under present condi- 
tions in America the helpless and 
innocent judge alone is blamed. The 
lawyer is often praised for his dila- 
tory and obstructionist tactics, as will 
presently appear, because Congress 
forces him to that course. 


We spoke of the English as having 
adopted the American idea of enact- 
ment by the Congress and administra- 
tion by the courts and that Congress 
had unwittingly suppressed it. That 
calls for a sharp division of power 
between the two departments, if proper 
results are to be had, or, in fact, if the 
Government shall stand. It is well to 
quote some of the comments made on 
the Convention floor, uttered in 1787, 
after stating that the fear was unani- 
mous that Congress might eventually 
do just what it has done—absorb the 
powers of the Judiciary Department 
as far and as rapidly as permitted. 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, aim- 
ing to provide for the protection of the 
courts against the inroads of Congress, 
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proposed a coalition between the 
Executive and the Judiciary. It was 
seconded and supported by James 
Madison of Virginia in these words: 

(Scott, Madison Papers 399): 

“It would be useful to the Judiciary 
Department by giving an additional 
opportunity of defending itself against 
legislative encroachments. * * * If 
any solid objection could be urged 
against the motion, it must be on the 
supposition that it tended to give too 
much strength, either to the Executive 
or the Judiciary. He (Mr. Madison), 
did not think there was the least 
ground for this apprehension. It was 
much more to be apprehended that, 
notwithstanding this cooperation of 
the two departments, the legislative 
would still be an overmatch for them. 
Experience in all the states had evi- 
denced a powerful tendency in the 
Legislature to absorb all power into 
its vortex.” 

The defeat of this coalition plan 
has proven to have been a wise move. 
But it has likewise transpired that it 
created the one weak point in the 
Constitution of the United States. It 
left the Judiciary Department ex- 
pused to the depredation, even to ab- 
sorption by the Legislative Depart- 
ment. Congress has taken advantage 
of that weakness. It may have felt 
obliged to do it, because of the past 
indifference of the lawyers, and there 
is much in the argument. But two 
wrongs do not make a right. The 
present generation of lawyers are 
demanding an opportunity to perform 
their sacred duty. That is the point 
to be impressed upon Congress by 
laymen, through the press. At pres- 


ent Congress not only tells the courts _ 


what they may do, which is proper, 
but it tells them exactly how they 
shall do it, which completes the ab- 
sorption. The smallest detail in the 
operation of the law courts is regu- 
lated by statutes. The judge is a 
moderator, subject to the hostility of 
the lawyer, and is the victim upon 
whom all blame is placed. That 
deplorable fact cannot too strongly be 
stressed if the people are ever to 
understand the real spirit of the 
courts. There is one truth that no 
statesman will dispute, which is, that 
the power to direct the manner of 
doing a thing is the power to control 









the result. It does not require a 
trained or a technical mind to under- 
stand that truth, and that the people 
are receiving legislative instead of 
judicial justice. The English press 
grasped it and passed it to the people. 
When the American press undergoes 
the same conviction, the great under- 
lying principle given concrete form by 
the founders of America will be 
brought back to the home of its birth. 


Inasmuch as the organized judges 
and lawyers, supported by the doc- 
trine of the founders, influenced by 
the success of a concrete example in 
the English courts and convinced by 
their practical experience, are earn- 
estly seeking the power to perfect the 
American courts, why has not the 
great American press, like their Eng- 
lish brethren, come to their aid? If 
one be permitted to venture an opin- 
ion, it is because there has been offered 
no concrete plan, so free from techni- 
cality as to be readily taken hold of 
by common sense and analyzed and 
understood. Neither an editor nor a 
reporter can grow enthusiastic over a 
simple thing shrouded in mystery by 
technical and ofttimes meaningless 
terms. It is not believed that the 
press of America entertains a single 
doubt as to the competency or fidelity 
of the judges and lawyers to simplify 
and modernize the administration of 


-Justice. But the press has not learned 


that they are the only persons who 
should do it. It is repeated that the 
concept of the American press con- 
cerning the agencies of justice is that 
it is a cloistered thing. Moreover, 
the impressions and influences operat- 
ing upon lay editors in the past must 
not be lost sight of. The detailed ma- 
chinery provided by Congress for 
regulating the law courts is so tech- 
nical as to be understood by but 
few lawyers! More text books have 
been written in the effort to elucidate 
the subject than upon any other, with 
few exceptions. It would be fool- 
hardy indeed, then, for a layman to 
essay a discussion or report of it and 
its workings. And, inasmuch as this 
so-called “practice” leads inevitably 
into a jungle of technicalities, there is 
often no concrete result of public 
interest to report or discuss. To the 
layman it is not sheer foolishness, it 
is downright wickedness, from which 
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addition there will be features to promote fellowship. 


he withholds his sympathy or wholly 
ignores it. One must not be unmind- 
ful that the thing has been condemned 
by both Presidents Taft and Wilson, 
the American Bar Association, forty- 
five state bar associations, and a great 
array of judges, lawyers and teachers ; 
that its abolition has been demanded 
by many civic and commercial organi- 
zations. Having been brought up in 
this atmosphere of doubt or disgust, 
it is illogical to expect the participa- 
tion of the lay editor in the absence 
of a concrete program, that appeals to 
his reason. That done, he stands 
ready to cooperate. The investiga- 
tion and report of the proposed com- 
mission, heretofore discussed, it is 
believed, will correct that serious diffi- 
culty. It will put the lay editor upon 
the same plane as the lawyer, as to 
the practical operation of the courts. 
He will watch its development step by 
step and bind the thoughtful American 
people to their courts with the un- 
breakable cords of understanding and 
reason, It is the beginning of a new 
American era as distinct as that of 
1873 in England. For that reason the 
press is not likely to observe with 
patience any delay in Congress in 
authorizing the creation of the Com- 
mission. 


It will prove helpful in the circum- 
stances, to emphasize the importance 
of the practice and procedure—the 
detail machinery—of the courts. 
Upon it depends a proper administra- 
tion of justice. It is in fact the most 
vital element. Let us illustrate. A 
city might construct the most modern 
and capacious reservoir and fill it with 
the purest of water, but the quality 
and quantity that reaches the consu- 
mer will be measured by the pipes 
through which it is conveyed. So, 
although Congress may fill the code 
with the wisdom of a Solomon, the 
potency and merit of the law will be 
measured by the machinery through 
which it is administered to the people. 
If the practice and procedure, forced 
upon the courts by Congress, tends to 
clog instead of expedite; if it be highly 
technical and conflicting instead of 
simple and direct; if it be expensive 
instead of reasonable in cost, mani- 
festly the administration of justice will 
be a failure in spite of beneficent laws 
and good intentions. It is the explana- 
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tion why certain Senators have stub- 
bornly resisted—it connotes the sur- 
render of certain legislative power, 
although improperly exercised. 

It is the layman, therefore, who 
knows best that justice deferred, or 
made difficult or costly, is justice de- 
nied and it is he who suffers most on 
account of it. There is no escape or 
consolation for him. He can only 
bemoan his misfortune. Knowing not 
where to direct his criticism he falls 
upon the helpless judge because he 
happens to be the participant nearest 
to him in apparent authority. The 
judge and lawyer console themselves 
with the statutory excuse that they 
do the best they can with the legisla- 
tive restrictions and limitations thrown 
around them. But the point is that 
the layman believing in the existence 
of a great reservoir of justice, and 
ignorant of what we have tried to 
explain, cannot understand. 


So, though the wisest, purest and 
most highly qualified men be selected 
as judges, indeed though Solomon in 
all his wisdom preside, his usefulness 
and merit will be measured by the 
practice and procedure regulating the 
operation of the courts. 


Let us see just how far this wrong 
extends as seen from the layman’s 
viewpoint. Should the judge, in the 
effort to prevent a miscarriage of 
justice occurring in his presence, de- 
part from a statutory rule of practice 
and procedure arbitrarily provided by 
Congress, an appeal would be taken 
and the judgment would be reversed. 
Obviously the reversal would be based 
upon a technicality of procedure and 
practice and’ not upon the merits of 
the case. The salient fact is that the 
innocent litigant suffers from the un- 
necessary wicked thing that he is 
taught to respect and trust. So the 
judge is not to blame. He deserves 
sympathy. Nor is the lawyer to blame 
for he is also sworn on his oath of 
qualification to uphold and enforce all 
statutes enacted by Congress, without 
distinction, including those regulating 
the practice and procedure, however 
technical and conflicting and disas- 
trous to justice they may prove. One 
feels wholly justified in charging this 
to be one of the most indefensible and 
wicked things of which Congress has 
ever been unwittingly guilty. It is a 
thing that the lay press grasped in 
England with all of its vigor. The 
press saw that lawyers and judges 
must be set free from this bondage in 
order that their duty as officers of the 
court might be performed and the 
people obtain the benefit of their learn- 
ing, wisdom and experience, and 
patriotism, instead of suffering from 
their enforced enmity. The American 
press will eventually grasp this point. 
Then, and not till then will the ad- 


ministration of justice be perfected in 
America. It is the thing around 
which all else revolves, 

The daily experience and knowl- 
edge of the science of government have 
taught the judges and lawyers that 
the operation of the courts ought not 
and need not be promotive of litiga- 
tion and strife at all, nor even of a 
dispute that the judge may not in- 
stantly settle without risking a preju- 
dicial error. In other words they 
know that the practice and procedure 
of the courts ought to be a mere detail 
of a trial, instead of its main feature 
as it now is. In spite of this fact, 
over fifty per cent of the time of the 
courts, by actual figures, is-now taken 
up on purely procedural and practical 
matters that have no bearing whatso- 
ever on the merits of the case, For all 


of this the litigant pays. No reference ~ 


is made to the number of times that a 
litigant loses out entirely. This is the 
truth that the secular press must take 


to laymen, which is the only logical | 


means of conveyance. Moreover, that 
voice and that only can be spoken loud 
enough to be heard by the law makers 
selected by the people. 
of American appeal and a half cen- 
tury of English history have fully 
demonstrated that truth. 


Now certain hardships arising from © 


the practice and procedure, forced 
upon the courts by Congress, have been 


so severe in the past as to cause the . 


American Bar Association to pass 
resolutions and to.send strong com- 
mittees before Congress by way of 
protest and petition for temporary re- 
lief, until a simple scientific practice 
and procedure would be permitted by 
Congress. Many years were consumed 
in these visits. The lawyers have ex- 
erted themselves to their utmost. 
Some illustrations may be given. 
Congress was finally persuaded to per- 
mit a case to be transferred from the 
equity to the law, side of the court, 
when instituted on the wrong side. 
Formerly the judge was required to 
dismiss the case although then too late 
to be brought on the right side. And 
the citizen lost without understanding 
why? The absurdity of this old cus- 
tom is worth stressing. Procedure 
and practice, as well as the law, was 
arbitrarily divided by Congress into 
“law and equity” although a single 
judge sat on the one bench in the 
same court room. Now, if a case were 
mistakingly brought with the “equity” 
instead of the “law” procedure it had 
necessarily to be thrown out and jus- 
tice refused. It is as if Congress re- 
quired of an applicant for equitable 
relief to wear a certain kind of uni- 
form. If it transpired that his uni- 
form was not entirely regular, 
although he had gone all the way 
to the Federal Court to find out, 


Twelve years | 


he would be kicked out of court by 

the marshal. Now Chief Justice Taft’s 

recommendation of a “unit adminis- 

tration of justice’ heretofore cited 
would do away with the dangerous — 
distinction between the two proced-— 
ures. The principles of equity, that 
is the law, could and would be as 
readily preserved and applied and 
technically deprived of its deathly 

sting. 

Formerly, if a defendant had a 
counter-claim against a person suing 

him in equity, it was necessary for 
him to file a separate and distinct 
cross bill instead of setting it up in the 
answer that he was obliged to file and 
where it logically belonged. Congress 
was finally prevailed upon to correct 
that absurdity. (Judicial Code 274-a, 
274-b, 274c. Law and Equity Bill, 
approved March 3, 1915.) Formerly 
a defect in the averment of citizen- 
ship in the pleadings caused the arbi- 
trary dismissal of a suit. The court, 
under the revisal just mentioned, is 
now permitted to amend the pleadings 
at any stage of the case so as to per- 
fect the allegation and save the poor 
litigant from being kicked out of 
court. The lawyers advocate that re-— 
form. In order to reduce the num- 

ber of reversals on_ technicalities 
Congress, after earnest appeals by the 

American Bar Association and many 

personal efforts by Judge Everett P. 

Wheeler and his committee, was in- 

duced to enact the Act of February 

26, I919, substantially as follows: — 
“The Court shall give judgment * * * 

without regard to technical errors or 

defects or to exceptions which do not 

affect the substantial rights of the 

parties.” The inconsistency of the 

thing is this: That Congress recog- 

nized the destructive nature of the 

procedure and practice it forced upon 

the courts but refused to abolish it 

although it felt constrained to muzzle — 
it by way of neutralizing its wicked 
results. And it did this by instruct- 
ing the judge to pay no attention to — 
the machinery it provided if it did 
harm. It is as if Congress had re-_ 
fused to permit the lawyers to kill a 
rattlesnake, that Congress had inad- — 
vertently put into the court room, but — 
told the judge to keep an eye on it. 
Until Congress interfered and changed 

it, this beneficent practice had been 
the custom with the courts. Judge 
Story, in McLanahan vs. Insurance — 
Company (1 Peters, 170-173), de-— 
cided in 1828, said: “If, therefore, 

upon the whole case, justice has been 

done between the parties and the ver- 

dict is substantially right, no new 

trial will be granted, although there 

may have been some mistake com- 

mitted at the trial.” Again Congress 

granted the right of an appeal to the 

Federal Supreme Court but it pro- 
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vided more than one way of perfect- 
ing it, each separately conditioned. 
If, therefore, one went upon a “writ 
of error” when a “certiorari” hap- 
_ pened to be the prescribed method, 
again he found himself in the wrong 
uniform and again he was figuratively 
_kicked down the steps by the ever- 
ready marshal. So highly technical 
were these particular “processes of 
justice” that the members of the 
United States Supreme Court them- 
selves could not agree upon the cor- 
rect one. Dahnk Co. vs. Bondurant, 
Sees. coup. Crt.. Ad. Op. (192I- 
_ 22), pp. I14, 115, 120. Congress cer- 
tainly performed this work of confu- 


sion with disastrous exactness! 

In the face of a’ record like this; 
with the great organized bar of Amer- 
ica underwriting a unanimous plea for 
relief and insistently calling for 
action; with a course of dissatisfac- 
tion arising from the people; with an 
example in England that is the marvel 
of the world; and with a statutory 
practice and procedure that could not 
be much worse, one wonders why 
Congress has not responded. Let us 
review some of the results. States- 
men would be instantly relieved of 
what must be a heavy burden of 
labor; there would follow an assur- 
ance of the proper administration of 


the laws they enact; there would re- 
sult a shifting of the sacred responsi- 
bility to the judges and the lawyers 
without the loss of eventual control 
by Congress, for it could promptly 
take back the power it had given; 
there would be a happy response to a 
popular demand, for forty-six state 
bar associations and all the great 
national, civic and commercial organi- 
zations have endorsed it; and there 
would be a concrete evidence of the 
intention of Congress to codperate 
with its codrdinate Department of 
Government that would inspire a new 
faith in the people. 


Export Managers Convention 


“Common Sense in Exporting” was 
the Convention theme at the Annual 
Meeting of the Export Managers Cluh 
of New York, which was held on 
March 20, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
The Export Managers Club at their 
annual meetings, and particularly at 
this last meeting, put into practical 
effect their motto, “We help each other 
to help ourselves—in Foreign Trade.” 
The export managers do not waste 
time in abstract discussions, but 
endeavor to get down to brass tacks at 
once, so as to cover their program in 
one day’s meeting. The program was 
a very practical one and the various 
subjects brought forward were hand- 
led by men well qualified to present 


the various topics and discuss them 
from the standpoint of long practical 
experience. The program follows: 

“Getting Results from the Sales 
Budget”; Thomas W. Pelham, Direc- 
tor of Sales, Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. 

“Building Sales Through Service” ; 
H. L. Gemberling, Director of For- 
eign Sales, Sherwin-Williams Co. 

“Manufacturers’ Representative or 
Merchant Distributor”; Ernest B. Fil- 
singer, Export Manager, Lawrence & 
Co. 

“Practical Problems of Marine In- 
surance’; Peter Moora, Export 
Manager, Patton-Pitcairn Division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


“Discounting Drafts ws. Collec- 
tions”; L. R. Browne, Credit Mana- 
ger, International Western Electric 
O. 

“Standardization of Practices”; 
Round Table Discussion, led by 
Harvey E. Golden, Assistant Export 
Manager, General Fireproofing Co. 

An informal dinner was held, at 
which the chief speakers were the 
Hon. Frank B. Willis, Senator from 
Ohio, whose subject was “Export 
Trade a National Necessity,” and 
W. R. Cummings, Vice-President 
and Director of Sales, Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., who spoke 
on “The Export Manager’s Part in 
Developing Export Trade.” 


Bettering Industrial Films 


(Continued from page 17) 
largely to excess enthusiasm, and to 
confidence in that Pollyanna type of 
producer who has promised the ex- 
clusive rights of every theatrical 
screen in the country to his unsus- 
pecting and delighted client—both 
believing the impossible could be ac- 
complished. 

The theatre owner has been bribed, 
threatened, teased and buncoed by 
many a producer and owner into in- 
cluding industrial-advertising films in 
his programs, but an unrelenting army 
of box-office supporters are now back- 
ing the manager in his determination 
to repel the invader. This army pays 
for entertainment, not to be preached 
to or sold to. It is an unsophisticated 
manager indeed who does not look 
twice before taking the manufacturer’s 
money, running the industrial picture 
and gambling with the good will of 
the people who are paying off the 
mortgage on his brick and mortar. 

The greatest opportunity open to 
owners of the industrial and advertis- 
ing film is that provided by the screens 
of the schools, churches, industrial] 


plants, Y. M. C. A’s, and kindred 
organizations. Many types of distri- 
bution are now serving this non- 
theatrical field but no single organi- 
zation is attempting, and none will 
likely ever be able, to offer all phases 
of distribution required by any one 
manufacturer or merchandising firm. 
Much investigation is necessary on the 
part of the owner to discover the 
channels best suited to reach the de- 
sired market. 

Mohamet did not wait for the 
mountain to come to him. To make 
business pictures a success the owner 
must not only seek out and use the 
types of distribution already provided 
that best meet his need, but must also 
originate and develop the distribution 
he requires. The possibilities which 
lie in codperation of the exhibitor and 
the owner of the film in a service to 
the community are unlimited. Co- 
operation instead of exclusion and im- 
position is the thing which will make 
possible a three-fold service mutually 
beneficial to the owner of the picture, 
the exhibitor and the audience. 

The industrial advertising picture 


exhibited under the direction of a 
school teacher provides excellent illus- 
trative material for physical geogra- 
phy, economics or mechanics, voca- 
tional guidance, etc. Practically all 
industrial advertising pictures lend 
themselves in church use as excellent 
illustrative material for themes on the 
application of practical religion. 

In the industrial plant showing the 
business pictures develops a broader 
conception of our industrial life and 
our social problems. They create a 
better understanding and_ greater 
sympathy among those in various 
walks of life; they present a forceful 
appeal for the brotherhood of man 
and a grim warning against intoler- 
ance against sect or class. 

This method, combining instruction 
with entertainment, gives vitality to 
the message the producer or manufac- 
turer wishes to convey; and when the 
owner and exhibitor codperate to 
mutual benefit and to the interest of 
the audience the value of the film 
is intensified and trade-marks are made 
indelible in the minds and good-will 
of the buying public. 
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Trade Move To Stabilize World 


Americans in the International Chamber of Commerce meeting in 
Rome sound out the delegates on the proposal to call an inter- 
national conference to discuss settlement of interallied debts 


LTHOUGH it is not on the offi- 
cial program, one of the most 
important results of the con- 

gress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, which opened in Rome a 
fortnight ago, may be a proposal to 
convoke an international conference to 
discuss the settlement of the inter- 
allied debts and reparations, the 
stabilization of exchanges and the 
restoration of international credits 
and trade. This interesting informa- 
tion is contained in a special article in 
the New York Times. 

According to the present plans, the 
suggestion will be advanced by the 
American delegation at a meeting of 
the Finance Section of the congress, 
provided that a sufficient number of 
other delegations can be found to give 
it their support. With this object in 
view, informal meetings have been 
held between members of some dele- 
gations, in order that the opinion of 
the majority may be ascertained. 

The industry and trade section 
passed resolutions that all customs 
regulations and changes in them be 
published regularly and promptly by 
the different states, by an Interna- 
tional Bureau of Customs Tariffs in 
Brussels and by the League of 
Nations. States which have not 
already done so are invited to publish 
a general index and _ explanatory 
notes in connection with their tariffs. 
Another resolution declares that all 
states should make arrangements to 
admit goods at the old customs rates 
in case that duties are increased after 


the signing of contracts and before 
the delivery of goods. 

Numbers of the trade and com- 
merce section expressed opinion that 
the debarring of any particular class 
of goods or the establishing of unjust 
discrimination against any state should 
be abolished. Where the rule is ap- 
plicable to any class of imported 
goods depend on technical conditions 
such as purity, quality or sanitary 
conditions, international agreements 
were favored which the exporting 
country would guarantee the satisfac- 
tion of such conditions instead of 
having the goods subjected to analysis 
in the country of importation. 

Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the 
Board of the Irving National Bank 
of New York, and Robert Lamont, 
President of the American Steel 
Foundries Company of Chicago, rep- 
resented America in the trade and 
commerce section. 

The transportation section on which 
America is represented by Alba B. 
Johnson, President of the Railway 
Business Association of Philadelphia, 
and Edward N. Hurley, President of 
the Hurley Machine Company of 
Chicago, also came to some important 
decisions, especially in the matter of 
the transportation of immigrants. 

The British delegation presented a 
motion which recognizes the right of 
any state to limit immigration to any 
extent which it congas proper but 
declared that discrimination in favor 
of the vessels of any: national flag 
against the vessels of alien flags in 


regard to the maritime transportation 


of immigrants, passengers and goods 


is against international rights and dis- 
astrous to international commerce. 
An Italian delegate said that he ac- 


‘cepted the motion, provided that the 


following reservation was added: 

“As long as the United States do 
not reestablish full liberty of immi- 
gration, Italy finds it necessary to 
reserve the right of transporting on 
her own ships the largest part of her 
emigrants going to America.” 

The American delegates raised no 
objection and the resolution was 
passed with the Italian amendment. 
Italy has therefore accepted the motion 
in principle but makes this reservation 
for the particular case of the United 
States. 

The American delegation played an 
important part in a discussion on air 


transportation and on the abolition of 


visas on passports. A motion was 
made that a permanent commission 
should be established to encourage 
civil and commercial aviation and the 
American delegates introduced an 
amendment stating that the largest 
portion of any funds apportioned to — 
flying should be devoted to civil and 
commercial aviation as distinct from 
military aviation. 

In the matter of passports the 
American delegation proposed and 
others unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion stating that the compulsory 
abolition of negotiations should be 
undertaken between nations to achieve 
this object. 
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~ Cuban Cigar Industry Reviving 


Exports of the leaf tobacco, which fell off in 1920-1921 show 
an improvement of approximately 70,000 bales and the com- 
plete recovery of the British Isles as a market now appears assured 


OBACCO is as natural to Cuba 
as the sunny indolent atmos- 
phere which caresses that sub- 

tropical island of the Caribbean Sea. 
There Columbus found the native 
Indians to be a happy, contented 
people, accustomed to the use of 
tobacco, the crops of which were the 
subject of special incantations and 
invocations. Although the present- 
day Cuban tobacco farmer may not 
be much of a singer, there is little 
doubt but that he prays as earnestly 
as ever did the Siboney Indians that 
hurricanes, rain storms, droughts and 
insect plagues, will not inflict damage 
to his plants, and that his harvest will 
be good and plentiful. 

Havana, Cuba’s capital, has long 
been famous for the excellence of its 
cigars, and every year the factories 
there compete zealously with one 
another to obtain the best tobacco 
of the crop. 

Although most of the finest cigars 
are exported, Cuba, with its popula- 
tion of approximately three millions, 
consumes more 
cigars than it 
sends to other 
countries. 

Unfortunately, 
the high duties 
imposed by prac- 
tically all coun- 
tries of the world 
have made the 
Havana cigar a 
decided luxury, 
and its soothing 
influence can only 
be enjoyed by 
those possessing 
the necessary 
capital. From its 
inception the 
Havana cigar in- 
dustry has been 
so harrassed by 
restrictions, taxes, 
duties, etc., that it 
is only by sheer 
merit it has con- 
tinued to exist. 
Whenever a coun- 
try decides that it 
is necessary to 
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have more funds to meet a swollen 
budget, Havana cigars are usually 
called upon to stand a further increase 
in duties or internal taxation, which, 
naturally, has a disastrous effect on 
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Field of Tobacco growing under Muslin Canopy 


the trade in Cuba, as it curtails the 
output and throws a large number of 
people out of employment. This has 
been going on for many years; 
just as soon as a market attains 
an extent worthy of consideration, 
legislation steps in, and Havana cigars 
are plastered with such duties that 
the prices are practically prohibitive 
to the ordinary smoker, and the Cuban 
manufacturer has to find other out- 
lets for his product. 

The value of the total exportations 
of leaf and manufactured tobacco 
from Cuba naturally varies each year 
in accordance with the quantity and 
quality of the crop and marketing 
conditions abroad. 

Most of the leaf tobacco is shipped 
to the United States to be manufac- 
tured into cigars there, either by itself 
or blended with American grown 
tobaccos. 

Prior to 1920 the chief market for 
Havana cigars was the British Isles, 
but in 1920 the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer optimistically imposed 
an additional 50% 
ad valorem duty 
on imported 
cigars to raise 
more money for 
national expendi- 
ture. The new 
duty was a com- 
plete failure as it 
made the cost to 
the consumers so 
great that very 
few people in the 
British Isles could 
afford the luxury 
of an imported 
cigar. Importa- 
tions decreased to 
such an extent 
that the revenue 
with the new duty 
was less than be- 
fore. Recogniz- 
ing the mistake, 
the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer re- 
moved the addi- 
tional 50% duty 
during 1921, and 
the large stocks 
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Stringing the carefully-graded tobacco leaves 


held by the British importers in bond 
immediately began to move. The im- 
position of this great duty lost Cuba 
her principal market for cigars tempo- 
rarily, and was the chief reason of the 
decrease in the figures for the two 
years of 1920-21 and 1921-22. The 
present indications, however, are that 
it will not be long before the British 
Isles are purchasing as many Havana 
cigars as formerly. 

Statistics of exportations for the 
pre-war year of 1913-14 and the years 
IQIQ-20, 1920-21 and IQ2I-22, are as 
follows: 


LEAF TOBACCO 


Bales Value 
IQI3-I4 ..... 347,554 $18,802,542 
IQI9-20 ..... 367,548 32,695,083 
TOZO-27 ua ek 261,852 25,444,460 
YOZT-2276b is 329,706 24,353,571 
CIGARS 
Quantity Value 
IQI3-14 ... 174,301,065 $12,560,366 
I9I9Q-20 ... 197,340,103 - 20,807,103 
1920-21 ... 85,130,991 10,819,349 
1921-22 72,446,133 8,538,191 


The tobacco industry in Cuba, in 
proportion to its monetary value, gives 
employment to a very large number 
of people. The great care that has to 
be exercised in preparing the lands, 
the constant attention of the plants 
while growing, the curing, selecting, 
packing and shipping, mean that the 
leaves have to go through many 
hands before they are ready for the 
cigar maker’s table. A short synopsis 
of the cultivation and preparation of 
tobacco as it is carried on in Cuba 


will give an idea of the minute atten- 


tion which the leaf is given, and 


which no doubt helps to account for 
the general excellency of the Havana 
cigar. Of course, this could never be 
attained were it not for the wonderful 
climate and soil which make it possi- 
ble to produce such tobacco. 

The seed is sown in the late autumn, 
and when the seedlings are about six 
inches tall, a selection is made, and 
those with healthy roots are trans- 





Carrying the leaves to the drying barn 


planted in ground that has been speci- 
ally prepared during the previous six 

months. While the plants are grow- 

ing, earth is heaped around the roots, 

which operation is usually performed 

with a short handled Cuban hoe, and 
all the time the farmer has to protect 
them against the numerous insects 
which feed on the leaves. Some of 

these insects are indigenous to tobacco, 

and their color makes detection diffi- 

cult, while others only attack the 

plants at night. To overcome these 
pests, a mixture of Paris Green and 

corn flour is used. 

Irrigation is effected in several, 
manners, according to the nature of 
the land. Where the soil permits, the 
water is allowed to run freely between 
the rows of plants, but in localities 
where the ground is very permeable, 
the roots of each plant are watered 
separately. Automatic sprinklers 
have been tried, but with unsatisfac- 
tory results, as the water falling on 
the leaves has a tendency to spot them, 
thereby damaging the quality and ap- 
pearance. If a good harvest is ex- 
pected, it is essential to have the fields 
properly irrigated. 

As soon as the seed buds appear on 
the plants they are cut off, and from 
this time on the leaves attain their 
full development, the plants taking 
about sixty days from the time of 
transplanting to reach full maturity. 

On account of the great demand for 
light tobacco (claro) in the United 
States and other markets, the farmers 
have been forced to resort to growing 
part of their crops under shade, which 
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Opinions vary as to just when it is 
more profitable to machine from Brass, 
but they are all agreed that the biggest 
dollar’s worth is given to the customer 
when his order for screw-machine work 
is filled in Brass. 


We have uncovered some interesting 
facts in regard to the profitable use of 
the Brass Rod. They have been assem- 
bled in a little leaflet that we want you 
to have. 


There’s a coupon below. Fill it out 
and mail it to us. You will be interested 
to get the other man’s reason for saying 
that the Brass Rod beats down overhead. 


Of course, one of the best reasons for 
Brass is that it never rusts. Add to this 
the fact that it requires only two-fifths as 
much labor to machine as steel; that 
Brass is easier on machines, with conse- 
quent savings in upkeep—and you have 
a combination hard to beat. 


Send for the leaflet. It will be off the 
press in a few days. 
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is formed by a canopy of coarse 
muslin, or cheese cloth, over the grow- 
ing plants to protect them from the 
sun. This, however, is done to a lim- 
ited extent, as most of the tobacco 
raised in Cuba is grown in the open 
without artificial shade. 

Shade tobacco is gathered in a dif- 
ferent manner from that grown in the 
open, or, as it is. called, sun tobacco. 
First the lower four leaves on the 
plants of shade tobacco are plucked and 
about three or four days later five or 
six leaves are taken from the middle 
and after another three or four days 
the remaining leaves are stripped. As 
soon as the leaves are taken from the 
plants they are strung in pairs, face 
to face, over long 
poles which are 
hung on racks in 
the drying barns. 
The leaves of 
sun tobacco are 
not plucked but 
the plant is all 
cut up at the 
same time into as 
many parts as 
there are pairs of 
leaves so that 
they can straddle 
the poles, a part 
of the stem of the 
plant forming a 
connection 
between the two 
leaves. 

The poles are 
placed on the 
racks in the dry- 
ing barns at a 
distance of about 
one foot from 
each other and 
the leaves remain 
there until they 
have dried out. 
During this time 
care. nas to be 
taken to see that 
the leaves do not 
stick together and 
that the windows 
of the barns are 
opened or closed in accordance with 
weather conditions. 

Along about the end of May when 
the first rains from the south appear 
if the leaves have attained the requi- 
site uniformity of color they are re- 
moved and tied into bundles for sweat- 
ing. These bundles are placed on top 
of each other in large piles and the 
temperature developed by the fermen- 
tation is watched closely day and 
night, progressive farmers using a 
long stemmed thermometer for this 
purpose. When a temperature of 
about 120° Fahrenheit is reached the 
bundles are separated, shaken, turned 
over and placed again in piles and the 


process repeated until the tobacco is 
perfectly conditioned. 
The selecting comes next, and this 
requires a close examination of each 
leaf to place it in its proper grade. 
After selecting, bundles are made of a 
certain amount of leaves according to 
their size and class. These bundles 
are called hands, and four tied to- 
gether are called a carrot. Eighty car- 
rots go to a bale, which is wrapped in 
the bark of the Royal Palm and tied 
with a fibre made from the bark of the 
Majagua tree. The class and grade 
of the tobacco are marked on the out- 
side of the bales which are now ready 
to be placed in the storage warehouses 
where the tobacco undergoes a further 





Leaves strung up in the drying barn 


process of curing while in the bales. 

The different grades of tobacco in 
a crop cover a wide range, and one 
farmer’s product may be composed of 
a number of bales which will sell for 


any price from $10.00 to $1,000 per 


bale. This great variance in grade is 
only to be found in the localities where 
the finest classes of tobacco are grown. 
In other localities, such as Santa Clara 
Province, where tobacco is grown 
mainly for export in the bale, there 
are not so many-different grades. 
Tobacco is grown in many districts 
of Cuba, but the best soil to produce 
suitable leaf for fine Havana cigars 
is in the Western part of the Island 


in the Province of Pinar del Rio. This 
particular section is known as Vuelta 
Abajo, and the finest lands are on the 
south side of the hills in a well watered 
country with chocolate colored soil 
two to three feet deep. Naturally, the 
Vuelta Abajo leaf, on account of its 
superior quality is very much in de- 
mand; in fact, the demand is is greater 
than the supply, and leaf from other 
districts is frequently substituted, the 
unsatisfactory results of which are left 
to the cigar smoker to discover later 
on to his chagrin. 

The bales are first placed in the 
warehouse in single rows, and several 
days later they may be heaped 
one on top of the other, but not 
more than five or 
six bales in each 
heap, according to 
the quality of the 
tobacco. The 
warehouse should 
be a stone or brick 
building, perfectly 
ventilated, with 
very little light, 
and the tempera- 
ture should not 
vary more than 
10° Fahrenheit. 
In such conditions 
the tobacco will 
ripen to perfec- 
tion. 

When the to- 
bacco is thor- 
oughly cured it is 
sent to the cigar 
factories where 
the bales are 
opened up, the 
leaves _— sprayed 
with water, laid 
in piles and al- 
lowed to stand 
for several hours 
until they become 
moist and pliant 
so that they may 
be handled with- 
out breaking. The 
tobacco intended 
for fillers, or the 
inside part of the cigars, is stripped of 
stems, which is done by women, mostly 
by hand, on account of the various 
sizes of the leaves. Another selecting 
operation is then given to grade the 
leaves according to size and strength, 
after which they are placed in barrels 
or bins with ample openings at the 
tops and sides for ventilation. The 
process takes from two to six weeks, 
or possibly longer, and the tobacco is 
examined daily by experts who judge 
when it is ready to be given to the 
cigar makers to roll into cigars. 

The outside leaf of the cigar, or 
wrapper, is handled separately from 
the filler. After the first selection 
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from the bales it is moistened, stripped 
and immediately sent to the wrapper 
department which is considered to be 
one of the most important branches 
of the factory. In this department the 
leaf is examined by experts and dis- 
tributed to the cigar makers accord- 
ing to the classes of cigars to be made. 

In the rolling of the cigar the Cuban 
climate is again an important factor, 
as the moist atmosphere permits the 
leaf to retain its flexibility, which is 
necessary in making a perfect cigar, 
whereas in cold and dry climates the 
tobacco leaf becomes brittle and read- 
ily breaks in the hands of the work- 
men, It is generally conceded the 
Cuban cigar maker is a past master in 
his craft but he has to thank the Cuban 
climate which enables him to turn out 
his product with such excellence and 
uniformity. 


Draining The South 


A® yet the immigration problem has 
not affected the Virginia indus- 
tries materially due to the following 
reasons, in the writer’s opinion: 
First, Virginia has never been an em- 
ployer of foreign labor to a great ex- 
tent; second, native labor has been 
very well satisfied up to recent months 
since which time a decided migration 


Many cigar rolling machines have 
been invented, but no mechanical de- 
vice can produce the perfect work- 
manship of a cigar rolled by an expert. 

The finished cigars are examined by 
inspectors who reject any showing 
faulty workmanship. Those that pass 
inspection are placed in seasoned 
cedar cabinets, slightly ventilated, 
where they are allowed to remain for 
a few days so that any excessive mois- 
ture left may pass off by evaporation. 
Selectors then assort them in their 
colors and shades, and they are packed 
into the well-known wooden boxes of 
twenty-five, fifty or one hundred 
cigars. These boxes are made of 
Cuban cedar and represent the product 
of another small industry entirely de- 
pendent on the cigar industry. 

From the time Havana cigars are 
made it is very essential that proper 


To Fill Other Places 


has taken place. This migration, 
however, is offset by drawing on the 
rural districts and the territory to the 
South. 

This is a condition which cannot 
exist long. The long established 
industries are meeting the shortage of 
immigration labor by drawing on the 
native labor of the South, paying, as 


Get This New 


care and storage be given them until 
they are ready to be. smoked. They 
will absorb moisture like a sponge and 
take up any impure air and smell near 
where they may be placed, spoiling the 
aroma and flavor characteristic to 
them. 

It is generally understood that a 
dark colored cigar is a strong one, but 
this is not necessarily the case. A 
dark color, or maduro, means ripe. 
The wrapper determines the color; the 
filler or inside of the cigar, which is 
ninety per cent of its weight, deter- 
mines its character. Both dark and 
light wrappers may be strong and bit- 
ter if they have not been thoroughly 
cured, 

In closing it may be advisable to say 
that Havana cigars should be smoked 
slowly or the combustion will be im- 
perfect and the delicate aroma lost. 


is natural, a luring wage; the indus- 
tries in the South in turn drawing on 
local agricultural labor. Consequently 
the agricultural interest will be the 
first to suffer, and as the spring opens 
up much of the labor employed in 
local industries will go back to the 
farms, and unless the Eastern indus- 
tries are supplied by the desirable 
immigration labor the Souther plants 
will be very much crippled. 
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France’s Needs; Kurope’s Danger 


Remarkable presentation of the situation that faces the republic 
and the possibilities of avoiding a further dislocation of Cen- 
tral Europe’s industry and commerce set forth in the Living Age 


(The author of this article, one 
of the ablest financiers France 
has produced within a genera- 
tion, will be remembered for his 
bitter controversy with Clemen- 


ceau during the war, his sus- 
pected pro-German leanings, 
and his arrest, trial and tempo- 
rary forfeiture of civil rights 
after the Armistice.) 


FEW months ago I read the 
following sentence in an Eng- 
lish review, the Round Table: 

“England and France have drifted 
into being partners, who remain 
nominally associated, although mutual 
trust and loyalty, the essence of all 
partnership, have disappeared.” 

I have placed this opinion, which 
appears to me to be far too severe, at 
the head of my article, chiefly because 
I am told it is that of an important 
English politician, and because it 
shows, if that is so, what anxiety is 
felt about the future of the Franco- 
British entente in certain quarters. 

I cannot myself subscribe to so 
severe a pessimism. It is not because 
I shut my eyes to realities, especially 
as, in my opinion, a union between the 
two countries is as essential to the 
maintenance of civilization as it is to 
the prosperity of France and of Eng- 
land, and I want that union to exist 
only on the basis of complete equalily. 
It is rather that I am convinced that 
too much importance is attached to 
transient disagreements. 

“Are these disagreements not to be 
taken seriously, then?’ I shall be 
asked. Certainly they are. But it 
must not be forgotten that between 
twenty and twenty-five years ago there 
was as marked a tension between the 
two nations as there is now, and that 
this tension was relieved by the wis- 
dom of the governments of the day, 
who decided to discuss and to negoti- 
ate. Moreover, that was not the first 
time in history that discussions and 
explanations and agreements, carry- 
ing with them mutual concessions, 
were enough to destroy misunder- 
standings between Great Britain and 
France which seemed insurmountable 
to superficial observers. Could not 
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what was done then be done again? 
As everyone knows, the main discus- 
sion for the moment between the two 
peoples concerns the question of 
reparations. France is justly anxious 
to make Germany pay the sums for 
which the Reich has been held respon- 
sible. England is no doubt supporting 
her Allies, but she is thinking at the 
same time—I had almost said she is 


thinking chiefly—of seeing a revival 


in the great market which Central 
Europe was before the war. 


In order that they may better under- 
stand the two points of view, perhaps 
my readers will allow me shortly to 
set out France’s position. She has 
been obliged, and she will still further 


be obliged, to repair the ruins which- 


are massed upon her soil. Whatever 
happens, even if she does not recover 


a centime of indemnity, she cannot 


escape from that obligation. 

What has she spent and what will 
she have to spend on this work? Offi- 
cial documents will tell us. 
already paid between fifty and sixty 
thousand millions of francs to those 
whose property has been destroyed. 
She will have to devote a similar sum 
to the same expenditure during the 
next five years, which will bring the 
total to between 100 and 120 thousand 
millions of francs. 

It is alleged abroad that compensa- 
tion has been allotted upon a very ex- 
aggerated basis. It is easy to say that; 
but I will ask those who do so to note 
first of all that, when I give this figure 
of 120 thousand millions of francs, 
which seem so fantastic, I am only 
speaking of paper francs, of which 
each represents about the third of a 
gold franc, so that the total expendi- 
ture is reduced in reality to forty 
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She has’ 


thousand millions of gold francs at 
the most. 

There have no doubt been, here and 
there, certain abuses, of which the sole 


beneficiaries have been one or two 


industrial magnates and large land- 
owners. The Ministry of Finance 
admitted a few weeks ago, in the 
Chamber, that there had been these 
abuses. There have, however, been 
fewer in actuality than those that have 
been talked about. They have been 
magnified, partly by making separate 
scandals of each of them, and partly 
by quoting pre-war statistics without 
reflecting that the value of statistics is 
like that of notes of music: they mark 
different tunes according to the man- 
ner in which they are disposed. 

Moreover, these abuses can be ex- 
plained—I do not say they can. be 
justified—by the illusion that was 
madly prevalent, “Germany will pay 
it all.” 

And now it is my turn to put a 
question. Who is responsible for this 
insensate axiom? Is it the French 
alone? I think not. Even before the 
Finance Minister of the Clemenceau 
Government had valued Germany’s 
annual capacity of payment at eighteen 
thousand million gold marks, the 
British representatives, with the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England at their 
head, had gravely stated that Ger- 
many was in a position to pay twenty- 
eight thousand million gold marks a 
year. These dogmatic statements not 
only resulted in the aforesaid loose 
optimism in fixing the value of de- 


stroyed property, but they also led—_ 


and it cannot be denied that England 
insisted that they should lead—to 
Germany being charged under condi- 


tions of peculiarly disputable legality, 
with the burden of pensions to be paid — 


to victims of the war. France was 
thus able to believe, and she believed 
in good faith, that she would be paid 


oe 


the damages caused to persons as well 


as the damage caused to goods. With 
some inprudence I admit, but basing 
herself after all on the texts of the 
treaties, she has borrowed money to 


pay her pensions. These loans amount 


to about sixty thousand million francs, 


and there remain at least thirty-six 


thousand millions to pay. 
We thus get this total: 100 to 120 


ij 
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thousand millions for damages to prop- 
erty, and ninety-six thousand millions 
for pensions to war victims, making 
200 thousand millions of paper francs 
in rough figures. That is the total of 
what is called the recoverable expendi- 
ture. 


In theory these 200 thousand mil- 
lions of francs are payable by Ger- 
many. But the Reparations Commis- 
sion has put on the brake. Charged 
by the Versailles Treaty with the duty 
of fixing the German indemnity, and 
scared by the figures which showed 
themselves on the horizon, the Com- 
mission has drastically cut down the 
bills which were presented by the dif- 
ferent Powers. 


France does not to-day possess a 
claim upon Germany whose present 
value in actual capital is more than 
twenty-six thousand millions of gold 
marks, Putting it in another way, if 
our late enemies paid us such a sum 
to-morrow, they would be clear of 
their obligations toward us. Now, 
twenty-six thousand millions of gold 
marks represent eighty thousand mil- 
lions of paper francs. Consequently, 
even under the most favorable hy- 
pothesis, the whole of the indemnity 
to be paid in personal pensions to war 
victims will have to be found by the 
French taxpayer, and he will have, 
further, to pay at least a fifth, and 
perhaps a quarter, of the cost of re- 
storing the devastated regions. 

This burden, which he did not ex- 
pect, will be terribly heavy for him. 
He will have to bear it, nevertheless, 
and he will manage to bear it. How- 
ever, he would collapse under the load 
if, on the one hand, his claim on Ger- 
many was valueless, and if, on the 
other hand, the sponge were not passed 
over the slate of the Interallied debts. 
Let us speak clearly. The possibility 
of France returning to healthy condi- 
tions of finance depends on two condi- 

tions: first, the cancellation of the 
debts which the Allied or Associated 
countries incurred between one another 
during the war—I do not insist upon 
this point because I think I am in 
agreement with the greater part of 
British opinion and with most British 
statesmen—and, second, the furnish- 
ing to the French Republic of a sum 
equivalent to at least eighty thousand 
millions of paper francs. 


It is around this matter that the 
present discussion between France and 
England is turning. 

“You are quite right in theory,” the 
English will say, “but in practice what 
you ask seems to be particularly diff- 
cult to realize. No sensible man can 

‘ignore that Germany is on the eve of 
a catastrophe, that she is sliding down 
the incline along which Austria has 
rushed at full speed. How can she 
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possibly pay the tremendous sum 
which she owes you?” 

“Nevertheless,” every Frenchman 
will reply, “this sum will have to be 
paid by some nation or by some group 
of nations. Why do you wish the 
whole burden to be borne by your ally, 
devastated and the conqueror, instead 
of by your enemy, unharmed and the 
conquered ?” 

“But we don’t wish it,” is the reply. 
“What we want to avoid is the further 
dislocation of Central Europe, to the 
great disadvantage of our country, 
whose commerce and whose industry 
is languishing and whose workers are 
idle, without any advantage to you, for 
you will get nothing from your debtor 
if you hasten his ruin. ‘This debtor 
can only pay you on condition that 
you help him, that you begin by relax- 
ing your hold and that above all you 
give him time.” 

“That policy is merely temporizing. 
It is a policy of weakness which bene- 
fits nobody,” is our answer. “You 
are under an illusion if you think that 
by granting repeated delays, without 
settling the question clearly, once for 
all, you are helping the reconstruction 
of Germany.” 

“What a mistake!” you reply. 
“First of all, if this debt remains ex- 
clusively on the shoulders of Germany, 
it will never cease to weigh upon her 
credit and to depreciate her currency. 
Further, all the energy of her produc- 
ers and of her capitalists will con- 
tinue to be directed against the true 
interests of the whole community. 
They will carry on the practice of eco- 
nomic camouflage, which they began 
on the morrow of the Armistice with 
the sole object of escaping the burden 
which they foresaw. They will take 
the fabric of their industry to pieces 
and they will export their capital to 
foreign countries.” 

“We shall be no nearer being paid 
at the expiration of these delays than 
we are now, and you are only post- 
poning the possibility of a resurrec- 
tion of the great body of consumers, 
whose revival you quite naturally wish 
to see.” 

“Then what plan do you propose?” 

There is only one possible, in my 
opinion at least. I have already 
indicated its main lines. This is not 
the place to explain it again and more 
completely. I will simply state my 
arguments for it. 

What really is this claim for the 
repair of damaged property—I put 
aside the question of damage to per- 
sons, as this will disappear from the 
total at the same time as the Allied 
debts are canceled? Should the bur- 
den be specifically French? Who 
could suggest it? Who will deny that 
Belgium and the North of France 
served as a shield against the invader 
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for the benefit of all the Allies? If 
that is so, the responsibility of the 
whole of Europe—I might say of the 
whole world—is involved in the re- 
construction of the devastated areas. 

That the conquered should be con- 
demned to pay the cost is fair enough: 
it is the law of war. But that the con- 
querors, even the neutrals, whose 
territory was spared, should disavow 
any pecuniary responsibility for what 
may happen to a claim, which they 
have done no more than hand over to 
the nations who have suffered for the 
common good, is inadmissible. 

The Raparations debt must be coun- 
tersigned by the whole of civilization. 

What difficulties would disappear if 
this noble principle were adopted? 
On assuming this responsibility the 
Great Powers would reserve the right, 
which no one would deny them, of 
moderating the expenditure on Repa- 
rations, of controlling the payments 
in kind, of fixing delays, to which 
France would have no reason to 
object, since she would be sure of 
securing what was due to her in the 
end. These Powers could also collect- 
ively insist upon Germany furnishing 
such pledges as they might think 
would protect their monetary interests 
—as, for example, the Government 
monopolies—and rule out certain 
other so-called pledges which some 
people demand. 

I do not pretend that this solution is 
infallible. All that I do pretend is that 
as long as the principle of the solidar- 
ity between nations is not taken as the 
base of the settlement of the Repara- 
tions question, we shall reach no 
result except to accentuate the diverg- 
ence between Great Britain, who com- 
plains of “the bitterness and narrow- 
ness of spirit” of the French, and 
France, who is convinced that she is 
“hindered and duped,” announces her 
conviction to everyone, and is gradu- 
ally leaning toward an enterprise of 
chance, will perhaps throw herself 
into that enterprise, which will bring 
her nothing, and will only succeed 
in completing the disintegration of 
Europe. 

The uneasiness—to speak frankly, 
I may say the sourness—is bound to 
continue and to increase, all the more 
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because, quite apart from our legiti- 
mate desire to be repaid, we have 
anxieties of another order. We fear 
for our safety. 

Are these fears purely imaginary? 

Consider the difficulties of exist- 
ence of a country which is not guarded 
by the sea, which has not even any 
natural frontiers, and which, with a 
population of no more than thirty-nine 
millions, has on its borders a nation of 
sixty-five millions, all inspired—per- 
haps as the result of our errors, but 
that cannot be helped to-day—with the 
spirit of revenge. 

The weakness of the French posi- 
tion was so well understood on the 
morrow of the war that in order to 
deal with it, without giving us the 
military frontier of the Rhine, it was 
provided in the treaty that England 
and America would be at our side in 


case of unprovoked aggression by” 


Germany. 

Many Frenchmen—not only, and 
I insist upon this point, the bigoted 
Nationalists—are led to think that 
their country can only be protected 
against German adventures in so far 
as the Rhineland shall form a buffer 
state, placed under our control, or 
under the control of the League of 
Nations, which is the concession made 
by those who claim to have liberal 
opinions. 

As for me, I think that this pro- 
posed solution, based upon compul- 
sion, not depending on the consent of 
the populations concerned, and not 
growing out of a European under- 
standing, which cannot be realized in 
1922, is deceptive. I will say more. 
It is infinitely dangerous for Europe, 
and even for France, to whom it 
would give a false security. It would 
have the certain result of feeding the 
spirit of revenge on the other side of 
the Rhine at the same time as it would 
set against us on this side a popula- 
tion which would have been detached 
by force, and would have been the 
victim of a violent decision. . 

There are others of my countrymen 
whose minds are turned in quite a 
different direction, and would like to 
revive the Russian alliance. They 
think of the formidable danger which 
Mr. Lloyd George indicated when he 
foresaw “an exasperated Germany 
arming a straving Russia.” They are 
saying that a political understanding 
with the Russia of Lenin, which should 
be at least as close as the one we had 
with the Russia of the Tsars, would 
not only preserve us against this dan- 
ger, but would forbid Germany to 
have any dreams or any possibilities 
of aggression. ““ ° 

Taking into consideration the Ger- 


“man mentality, as Prussia made it and 


forced it to grow, it appears to me 
undeniable that this is one way of 


ensuring peace in Europe and, what is 
more, however great a paradox it may 
seem, of preparing a renewed under- 
standing between France and Ger- 
many. 

“This policy,” it will be said, “may 
well lead by degrees to understand- 
ings between France and the peoples 
of the East, which would have the 
danger of turning to our prejudice. 
Quite recent events, of which we will 
say nothing, since things are on the 
way to being arranged peacefully at 
Lausanne, are of a nature to arouse 
our doubts in this matter.” 

I think these doubts are exagger- 
ated. I cannot, however, contradict 
them entirely ; but I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to say that no one ought to 
object to France thinking first of her 
own interests, which may occasionally, 
and especially in the Mediterranian, 
differ from British interests, and that, 
above all, no one ought to object to 
her thinking of her security and mak- 
ing every effort to obtain it. 

Let us unify Europe politically as 
well as economically. Let us bind the 
Great Nations to each other by politi- 
cal pacts and guaranties as well as by 
financial pacts. Let us solve the more 
thorny questions by methods of inter- 
nationalization. That is the only way 
which will secure both the peace and 
the reconstruction of the ancient Con- 
tinent and will at the same time lead 
her by stages toward a real unity. 

To put the thing in two words, the 
United States of Europe is the one 
grave in which can be buried her old 
imperialism. 

But has the time yet come? Are 
the minds of men yet ripe? The many 
nationalisms which were so impru- 
dently fanned into flame during the 
war, and which have been fed still 
more madly since the peace, are eager 
for new adventures. 

“Les dieux ont sotf.” 





' American Opportunities 
in Java 


This is the time to consider the op- 
portunity given to American manu- 
facturers to acquaint the fifty million 
people of the Netherlands East Indies 
with their product. These islands are 
on the market for all kinds of Ameri- 
can goods which are gaining in popu- 
larity as the people are getting better 
acquainted with them. 

The Fourth Netherlands-Indian 
Fair at Bandoeng, Java, will be held 
from July 28th to August 12th, 1923. 
Space rates have been lowered con- 
siderably and other facilities to make 
the Fair a success have been arranged. 
Further particulars are available at 
the office of The Netherlands Cham- 
ber of Commerce in New York, Inc. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 


from abroad appear in these columns. 


In order that the confidential nature of the inquires 


ey. be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not be printed 
“American Industries,” but the inquiries are numbered, so that members interested in 
communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to the For- 
eign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and mentioning 
the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 
Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 


ARGENTINA 


Nickel-plated iron buckles for 
belts, from 4” to 214” extra fine and 
regular grades; tanned leather, such as 
morocco, seal, sheepskin, etc., of dif- 
ferent colors and designs, for manu- 
facturing fancy leather goods; frames 
for ladies’ handbags, unfinished for 
covering with leather, etc.; snap fasten- 
ers with and without celluloid for hand- 
bags, etc. A firm of manufacturers of 
fancy leather goods desire to hear from 
American manufacturers of the above 
with samples, prices, catalogs, etc. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (738) 


Cotton yarns, twines, duck; cot- 
ton-seed oil, turpentine and industrial 
turpentine; shelf hardware, scales, ice- 
boxes, woodenware, rubber hose, sil- 
verware, wallpapers, painters’ supplies 
including brushes; cutlery and binder 
twine. The Argentine representative 
of an American manufacturer of paints 
and varnishes desires to secure Ameri- 
can agencies in the above lines. (739) 


Machinery for cleaning and grad- 
ing grain; belts, structural iron and 
steel, and hardware and tool iron and 
steel are of interest to a firm of mer- 
chants in Argentina. (740) 


BRAZIL 


Fine hardware, cutlery, firearms, 
modern optical frames, labor-saving de- 
vices and novelties, etc., for men and 
women are of interest to a firm of mer- 
chants in Brazil. Correspondence in 
Portuguese. (741) 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Household hardware, cutlery, 
bicycles, paints, varnishes, oils, rope 
and twine; house furnishings of all 
kinds; barbed wire and fence material, 
harness and saddlery; dry goods in- 
cluding wearing apparel ; writing paper, 
food products; patent medicines; bot- 
tles and leather, are of interest. to a 
general merchant in Trinidad. (742) 


CUBA 

Horse clothing, harness and sad- 
dlery; furniture and house furnish- 
ing goods; boots and shoes, food prod- 
ucts and leather of all kinds. The in- 
quirers desire to secure American 
agency connections for Cuba. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (743) 


Odorless wooden packages or con- 
tainers for keeping fruit pulp pre- 
pared during the harvest season for a 
year without spoiling is of interest to 
a manufacturers of preserves, etc., in 
Cuba. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(744) 





Nails, barbed wire, bars, angles, 
steel sheets, hardware generally and 
sanitary products are of interest to a 
merchant in Cuba. (745) 

MEXICO 

Hard insulating rubber for parts 
of magnetos, etc.; red fibre insulation 
in rods, sheets and tubes; special 
gloves and gauntlets for automobilists, 
chauffeurs and mechanics are of inter- 
est to a merchant in Mexico. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (746) 

Machinery for the manufacture of 
buttons for wearing apparel of pep- 
per and salt cloth as well as fasteners 
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quickly get them for you. 
U.S.A. 


Unusual opportunity to acquire complete vegetable oil refin- 
ery, hydrogenation plant with ice plant and refrigeration 


and ample floor space for other finished food products; 
factory floor space, including residential building approxi- 
mately 80,000 square feet; land 10 acres, waterfront on Hud- 
son; 20 miles from New York; macadam road; railroad 
sidings; storage tank capacity 500, 000 gallons. 


Also adaptable for chemical industries, etc. 


Office building with complete 


laboratories, residential building, machine shop, garages, etc. 
Address Factory, American Industries 
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to hold these buttons, articles of inter- 
est to a firm of clothing manufacturers 
in Mexico. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (747) 

Machinery for wiring or strapping 
of boxes is of interest to a firm of 
importers in Mexico who desire cata- 
logs and price-lists. (748) 

Number plates for houses, en- 
ameled, made of zinc, tin or iron; 
amount required will be about 250,000 
plates of 3 x 4 or 4x 6 inches, colored. 
The inquiry comes from Mexico. (749) 


PORTO RICO 


Stencils of metal, paper or card- 
board for decoration of glass plate 
are of interest to a firm of plate glass 
makers in Porto Rico. (750) 


Cereals, pharmaceutical 


ADVERTISING 


That you pay for once 
and that works for you 
forever after. 


WIRE 
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To show against the 
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grain, 
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WAITER 


_ workers’ tools. 


goods, small and heavy hardware, 
toilet supplies, phonographs, electri- 
cal and gas fittings and supplies. 
The above articles are of interest to a 
firm of merchants in Porto Rico. 
(664) 

AUSTRIA 

Coffee, tea, spices, rice, lard and 
compound lard and edible oils are of 
interest to a buyer for Austria and the 
Balkans, who desires to hear from 
manufacturers in a position to furnish 
carload lots. Correspondence in Ger- 
man. 40751) 

Woodworking machines, saw mill 
machinery and'carpenters’ and wood- 
A firm of tool and 
machinery merchants in Vienna de- 
sires to hear from American manu- 
(663) 

BELGIUM 

Hardware of all kinds, house fur- 
nishing goods, paper and stationery, 
food products, also smokers’ supplies 
are of interest to a manufacturer’s 
agent in Belgium. Correspondence in 
French. (752) 


FINLAND 
Raw materials for the glass indus- 
try; machinery, moulds and tools for. 
the glass industry; celluloid envelopes 
for glass stands and similar lines are 
of interest toa firm in Finland. (753) 


GERMANY 

Dark cotton grease and cotton oil 
acids, also other waste material of 
all kinds from cotton and cotton-seed 
working, are of interest to a firm of 
German importers, who would be in- 
terested in lots of twenty-five tons at 
a time. Correspondence in German. 
(754) 

Provisions, canned goods, dried 
fruits and packers’ products are of 
interest to a firm of merchants in Ger- 
many. (755) 

HOLLAND 

Pure lard, bacon, oleo stock, oil 
and stearine, etc. for Holland. A 
firm of oil and fat brokers in Rotter- 
dam desires to import the above arti- 
cles from the United States. (756) 

Undertakers’ ‘supplies and acces- 
sories of all kinds are of interest to 


facturers. 


an undertaker’s concern in Holland. 
(757) 


GIBRALTAR 


Tobacco cutting machines are of 
interest to a firm of cigar and cigarette 
makers in Gibraltar. (758) 


SWEDEN 


Machinery and apparatus for mak- 
ing cork, including tools for slicing 
the cork-wood, automatic cutting ma- 
chines for punching the cork from the 
sliced wood, printing machines for 
burning the name of firm in both ends 
of cork; paraffin machines for apply- 
ing a thin paraffin coat on cork. The 
above apparatus is of interest to a firm 
of cork manufacturers in Sweden. 


(759) 


FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 


Hundreds of Sizes and 
Styles for Every Kind | 
of Work 


DIES 
AND ALL OTHER 
Sheet Metal | 
Tools 


FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


U. S. A. 





WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO.PITTSBURGH.,PA. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Building, Chicago, [IL 
New York Office: 26 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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SPAIN 


General importer and man- 
ufacturers’ representative wants 
to hear from Manufacturers 
(not jobbers) of greases, lubri- 
cants and oils; paints and var- 
nishes; hard rubber goods such 
as combs, etc.; cutlery includ- 
ing safety razors; hardware; 
tools, mechanical and carpen- 
ters’; office appliances; electri- 
cal supplies; motors and dyna- 
mos; rubber goods; farm imple- 
ments; lightweight motorcycles; 
kitchen ware, aluminum, porce- 
lain, granite and enamel; hos- 
iery; washable ribbons. 


This importer pays cash for 
salable goods. Offers need not 
come from others than Manu- 
facturers who are enough inter- 
ested in the above market and 
in position to adjust prices so 
as to meet European quotations. 


Address to D. B. L., c/o Ameri- 


can Industries. 


Production and 
Sales Engineer 


recently sales organizer and 
advisor for United States Navy 
and Army; graduate of Yale 
in Mechanical and Electrical 
would like to 


enter large organization requir- 


Engineering, 


ing competent and ambitious 
sales and advertising manager 
or assistant to chief executive 
where there is room for mutual 


expansion. Address, Engineer, 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
50 Church Street, 


New York City 
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SWITZERLAND 


Oat flakes and similar foods, crys- 
talized sugar, coffee, lard and Califor- 
nia dried fruits for Switzerland. The 
inquirers desire to secure American 
agency connections. Correspondence 
in French. (760) 


POLAND 


Boots and shoes, upper leather 
such as box calf, kid, etc., also other 
leather of all kinds except sole 
leather; rubber footwear, rubber 
tires for bicycles-and automobiles, 
rubber threads, typewriters, watch 
crystals and similar articles. The 
inquirer desires American agency con- 
nections for the above. (662) 


EGYPT 
Accessories for automobiles, also 
accessories for Ford cars in particular 
are of interest to a firm of merchants 
and agents in Egypt. (763) 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Cigarette paper is wanted by an 
export and import merchant in Basrah 
City, who states that he has been estab- 
lished twenty years in the export and 
import business. (764) 


Brazilian and Colombian coffee, 
raw, green and yellow, for Mesopota- 
mia. The inquirer desires samples and 
quotations per cwt., c. i. f. Basrah, bags 
to contain 144 cwt, net. (765) 


Stationery goods of all kinds such 
as pencils, pens and penholders, pho- 
tographic paper, are of interest to a 
merchant in Palestine, who desires 
agencies in this line for Palestine, Sy- 
ria and Egypt. Correspondence in 
German. (766) 


INDIA 


Aluminum ingots, sheets; copper 
wire and rods; rosin; playing cards; 
tinplates; iron screens, hinges; patent 
medicines and ointments, vaseline; 
bleached yarns and cotton piece goods. 
A native merchant in India desires to 
hear from American manufacturers of 
the above. (767) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Hardware of all kinds, corrugated 
iron, ornamental sheet metal work, 
wooden and willow-ware, kitchen uten- 
sils, china and glassware, cotton prints, 
ginghams, sheetings, shirtings, etc.; 
blankets, table linens and towels, hand- 
kerchiefs, hosiery and underwear, no- 
tions, boots and shoes, hats, haberdash- 
ery, rubber clothing; flour; tobacco 
and smokers’ supplies for the Ivory 
Coast. A firm of traders in French 
West Africa states that they are inter- 
ested in all the above lines, and more 
particularly in cotton goods and satins. 
They desire to receive samples and quo- 
tations. Correspondence in French. 


(768) 
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How Much 
Should Your 


Dollar Earn? 


Those dollars you have worked 
hard for and laid by—how 
much should they earn for you? 


Nineteen years ago Roger W. 
Jabson discovered that a defi- 
nite law governs securities and 
their earning power—a law 
that enables you to figure in 
advance whether the price of 
your securities will be higher 
or lower—whether the compa- 
nies back of them will be 
stronger or weaker—whether 
they will earn more or less. 


Babson's 
REPORTS 


These principles have been 
worked out into what has 
come to be known as the Bab- 
son Method—a plan that is fol- 
lowed today by thousands of 
the keenest executives; a 
plan that enables them to en- 
joy half again to twice the 
usual return without the risk, 
worry or loss of time involved 
in ordinary investment and 
speculation. 


Principle Holds True 


This is the method followed now 
by men investing hundreds of 
thousands but the principle 
applies to every single thou- 
sand dollars of investment. 


Write for Booklet 


You will find the — 
whole story— ee 
principles and 
all—in the book- 
let, “Getting the 
Most From Your 
Money.”’ 


Tear Out the 
Memo 
—now—and hand 
it to your secretary 
when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 

No obligation. 


SSSeeuseaeuat Clip off here iesenacassace 
Memo for Your Secretary 


Write Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82. Mass., as follows; Please 
send me Booklet C71 : 
“Getting the Most From Your Money,’ gratis. 









ARGENTINE 


and 


URUGUAY 


Representation for the Ar- 
gentine and Uruguay of reliable 
American manufacturers o f 
goods sold to hardware and 


paint trade (except paint and 
varnishes) solicited by a man 
of experience, already repre- 
senting SAPOLIN Decorative 


Specialties. 


References can be obtained 
from the manufacturers Messrs. 
Gerstendorfer Bros., 231 East 
42nd St., New York City. 


F. Alvarez de Toledo, Pasa- 


je Belgrano 15, Buenos Aires. 





MANUFACTURERS 


desiring representation in 


South Africa 


can have their interests well 
protected and distribution for 
their products adequately ar- 


ranged by 


The Distributing Service 


Company 
P. 0. Box 5061 
JOHANNESBURG 


Reference: The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


Correspondence invited 
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AUSTRALIA 

Automobile body accessories and 
parts, such as hood cloth, fasteners, 
celluloid, etc.; also rosin, turpentine, 
gums, waxes, etc., for Australia. The 
inquirers desire to secure American 
agency connections in the above. (761) 

NEW ZEALAND 

Machinery and machinery sup+ 
plies, on agency basis, are being 
looked for by a_ well-recommended 
firm of New Zealand agents, who plan 
to be in Chicago and New York dur- 
ing the month of May. (762) 


Those Unsettled War Claims 


(Continued from page 14) 

tion and exhibits, transcribing testi- 
mony, printing briefs, and time and 
traveling expenses of counsel in pre- 
paring and handling the case. Such 
expenses are not disproportionate to 
those customarily incurred in other 
courts. 

The court has jurisdiction of any 
claim arising under contracts made by 
the United States. Appeal may be 
made to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in any case involving 
more than $3,000. The statute of limi- 
tations runs against any claim six 
years from the date the claim accrued. 
In other words, petition must be filed 
in court within six years after the 
right of action accrued. The court has 
no jurisdiction of claims not filed 
within this time and where the statute 
has run the only remedy of a claimant 
is through Congressional action. 

It is doubtless true that notwith- 
standing the efficient work of the vari- 
our War Department Claims Boards, 
there is still a very considerable num- 
ber of outstanding claims that will yet 
come to the Court of Claims for final 
determination. There is perhaps a 
larger number of Navy Department 
claims which, failing special Congres- 
sional relief, will necessarily come to 
this court. The court is well equipped 
for the expeditious handling and con- 
sideration of all such claims and it is 
only right and proper that the tax- 
payers at large and not the individual 
contractors should bear the losses re- 
sulting from the war time activities 
of the government wherever such 
losses were incurred in attempting to 
comply with orders and directions of 
responsible government officers. Dur- 
ing war time it was urged upon all 
those who had facilities that could be 
utilized in the public defense as a 
patriotic duty to so utilize them. One 
hears a great deal of talk of late about 
alleged war profiteers, but those famil- 
iar with the facts know that for one 
profiteer there were a thousand citi- 
zens who without thought of substan- 
tial profit gave their best efforts to 
supplying our troops with the equip- 


ment which was necessary. This 
country is great enough and large 
enough to pay reasonably for all the 
services thus rendered, and every 
honest claim for honest service ren- 
dered in this connection ought to be 
paid. 


Minnesota’s Bricklaying School 
(Continued from page 26) . 
of modern brick work. He is also 
taught to keep his work well tied 
together so as to make a strong job, 

As the student progresses he is put 
on more difficult work such as fire- 
places and fancy bricklaying so that. 
when he leaves school he will know 
how to handle any job that he may be 
put on. 

Our system is to have the student 
take his time at the start and do his 
work as perfect as possible and to 
then develop all the speed he can. 

We teach mixing mortar of differ- 
ent colors. We also instruct the stu- 
dent to take work from plans. 

As the student advances we en- 
deavor to place him on actual con- 
struction work under the supervision 
of the contractors who are supporting 
the school, allowing the student credit 
for attendance on this work the same 
as if he was attending school, the 
contractor paying the student such 
wages as the Committee in charge of 
the school decides. 


NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 
IS AN ASSET 


Informative publicity increases 

Business, expands Trade, and _ 

builds a National Reputation 

for your product and your 
factory. 


LET US SHOW YOU 
HOW 





We Specialize on Trade and 
Industrial Problems. 


CLARKE PUBLICITY 
SERVICE 


_B. C. CLARKE, General Manager 
MILLS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| 
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Cotton Machinery Needed i in 
Near East 


By JANE HILL 
Near East Relief 


American machinery is badly needed 


in the Transcaucasian republics to 


revive the cotton industry. The once 
fertile cotton fields of these republics 
are now unplanted because there is no 
certainty of a market and because the 


limited spinning and weaving capacity 
of the republic consumes practically 


nothing. 

Forty thousand dollars worth of 
modern American spinning machinery 
would clothe the Caucasus, provide all 
material for clothing the war orphans 
under American care and revive the 
cotton. This is the estimate of Dr. C. 
J. Googinian of Los Angeles, former 
director of works for the California 
Petroleum Company, Ltd. 

With two entire nations of the 
Transcaucasian republics reduced to 
rags after seven years of war and in- 
vasion, literally thousands are depend- 
ent upon the ancient spinning wheel. 

In Erivan, the captial of Armenia, 


three hundred old wheels are whirling 








AT 
YOUR 
COMMAND 





MANUFACTURERS 
AND_DISTRIBUTORS: 


FRANK M. BERTRAND, 





at a mad but feeble rate to provide 
a sufficient quantity of spun cot- 
ton for looms with which American 
relief workers are producing under- 
clothing. There are 25,000 war or- 
phans thus to be provided for. 
According to Major R. D. Yowell, 
of Washington, D. C., superintendent 
of Near East Relief industries for the 
Caucasus, cotton-raising would expe- 
dite the recovery of the country more 
readily than wheat growing if pre-war 
markets were restored over Europe. 
Now, without wheat from Russia, the 
Caucasus is compelled to raise grain 
for food. When Russia regains her 
normal output, Caucasus wheat will 
be in less demand. Before war des- 
troyed the industries of the country, 
the price of cotton was six times high- 
er than the price of wheat. 
American relief workers have been 
a big factor in introducing modern 
machinery in the Near East, the most 
notable example being the importation 
of American farming implements for 
tilling 18,000 acres of land. Thanks 


to Yankee ingenuity there was a © 


harvest in Armenia last autumn for 
the first time in five years. 

The 100,000 war orphans under 
American care are expected to play 
an important part in reviving the in- 
dustrial life of the country. In as much 
as these boys and girls are being in- 
stilled with American ideals and being 
trained in modern ways, it is believed 
that when the affairs of the Near East 
are more tranquil, there will be a big 
demand for American machinery. Re- 
lief activities have opened the way. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 

The Tenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council will be held in New 
Orleans on April 25, 26, 27, 1923, 
according to announcement of O, K. 
Davis, Secretary of the Council. 

“The selection of New Orleans as 
the convention city,” said Mr. Davis, 
“fs peculiarly fitting in view of the 
development of the city as a great 
center of American foreign trading 
activity. In 1921 New Orleans was 
the second port of the United States, 
importing coffee, sisal, burlaps, 
bananas, crude oil, and sugar; and 
exporting corn, rite, wheat, cotton, 
glucose, steel rods (not wire), iron 
pipes, steel plates and sheets, lard, 


cottonseed cake, meal and oil, mineral - 


oils, tobacco and lumber.” 


Your 
Motion Picture? 


Is it in circulation? Or 
lying useless in your vault? 
Are you fully satisfied with 
it? 


Is it up-to-the-minute tech- 
nically as well as artistic- 
ally? 


The intelligently thought- 
out and carefully produced 
motion picture is a super- 
salesman. It brings to the 
attention of the prospective 
purchaser of any commod- 
ity, the elusive something 
the salesman, no matter 
how clever and intelligent, 
fails to put over. 


The motion picture is a 
definite branch of publicity 
and merchandising. Many 
a campaign is incomplete 
without it. Printed pub- 
licity is a powerful force, 
but each reader visualizes it 
in accordance with his indi- 
vidual understanding. The 
motion picture does this for 
him more effectively. 


Let us “‘reincarnate’’ that 
film you are so disappoint- 
ed about. And help you 
get it in circulation. Let it 
again be your most effec- 
tive salesman, Tum a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


We also conceive plans, 
construct scenarios and pro- 
duce new motion pictures 
for both standard and safe- 
ty size projectors. Our 
experience and equipment is 
complete, 


Write us to-day about that 
motion picture problem. 


We have the solution. 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


1493 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


To Attract 100% Attention Tell Your 
Story With Motion Pictures 
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Foreign Directories 


FoR SALE 


1. The United Transvaal Directory for 
1921. Comprising complete direct- 
ories of Johannesburg and Pretoria 
and all towns in the Transvaal. 
Containing also a directory of Trans- 
vaal Farmers, giving their farm 
names and postal addresses; Coastal 
Section, embodying a directory of 
Lourenco Marques; also sectional 
directories, etc., giving a large 
amount of varied and generally use- 
ful information. Original cost 
$12.00. Selling price $3.00, without 
postage. 

2. ‘Compass,’ General Business Di- 
rectory of Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Hungary and 
Jugoslavia, in three volumes, for 
1922. Printed in German. Original 
cost $5.50. Selling price $2.00, 
without postage. 

3. ‘“‘Compass,” for 1921, same as above. 
Original cost $4.50. Selling price 
$1.50, without postage. 

4. Post Office London Directory with 
County Suburbs for 1922, compris- 
ing, amongst other information, of- 
ficial, streets, law, private residents, 
parliamentary, postal, city, municip- 
al, clerical, conveyance, banking, 
commercial and trades directories, 
together with sections relating to 
the county suburbs. Also contains 
maps, and full details on commer- 
cial stamp duties, chambers of com- 
merce, etc. Original cost, $25.00. 
Selling price $10.00, without postage. 

5. Australia—Queensland Post Office 
Directory for 1920-1921, including 
Port Moresby, Papua (New Guinea) 
and Darwin, Northern’ Territory. 
Contains street directories of Bris- 
bane, Bundaberg, Charters Towers, 
Ipswich, Maryborough, Toowoomba, 
Rockhampton, and Townsville. 1500 
separate alphabetical directories of 
townships, boroughs, and districts. 
An alphabetical directory and a trade 
directory for all of Queensland. 
Original cost $12.00. Selling price 
$2.50, without postage. 

6. Holland. Complete alphabetical and 
business directory of Holland, in two 
volumes. 1920 edition. Original 
cost $9.70. Selling price $2.00, 
without postage. 

7. Directory of Spain for 1921 in two 
volumes. Contains complete alpha- 
betical and business as well as street 
directories of all of Spain. Printed 
in Spanish. Original cost $12.00. 
Selling price $2.50, without postage, 

8. Argentina. General directory of Ar- 
gentina, in two volumes, with alpha- 
betical and street guides, also sepa- 
rate headings for business, indus- 
tries, professions, etc. 1920 edition. 
Printed in Spanish. Original cost 


$14.00. Selling price $4.00, with- 
out postage. 
9. France. ‘‘Didot-Bottin" 1921 Di- 


rectory of Paris in two volumes. 
Alphabetical and street directory, 
also directory of merchants, manu- 
facturers, agents, professions, etc., 
under proper headings. Printed in 
French. Selling price $3.00, with- 
out postage. 

10. Directory of Belgium for 1912. Com- 
plete with separate headings for the 
various trades, industries, etc. Also 
alphabetical index and maps. Print- 
ed in French. Selling price $1.00, 
without postage. 

1f. Ryland’s Coal, Iron, Steel, Tin 
Plate, Metal, Engineering and Allied 
Trades’ Directory of England with 
brands and trade marks for 1920. 
Original cost $100. Selling price 
$2.50, without postage. 

12. The “Electrician” Directory and 
Handbook of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Allied Trades for 1919 of 
England and Colonies. Selling price 
$1.50, without postage. 

13. The “Electrician’’ Tables of Elec- 
tricity Undertakings for 1920, con- 
taining particulars of supply in the 
United Kingdom, the colonies and 
Foreign Countries. Selling price 
$1.00, without postage. 


ADDRESS: FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
National Association of Manufacturers 
50 Church Street, New York City 
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The Communists And The Nation 


(Continued from page 12) 
paign for re-entry into the A. F. of L. 
as organized groups.” 

“The work of the Trade Union 
Educational League was highly com- 
mended at the Second Congress. 
* * * The League was named the 
official representative of the Red 
International of Labor Unions. in the 
United States.” 

Quoting _further from Lenine: 
“CIVIL WAR IS UNTHINKABLE 
WITHOUT THE WORST KIND 
OF DESTRUCTION, without terror 
and limitations of the form of democ- 
racy in the interests of the war. One 
must be a sickly sentimentalist not to 
be able to see, to understand, and 
appreciate this necessity.” 

Does Lenine, the leader of inter- 
national Communist Socialism, think. 
American Communists will follow the 
lead of Russia, and bring civil war 
with “the worst kind of destruction?” 
He says: “The best representatives 
of the American proletariat—those 
representatives who have repeatedly 
given expression of their full solidar- 
ity with us, the Bosheviki—are the 
expression of this revolutionary tradi- 
tion in the life of the American people. 
* * * The American working class 


will not follow the lead of its bour- . 


geoisie. It will go with us against the 
bourgeoisie.” He then refers to the 
future in America; to “the day of the 
victorious proletarian revolution.” 

The author does not believe the 
Communists will ever gain even tempo- 
rary control in the United States. The 
American people as a whole, all sec- 
tions of them, are too practical to 
believe in visions spread before their 
eyes and dinned into their ears, 
especially when they learn that such 
“visions” are to be brought into exist- 
ence by bloody revolution, and that 
Communism urges the practical anni- 
hilation both of religion and of the 
family. 

But the Communists can, by spread 
ing poison in the minds of American 
workers, cause great harm by pro- 
moting general discontent, a general 
feeling that employers are “robbers,” 
and may cause actual national suffer- 
ing by causing or seizing the leader- 
ship in national strikes in our great 
vital industries. | 

What should employers do? 

It is their duty to explain to the 
workers the real facts about the in- 
dustrial system, so that they will not 
be fooled by the clever statements of 
the radical. The workers should know 
what the problems of management 
are, what are the simple economic 
truths of industrial life. They should 


_know the merits of our present indus- 


trial system ; the defects of the social- 
istic vision and theory of production. 











Safety Devices 


Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 








Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
chips or glare of light. 

Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 


eyes against intense rays of the 







electric light. 





Leggings—To foundry- 
men’s legs against molten metal. 


protect 






Shoes—To protect workmen’s feet 
against molten metal. 





Respirators—To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 

Knuckle Guards—To 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 

Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 





protect 







Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 


Metal Danger Signs—Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs—Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 











Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers which can also be used 
as cots. 


Shaft Protectors—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 


The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affili- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


The NASO Devices are all sold at — 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines, 























Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 


ae, Cage Oris 
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SMALL 
DROP 


FORGINGS 


To Your Order 





We execute faith- 
fully all orders 
received, guaran- 
teeing the great 
essentials of 


QUALITY 
AND 


SERVICE 





We will be glad 
to quote prices if 
you will send us 
models or draw- 
ings. 





Scranton 
Forging Company 


Special 
Drop Forgings 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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Public 
Relations 


Corporations are realizing 
more and more the necessity 
of judicious ‘publicity, in 
order that the public with 
which it deals, may be hon- 
estly informed. It is in ser- 
vices of this type that we 


have been most successful. 


This organization com- 
prises skilled and experienced 
men: whose services are eflec- 
tive in many avenues of bus- 
iness publicity. Each of them 
is a skilled journalist, with 
unusual ability in the writing 
of copy, whether for the edi- 


torial or advertising columns. 


Corporations and individ- 
uals interested in direct-by- 
mail sales campaigns or in 
the publication of inter-or- 
ganization magazines for the 
stimulation of sales or the 
increase of the good will ot 
employes will find this or- 
ganization of great service. 


5 


F. Eugene Ackerman 
Organization and Publicity 
141 Broadway 
New York 
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Develop 
Your Business and 


Export Trade 
in Canada 


If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you-are invited to 


Consult the Development Branch 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 


Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WINDSOR STREET STATION 


MONTREAL 
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Convenient method of stocking and handling materials with 


Truscon Steel Platforms and Boxes. 


Whether you use hand or power lift trucks, or a power hauling 
method, or an overhead conveyor system, or cranes, etc., you can 
save money through the use of Truscon Alloy Steel Platforms and 
Boxes. 

Their sturdiness and scientific design ensures them long life 
without upkeep expense. Quantity production permits low prices. 
Made in numerous standard sizes and also to meet special require- 
ments. Our extensive experience enables us to solve unusual prob- 
lems. 


Get Full Information 


Tell us your needs and we will gladly furnish suggestions and 
estimates. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 





| Handling 


and 


Conveying 


Clear heights (inside): 
942”, 10142”, 114”, 12”, 


36”, 42”, 48”. 
over-all widths. 


48”, 54”, 60”, 66”, 72”, 


Other sizes furnished to meet special 


requirements. 


When ordering or writing for infor- 
mation, indicate quantity, length, 
width, clearance height and width 


of truck. 


Attached stakeholders, handles, etc., 


provided if ordered. 


Boxes, skeleton frames, end pieces, 


etc., also furnished. 


i 
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Truscon Boxes for Steel Platforms: 


Skeleton boxes fitting any size plat- 
forms furnished in 12”, 18” and 24” 
Either welded securely to 
platform or equipped with steel stakes 
which slide into ribs of platform. 
Boxes may be stacked to any height. 
Made of heavy gauge steel, reinforced 
with deep stiffening ribs and flanged 


depths. 


edges. 











Standard Sizes of Truscon Platforms: 
6Y4”, 7%", 


Over-all widths (outside): 24”, 30”, 


Clear widths (inside): 21%” less than 


Standard lengths: 24”, 30”, 36”, 42” 
































Fleet of Trucks of the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Equipped with Lee Puncture-Proofs 


To Get There On Time 
Use Lee Long-Mileage Puncture-Proofs 


Those who equip their trucks with Lee Puncture-Proofs run their cars 
through on scheduled time. No delays, no heavy expense for repairs, nor 
lost time of driver, and every customer is sure of prompt deliveries. 


As illustrating the superior excellence of Lee tires 
the following letter from the Coca-Cola Bottling Works 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., is of interest: “Please quote us 
present price to equip three additional Garford trucks 
with Lee Puncture-Proof Cords. Our fleet now num- 
bers fourteen cars which are all Lee equipped. Your 
tires are giving complete satisfaction as they have for 
several years past.” 

If youw’re using any tires but Lee’s, your total tire 


cost—initial and upkeep—is too great, and one test of 
Lee Puncture-Proofs will prove it. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 245 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Factories: Conshohocken, Pa. 
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Between point of shipment 
and point of destination 


Insurance Company of 


oe 


NY 





FTER your goods have left your door 
and before they arrive at destination 
they are out of your hands. 


Transportation, trucking and transfer risks 
are many. 


What will best protect your goods enroute? 


A Transportation Policy with the Insurance 
Company of North America will insure you 
against loss resulting from fire, flood, colli- 
sion, theft and other perils, not only while 
your goods are in carrier’s hands, but at 
every point from warehouse to warehouse. 
A claim under a North America Transportation 
Policy is settled promptly. Over a century-and- 
a-quarter record of paid obligations is behind 
every North America Transportation Policy. 


Ask a North America agent 
or write to Department 6 


North America 


Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company”? 


Founded 1792 





INCREASING 
OUTPUT 


INCREASING 
COSTS 


USINESS is increasing 
and costs of raw mater- 
ials are advancing. 


More working capital will 
be required by many manu- 
facturers. 


A general survey and finan- 
cial forecast will enable 
manufacturers to approxi- 
mately determine their 
coming needs. 


Corporations requiring new 
capital or desiring to refund 
loans of temporary char- 
acter by long term obliga- 
tions, or into permanent 
capital are invited to cor- 
respond with us. 


The services of our organi- 
zation cover analyses, pre- 
paration of plans and nego- 
tiations with appropriate in- 
vestment bankers to effect 
the underwriting of the se- 
curities adapted to each cor- 
porate need, on the most 
advantageous terms. 


WALKER & ROBERTS, INC. 
EQUITABLE BLDG.,120 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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Billion And A Half For Railroads 


Extensive betterment program planned for the various systems in 
two years contemplates new construction work, purchase of new 
equipment, repair of old and increase in the daily car movement 


HE sum of $1,540,000,000 is a 
great deal of money. That is the 
amount the railroads will have 
spent in two years in improving Ameri- 
can railroad service by the end of this 
ear. About the only railroad figure 
which looks anything like it is the 
$1,800,000,000 deficit incurred as the 
result of two years’ Government opera- 
tion. 

That this sum will be spent was an- 
nounced following a joint meeting of 
the American Railway Association and 
the Association of Railway Executives 
early in April in New York. A study 
of the plans of the individual rail- 
roads of the country made by the 
American Railway Association, which 
serves as a clearing house of informa- 
tion for all matters affecting railroad 
transportation, showed that the needs 
of the individual railroads to ade- 
quately meet the country’s needs for 
railroad transportation called for a 
collective expenditure of $1,540,000,- 
000. -About $440,000,000 of this sum 
was spent in 1922; the balance will be 
used this year. 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By JOHN L. LEIGHTON 


The enormously heavy traffic of last 
autumn and throughout the winter, 
coupled with the anticipation of an 
even greater volume of traffic in the 
fall of this year, were the principal 
factors which led to these extensive 
plans for increasing the capacity of 
railroad transportation. The final de- 
termination of the individual systems 
to embark on their programs was, of 
course, intimately connected with the 
belief that the railroads in this year 
will show better earnings than in any 
year since released from Government 
operation. In other words, the rail- 
roads expect that net operating in- 
comes will improve sufficiently to war- 
rant these capital expenditures. Also, 
the realization that Congress will not 
be able to disturb for at least another 
year the principal legislative provi- 
sions under which the railroads are 
now operating, was instrumental in 
making enlargement and betterment 
programs possible. The announce- 
ment of April 5 said: 

“The railroads of the country are 
raising this enormous amount of addi- 


tional capital through borrowed money 
on the abiding faith in the fairness of 
the American people and reliance on 
the continuance of the policy an- 
nounced in the Transportation Act of 
1920, as a measure of reasonable pro- 
tection to investment in railroad prop- 
erty.” 

Capital expenditures of $1,540,000,- 
000 mean increased interest charges, 
for the greater part of this money can 
be raised probably only by additions to 
funded debt or by equipment trusts. 
Of the total amount of new railroad 
capital raised in 1922 which totaled 
about $524,000,000, only $27,000,000, 
or about four per cent was represented 
by issues of capital stock. Interest 
charges on $1,540,000,000 at six per 
cent total approximately $93,000,000 a 
year. This amount is equal to about 
one-eighth of the entire net earnings 
of all the railroads last year. Capital 
charges of this magnitude will make 
the railroads’ efforts exceedingly ex- 
pensive to the railroad companies, and 
though the American public will un- 
questionably derive enormous benefits 


A CONVENTION WITH A PURPOSE 


The Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, May 14, 15 and 16, will be a convention for manufacturers. 


It will be the outstanding conference of the year for manufacturers—discussing and _ 
taking action on those subjects that are of first importance to the nation’s industry. 


Every manufacturer interested in national industrial problems is urged to attend. 
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from the fulfillment of the present pro- 
gram, to what extent the railroads will 
better their position is entirely prob- 
lematic. 

The details of the plans include new 
construction work, the continued pur- 
chase of new equipment, wholesale 
repair of existing equipment and in- 
tensive co-operation to increase the 
average daily car movement, and 
average car loading, and. the more 
efficient use of existing facilities. 

Regarding new construction, it is 
well known that many of the larger 
systems such as the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Santa Fe, Southern 
Pacific and many others, have had for 
some time extensive plans for the en- 
largement of their terminal, extra 
tracking, reconstruction of line and in- 
creased facilities in general. 

Regarding the purchase of new 
equipment the recent statement points 
out that from January Ist, 1922, to 
March 15th this year, the railroads 
purchased 223,616 new freight cars, 
of which 117,280 had been delivered 
and put in service. New locomotives 
bought in this period totaled 4,219, of 
which 2,106 had already been placed 
in service. Since the first of the year 
purchases of new equipment totaled 
up to April 7th, 1,412 locomotives, 51,- 
670 freight cars and 715 passenger 
cars. 

Purchases of new equipment in 
such volume as this calls for addi- 
tional facilities of all kinds. There is 
a maximum use to which given equip- 
ment can be put with given facilities, 
and any excess of equipment beyond 
that point is more likely to retard 
traffic than accelerate it. It is usually 
estimated that one dollar invested in 
new equipment eventually calls for 
three or-four dollars in increased facili- 
ties, such as larger shops, more termi- 
nal space and increased trackage. 

Some of the additions and better- 
ments planned are seen in the fro- 
grams of the individual companies as 
recently reported by them in answer 
to a questionnaire issued by the Na- 
tional Coal Association. While these 
are not necessarily complete, they are 
indicative of the extent to which rail- 
road facilities are being enlarged. 

The Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road reported that in 1922 it con- 
tracted for 5,103 cars and 2,000 steel 
hopper cars, delivery on which was 
expected by April Ist, plus 16 loco- 
motives. For 1923 the road has ap- 
propropriated $20,129,600 (the largest 
appropriation in its history), for the 
purchase of 4,000 all-steel hopper cars 
and 2,000 hopper gondola cars and 30 
Mikado locomotives. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
ordered 375 locomotives for delivery 
this year in addition to the 100 deliv- 


ered last autumn. It is making exten- 


sive improvements in the facilities of 
its yards and terminals in the principal 
cities and laying extra tracks on the 
chief lines. 

The Illinois Central Railroad 
ordered 5,000 gondola cars and 140 
locomotives in 1922, and in January 
this year ordered another 5,000 gon- 
dola cars, and 50 locomotives, all to be 
delivered before July 1. The expansion 
program calls for the expenditure of 
$45,500,000 in 1923; $18,500,000 of 
this amount will be spent on new 
equipment, and $27,000,000 on the 
construction of new roadway, im- 
provements and increases of other 
facilities, work upon which has al- 
ready started. . 

The Norfolk and Western has just 
received 6,000 70-ton all-steel cars, 
and is expecting from the builders 30 
heavy freight locomotives. The bud- 
get for improvements in 1923 calls 
for the expenditure of six or seven 
million dollars. Electrification of 
about 30 miles of the main line in the 
coal fields is being undertaken. 

The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey has rebuilt 2,000 coal cars and 
is awaiting delivery of 46 new freight 
locomotives. There is also an exten- 
sive program for improvements in its 
terminals, and in the reduction of 
grade crossings. 

The Philadelphia & Reading re- 
ports that in 1922 it added 2,000 coal 
cars of 70-ton capacity each, and 25 
consolidation locomotives to its equip- 
ment. It has also contracted for 1,000 
70-ton gondola cars, delivery of which 
is being made. 

The Pere Marquette Railway has 
an order for 1,500 automobile cars 
and 500 steel coal cars. The total 
amount of its budget for improve- 
ments is approximately $10,000,000, 
and calls for double tracking in many 
places and a general improvement of 
the existing facilities. 

The New York Central Lines 
have purchased 11,000 open top cars 
and have put 13,300 open top cars 
through heavy repairs and renewals. 
It also has purchased 250 heavy 
freight locomotives. The total cost 
of the new equipment is $54,000,000, 
and for repairs to equipment, $37,000,- 
000. The budget for other improve- 
ments totals $50,000,000, and calls for 
double tracking, new yards, extra 
main tracks, reduction of grade cross- 


ings, a new bridge over the Niagara 


River, new stations and general im- 
provements in yard and _ terminal 
facilities. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio expects 
delivery in the present year of 3,000 
steel coal cars costing $4,378,000; 
50 freight locomotives costing approxi- 
mately $4,125,000, and other new 


‘the Majestic. 


“ger cars. 


equipment, bringing the total up to 
$14,591,000. In addition, the 1923 
budget calls for $12,000,000 in im- 
provements, including the new coal 
pier at Newport News, new, sidings 
and extensions, additional storage 
yards, the rebuilding of ten bridges 
and the general improvement of exist- 
ing facilities. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad is re- 
ceiving delivery on 30 new freight 
locomotives. The first unit of the new 
Claremont Terminal in Jersey City is 
now in use. The pier of the Clare- 
niont Terminal is two-thirds of a mile 
in length, 400 feet wide and is served 
by a yard of 2,700-car capacity. It is 
located on a tract of 535 acres.’ The 
three piers of the new terminal will 
offer 5% miles of berthing space and 
will accommodate more than thirty 
ships of the size of the Aquitania or 
The terminal is readily 
accessible by motor truck. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western is awaiting delivery of 
15 large Mikado locomotives. 

The Wabash Railway is having de- 
livered 1,500 new automobile cars, 
2,800 new coal cars and 25 new passen- 
Its program called for the 
reconditioning of 90 per cent of its 
motive power by April. Total expen- 
ditures for new equipment and addi- 
tional facilities this year amount to 
$7,500,000. 

The Missouri Pacific is repairing 
2,000 coal cars. Last year it bought 
46 heavy freight locomotives. The 
1923 budget calls for expenditures 
amounting to a little over eight million 
dollars to be spent in the strengthening 
and replacing of bridges, additional 
yards, tracks and sidings, improved 
station facilities, water station im- 
provements, new shop buildings and 
engine houses and new shop machinery 
and tools. ; 

The Southern Railway this year 
has ordered 2,865 coal cars and 3,070 
box cars. In addition 2,000 coal cars 
in bad order are being repaired in the 
company’s shops. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific has bought 700 new coal cars, 
60 freight locomotives and 20 passen- 
ger locomotives. 1,500 other types of 
freight cars are on order. The total 
expenditures contemplated for this 
year will total $18,000,000, which will 
include the construction of additional 
main tracks, the enlargement of termi- 


nals, and installation of automatic © 


train control system. 

The Virginian Railway, which is 
almost exclusively a coal carrying 
road, has on order 15 new large freight 
locomotives and is receiving bids for 
the electrification of its main line from 
Elmore, W. Va. to Roanoke. At 
Sewell’s Point it is erecting a new coal 
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pier at the cost of about $3,000,000. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe has on order at the present time 
about $22,708,500 in new equipment 
including 7,150 freight cars and 59 
locomotives. It expects to spend about 
$2,000,000 a month throughout this 
year for additions and betterments in 
all classes of construction, including 
double tracking of its main line. 


The Union Pacific has ordered 
103 new freight locomotives. Details 
of the other improvements contem- 
plated have not yet been announced. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois is 
carrying out an extensive maintenance 
of way program calling for $1,000,000. 
About the same amount will be spent 
on renewing and strengthening bridges, 
expanding passing sidings, installing 
automatic block signals, and in the 
construction of new water stations, 
and other facilities. It has recently 
bought 20 new locomotives. The total 
expenditures for the year will be about 
$4,000,000. 

The program for repair of equip- 
ment calls for a reduction of bad order 
freight cars to five per cent of the 
total in the country, and of locomo- 
tives to fifteen per cent by October 
Ist, at which time the peak movement 
of traffic ordinarily begins. While 
current reports of the activities of 
individual companies show that many 
- of them are letting out large contracts 
for the complete reconditioning of 
large numbers of freight cars, the 
progress made in restoring equipment 
to good condition since the shop strike 
must not be overlooked. 

The peak of bad order cars as a re- 
sult of the shopmen’s strike was 
reached in August of last year, at 
which time about 345,000 cars, or fif- 
teen per cent of the total on line, were 
in bad order. Since that time equip- 
ment conditions have improved steadily 
and on March 15th only a little over 
nine per cent were in bad order. This 
is the smallest percentage in more than 
two years. Similar, but perhaps less 
marked progress, has been made with 
locomotives. It can be said, therefore, 
that much of the work of restoring 
equipment to good condition has been 
accomplished already. 

The program shows that the roads 
will endeavor to increase the average 
loading of all cars to 30 tons per car 
for the entire country, and for the 
prompt unloading of cars, and a de- 
crease in the empty movement. The 
daily average movement the roads ex- 
pect to increase to 30 miles a day. 
The average daily movement of cars 
in November 1922, was 27.1 miles and 
the average loading of all cars 28.2 
tons. 

These improvements in service the 
roads expect to accomplish with the 
help of the active and comprehensive 


organization of the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, which will have charge of the 
central control and distribution of all 


freight cars. Particular efforts will be 


directed towards rendering the move- 
ment of grain and grain products as 
efficient as possible. 

The railroads are not unmindful of 
the assistance which the codperation 
of shippers during recent years have 
given to lift American railroad per- 
formance to higher levels, and they are 
hopeful in the coming year for this 
same cooperation, not only on the part 
of the shippers, but on the part of 
the public in general. 

One way in which the public may 
assist in the movement of the antici- 
pated heavy traffic of this autumn is 
by ordering and shipping of coal earlier 
in the year than has been the usual 
custom. The announcement of last 
week calls upon the roads to order and 
ship as much coal for their own use 
before September Ist as is possible, 
thereby releasing equipment for the 
handling of commercial traffic. Re- 
garding the movement of commercial 
coal—and the principle applies to other 
commodities as well—the statement 
says: 

“Every shipment which by fore- 
sight can be dispatched during April, 
May, June or July will help decrease 
any congestion in September, October 
or November. Every shipper who 
will load cars to capacity and every 
consignee who will promptly unload 
cars will, by so doing, save the equiva- 
lent of many cars for the benefit of all 
shippers.” 


In considering the significance of 
the 1923 programs the results accom- 
plished in 1922 must not be overlooked. 
In spite of the shopmen’s strike last 
summer and the anthracite miner’s 
strike, the railroad year 1922 was the 
best of any year since the termination 
of Federal control, for, in spite of the 
high prices for fuel, material and sup- 
plies, the railroads cut over a billion 
dollars off their annual operating 
costs. Only about one-third of this 
was in decreased wages, the remaining 
two-thirds being accomplished by in- 
creased efficiency and operating econo- 
mies. For instance, the traffic of last 
year was approximately the same as 
that of 1920 and yet it was handled 
with an average of 1,645,000 employes 
as against an average of 2,012,000 em- 
ployes in 1920. At the same time 
railroad wages have remained well 
above the cost of living. 

These reductions in transportation 
costs have been passed along to the 
country by the saving of more than 
than a half billion dollars in the 
nation’s freight bill through rate re- 
ductions. Rates, according to a recent 
statement of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, bear about the same rela- 
tion to commodity values as they did 
in 1913. 

It is important to remember that 
these improvements have been accom- 
plished by an industry which did not 
benefit from the high prices prevailing 
during the period of war inflation. In 
fact in the war years the railroads’ net 
earnings, because wages and costs in- 
creased much faster than ‘did gross 
revenues, reached the vanishing point 
in 1920. At the same time the 
standard return allowed them as a 
rental in the years of Federal control 
was based on 1915 dollars, which did 
not go very far in 1919 and 1920. The 
progress which they have made in the 
past three years, therefore, is all the 
more creditable; probably no other 
basic industry in the country can show 
a better recovery from war conditions. 

The progress, and the collective 
programs for the coming year, offer 
interesting comparisons with the plans 
announced by many of the so-called 
“Progressives” of the coming Con- 
gress, who apparently intend to revise 
all railroad legislation and solve the so- 
called railroad problem by re-introduc- 
ing the 135 railroad bills left over from 
the last Congress. 

It cannot be said that their legisla- 
tive prescriptions represent any well 
thought out and systematized study of 
the real remedies for existing condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the plans 
of the railroads themselves are the 
result of comprehensive and codrdi- 
nated study, the conclusions of which 
are based on the knowledge of railroad 
transportation conditions gained from 
practical experience. 

The railroads’ programs show 
clearly that the ability to provide the 
American public with adequate rail- 
road transportation is where the 
responsibility for railroad perform- 
ance lies. That responsibility is well 
placed. 





LEHIGH ORDERS LOCOMOTIVES 

The Lehigh Valley has ordered 
forty freight locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company, and 
will shortly place an order for ten pas- 
senger engines, it was announced by 
President E. E. Loomis of that road. 
The new freight engines will be of 
the Mikado type (four driving 
wheels) equipped with automatic stok- 
ers and boosters. 7~ 

The passenger engines will be of 
the Pacific type (three driving wheels) 
and also will have the stokers and 
booster equipment ordered for the 
freight locomotives. Boosters, on pas- 
senger engines, are expected, in addi- 
tion to furnishing greater power in 
starting trains, to eliminate the un- 
pleasant jerking which comes with the 
use of heavy steel passenger cars. 
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Convention With A Distinction 


National Association of Manufacturers’ annual meeting in New 
York this month, will be a convention of the manufacturers, for the 
manufacturers and by the manufacturers for the good of the nation 


ONFRONTED with usual problems of production 
and labor affecting the business stability of the 
entire country, and other specific industrial ques- 

tions, the National Association of Manufacturers will 
hold its annual convention at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, May 14, 15 and 16. With clearly 
defined lines of approach, it will take definite action on 
the most pressing of national matters with the view to 
maintaining the optimistic tone in which the industry 
of the country finds itself to-day. 


This will be THE manufacturers’ convention—a 


convention called for discusion of the manufacturers’ 
problems by manufacturers and those most directly con- 
cerned in industrial policies and potentialities. Because 
of the multiplicity of vital economic problems, John E. 
Edgerton, president of the Association, has sent a force- 
ful appeal to all members of the manufacturer’s organiza- 
tion, urging them to meet in New York this month 
and personally participate in the conference. Every 
opportunity will be ‘afforded the industrial leaders 
collectively and individually, for discussing and approv- 
ing the general program, and for presenting such indi- 
vidual views as they believe will be of constructive value 
in the upbuilding of industry. 

There are full and potent reasons why every member 
of the National Association of Manufacturers—and all 
manufacturers interested in the growth of the country— 
should take an active and effective part in the forth- 
coming meeting and a pride in the possibilities of accom- 
plishment—for never in the history of the United States 
has there been greater demand for constructive thought 
and constructive action in order that the continued 
growth and power of this great industrial country may 
be conducted along the most stable and enduring lines. 

Aside from the more important topics to be discussed, 
several innovations in convention offerings will be 
announced within the next two weeks. In a general 
way, the convention will be divided into eight distinct 
sessions. The delegates will gather Monday morning, 
May 14, and the formal opening will be at two o’clock 
that afternoon. Mr. Edgerton will call the meeting to 
order and after the appointment of the usual convention 
committees, there will be reports of the officers and of 
the standing committees on industrial relations, mer- 
chant marine, immigration, patents and trade marks 
and foreign trade. 

Monday evening has been set apart for an industrial 
production session. This will be presided over by 
Hays H. Clemens, president of the Hays Manufacturing 
Company, Erie, Pa. There will be addresses by M. C. 


Rorty, vice-president, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and Dr. David Friday, president, Michi- 
gan Agricultural College on “Economic need for 
increased production”; Acheson Smith, President, Ache- 
son Graphite Company, Buffalo, on “How managements 
can be made more productive”; and by Harold C. Smith, 
president Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, on “How labor 
can be made more productive.” 

Tuesday morning, the Association will hear the 
annual address of the president, Mr. Edgerton, and fol- 
lowing this Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., of the Chase 
National Bank, will discuss “Underlying factors in the 
Business situation,” which will be open to discussion to 
members from the floor. 

Tuesday mid-day, at a special luncheon, the delegates 
will be entertained with “Some Verbal Ropin’” by Will 
Rogers, the inimitable, who has swung his empty lasso 
around so many things he now says he is able to “talk 
on anything undex the sun.” He will give the manufac- 
turers advice on how to be successful—and their ulti- 
mate success will depend on how they take or do not 
take his advice. 

Tuesday afternoon will be devoted to a session on 
“The Open Shop.” S. W. Utley, Detroit Steel Casting 
Company, and president, Employers’ Association of 
Detroit, will preside. There will be addressed by Mr. 
Edgerton and Ernest T. Trigg, president, John Lucas 
Company, Philadelphia, and following this there will be 
an open discussion, 

There will be no session on Tuesday evening, as it 
is believed many of the delegates will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to make arrangements for their own personal 
entertainment on one evening of the meeting. 

On this evening the Association will make public the 
result of an extensive business and trade survey now 
being taken by the Association in every section of the 
country. These surveys made in the past, have proven 
remarkable barometers of business. 

Wednesday morning, transportation and coal, two of 
the immediate problems interesting the entire country, 
will be discussed, Carl Gray, president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad taking the first subject, and John J. 
Cornwell, former governor of West Virginia, taking 
the second. | 


Wednesday afternoon the floor of the convention will 
be thrown open to all accredited delegates, in an Open 
Forum, for presentation of individual recommendations. 

The annual banquet will be held on Wednesday even- 
ing, and the speakers for this occasion will be announced 
within a few days. 
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Mississippi Valley A World Feeder 


Produces bulk of wheat, corn, iron ore and other raw materials 
which are accomodated by a new character of port economy at 
New Orleans co-ordinating rail, water and highway transportation 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By WALTER PARKER 


General Manager, New Orleans Association of Commerce 


ORTH AMERICA, long the 
farm and the forest for the Old 
World, must now become the fac- 

tory for the New World and _ the 
Orient, and must readjust its indus- 
trial and transportation economy. 
Western Europe will continue to 
take North America’s cotton, lumber, 
foodstuffs and the like, in so far as its 


finances will permit, but North Ameri- 


ca will desire more and more to sell 
the finished articles of commerce rather 
than raw materials, and to this end 
there will be an ever-increasing favor- 
ing spirit for the development of new 


overseas markets in those overseas re- 


gions where raw materials are to be 
had. 

Such regions, available, exist in 
Mexico, Central and South America, 


where the overflow populations of Eur- 


ope may seek homes, and in the Orient, 
where huge populations and a relative- 
ly undisturbed economic life permit the 
creation of exchangeable products. 

It is from the great valleys of the 
country, particularly of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, that the food and 
the raw material supply of the United 
States must come. Within such valleys 
easy grade railroads and navigable 
waterways may be made to supply effi- 
cient transportation at low cost. 

By centering the processes of indus- 
try within those valleys in close jux- 
taposition to food supply, raw material 
and the means of low cost transporta- 
tion along trade channels of low na- 
tural resistance, a new and lower cost 
equation is created, and when such pro- 
cesses be carried to their logical goal, 
a new economic margin for business is 
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evolved just as surely as was done 
when steampower and machinery re- 
placed hand labor. 

When to these processes in the inte- 
rior there be added the factor of scien- 
tifically co-ordinated port economy, the 
net saving to commerce and industry 
should prove great enough to offset, 
in overseas markets, lower labor cost 
levels in less favored regions which 
long have been strong competitors, of 
the United States, in foreign fields. 

Changing world trade routes made 
Carthage, developed Venice, forced the 
Panama Canal, and now give New Or- 
leans a world port opportunity of a 


"new order—an opportunity to serve the 


Mississippi Valley efficiently and at 
low cost. 

To capitalize that opportunity, New 
Orleans, with public money, has built 
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Great Lock in New Orleans $20,000,000 Industrial Canal—Modern barge, capacity 2,000 tons 
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HAVE YOU A CONSTRUCTIVE IDEA FOR INDUSTRY? 


Every manufacturer seeks to build the Nation’s Industry. 


If you have a suggestion for industrial betterment, bring it to the Convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York, May 14, 15 and 16, and present it at the 
Open Forum to be conducted for this express purpose. 





wharves, warehouses, elevators and ter- 
minals, and, at the beginning of 1923, 
completed an inner ship harbor and 
industrial canal, at a cost of $20,000,- 
000. This makes possible complete co- 
ordination between transportation, fac- 
tory and warehouse, and clears the way 
for continuing uninterrupted develop- 
ment under the following four-phase 
policy: 

Public ownership of river harbor 
front commercial sites and facilities, 
available to all users on equal terms— 
the system long in operation. 

Public ownership of Inner Harbor 
sites and commercial facilities thereon, 
subject to short term leases by business 
enterprise. 

Public ownership of Inner Harbor 
sites, subject to long-term leases, and 
business ownership and operation of 
commercial facilities thereon. 

Private ownership of sites on ship 
laterals of the Main Canal, and priv- 
ate ownership and unhampered use of 
industrial facilities thereon. 

This world port opportunity of a 
New Order arises as a result of several 
major causes. The war curtailed Eur- 
ope’s buying power, hastened the per- 
iod in which Latin-America must de- 
velop, greatly augmented the industrial 
capacity of the United States, in- 
creased the cost of rail transportation, 





forced a return of inland water trans- 
portation, and left the world more 
largely dependent than before upon 
the Mississippi Valley, the only produc- 
ing region of the first magnitude cap- 
able of fully functioning at this time. 
The huge debt imposed by the war 
upon all enterprise has forced men to 
reduce waste and lost motion, and to 
develop and use new economies. Com- 


merce can no longer be moved over in- 


direct routes or mountain grades, when 
direct routes and easy grades are avail- 
able, except at an uneconomic cost, 
which means loss of advantage in com- 
petitive fields. The United States now 
needs overseas markets for the finished 
articles of its factories. Such markets, 
of great promise, now lie in Latin 
America, Asia and Africa, and not in 
Europe. Europe will continue to need 


raw material from North America, but, 


more and more, North America will 
manufacture its own raw material at 
home, and seek to sell the products of 
its mills abroad. Competition will be 
keen, keener than ever before, and so 
the process of translating raw material 
into finished products must take place 
within easy reach of the raw material, 
food supplies and low cost transporta- 
tion. 

Broadly, the region lying between 
the Appalachians, the Rockies, Canada 


and the Gulf is an economic entity. It 
is called the Mississippi Valley. With- 
in it are produced 80.8 per cent of all 
the wheat yield of Continental United 
States; 86.9 per cent of all the corn; 
97 per cent of the iron ore; 82 per 
cent of the agricultural implements ; 
95.8 per cent of the coal; 61.6 per cent 
of the cotton; 52.9 per cent of the lum- 
ber; 74.8 per cent of the live stock; 
97.5 per cent of the sulphur; 66.4 per 
cent of the salt; 70.8 per cent of the oil. 

Navigable waterways radiate from 
New Orleans to Pittsburgh, to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, to Kansas City, and 
soon will reach Chicago. An intra- 
coastal canal for barges will, in a short 
while, extend complete from Pensacola 
to Brownsville, Texas, crossing the 
Mississippi at New Orleans. Easy 
grade railroads radiate from New Or- 
leans to Atlanta and beyond; to Chica- 
go and St. Paul, to St. Louis, to Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and beyond. 

The Valley and its transportation 
lines, all capable of the most effective 
economy of operation, form a great 
funnel down to the port at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, thence by short sea 
routes to the world’s new markets of 
great promise. That port, both with 
far-visioned policy and _ carefully 
worked out project, has planned its 
facilities in such a way as to assure 


Interchange Terminals for Mississippi Valley River Ports—cargo shifted direct from barges to cars 
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safety from congestion, and the devel- 
opment of a character of economy pos- 
sible only where ample space permits 
efficient co-ordination. New Orleans 
has many miles of yet unused river 
harbor frontage, eleven miles of Inner 
Harbor ship frontage, and 96,000 acres 
of now unused and very low value 
lands capable of being changed into 
private harbors at a mere expense for 
dredging ship channels through it, to 


_ connect with the great now-ready ship 


locks on the river’s bank. In this way 
the four-phase port policy is made pos- 
sible, and the Valley is given its choice 
of sites and facilities. 


Public ownership of harbor sites, as 
practiced at New Orleans, is not con- 
fined to the mere building and opera- 
tion of port facilities, but embraces a 
complete policy under which both pub- 
lic and private enterprise may find free 
play under the most wholesome condi- 
tions. The idea is to supply, with pub- 
lic funds, facilities for shippers and 
transportation lines who are not ready 
to create facilities for themselves, 
leased sites for those who desire tem- 
porary occupancy, and an opportunity 
for fee simple ownership of harbor 
sites for those who desire to invest in 
facilities for permanent occupancy. 
The working out of this broad policy 
has required many years of effort. 
Prior to 1896, the public owned all the 
river harbor frontage but had not cre- 
ated any machinery for the practical 
operation of the port under public own- 
ership. 


A Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans was created by 
law in 1896. It sold some _ bonds, 
against the revenues of the port, and 
built some covered wharves, then some 
warehouses and other facilities. Ulti- 
mately this Board was taken out of 
politics and given enormous powers in 
the Constitution of Louisiana. Its 








Modern tow-boats can move equivalent of 800 twenty-ton freight cars 


vision developed as its work progressed. 

To-day the Board is composed of five 
of the strongest business men, ap- 
pointed by the Governor for definite 
terms. This Board serves without pay, 
and acts as a Board of Directors. It 
names a general manager, who need 
not, at the time of his appointment, be 
a resident of the State, and empowers 
him to operate the port in the same way 
any other large enterprise is operated. 
He employs his staff, who, in turn, em- 
ploy the workers. The surest way for 
an applicant to fail to obtain employ- 
ment is for such applicant to attempt 
to bring political influence to bear. 

Department heads are employed be- 
cause of executive ability, and salaries 
are paid accordingly. There is nothing 
in the law to prevent a proper salary 
reward for merit and service. 

The world’s greatest cotton ware- 
house and terminal has been built on 
the river front by the Board. Simi- 
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Old-time tow-boats, strong, but fuel-wasting 


larly, the world’s most efficient grain 
elevator, and a splendid coal tipple and 
storage plant have been created. Many 
miles of wharves, with enclosed steel 
sheds over them have been built. 

Now, the opening of the Inner Ship 
Harbor and Industrial Canal, a facility 
which was paid for by the people of 
New Orleans, with no Federal aid 
whatever, makes possible the leasing of 
harbor front sites to business enter- 
prise, and the fee simple ownership of 
harbor sites on ship channels by busi- 
ness enterprise. Under the conditions 
of public ownership of the river har- 
bor front, business enterprise can not 
lease sites there. 

New Orleans covers an area of 106 
square miles—all of Orleans Parish, or 
county. Much of this area has not been 
needed by the City, and has remained 
undrained and unused. This area, part 
of which has recently been drained, lies 
between the Mississippi River and 
Lake Pontchartrain, an arm of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and large portions of it are 
within three miles of the center of New 
Orleans’ business district. Lake Pont- 
chartrain is five miles from the river. 
Because of the rise and fall of the 
river, a ship lock was necessary in or- 
der to adjust the levels in the Canal 
and Inner Harbor, between the Gulf 
and the River. 

The area of low value land adjacent 
to the Canal and Inner Harbor, which 
is available for development into priv- 
ately owned harbor frontage through 
the dredging of lateral ship channels 
and canals, is 96,000 acres in extent. 
The land is low and level. There are 
no rocks in it. Spoil from the dredg- 
ing of laterals and harbors raises the 
remaining land, giving it natural drain- 
age. The value of this land as har- 
bor frontage so greatly exceeds the 
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present value, plus the cost of chang- 
ing it into harbor sites, that there should 
be ultimately enough profit out of the 
increment alone to pay off the $20,000,- 
ooo cost of the lock and primary canal 
and inner harbor. At least, that is the 
basis upon which port economists are 
now working. 

Because the markets of great prom- 
ise now lie in Latin America, the Orient 
and Africa; because the bulk of the 
resources of raw material and food 
supply and low cost transportation are 
in the Mississippi Valley, and because 
of a port policy which is open and all 
embracing, New Orleans, on the Val- 
ley’s direct trade route to the New 
Markets, anticipates a sharp, favorable 
diversion from the normal tonnage 
graph of commerce and industry, and 
has planned its development only after 
comprehensive study and thorough an- 
alysis to take care of this increase. It 
has sought all the good there is in pub- 
lic ownership and all the good in priv- 
ate ownership of facilities, and is using 
its great powers to so guide and influ- 
ence both as to avoid the limitations of 
the one and the tendency toward 
monopolization in the case of the 
other. 


Silt and current create a channel 
problem at the mouth of the River, 
110 miles below New Orleans. South 
Pass, where the Eads Jetties is, has 
served as a 31-foot channel since 1879. 
Some years ago the Government began 
work on a 35-foot channel through 
Southwest Pass, but has not yet suc- 
ceeded in getting the desired depth 
there. 

The completion of the Inner Harbor 
and Industrial Canal Lock now makes 
possible the dredging of a ship chan- 
nel of 40 or 45 feet depth direct to the 
Gulf through Lake Pontchartrain, 
which will be free from silt and cur- 
rents. Such a channel would strike the 
Gulf many miles east of the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Ninety per cent of 
the ships coming to New Orleans ap- 
proach from the East. Through such 
a channel, nine out of every ten ships 
would save possibly 24 hours’ time on 
every voyage to and from New Or- 
leans. The money value of such sav- 
ing, it has been estimated, would equal 
the cost of such a channel in a period 
of less than three years. 

By opening such a channel the Fed- 
eral government would greatly facili- 
tate the commerce of the Mississippi 
Valley, and ultimately save much mon- 
etary outlay. Sailing ships could then 
reach the main harbor of New Orleans 
under their own sails. The Inner Har- 
bor lock into the river harbor would 
also serve the new channel to the sea, 
which would reduce the cost of such a 


channel by half. Such a channel is a 
probability of the near future. 


As a rule, bulk commodities are pro- 
duced and made ready for market at 
one season of the year, and must rest 
in store somewhere until gradually con- 
sumed by the world. The producer 
needs money, and so must call upon 
the middle man to carry the load until 
consuming markets become available. 
It follows that the greater the cost, risk 
and difficulty ahead of the middleman, 
the greater the margin of profit and ex- 
pense required by him. This means 
lower returns to the producer and high- 
er prices to the consumer. 


It also follows that where world- 
used commodities are rapidly passed 
into consuming markets, before re- 
quired for actual consumption, they of- 
ten lose relative value because they can 
not again be offered for sale in world 
markets, as would be the case were they 
held in store in primary supply markets 
until actually required in some consum- 
ing market. This is well illustrated by 
the case of cotton. Once cotton crosses 
the ocean to Liverpool it must carry 
the cost of ocean transportation, and it 
can not be resold to American or 
Oriental mills. But so long as such 
cotton remains in a primary supply 
market such as New Orleans, it main- 
tains its parity and may be resold into 
any consuming market. In most years 
cotton values in winter, spring and 
summer reflect a greater increase over 
fall values than the mere carrying 
charges amount to. 

Lost motion in handling, unnecessary 
drayage, high costs of labor, insurance 
and money, and delays which impose a 
burden on transportation are a factor 
of moment in every American port, and 
reduce the advantage American traders 
should naturally enjoy by reason of an 
abundance of raw material, unimpaired 
credit, and potentially low cost of trans- 
portation. 

Port congestion, resulting from lack 
of proper planning, from personal 
greed, and from an absence of unsel- 
fish guidance and authority, has result- 
ed in high charges in many American 
ports, which in turn narrow world com- 
petitive markets for American prod- 
ucts. 

Knowing these facts, and given a 
wide open opportunity for the testing 
out of schools of thought, and compe- 
titive policies, and for encouraging en- 
terprise and business endeavor, the 
New Orleans port authorities have 
planned for to-day and to-morrow, and 
are in position to provide policies under 
which any wholesome tendency in com- 
merce and industry may be fostered. 

A market of deposit, for the products 
of the Valley on their way abroad, and 
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for the products of the world on their 
way to the Valley, is on the cards. The 
facilities for such a market of deposit 
embrace complete co-ordination be- 
tween rail, highway and inland water 
and ocean transportation, storage and 
mill. There is provision for certificates 
of storage, bearing the guaranty of the 
sovereign state of Louisiana, showing 
character, class, weight and condition 
of commodities in store. This means 
low cost money. Fire-proof waterside 
warehouses mean low cost insurance. 
Co-ordination means low cost handling. 


Such warehouses may be built on 
leased harbor frontage by warehouse- 
men, or built by the Port authorities 
and leased to warehousemen, or be both 
owned and operated by the public, 
through the Port Board, as the case 
may require. A municipally owned 
and operated Belt Railway system co- 
ordinates all rail lines entering the city, 
all wharves and warehouses, and all 
factory sites. Through privately 
owned harbors and harbor sites on ship 
laterals of the Inner Harbor, industry, 
using either the raw products of the 
Valley or of foreign fields, and co-ordi- 
nated with all port facilities and trans- 
portation by publicly owned belt rail- 
road and by lighter, may, singly or in 
combination, develop and employ eco- 
nomies of a very rare character. 

Before port development plans on 
such a scale and so complete in policy 
could be made effective, New Orleans 
had to do many important things. It 
had to devise a sewerage and drainage 
system for a region devoid of natural 
grades. This it did, in the case of sew- 
erage, through the installation of un- 
derground automatic electric pumps 
which created pipe line grades between 
each station. In the case of drainage, 
a new type of low lift high capacity 
pump, many of them 1o feet in diam- 
eter, had to be designed for this work. 

With a mighty, but muddy river 
passing its front door, New Orleans 
had relied on a rain water supply for 
domestic use. Wells would not do, be- 
cause they yield salt water only. A 
real water supply was required, and so 
a monster filtration plant, depending 
primarily upon coagulation and precipi- 
tation was built which now delivers a_ 
filtered pure water supply so cheaply 
that it is freely used to wash the streets 
and put out fires. 

Then there was the old yellow fever 
problem. This problem was solved 
through mosquito elimination. 250,000 
surface cisterns were destroyed by law. 
These cisterns afforded the only great 
breeding place for the particular mos- 
quito which can transmit the poison 
from one suffered to another. The 
fever does not originate in any portion 
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of the United States. It is not con- 
tagious. With no stegomyia fasciata 
mosquito to transmit it, there can be no 
transmission. And so yellow fever, if 
brought into the port, can not now be- 
come epidemic. . 


The same is true of Bubonic Plague. 


_ This is a rat disease, and is transmitted 


_transportation. 


through the rat flea to the human when 
the rat dies. To make Bubonic plague 
impossible in New Orleans, every re- 
sidence, building, wharf, warehouse 
and terminal has been rat-proofed. 
More than two million rats have been 
trapped, and millions more have been 
poisoned. ‘The saving in goods alone, 
not destroyed by rats, justifies the cost 
of rat proofing, aside from its value as 
a health measure. With safety from 
yellow fever and Bubonic plague, New 
Orleans, a semi-tropical port, need 
maintain no more stringent health regu- 
lations against other ports than are re- 
quired by the ports in the colder clim- 
ate far to the northward. This means 
open commercial movement. 

Prior to 1846 boats on the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio and other rivers enjoyed a 
monopoly of Mississippi Valley com- 
merce, and none destined for a sea 
port could escape New Orleans. The 
boat owners, never fearing competi- 
tion from artificial transportation, 
fought among themselves, but no ter- 
minals, through bills of lading, or truly 
economical methods were developed. 
They wasted steam, gave over space 
they needed for freight to promenade 
decks, and relied on the muscles of 
men to do work machinery should 
have done. Their patrons welcomed 
the railroads as a relief from an arbi- 
trary monopoly which had never made 
effective the basic economy of water 
The valley was de- 
veloping, resources were abundant and 
the residents were wasteful in many 
ways. 

And so, the railroads, building out 
fan-like from the North Atlantic ports 
tapped the valley at many points. The 
public was agreeable, and the boat 
lines fell fairly easy victims. Mid- 


night tariffs, and sometimes unfair 
competition finished the job. Rail- 
road exploiters of those days did not 
believe there would ever be commerce 
enough for rails and boats, too. Any- 
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way, the valley’s foreign markets were 
then almost solely in Western Europe, 
which is nearer New York than New 
Orleans. Finally, the Civil War per- 
mitted a situation to develop which 
fostered the North Atlantic ports and 
retarded New Orleans. Out of it all 
came rate structures, laws and other 
factors which stood as a barrier to 
private enterprise whenever it at- 
tempted to redevelop inland water 
transportation. 


At the request of the people of the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri and other 
great valleys, the federal government 
created a barge line service between 
New Orleans and St. Louis on the 
Mississippi, and between New 
Orleans, Mobile and Birmingham on 
the Warrior river. There was a 
double purpose. First, to augment 
rail transportation. Next to wipe out, 
by actual service, handicaps on inland 
waterway use which had developed 
through long non-use. The idea was 
and is for the Government to complete 
a practical demonstration of the feasi- 
bility and economy of inland water 
transportation, and then sell out its 
equipment to business enterprise. 

The demonstration thus far has 
proven successful, more freight is 
being offered than the barge line can 
carry, and on every pound of freight 
moved the shipper saves a very mater- 
ial percentage of the normal rail rate. 
This saving applies through joint rail 
and water rates between inland towns 
and ports, as well as between ports. 

With the completion of the lock 
and dam system on the Ohio, the 
channel improvement projects on the 
upper Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
and the Lakes-to-the-Gulf channel 
from Chicago, the former largely com- 
pleted and the latter fully provided 
for, there will be water interchange 
between Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Pensacola, Birmingham, Mo- 
bile, Galveston, Houston and Browns- 
ville, Texas, the last four being on the 
now nearly completed intercoastal 
canal. New Orleans is the main 
junction point of this waterway sys- 
tem. 

The world’s largest sulphur deposits 
are on the Intercoastal Canal. So are 


SOME VERBAL ROPIN’ FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Will Rogers, the inimitable, will entertain the members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, with some of his characteristic criticisms, constructive and otherwise, at a 
luncheon on Tuesday, May 15, during the Annual Convention. 
Reserve your seats early. 
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the world’s largest salt mines. 

The Mesaba iron mines are about 
as near Minneapolis on the Mississippi 
as they are to Duluth on Lake Super- 
ior. 

Pittsburgh’s coal and iron supply is 
on the Ohio and its navigable tribu- 
taries. 

Similarly, Alabama’s iron and coal 
are on the Warrior, which is a part 
of the system, as is also much of Ala- 
bama’s limestone. 

The wheat of the Upper Valley, and 
the cotton of the Lower Valley are 
now finding their way to ship side 
over joint rail and water routes at 
material saving in transportation costs, 
and these savings should increase. 

Louisiana’s sugar, molasses and 
rice, and Brazil’s coffee are being 
moved up the river on barges at low 
rates. 

Nicarauga’s mahogany is moving 
along the same route, while agricul- 
tural implements, automobile and 
many other export products are com- 
ing down. 

Early in 1923 a great fleet of tow 
boats loaded with export steel for the 
Orient arrived at New Orleans from 
Pittsburgh. It was the first of a 
series, 

The facts all appeal strongly to the 
economist and to the industrial and 
transportation engineers, and, more or 
less to their surprise, the people of 
New Orleans are now hearing much 
about plans and projects for basic 
steel industries on their just com- 
pleted inner harbor; about projected 
lumber and timber harbors which con- 
template a trade in Central and South 
American hardwood, and hardwoods 
and pine from the Southern States; 
wood-working plants, and waste ma- 
terial for paper pulp, the chlorine to 
be available from a planned chemical 
harbor nearby. This chemical harbor 
project has received a great deal of 
attention. Oil, sulphur, gas, salt are 
available from nearby sources of 
abundant supply. There are cotton, 
coal tar products, limestone, gypsum 
near, in addition to foreign chemicals. 
Plu..s for these great basic enterprises 
include codrdination each with the 
other, and the maximum use of waste 
material. 
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Minimum Wage Law Held Void 


Supreme Court declares pay cannot be determined by law—decision : 
throws into the discard, by implication, similar laws passed 
by other large industrial states in various parts of the country 


AGES cannot be fixed by law, 

the Supreme Court, dividing 

five to three, held in a case 
brought to test the constitutionality of 
an act of Congress fixing minimum 
wages for women and minor girls in 
the District of Columbia. 

The decision was delivered by Just- 
ice Sutherland, Justices McKenna, 
Van Devanter, McReynolds and But- 
ler joining with him. Chief Justice 
Taft delivered a dissenting opinion for 
himself and Justice Sanford, while 
Justice Holmes read a_ dissenting 
opinion which followed in its main 
features that of Chief Justice Taft. 
Justice Brandeis did not participate in 
the decision. 

Counsel engaged in the case declared 
that the decision is likely to render 
invalid the minimum wage laws 
passed by the Legislatures of several 
states. 

Among the states whose legislation 
is involved are New York, Califor- 
nia, Kansas, Oregon, Wisconsin and 
Washington. Legal experts, after 
reading the recent decisions, declared 
that the ruling in the District of 
Columbia proceeding, by implication, 
throws imto the discard similar laws 
passed by states, affecting both men 
and women. 

The majority of the court based 
its position broadly upon the right 
of contract, insisting that while laws 
could be enforced to regulate working 
conditions, the employer and the em- 
ploye must be free of restraint in de- 
termining between themselves what 
wages are acceptable. 

The minority contended that there 
was no greater police power in Con- 
gress and the state legislature to regu- 
late working conditions than to regu- 
late wages and that as there had been 
wide uniformity in holding that work- 
ing conditions could be prescribed by 
law-making bodies it followed in their 
judgment that wages were also a 
proper subject for legislation. 

Justice Sutherland pointed out that 
the minimum wage law was attacked 
upon the ground that it authorizes an 
unconstitutional interference with the 
freedom of contract included within 
the guarantees of the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment. 

The right to contract “about one’s 
affairs,” he stated, “is a part of the 
liberty of the individual protected by 
this clause.” The fact, he asserted 


was settled by the decisions of this 
court and is no longer open to ques- 
tion. 

“It is based wholly,” the opinion 
added, “on the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the board and their advisers— 
perhaps an average of their opinions, 
if they do not precisely agree—as to 
what will be necessary to provide a 
living for a woman, keep her in health 
and preserve her morals.” 

Justice Sutherland said he was not 


willing to concede that the wages a 


woman received had any direct bear- 
ing upon her morals, 

Pointing out that some states had 
minimum wage laws while many more 
did not, Justice Sutherland insisted 
that “the power to fix minimum wages 


carried with it, if lawful, the power 
to fix maximum wages.” 

The arguments presented in the dis- 
senting opinions were directed to 
establish that there was a parallel 
between wages and working condi- 
tions which required the court to sus- 
tain legislation fixing the former on 
the same exercise of police power 
which had been held to be sufficient to 
warrant legislative control over the 
latter. 

Chief Justice Taft and Justice 
Holmes analyzed former opinions of 
the court bearing on the power of 
legislatures to regulate private con- 
tracts, reaching the conclusion that 
there was ample precedent for holding 
the law constitutional. 


Tiring Out | The Metals 


O determine how long it takes to 
“tire” a metal to the point where 
it gives way under repeated 

strains or shocks the Engineering 
Foundation in collaboration with the 
National Research Council, the Cop- 
per and Brass Research Association, 
the University of Illinois, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Western Elec- 
tric Company and other corporations, 
has undertaken a comprehensive 
program of research to establish the 
endurance limits or so-called “fatigue” 
of copper, brass, bronze, and other 
metals. 

Everybody has used the simple pro- 
cess of breaking a piece of wire, per- 
haps a hairpin, by bending it back and 
forth until it snapped, and has found 
that some wire has to be bent longer 
than others. The breaking of the 
wire was the result of “fatigue”; 
when the wire snapped it had reached 
its endurance limit. 

This is a simple example of fatigue 
failure, a subject which assumes 
great importance in the operation of 
machinery, in which such objects as 
shaftings, axles, springs, bolts, rods, 
ties and structural parts made of 
metal are subjected to repeated loads 
shocks and stresses. 

Fatigue characteristics depend on 
the composition of the metal or alloy, 


the heat treatment to which it is sub- , 


jected in manufacture, the structure 


of the metal, impurities present, even 
the shape of the object. It will thus 
be seen that the variety of conditions 
where fatigue is a factor is almost 
endless. 


Engineering sciencd has an almost 
inexhaustiblefund of fact with regard 
to the other physical properties of the 
metals, including tensile strength 
compressive strength, ductility and 
hardness. There exists, however, this 
gap in regard to fatigue. The recog- 
nition of its vast importance is in line 
with the great engineering progress 
of the times. 

A fatigue failure of metal is apt to 
occur suddenly. The metal snaps as 
thought it were brittle, and in many 
cases at the point of fracture appears 
to have become crystalline. This 
crystalline appearance led to the old 
theory ‘that under repeated stress 
metal crystallized, but this theory is 
now known to be unfounded. As a 
matter of fact, under the microscope 
all metals used for structures and ma- 
chinery appear crystalline. Stresses 
produce no apparent change in the 
general structure of the metal, but 
repeated stresses seem to produce a 
gradual breaking down of the crystal- 
line structure. 

To accurately determine the facts 
which govern the strength of the many 
metals and alloys employed under 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Simplification Is Saving Millions 


Effort of the Department of Commerce to eliminate waste in manu- 
facturing is already showing magnificent results and promises to 
reach into almost every phase of our national economic problems 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By RAY M. HUDSON 


Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Commerce 


ISING prices and shortage of ma- 
terial, high wages and shortage 
of labor, high freight rates and 

shortage of cars—a “tough bunch” of 
problems to solve. And solve them we 
must, for on their successful solution 
depends our further industrial peace 
and prosperity. Barely two years ago, 
our industries were flat on their backs 
gasping for breath—look at ’em now! 
Up and going? Yes, and going strong! 
But where? Well, if current condi- 
tions are any indication, right back to 
where they were in May, 1921. 

The National Bank of Commerce re- 
view for March said: 

“With stable prices and wages, there 
would be every reason to have faith in 
an indefinite continuance of business 
activity at present levels. But prices 
of important commodities and groups 
of commodities are rising and they are 
rising rapidly. Wages show a similar 
tendency. 

“In this situation, it is pertinent to 
inquire as to exactly what is the signi- 
ficance of the frequent statements to 
the effect that further business expan- 
sion is to be anticipated. Unless there 
is available not only plant capacity, but 
men to do the work, higher prices can- 
not result in an increased physical vol- 
ume of goods. They merely represent 
bidding in an effort to secure the sup- 
plies already available. Rising prices 
under these conditions do not indicate 
business expansion. They are certain 
to have as their aftermath curtailed 
purchasing by domestic consumers and 
lessened exports as a result of a domes- 
tic price level above that prevailing in 
other countries.” 

The Financial Age for March 17th 
said, “The sharp rise in basic commod- 
ities during the last few weeks has 
placed the price structure on a basis 
which calls for careful watching and 
close scrutiny to see that an excessive 
and highly inflated average level is not 
established.” 

Secretary Hoover, in his letter of 
March roth to President Harding urg- 
ing the curtailment of government con- 
struction activities, pointed to the rap- 
idly increasing industrial congestion, 
and its probable consequences. 


We do not lack for warning that 
back of the current situation looms the 
specter of another “buyers’ strike.’’ 
There is no doubt that if things con- 
tinue their present course, this ghost 
of Old Man Depression will appear in 
our midst, with all the consternation 
and confusion that marks his coming. 
The big question is not what will we 
do with him when he gets here—but 
what can we do to ward off his ap- 
proach. One logical step would be to 
cut down the production of superfluous 
and excessive varieties in sizes and di- 
mensions of commonly used commodi- 
ties, 1. e., adopt Simplified Practice. 

Commenting on causes of waste in 
our industries, Secretary Hoover said, 
“It is certain that there are a great 
many articles of every day use in which 


the manufacturer would indeed be glad 
to undertake some cooperation in stand- 
ardization, from which the saving in 
national effort would be interpreted not 
into millions but into billions of dollars. 
This does not mean we stamp the in- 
dividuality out of manufacture, or in- 
vention, or decoration, it means basic 
sizes to common and every day things.” 

Standardization, however, is an over- 
worked word. Unfortunately, it has 
come to have a connotation that implies 
the fixation of everything from prod- 
ucts to processes at their present stages 
of development and thereby stopping all 
further research, invention, science and 
progress. Standardization, per se, is 
not static—it is dynamic. 

It is the continuous process of crys- 
tallizing the best thought and practice 





Standard sizes which help the customer in buying 
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Single-trees reduced from ten styles to one 


of the industry or the art, and coin- 
cidently eliminating that of proven les- 
ser quality, utility, or value as uneco- 
nomic, wasteful, and _ destructive. 
Standardization is the logical outgrowth 
of constructive effort, it is the measure 
of progress, and the incentive for fur- 
ther advance. For no sooner has any 


one thing reached a certain degree of’ 


attainment or perfection than effort is 
concentrated in, and applied to, the 
problems of refining, improving, and 
developing that thing to higher limits 
of performance, utility, and satisfac- 
tion. 

Standardization may begin at any 
point in the circle of commerce. In 
some cases, efforts have been success- 
fully directed at some specific feature 
of the article, or phase of the process, 
under consideration without regard to 
the other existing variants. In other 
cases, the primary effort has centered 
on the elimination of superfluous and 
unnecessary existing varieties in a com- 
mon field of endeavor to the end that 
all such extraneous matters may be dis- 
posed of preparatory to intensive con- 


centration on the varieties remaining. 
No matter which course is first chosen, 


Ca 





the ultimate result is the same, for just 


as proven and demonstrable refinement 
causes the elimination of the unfit—so 


does such elimination induce improve- 


ment and advance in those that survive. 


As to the relative economy in the 
two approaches, perhaps the elimina- 
tion of the superfluous and non-essen- 
tial is more logically the primary pro- 
cess. At least that approach offers the 
best promise of early return in the 
effort made—whereas standardization 
—being at best a rather slow process of 
eradication, involves a much longer 
time interval before its benefits will be 
apparent. This primary process, this 
shorter and easier way to economic sta- 
bility, and consequent prosperity—is 
called “Simplification,” meaning to re- 
duce, to eliminate, to cut-out, or to sim- 
plify. 

Simplification is now being widely 
adopted not only as a fundamental bus- 
iness policy by numerous individual 
plants or enterprises, but also by many 
entire industries through the coopera- 
tion, made possible by trade associa- 
tions among their members. When, 
under Mr. Hoover, the Committee on 
the Elimination of Waste in Industry 
completed its survey in six major in- 
dustries of the country—that group of 
18 leading industrial engineers report- 


‘ed an average waste in these fields of 


human endeavor, amounting to 40 per 
cent, and backed their survey by a most 
adequate array of facts. 

American industry, which had come 
to regard itself as rather highly effi- 
cient was severely shocked, and prop- 
erly so. The report demonstrated that 
much of the effort in the past had been 
applied to material improvement, and 


Electric lamp bases reduced to six sizes 
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mechanistic refinement, and that oppor- 
tunities for relatively greater advance 
through better management, more 
scientific adjustment of personnel rela- 
tions, accident prevention, health main- 
tenance, standardization, and simplifi- 
cation were being only casually consid- 
ered, if not completely ignored, in many 
cases. For example, it was pointed out 
that the standardization of newspaper 
columns to one size would make pos- 
sible an annual saving of $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 on composition and plates 
alone and that standardization of the 
thickness of certain walls might mean 
a saving of some $600 in the cost of 
the average house. The establishment 
of correct standards for a fair day’s 
work in many of the building trades 


Baskets 78 
Bed Springs £06 
Bottles, Glass 210 
Bread 15 
Canned Goods 200 
Car Wheels 175 
Ceramic Tile 

Chain - Malleable 2044 
Cigars 150 
Clocks 600 
Collars 150 
Dry Cells ae 
Farm Implemente 1092 
Fertilizer 100 
Flashl't Batteries 30 
Hammers, Axes, etc. 2752 
Interior Tile 735 
Kitchen Cabineta 20 
Laboratory Apparatus 2800 
Lamp Bases 179 
Leather Belting 63 
Paper 377 
Paving Brick 66 
Pencils 700 
Piano Benches 34 
Piano Stools 15 
Pipe Fittings 17000 
Pocket Knives 1500 
Reed Furniture 400 
Reinforcing Bars 24 
Rubber Goods 145 
Shafting 60 
Shot Gun Shells 

Steel Lockers 37 
Stove Parts 2982 
Taps and Dies 

Tires 287 
Toilet Goods 425 
Water Bottles 20 
Wheelbarrows 42 


Typical reductions, 
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would make possible the adoption of 
methods of payment which would bring 
higher wages to the workers, while at 
the same time lowering costs to the 
contractors, and also lessening the cost 
of construction for the owner or build- 
er. In the men’s ready-made clothing 
industry, it was shown that the second 
fundamental cause of waste attribut- 
able to management was the lack of 
standardization of appliances, condi- 
tions, work-content of operations, and 
methods. 

Referring again to the printing in- 
dustry, as illustrative of what may be 
accomplished in standardization of 
equipment, there is the standardization 
of type bodies. Prior to the year 1885, 
each type foundry cast its type on a 
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more or less different body, and al- 
though the exchange from the old sys- 
to the “point” system involved an ex- 
penditure of some $3,000,000 by the 
type founders, it is universally conced- 
ed that this expenditure has been saved 
many times over. As a consequence 
of these, and similar findings in this 
one industry, seven national trade or- 
ganizations representing 95 per cent of 
the consumers of paper, and over 11,- 
000 of the leading firms in their lines, 
including printers, stationers, litho- 
graphers, engravers, advertisers and 
purchasing agents, have passed resolu- 
tions calling attention to the waste in 
industry, and urging codperation in 
eliminating unnecessary grades, weights 
and sizes, and reducing the number of 


accomplished by organized trade effort and individual corporations 
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colors, finishes, water-marks, etc. 
Managers everywhere are urged to 
apply standardization as an effective 
means to eliminate waste. Products 
should be standardized consistent with 
the progressive development of manu- 
facturing. Materials should be stand- 
ardized to the fewest practicable kinds, 
sizes, and grades. The details of equip- 
ment, including machines and _ tools, 
should be standardized so as to permit 
the widest interchangeability, and max- 
imum usefulness, consistent with im- 
provements in design and invention. 
Performance standards should be 
developed as a valuable aid to produc- 
tion planning and control. By con- 
stantly comparing actual performance 
with the standards, and promptly in- 
vestigating the causes of departure 
from standard, the manufacturer can 
quickly detect adverse conditions as 
they creep in, and can rectify them. 
Performance standards, in fact, will 
enable him to plan the size of his plant, 
and operating force for a given volume 
of business for continuous operation. 
In the last analysis such standards are 
the basis for settling the age-old ques- 
tion of “a,fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay.” Obviously, performance 
standards cannot be intelligently nor 





accurately set until the conditions un- 
der which the service to be rendered 
have been standardized. That means 
standardization of appliances, condi- 
tions, operations, and methods prior to 
performance measurement and rating. 

Manufacturers may well be inter- 
ested in the benefits of standardization, 
or “Simplified Practice,” which term is 
more truly expressive of its purpose, 
for while manufacturers are primarily 
concerned with production, continuous 
operation of their plants rests on ade- 
quate distribution, and steady consump- 
tion. Simplification, once started in 
any line, reaches into all three fields, 
and with its progressive application 
brings numerous benefits that can be 
measured in dollars and cents. Sup- 
pose a manufacturer now making a 
large variety of products in a wide 
range of models and sizes, makes care- 
ful analysis of his annual sales. 
may find as others have found that 90 
per cent of those sales have come from 
to per cent of his lines, and that the 
other 90 per cent of his products fur- 
nished only 10 per cent of his gross 
business. Suppose then he decides to 
eliminate the go per cent of varieties 
carried for service or competition’s 
sake, and concentrate on the Io per 


Seats reduced from twelve styles to the single one at bottom center. 
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cent that gives him the most business. 
What will he gain? 

First. More economical manufac- 
ture. Because of the reduced number 
of manufacturing units, he can estab- 
lish larger units of production, which 
mean longer runs, and less frequent 
change. Higher rates of individual 
production, and less idle equipment re- 
sult from the larger quantity of work 
banked against his machines. This 
larger machine burden means more ef- 
fective stock control, which requires 
more accurate planning and estimating 
of production requirements and thus 
leads into better control of purchasing, 
with greater ease in securing raw mate- 
rials. Better and more simplified in- 
spection becomes possible, as does im- 
proved material handling. Clerical 
overhead is reduced, and supervision is 
more intense or concentrated. In brief, 
all the advantages of mass production 
methods become increasingly available 
the further simplified practice is ex- 
tended. 

Second. There is, for a given vol- 
ume of output, a reduction in capital 
usually tied up in raw materials, semi- 
finished stock, and finished products, as 
well as in the jigs, dies, templates and 
special machinery required for variety 
production. The stock of repair parts 
for equipment is decreased, and stor- 
age space for stocks of all kinds is pro- 
portionately lessened. Consequently, it 
becomes possible for the manufacturer 
to turn around on a smaller working 
capital. 

Third. Labor becomes more effi- 
cient. Training of new employes is 
simplified, and in these days of labor 
shortage, and the necessity of making 
skilled mechanics out of relatively in- 
experienced men, this is an important 
advantage. The longer runs, and the 
higher individual production means bet- 
ter earnings, steadier work, and hap- 
pier and more contented workmen. 
Seasonal employment is reduced, and 
fewer factory shut-downs occur. 

Fourth. Service to the trade is im- 
proved. Not only does more prompt 
delivery become possible, but an im- 
proved quality of product results, one 
might say, almost automatically, when 
simplification is applied. These react 
to increase sales momentum and thus 
is volume increased, turn over accele- 
rated, and greater profit insured. Dis- 
tributors find their problems lessened 
when the manufacturer undertakes 
such a program, and are usually very 
enthusiastic. Simplification means to 
them carrying in their stocks only those 
items that are proven fast-sellers, and 
concentration of selling efforts on goods 
that bring volume business. Turnover 
is quickened, costs of doing business go 
down, and other savings and economies 
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aid effectively in lowering the cost of 
distribution. 

Consumers are likewise interested, 
for, by the continual education they are 
undergoing by modern advertising 
methods, the ultimate buyer’s sense of 
values is steadily developing. He is 
coming more and more to insist on 
quality at a fair price. 


The rapid spread of simplification 
throughout our industries indicates the 
era of detailed variation for individual- 
ity’s sake is passing. The attention to 
individuality is being applied more and 
more to those features wherein it 
should exist, and less to the features 
wherein standardization and quality 
should prevail. 


Several groups are taking active part 
‘in this Hoover program for eliminat- 
ing waste. The American Engineering 
Standards Committee and its codperat- 
ing bodies are doing similar work of a 
more advanced or technical nature in 
those fields where engineering phases 
or problems must be considered. 

Secretary Hoover has organized the 
Division of Simplified Practice in the 
Department of Commerce to serve as a 
centralizing agency in bringing pro- 
ducers, distributors, and users together, 
and to support the recommendations of 
these interests when they shall mutually 
agree upon simplifications of benefit to 
all concerned. Nearly a hundred dif- 
ferent trade associations are utilizing 
the services of the Division in carrying 
on their simplified practice program. 

To date, paving bricks have been re- 
duced from 66 to 7 sizes. Wood beds 
and metal beds now have one common 
length, with four standard widths for 
the former and two for the latter. The 
manufacturers of springs and mattress- 
es favored this action, and now their 
products are being made in sizes to con- 
form to the simplified line of beds. 
Metal lath varieties have been reduced 
from 80 to 12, and several other sim- 
plifications are in process of comple- 
tion. 

These lines include— 

Lumber, bed blankets, milk bottles 
and caps, paint, oil and varnish; con- 
tainers of all kinds, automobile parts 
and accessories, shipbuilding supplies, 
construction materials, contractors’ 


equipment, oil well supplies and equip- 
ment and many others. 

Simplified Practice is essentially a 
conservation measure, since it aims to 
reduce the present, largely avoidable, 
waste in material, labor, time, and 
money. It is not, however, a panacea 
for all the economic ills that beset an 
industry, a state, or a nation. But it 
does offer an approach toward the real- 
ization of those results which in them- 
selves are essential to the successful 
stabilization of business. With high 
costs of production, distribution, and 
consumption or living, crowding us on 
every side, there exists a grave neces- 
sity for the utmost codperation among 
all interests from producer to consum- 
er, between business and government, 
to promote economy in manufacture, 
distribution, and use of the necessities 


as well as the luxuries of life. Our 
material supplies should not be con- 
sumed in the fabrication of wasteful 
or slow-moving lines, neither should 
our relatively limited labor resources be 
applied to the production and sale of 
such articles or commodities. Nor 
should our already congested transpor- 
tation facilities be further clogged by 
the movement of such goods. We need 
to make greater and more intelligent 
use of exisiting facilities and resources 
toward supplying the most common hu- 
man wants. By so concentrating our 
effort, we can release a large amount 
of human thought and energy toward 
the development of new arts and 
sciences, social betterments, and the im- 
provement of standards generally. 

We can begin by adopting simplified 
practice. 





Tiring Out The Metals 


(Continued from page 14) 
widely varying conditions of service 
is a huge task, calling for exhaustive 
research, as will be apparent from the 
fact that in. some metals it becomes 
necessary to carry the repetitions of 
stress beyond one hundred million re- 
versals (bend the hairpin back and 
forth, if you will) before the actual 
endurance limit can be satisfactorily 
established. 


For three-quarters of a century the 
need for accurate information on this 
subject has been apparent, but the 
costly character of the undertaking 
was long a deterrent. Finally, dur- 
ing the World War thd question of 
strength of aeroplane parts under re- 
peated stress became of such prime 
importance that a full investigation 
of the endurance limits of commercial 
steels was begun, 


It is now planned to carry forward 
for the first time a comprehensive re- 
search into the endurance limits of 
copper, brass, bronze and other non- 
ferrous metals and alloys. The Cop- 
per and Brass Research Association 
will be represented in this undertaking 
by Captain Harry George, Metallur- 
gist, Chase Metal Works; W. R. 
Webster, Vice-President, Bridgeport 
Brass Company, and William B. Price, 


Chief Chemist and Metallurgist of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company. 

The work will be supervised by an 
advisory committee of specialists con- 
nected with the National Research 
Council. Dr. H. F. Moore, Professor 
of Engineering Materials, Materials 
Testing Laboratory of the University 
of Illinois, will be in immediate charge 
of the experiments, which will be 
conducted at Urbana, Ill. The Engi- 
neering Foundation, of which Alfred 
D. Flinn is director, has provided 
special equipment and funds. 





AUSTRIA’S STEEL INDUSTRY 

An improvement in the position of 
Austria’s iron and steel industry, par- 
ticularly in the rolling mill branch, has 
been brought about by increased orders 
from Germany. It is stated that 
present orders are sufficient to keep 
the industry operating at reduced 
capacity for ten weeks. Should they 
continue it is probable that the Alpine 
Montangesellschaft will resume opera- 
tion in the Zoltweg plant which has 
been closed down for some time. Some 
difficulty is caused in sales to Ger- 
man buyers by their demands for 
price quotations in English pounds, 
forcing Austrian sellers to assume ex- 
change risks. 


BE A CONVENTION SPECIALIST 


May is a month of conventions. 


You cannot attend all of them. 


Select the one that will be of the greatest value to you—the convention of the National 


Association of Manufacturers, because the organization’s efforts are directed toward solving 
those problems that most vitally affect the manufacturer. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 14, 15 and 16. 
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High Rents And High Bricklaying 


With a great shortage of labor in the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict and men demanding $12 to $25 a day, the much-harassed 
apartment dweller finds little hope for any real housing relief 


ONTINUALLY the much-haras- 

sed apartment-lessee complains 

of the high rentals. For some 
months he has been led to believe that 
the approaching building season would 
see a lessening of the wage restrictions 
with consequent reduction in housing 
costs. 

But what is happening Here and 
there we see a slight reduction in the 
rentals of apartments in remodelled 
houses; but the rate seems to remain 
about the same for new apartments, 
with little promise of a material 
change. And why? Here is an indi- 
cation: 

Journeymen bricklayers in the New 
York metropolitan district are receiv- 
ing for the first time in their lives— 
perhaps they are earning—anywhere 
from $12 to $25 for a day’s work of 
eight hours. And they are picking 
and choosing their jobs with as nice 
discrimination as madam employs in 
selecting the layette for her first baby. 


Over in the Newark district of New 
Jersey, some of the painters have de- 
cided that they will not work in July 
and August, the hot months; which 
means that if a person needs a painter 
very badly he must pay double or 
triple. And the paperhangers are de- 
manding as much as $33 a room to do 
the work, above the cost of the paper 
itself. 


The shortage of bricklayers in the 
New York district is just as acute this 
spring as the fuel situation was dur- 
ing the winter. Normally, about 7,000 
bricklayers work at that trade in the 
metropolitan district. But what is the 
demand? An interesting canvass has 
just been made of the situation by 
the New York Herald, which shows, 
that at the present moment between 
9,000 and 10,000 bricklayers are needed 
for the jobs that are in hand; and the 
indications are that this situation will 
grow progressively worse as the busy 
season gets into full swing. 


Such conclusions are established by 
talks with many large contracting and 
building firms and with the highest 
authorities of such organizations as 
the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. The supply is about 35 per 
cent short of the demand. Many 
builders, though unwilling to be 
quoted. by name, expressed the fear 
that by June 1 the ratio of shortage 


may be vastly increased. 

All agreed that the present alarming 
inadequacy of labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, in the building industries, but 
particularly in the mortar trades such 
as those of the bricklayer and the stone 
mason, is unprecedented. It is far 
more acute that last year. Contrac- 
tors and builders confess themselves 
appalled when they contemplate what 
conditions may be in another month 
or two when the building boom, under 


the spur of spring sunshine, shall have: 


hit its full stride. 


Already, frantically eager to get 
their structures under roof so they 
may draw more freely upon their 
building loans, they are running about 
here and there in the scant labor mar- 
ket, bidding against one another, seek- 
ing to win the thrifty bricklayer and 
the laborer by dangling before him the 
lure of a wage plethorically swollen 
either by an out and out bonus or by 
guaranty of double pay overtime. 

In other words, the “runaway labor 
market” in the building industry, the 
demoralizing effects of which conserv- 
ative members of the Building Trades 
Employers Association have been 
dreading worse than they dreaded 
empty coal bins through a cruel winter, 
is confronting them with all its terrors. 
And there seems to be no spring tonic 
to cure it. 


If you think the picture overdrawn 
glance on any Sunday or Monday at 
the “Help Wanted—Males” columns 
of metropolitan dailies that specialize 
in that class of advertising. You will 


find scores—nay, hundreds—of ap- 


peals for bricklayers. They are wanted 
in blocks of ten, twenty or fifty for 
building operations already under way 
in every city borough, but notably in 
Brooklyn and Queens. 

You will find the distraught con- 
tractors petting and coddling the layer 
of bricks as the boys court a debutante 
at her coming-out party. You will 
note that, though the present union 
wage scale is $10 for an eight-hour day 
they are flaunting in the advertising 
columns their competitive bids in 
terms of steady employment at $12, 
$13, $14 and $15 a day. 

This is something new: in industrial 
economics. One contractor struggling 
to make good, for instance, ona big 
job in a suburban borough, advertises 
that the operation is “conveniently lo- 


cated at Station on the subway 
extension.” Another who offers $14 
a day (and no questions asked) has a 
structure under way at Arverne. 
‘Come ready to work” is his plaintive 
plea. A third who is hungry for from 
twelve to fifteen brick and mortar vir- 
tuosos at Boston road and 173rd 
street, guarantees them “a one year 
job at $12 a day.” 

Brick specialists, like other tempera- 
mental artists, prefer a long engage- 
ment to the ‘“‘small time” one, the 
major to the bush league. The adver- 
tisements bristle with overtures of 
long jobs and “big jobs.” Klein Bros., 
for instance, proffer $14 a day “on a 
big job” at Ocean Parkway and Cor- 
telyou road. 

Employers for the most part told 
their troubles freely enough, but often 
they told them under pledge of anony- 
mity. This is the time of year when 
employers’ organizations are negotiat- 
ing with the trades unions the wage 
scales for the coming twelve months. 





Relations between them are abnormal-- 


ly delicate. Over in the fashionable 
section of the East Side one of the big 
Manhattan construction corporations 
has under way a great apartment 
house. This is the plain, unvarnished 
tale told by that concern’s construction 
superintendent : 

“T had a stretch of wall to be built 
which was a key piece in the sense that 
delay in its completion would hold up 
the whole job. It was not an exten- 
sive piece, but it was a vital one and 
speed was imperative. Like every- 
body else we were short of bricklayers. 
I sent out a foreman in a taxicab yes- 
terday with instructions to get five 
bricklayers regardless of cost and 
bring them in with him, ready to go to 
work. 

“In the course of the afternoon he 
came back with three in the taxi and I 
put them on the job. Later in the 
day two more drifted in with their 
tools, coming afoot. I am paying 
three of those bricklayers $25 a day 
each for ten hours work. Of the 
other two one is getting $15 for an 
eight hour day and the other $12. 

“IT don’t defend this sort of thing,” 
he added with a grin, “except as the 
Germans excused their invasion of 
Belgium: ‘It was a necessity of war 
and necessity knows no law.’ Of 
course, this was a special price for a 

(Continued on page 28.) © 
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What Women Think Of Open Shop 











Contributed to by leaders in various industrial, political and 
patriotic movements, whose interesting expressions represent 
their own individual viewpoints rather than of organizations 


6c lee CAN INDUSTRIES” welcomes the opportunity to present to sts readers in this issue, the views of 


representative American women in different sections of the country and with varying claims to recognition on 


the subject of the open shop. 


The constantly increasing influence of women not only in politics but in industry, makes their opinions upon | 
industrial matters of real importance. As a factor in the moulding of public opinion and its functioning, women will be 


more and more prominent. 


Those who were asked to contribute to this symposium were assured that their statements would be published just as 
received, regardless of whether or not they favored the open shop. 


The contributions give evidence of careful preparation, and discuss the subject from a variety of angles. 


They 


must be considered, however, to represent only the personal views of the contributors and not the official word of the organ- 
_ szations with which the writers are connected. 


Is In Keeping With American Ideals 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


MARGARET C. ROBINSON 


vi 
President Massachusetts Public Interests 
gue 


AM in favor of the open shop be- 
cause the principle behind it is in 
keeping with the ideal of freedom 

upon which our government was 
founded. Americans have so long en- 
joyed so great a degree of liberty that 
they take it for granted, like the air 
they breathe, and in consequence are 
ceasing to appreciate it at its true 
worth. 

The tendency of thought and politi- 
cal action to-day is strongly toward 
compulsion, and away from individual 
_ freedom. This is largely due to the 
spread of Socialist theories. The 
shrinkage of liberty under state social- 
ism is tremendous. 

In Russia under the present Socialist 
experiment, the working man has few 
more rights than a slave. The hours 
he shall work, where he shall work, 
what shall become of his children, etc. 





Mrs. Robinson 


are, in the cities, matters over which he 
has no control. 


In this country the movement to de- 
stroy the rights of the states, and to 
put the control of education, maternity, 
child labor, etc., into the hands of the 
bureaucrats at Washington, politically 
appointed, over whom the people have 
no control is a tremendous menace to 
the liberty of American citizens. 

The people through ignorance and 
laziness are practically giving their 
liberty away, in submitting supinely to 
the rapid encroachments upon it by 
those who profit by their loss. When 
it is gone—when political and personal 
liberty are legends of the past—the 
pendulum will swing the other way. 
Liberty will again be valued and the 
long slow discouraging fight to regain 
it will begin. 

Because I should like to see the 
working man hold fast to his freedom 
to dispose of his labor as he sees fit, I 
am not in sympathy with the effort 
of the closed shop policy to force him 
to join a labor union against his will. 


Coercion Not The Spirit Of America 


Written cspecially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By MRS. CHARLES WHITE NASH 
New York State Regent, Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


NDER a Constitution which was 
adopted by the people of the 
United States to “establish just- 

ice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and to secure the 
blessings of liberty,” thereby providing 
for themselves and their posterity 
equalities of opportunity and justice 
as well as of personal rights, the rise 
and growth of group control—which 
uses force if necessary to attain its 


ends—in this country is not only at 
variance with the tenets of our funda- 
mental provisions of government but 
should be an alarm signal. 

For, if the complexities of our mod- 
ern social, political and industrial life 
are tending to weaken the strength of 
the foundations upon which our whole 
structure rests then, perforce, the 
structure falls and our American 
republic standing as the greatest ex- 
ample of democracy, fails, adding but 
one more to that list of governments 
of the people” which have fallen of 
their own weight. 


The development of “big business” 
in the United States may have brought 
about a condition which necessitated 
some protection for the worker but 
unionism, “grown drunk with its own 
power,” has become a tyranny de- 
structive to American principles. 

The railway strikes, both municipal 
and national, and the mining strikes 
of the past year (while hundreds of 
others might be cited) but empha- 
size the fact that the differences be- 
tween organized labor and organized 
capital must, and shall inthe future, 
be settled, in some manner which shall 
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not stop transportation and production 
and that the individual worker shall 
not only be able to exercise his right 
to earn his livelihood when, where, 
and for what price he chooses provided 
an employer desires his services, but 
shall be allowed to do so without per- 
secution and without jeopardizing his 
life. Emergency or accident may 
cause delays or hardships which any 
right minded individual should bear 
without complaint but why should that 
individual be compelled, on account of 
differences of others which could quite 
as well be settled by arbitration, to 
suffer interference with his plans, 
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losses to his business, and the lack of 
necessities such as food and fuel, 
which mean life itself? And why 
should a man who does not choose to 
belong to a union but prefers to be 
master of himself, be forbidden privi- 
leges union members demand for them- 
selves? 

What difference to the consumer if 
an article is made by a union or a 
non-union man so long as it is well 
made? 

When the laborite works for a spirit 
of toleration and fair play in indus- 
trialism then, and then only, can he 
with logic talk about internationalism 
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and world peace by destruction of 
armaments; his present attitude of 
ie control by force is merely anar- 
chy. 

Coercion is not the spirit of Amer- 
ica, it has no place here. The open — 
shop is the only plan in industrialism 
which has any place in this country 
whose constitution not only advocates 
but safeguards the liberties and rights 
of the individual, and every thinking 
citizen should help to make a public 
opinion so strong that the growth of 
group control, by classes or masses, 
shall not only be retarded but wiped 
out in the United States of America. 


Sees The Open Shop As Fair And Liberal 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By VIRA B. WHITEHOUSE 
President, Whitehouse Leather Products 
Company, Inc. 


(Represented the United States Committee on 


Public Information in Switzerland 
during the War) 


Former Chairman, New York State 
Suffrage Party 


ROM a disinterested but casual 
point of view, the open shop 
seems fair and liberal. But from 

the point of view of unions, it must 
undoubtedly present intolerable in- 
justices. 

Increases in wages and improve- 
ments in working conditions have been 
brought about by concerted and con- 
scious action on the part of labor 
unions. Members of the unions have 
stood together and have sacrificed in 
strikes. It must be bitter for these 
men to see others who sacrificed 
nothing and think only of their own 
immediate interests, not only enjoy- 
ing the results of the long and bitter 
union struggles but also weakening 
their power to retain these advantages 
or to obtain others. From their point 
of view, a closed shop is but a neces- 
sary protection and a matter of jus- 
tice. 

A manufacturer’s stand on this sub- 
ject is determined by conflicting in- 
fluences. His immediate interests 
would undoubtedly lead him to pre- 
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fer an open shop. But a manufac- 
turer’s greatest asset is an intelligent, 
alert, self-respecting body of workers. 

If a labor union procures for the 
worker conditions which enable him 
to become a more intelligent man and 
a better worker and if the closed 
shop is necessary for the life and 
effectiveness of the unions, then—in 
the long run—the closed shop should 





be to the true interest of the manu- 
facturer as well as of the worker. 
But the question is not a simple 
one. It is complicated by the charac- 
ter of the men who lead on both sides. 
The possession of power works 
strangely upon men. A closed shop 
gives great power to the labor unions 
and their leaders. We all know in- 
stances of tyrannical labor unions 


_ just as we do of unscrupulous employ- 


ers. 

As long as the interests of workers 
and employers seem antagonistic, a 
closed shop will mean a more effective 
weapon in the hands of the workers 
in their struggle with the employers. 

When the interests of the workers 
and employers are recognized as 
identical the closed shop becomes an 
instrument of a closer and more 
effective codperation. 


My own stand is clear. I became 
a manufacturer about a year and a 
half ago by purchasing a company 
which, while it was run as an open 
shop, was directed by men who were 
strongly opposed to labor unions. In 
the division of my factory where the 
union is strong enough to justify it, 
I maintain a closed shop—and my 
relations with the union and the union 
leaders are most harmonious. 


Close No Doors To Willing Workers 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By MARY G. KILBRETH 


President, The Woman Patriot 


HE whole theory of American life 
and happiness is based on the 
‘exercise of individual liberty. 
The price paid by the founders of the 
nation was too great to allow any im- 
pairment of that principle. No au- 
thority can ever be tolerated that pre- 
sumes to restrict the lawful enjoyment 
of opportunities to work and be paid, 
to engage services and to pay for them, 


on terms equitable and satisfactory to 
the parties directly concerned. 
Normal relations in employment 
forbid any conditions that make mem- 
bership or non-membership in any 
organization prerequisite to a chance 
to earn one’s bread. Stable industrial 
conditions, with amicable relations 
promoting jointly the mutual interests 
of wage-earners, wage-payers and the 
consumers, are the concern of every 
citizen. America wants no _ doors 
closed to willing workers. Justice and 


fair play demand that there be no dis- 
crimination between those who belong 
to labor unions and those who do not 
belong to them. 

Equality of opportunity, liberty of 
contract, individual freedom, are 
American principles that recognize no 
limitations except those laid down by 
the law. If the Open Shop in indus- 
try is based on these fundamentals, 
then it has a valid claim on the support 
of all. 
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Strangling Open Competition Dangerous 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By MINNIE BREWER 
Organizer and Editor of “The Woman Voter’ 


Formerly Secretary, Mississippi League of 
omen Voters 


BELIEVE in an open shop, and 
especially for all public service 
corporations. 

A closed shop was conceived of 
when labor appreciated that it had 
the advantage and it was intended as 
a means of coercing other laborers 
into joining their union. I do not 
believe any employer, either an indi- 
vidual or a corporation, has a right 
to blacklist or furnish obstruction to 
any employe who leaves his service 
or be guilty of any conduct that looks 
forward to coercing an employe to 
return. I do not believe any employe 
or association of employes, should be 
permitted to do anything to hinder any 
employer in obtaining labor or try to 
prevent other people who want work 
from obtaining employment. 

Much confusion has arisen in the 
past on account of unscrupulous em- 
ployers undertaking to exploit labor, 
but the wise employers of labor have 
learned that labor is money and a 
necessary and essential part of a suc- 
cessful business and that more efficient 
service and better results are obtained 
from labor which is satisfied and con- 
tented over having a fair chance in 


life. 


The sensible element of labor (and 
this in my opinion constitutes a large 
majority of our industrial workers, 
both men and women), have learned 
that when not treated fairly at one 
place of work to quietly quit and seek 
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some employer who will give them a 
fair chance. Every employe should 
have this chance. If all the shops, 
or any considerable portion of them, 
are closed shops it is extremely diffi- 
cult to find the right employer. The 
great majority of girls and young 
women who seek employment do not 
expect or strive for promotion be- 
cause it is a sort of temporary exist- 
ence with them, as they plan to marry 
and better their condition so they will 
not have to work outside of the home. 
Employers should understand this and 
not become vexed or annoyed by the 
seeming lack of ambition for this in- 
herited intention of marriage in every 


normal girl or young woman works 
in the interest of society and no 
propaganda should be circulated with 
a view of changing their minds from 
this laudable ambition, 

The public has suffered much in 
the past from strikes by employes and 
lockouts in public service corporations, 
I believe that Congress should so 
frame the laws that some committee, 
commission or court should have 
plenary power to break up such a con- 
dition, in the interest of the public; 
to ascertain who is at fault, whether 
employe or employer, and render such 
Judgment as is equitable and fair to 
all parties. This judgment should be 
final and backed by the power of the 
government. I do not believe any 
public service corporation has a right 
to conduct a closed shop for the pub- 
lic has an interest in their business 
and when labor is needed a person 
who does not belong to a union is as 
much entitled to be employed as a 
union laborer. 


Any plan or custom that tends to 
strangle open competition in any of 
the affairs of life is dangerous. One 
of the greatest life insurance corpora- 
tions in the world, an organization 
that employs many thousands of 
laborers, both men and women, keeps 
an open shop. They have never had 
a strike, their labor is given a fair 
chance and if all business enterprises 
in America were managed as this in- 
stitution is conducted there would be 
no strikes or labor unions, and no 
use for any organization of the kind. 


Finds The Open Shop Brings Contentment 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By EDNA J. DUNLOP 
President, Women’s Advertising Club of 


Milwaukee 
AVING been connected, as a 
newspaper woman, with the 


closed shop, and as a publicity 
woman, with an open shop, I feel that 
I can, without any exceptions, give 
my fullest support to the open shop. 
There is a spirit of unrest about a 
closed shop which I have failed to 
find in the open shop. My first job 
on a newspaper, was in the proof 
room. A year later, the union was ad- 
mitted, and, while I was not a printer, 
it was made obligatory on the union 
that proofreaders already employed on 
the sheet, be taken into the union. I 
was one of them and I received as a 
consequence, a raise of about $5 a 
week over non-union wages. To my 
child’s eye (I was only 17), it looked 
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big, but in later years I found that 
union wages were very good for the 
indolent or slow worker, while the 
hard worker was underpaid in com- 
parison. The foreman explained that 
the union fixed the minimum wage 
and that he had to abide by its rulings 
to equalize things. But I never heard 
of a maximum wage—the minimum 
seemed to be the only one. 


After five years in the proof room, 
I left newspaper work, to return ten 
years later, taking up the editorial 
end, finally drifting into — publicity 
work at the time of the Second Liberty 
Loan. Before the war was really over, 
I associated myself with the Phoenix 
Hosiery Co., an organization of 3,550 
people and a strong advocate of the 
open shop. It is an open shop because 
its officers are fair-minded and believe 
in the open shop as the best and fairest 
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means of conducting their business. 
There is no spirit of unrest in the en- 
tire fourteen factories, and all the men 
and women, union or non-union, are 
treated alike. There is a very small 
turnover in this organization because 
one satisfied employe brings in another 
and frequently there is a waiting list. 

The open shop may have nothing to 
do with the contentment in the Phoenix 
organization, and it may have every- 


thing. Perhaps it is the spirit of fair- ° 


ness of the open shop that makes em- 
ployes comfortable and happy in their 
work. It has always seemed to me 
that the first union must have been 
organized at a time when the employer 
had the idea that his employes were 
far below him and to be considered 
merely as cogs in a machine. This is 
not the modern idea. Nowadays, par- 
ticularly in the open shop, the up-to- 


date employer provides cafeterias; 
social events directed by the employes 
themselves; picnics, the total cost of 
which are paid for by the employer; 
bonuses, insurance, free medical at- 
tention and other aids towards the 
establishment of a human and sympa- 
thetic contact between the employes 
and employers. 

Contrast this with the attitude of the 
average labor union which is concerned 
primarily with the question of wages. 
Unions, generally, do not seek to ob- 
tain the features enumerated above by 
calling on their employers and asking 
them—their idea of obtaining a so- 
called condition is to go with some 
organization—in Milwaukee the So- 
cialist party very often—with the re- 
quest that the party obtain legislation 
compelling the employer to put in the 
changes demanded. The effect of this 


is to place unions and their adherents 
in one camp and employers in another. 
They are constantly warring, instead 
of obtaining the close codperation that 
characterizes so many of the systems 
of management introduced in the open 
shop. 

The old feeling that the “boss” was 
a sort of Czar has passed away in the 
last ten years, and nowadays a man in 
an open shop feels free to go to his 
employer and discuss with him the 
pros and cons of his work. 

The American business man of to- 
day is not a Czar. He is a fair- 
minded, red-blooded citizen who wel- 
comes the chance to help his fellow 
man. He wants the good worker paid 
all that is due him; at the same time 
he wants the worker who is perhaps 
not quite so competent and who does 
not turn out so much work, protected. 


Endorses Work Of Open Shop Committee 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By CATHARINE R. CHENOWETH 


Founder, Society of Daughters of Holland Dames 


S the growing power of women in 
industry and their increasing 
contribution to our political life 

combine to make their views upon the 
“Open Shop” of real interest to Ameri- 
can manufacturers, I send a few 


words on the “Open Shop.” 

I agree that no person shall be re- 
fused employment or in any way dis- 
criminated against on account of mem- 
bership or non-membership in any 


labor organization and there should be. 


no discrimination against or interfer- 
ence with any employe who is not a 





member of any labor organization by 
members of such organization. 

This is a free country and no one 
should be refused employment who is 
worthy and capable to do the work, 
and I heartily endorse the efforts of 
the “Open Shop” Committee of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers in their 1921 meeting. 


Appeals To Most Of Women Wage Earners 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By MERICA EVANS HOAGLAND 
Director, Mutual Service, Diamond Chain and 
Manufacturing Company 


Member of the Board of National Business 
and Professicnal Women’s Clubs 


HE open shop policy probably 
appeals to the majority of women 
wage earners in the United States 

because it is based upon the funda- 
mental principle guaranteed citizens 
under the Federal Constitution and 
our State Bill of Rights. 

To disregard the advancement 
made by labor unions in the past or 
to agree entirely with the advocates 
of closed shops would be equally fool- 
ish. As between a conservative Na- 
tional Federation of Labor organiza- 
tion of the past and the propaganda 
of the radical elements among present 
day labor leaders in open defiance of 
law and order, most of the women of 
America would probably prefer the 
Federation of Labor leadership, but 
the open shop plan appears superior to 
either. 

In a Washington Women-in-Indus- 
try conference address, advocating 
labor legislation which would make 
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conditions right for persons rather 
than the class of protective legislation 
for women which discriminates against 
their economic advancement, I said: 

“Possibly union labor leaders may 


not look with favor upon department 
store or shop forums, but I am frank 
to say to the unorganized working 
women of America that in gaining this 
new liberty of ours, I see no advan- 
tage in claiming an inheritance of in- 
dustrial warfare, nor any future 
security in assuming the shackles of 
strikes. Public interest also demands 
their cessation.” 

The open shop program admits of 
the progressive successful organization 
of individual manufacturers and is 
identified with scientific management 
and efficient service to the buying pub- 
lic, as well as to the individual em- 
ployes whose health and happiness are 
conserved through personnel adminis- 
tration shorn of paternalism so per- 
sistently recommended by the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. 

On the contrary, the closed shop 
often brings inefficiency in organiza- 
tion, arbitrary limits placed upon pro- 
duction and individual initiative while 
the collective bargaining conducted by 
the “walking delegate” so far removed 
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from present day working methods 
as to be utterly unfamiliar with the 
cost accountant’s items, are often a 
real menace to the workers, the organi- 
zation and the public. 

An open shop machinist recently re- 
marked, “When I was a member of 
the union which I repudiated because 
of its Prussianism, I heard much loud 
argument for the closed shop. Since I 


have gained the individual freedom of 
the open shop, no one appears to take 
the time to talk about the economic 
situation which would be a welcome 
topic for profitable discussion.” 

Shop clubs or forums are recom- 
mended by the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. These forums must lend them- 
selves to free speech in discussion and 





also to afford opportunity for men and 
women versed in economics to give the 
reasons for present day business meth~ 
ods. Men and women who have left 
school in the eighth grades to con- 
tribute their labor to industry, must 
become informed as to economic sub- 
jects if we in America are to be an 
educated industrial democracy, accept- 
ing the Principles of open shop. 


Would Limit Labor By The Open Shop 


Written especially for AMHRICAN INDUSTRIES 
By MRS. W. H. CORLETT 
Woman’s City Club of Cleveland 

Y interest in labor organizations 
was developed through the study 
of the condition of woman and 

children wage-earners in the United 
States. 

The history of the textile industry, 
alone, convinced me that the labor 
union was the only force exerted to 
save the United States from tolerating 
the most despicable industrial abuses 
ever perpetrated in an English-speak- 
ing commonwealth. Every employer 
of labor should read the United States 
Report, Volume ‘IX, History of 
Women in Industry in the United 
States, printed in 1910. Also the re- 
port of the United States Industrial 
Commission. 

The Labor Unions have saved wage- 
earners from being objects of charity, 


and employers from heartless exploita- . 


tion of workers. The union must stay, 
in order that our nation may be pre- 
served from a standard of living so 
low that ignorance reigns instead of 


~ . 
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reason. We have an example of such 
a régime following the working class 
program practiced by the late Czar of 
Russia. The results are not pleasing, 





to people of culture in Russia or profit- 
able to the proletariat. 

The question now arises, how much 
power may a union have over the 
workers, and remain a constructive 
force? The closed shop would give 
the union absolute power over the 
destinies of wage earners. 

If the governing council of the labor 
unions is made of “Super men,” grant 
them absolute authority. 

If they are not “Super men,” inaugu- 
rate and preserve the “Open Gate,” 
that the union men may have the 
needed check of non-union men among 
them. I do not believe that the execu- 
tive committee of a labor union or the 
president of the Federation of Labor 
is any more invulnerable than the 
manufacturers’ association; therefore 
I do not believe in the “Closed Shop” 
any more than I believe in the employ- 
ers “Black Lists.”’ 

Corporations must remain; their 
power must be limited by the labor 
union. The labor union must remain; 
its power must be limited by the ‘Open 
Shop.” 


Open Shop Gives All An Equal Chance 


Written By ELIZ. for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
ELIZABETH E. BLISS 
Vice Dresitiont, Meriden Women’s Club and 


During the War, Colonel of Second Regiment 
° onnecticut Minute Women 


LIVE in a factory town—one in 
which the contest between “open” 
and “closed” shop has been waged 

—and I can still remember the streets 
of our little city crowded with sullen 
men and sad-faced women. To my 


mind the “closed shop” is to be 
avoided. 
The “open shop” is best: First, 


for the employe, in that it gives each 
man or woman an equal chance; 

Second. It is best for the em- 
ployer. It gives him the opportunity 
to pick his workmen according to 
their ability. 


Thirdly. It is better for the 
consumer—with factories running 
smoothly, he can buy his product at 
the best prices. 


Lastly. It is best for this country 
—the United States of America— 
which stands above all things for 
“freedom and liberty for all.” 


(Continued on page 27) 


A COMPREHENSIVE INDUSTRY CONVENTION 


World conditions; industrial production; the open shop; the coal situation; transporta- 


tion; taxation and finance will be some of the subjects discussed at the annual convention 


of the National Association of Manufacturers, New York City, May 14, 


addition there will be features to promote fellowship. 


15 and 16. In 
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A CONVENTION WITH A 
PURPOSE 


EVER before in the history of 

America has there been greater 
need than to-day for a broad analy- 
sis of the industrial situation, and a 
careful shaping of procedure for the 
next six or eight months. Reports 
received from every section of the 
country and encompassing almost 
every line of industry show that pro- 
duction and consumption are on the 
most optimistic basis. 

Numerous industries report. better 
business than they have known in a 
decade; some have made great in- 
creases in their forces and their pro- 
duction and sales are maintaining an 
unusual level. 

Far from there being any appear- 
ances of panic or slackening of in- 
dustry, there is reported a strong, 
substantial gain that looks to be on 
a lasting basis, if a continued flow of 
labor can be obtained; but the ques- 
tion is being asked almost every day 
whether there is any likelihood of a 
break in this unusual prosperity; 
whether we are not running the ship 
a little too fast for a safe, long 
cruise. 

Discussion of this immediate and 
pressing problem will be one of the 
principal features of the forthcoming 


convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
May 14,15 and 16. The subject will 
be considered in all its phases in an 
Industrial Production Session on the 
opening night of the Convention. 
Some of those who will analyze the 
present trend are Colonel M. C. 
Rorty, president of the Telephone 
Securities Company and president of 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, recognized nationally as 
one of the foremost authorities on 
economics and Dr. David Friday, 
president of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, who is classed as one 
of the leading statistical authorities 
in the nation. 

Each of these speakers will pre- 
sent a thorough study and analysis 
of the situation of to-day, pointing 
out the general trend and submitting 
suggestions to insure stable progress 
during the next twelve months. 

Also discussing this particular 
subject will be Hays H. Clemens, 
president of the Hays Manufactur- 
ing Company, Erie, Pa.; Acheson 
Smith, president of the Acheson 
Graphite Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
and Harold C. Smith, president of 
the Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, 
and chairman of the Industrial 
Training Committee of the National 
Metal Trades Association. 

Students of economics point to the 
need for unusual caution at the pres- 
ent, for there can be little question 
that the great majority of industrial 
establishments are experiencing 
good times; that they expect this sit- 
uation to continue almost regardless 
of such situations as may arise in 
other parts of the world. But, many 
who are compelled to advance the 
prices of their products because of 
the higher costs of labor and raw 
materials, are frankly sounding a 
note of caution lest there be some 
reaction on the part of the public 
against any unreasonable advance in 
consumers’ prices. 

This session of the convention is 
of vital and definite interest to every 
manufacturer throughout the coun- 
try and should bring to New York 
the largest group of manufacturers 
ever assembled on the opening day 


of the meeting, for upon the action 
taken at this gathering depends 
much of the economic prosperity and 
stability for which the whole nation 
is looking. 

Naturally, many other subjects of 
prime importance to the manufac- 
turers and the nation, will be dis- 
cussed and acted upon. Transpor- 
tation, merchant marine, immigra- 
tion, construction, open shop and the 
coal situation, will all be presented ; 
while the Open Forum for the mem- 
bers of the Association, to be con- 
ducted on Wednesday afternoon, 
should be productive of most valu- 
able suggestions for industry. Nev- 
er before has the floor of the conven- 
tion been thrown open to such a 
meeting and its object is to give an 
opportunity for individual expres- 
sion with the view of adopting such 
suggestions and recommendations as 
may be of distinct service to indus- 


try as a whole. 
Every assurance is already at 


‘hand that this will be the largest 


convention in the history of the As- 
sociation, from point of actual reg- 
istration; and the most effective in 
point of subjects discussed and de- 
finite action taken. Responses are 
coming in by the hundreds and the - 
reservations for the banquet on the 
last evening give promise that this 
feature of the program will be a dis- 
tinct chapter in the history of the 
Association. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE 


DECISION 
By JOHN E. EDGERTON 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 
HE National Association of Man- 
ufacturers at its 1920 convention 
declared as follows: 

“Right employment relations are not 
made by legislation. They are a hu- 
man growth and not a manufacture. 

“The parties must be free to make 
and maintain their own relationship, 
individually or collectively, in such 
form as is mutually satisfactory and in 
accordance with the size, nature and 
varying circumstance of each particu- 
lar establishment. 

“Tt is the primary duty of govern- 
ment to protect each person in his lib- 
erty to select and pursue any lawful 
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business or occupation without moles- 
tation, to freely further his interest by 
legitimate agreements and to be secure 
in the reward of his effort.” 

The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court points out that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia minimum wage act 
was arbitrary, unreasonable, and confis- 
catory since under it wages could be 
established without reference to: 

(1) Desire of parties to freely con- 
tract with one another as to wage to 
be paid for service. 

(2) Earning power of the employe. 

(3) Number of hours constituting 
day’s work. 

(4) Character of place where work 
is to be done. 

(5) Circumstances or surroundings 
of the employment. 

(6) Necessities of both parties to 
the contract, not considering financial 
position of employer’s business. 

(7) Periods of stress and business 
depression. 

The Supreme Court clearly points 
out the great fallacy and harm of the 
statute : 

“Tt compels him (the employer) to 
pay at least the sum fixed in any event, 


because the employe needs it, but re- 
quires no service of equivalent value 
from the employe. It therefore under- 
takes to solve but one-half of the prob- 
lem. The other half is the establish- 
ment of a corresponding standard of 
efficiency, and this forms no part of 
the policy of the legislation, although 
in practice the former half without the 
latter must lead to ultimate failure, in 
accordance with the inexorable law 
that no one can continue indefinitely to 
take out more than he puts in without 
ultimately exhausting the supply.” 

The experience of other countries 
with minimum wage laws supports the 
above opinion, since it has been almost 
universally recognized (1) that the 
minimum tends to become the maxi- 
mum and (2) that it results also in 
eventual unemployment for large num- 
bers, whom the employer cannot afford 
to hire. 

One of the vice-presidents of the 
American Federation has interestingly 
pointed out that after all “organized 
labor” may be the gainer by the deci- 
sion, since under it “Industrial Court” 
acts may’ also be held invalid. 

The decision is, moreover, in abso- 


lute harmony with the efforts of many 
women’s organizations to have re- 
moved all laws providing special pro- 
tection for women in industry. 

There has been much clamor for 
popular control of Federal judges and 
similar measures. I cannot but believe 
that the best interests of labor itself are 
best served by men such as Chief Jus- 
tice Taft who are not dependent on the 
popular whim but decide as they see 
the right—Mr. Taft, for example, de- 
ciding against the claims of labor union- 
ism in the Child Labor Case and with 
their arguments in the Minimum Wage 
case. 

On the facts presented it is hard to 
see how the Supreme Court could have 
come to any other decision in the Mini- 
mum Wage case than it reached. There 
is a growing and dangerous reliance on 


law to provide justice for every ill 
imagined ; this decision may also cause 


some to think seriously of the ultimate 
industrial and social effects of laws 
which attempt to raise wages by gov- 
ernment fiat without reference to out- 
put. There is no “secret fund” with- 
out relation to current production from 
which wages can be drawn. 











GIVES ALL AN EQUAL CHANCE 
(Continued from page 25) 
The employer cannot exist without 
the employe—nor the employe with- 
out the employer. One supplies the 


brains, the other the hands. One 
takes the risk—the other fulfills it— 
if he will. The one cannot exist 
without the other, and the sooner each 
realizes it the better for us all. 








Capital and labor go hand in hand, 
the balance of power should be equal 
and the “open shop” gives the better 
opportunity of arriving at that end, 
of “Freedom and Liberty for all.” 


Many Strike Against Their Will 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By ISABELLE IVES MESSENGER 


Secretary, New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


N this land of freedom and of 
equal opportunity for all, the 
Closed Shop seems to be entirely 

against the fundamental principles 
established by our forefathers and 
followed in a measure to the present 
time. 

If the tests were one of perfection 
in craftsmanship—that only those who 
had reached that degree of perfection 
could work—so that the finished pro- 
duct, whether it be shoes or wheel- 
barrows, should be perfect, there 
might be some reason for the Closed 
Shop—but this is not the idea. 


One group of men says to another— 
you cannot work here unless you agree 
to do as we dictate—you must work 
when we say so—stop when we give 
the word and pay so much of your 





Mrs. Messenger 


earnings into our treasury; and if 
you do not do these things we will try 
to hinder you from getting work any- 
where. Any number of workmen 
have said that they were intimidated 
into joining the union. 

During the street car strike in 
Buffalo last summer different men 
were questioned—“‘Did you want to 


strike?” “No.” “Were you dissatis- 
fied?’ “No.” “Then why did you 
strike?” “Because I was told that I 


must go out with the others.” This 
seems so unfair that the wonder is 
that so many will stand by and raise 
no voice in protest. 

Let us each be co-laborers together 
in the common cause of raising the 
standards of American labor to the 
highest degree of perfection. This 
can only be done on the open shop 
plan where each receives fair and just 
treatment. 
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(Continued from page 20.) 
special drive. Our prevailing rate 
here now is $15 a day.” 

Over in Brooklyn there is a less 
prententious concern engaged upon a 
smaller housing enterprise. This is the 
story the boss mason told there: 

“You have to coax them and you 
_ have to coddle them to hold them. We 
have been limping along with five 
bricklayers laying up the outer walls. 
All of them are Italians. Two or 
three of them have worked for me 
often before. With them I could count 
on a certain degree of loyalty. The 
other day, after the noon hour, the 
two newer men calmly gathered up 
their tools and started down the street. 

“One of my loyal men sounded the 
alarm and we followed and held the 
deserters up at the corner. Pietro was 
not a whit abashed. 
mon,’ he explained. ‘Giuseppe, round 
by da avnoo, he make da five dol’ 
bonus. He promise pay us da fifteen 
a day.’ 

“Of course there was nothing for 
me to do but ‘see’ Giuseppe’s raise. My 
loyal men added their persuasive pow- 
ers in a whirlwind of Calabrian elo- 
quence and gesticulation. The reneg- 
ades came back to my job, but, natur- 
ally, we are compelled to pay the $5 
bonus daily to the whole bunch. The 
same loyal chaps at times have held 
others to their allegiance through home 
influences exerted through their 
wives.” 

Paterno & Son, contracting corpora- 
tion, of 200 West Seventy-second 
street, have several large operations 
under way in Manhattan, one of them 
an apartment house that is going up 
in Riverside Drive opposite the Sold- 
iers and Sailors’ Monument. 

“Tt’s a runaway labor market for 
fair,’ said Francis S. Paterno, “and 
we sure are up against it this year. 
The scarcity in virtually all branches 
of skilled and unskilled labor is far 
worse than last year. There can be no 
doubt about that. The tremendous 
shortage is making itself felt more ser- 
iously every day. I have a lot of men 
working for me, but they are demand- 
ing bonuses and extra compensation 
in one form or another continually. 
And we are losing men daily who tell 
us they are leaving because they have 
been offered better pay elsewhere. 

“We are greatly worried over the 
outlook. It is bad in all the trades. 
With sharply restricted immigration 
no relief is promised from abroad. 
With warmer weather, too, work now 
is opening up in the country districts, 
and many men, who like a touch of 
country air as well as does any other 
capitalist, are being attracted away 
from the city jobs.” 

Mr. Rogers, of Fred T. Ley & Co., 


‘We getta da 
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Inc., another Manhattan corporation 
with extensive building operations un- 
der way, estimated that by June 1, the 
number of bricklayers who could be 
advantageously employed in the metro- 
politan district would be at least 2,000 
in excess of the available supply. 

Mr. Armistead, of Dwight P, Robin- 
son & Co., Inc., engineers and con- 
tractors, said their big Park avenue 
apartment house construction opera- 
tion had not yet progressed beyond 
the excavation stage, but they had en- 
countered plenty of trouble last year 
and were looking forward with grave 
misgivings toward the wall building 
difficulties they probably would con- 
front in two or three weeks. 

Over in Long Island City Henry C. 
Irons & Sons have the construction 
contract for the $7,000,000 Metropoli- 
tan Life group of apartment houses 
clustered near the Bliss avenue station 
of the Queens extension. These com- 
prise fifty-four separate apartment 
houses, planned for the housing of 


Acceptance 


HE International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., of New York, has 
issued a very interesting eighty- 
page booklet written by Mr. James P. 
Warburg, vice-president of that insti- 
tution, entitled “Acceptance Financing 
and the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc.” 

While most of the literature on this 
and similar subjects is couched in 
technical language, this is an excep- 
tionally clear and original treatise and 
one that is easily understood even by 
those unfamiliar with banking practice. 

The “Acceptance” has long been a 
favored method of financing abroad 
and it is only in recent years that our 
country has begun to realize its ad- 
vantages. The dominating financial 
position which England has held for 
many years is due, in a large part, to. 
her mastery of the use of the “Accept- 
ance” and the ready discount market 
for such paper provided by London’s 
well known “Lombard Street.” The 
strong position of English merchants 
in relation to foreign trade is also to 
an important degree due to their 
familiarity with the use of this ex- 
cellent financial instrument. Unfor- 
tunately, our manufacturing indus- 
tries, importers and exporters have not 
been as well versed in international 
banking as their competitors abroad 
but as this obstacle is being gradually 
overcome, our overseas commerce and 
discount market will benefit accord- 
ingly. Great strides have been made: 
in this country, however, during the 
past few years and our merchants are 
beginning to avail themselves more 
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2,125 tenants on a rental basis of $9 
per room. On the scene of that inter- 
esting project acres of ground are lit- 
tered with mountains of brick, laths, 
finished window frames and structural 
steel, all waiting for the rearing of the 
walls. 

Robert Glenn, construction superin- 
tendent for the contracting firm, said 
he had on the big job 125 bricklayers, 
all now receiving $12 a day with no 
overtime charges or bonuses and all 
observing the usual holidays and the 
half holiday Saturdays. He could use 
to advantage double the number of 
bricklayers he now has if he could get 
them. 

“A new gang of fifteen are due to 
start next Monday. We are confident 
this operation will be completed, as 
originally planned, by the spring of 
1924, and that, despite the high cost 


-of both materials and labor, it still 


will be possible to realize the original 
ideal of restricting rental cost to about 
$9 per room.” 


F inancing 


~ freely of the use of the “Acceptance” 


in financing their commercial trans- 
actions. Prime bank and commercial 
bills are finding their way into the 
portfolios of conservative investors— 
both public and private—in an in- 
creasing volume. 

The pamphlet, which can be ob- 
tained from the International Accept- 
ance Bank, Inc., on request, is divi- 
ded into four parts, the first part 
containing a brief sketch of the origin 
and development of the discount mar- 
ket in America, with one chapter 
devoted to the desirability of the 
“Acceptance” as an investment. Part 
two sets forth the different varieties of 
“Acceptance” financing and how they 
can be adapted to the needs of some 
of our important industries. Part 
three touches on the relationship be- 


tween customer and bank from the 


bank’s point of view, and part four is 
devoted to a short statement of the 
facilities offered by the International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc. 





TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS FREE 
According to a memorandum from 


_the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, the American Trade Com- 
missioner stationed at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, reports that the Prager 
Presse, Nerudova ulice 5, Praha III, 
published in the German language by 
the Czechoslovak Government, wishes 
to promote trade relations with for- 
eign countries by publishing free of 
charge all offers of goods of foreign 
manufacture and all foreign inquiries 
for Czecho-Slovak products. 


a 
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Ports Of The Nation—Mobile 


Southern Gulf-edge city has assumed important status as a port 
of exportation, importation and coastwise traffic, clearing its 
cargoes of Birmingham steels to many sections of the old world 


ROADCASTING from a Mobile 

radio station, the announcer 
nightly repeats the phrase: 

“Mobile, Southern Doorway of the 
Continent.” 

Alabama’s most renowned states- 
man, the late Senator John T. Morgan, 
made the prediction that Alabama 
would become the ‘Front Porch of 
the Nation” upon the completion of 
that interoceanic waterway and the 
canalization of the Tombigbee-War- 
rior River system. 

Here, it is seen, Progress has over- 
taken Prophesy. Alabama’s venerable 
Senator dreamed true. 

The port of Mobile has become an 
important outlet for the commerce of 
that vast natural sub-division of this 
continent which lies between the 
mountains of the east and those of 
the west. As a port of exportation, 
importation and coastwise trade its 
strategic advantage is widely recog- 
nized. 

Alabama steel rails, iron pipe, coal 
and other products of the mineral dis- 
trict are loaded into ships at Mobile 
from Warrior River barges and rail- 
road cars for shipment through the 
Panama Canal to the Orient, to South 
America and to our own ports on the 
Pacific in greater volume than the 
most enthusiastic early advocates of 
the waterways could have forseen for 
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By GORDON SMITH 
President, Mobile Chamber of Commerce 


this period. The volume of return 
freight from Pacific ports that enters 
Mobile for distribution throughout 
the Mississippi Valley has furnished 
one of the gratifying surprises of 
interoceanic commerce. 





Gordon Smith 


By reason of the low cost of ma- 
terial and transportation, by way of 
the port of Mobile, the Orient obtains 
Birmingham steel rails and plates at 
greater economy than from any other 
manufacturing center in the world. 
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Waterway, barge line, proximity to 
the Alabama seaport and favorable 
conditions of production prevent the 
transportation cost, on a “Pittsburgh 
plus” base, from absorbing the profits 
on Alabama metal products shipped 
to points on the Pacific via the port 
of Mobile. 

At the time this was written, the 
American steamer Steel Mariner had 
but recently sailed for Kobe, Yoko- 
hama and other points in the Orient 
with 4,000 tons of steel rails from the 
Birmingham district, the British 
steamer Hatamuri was loading 5,600 
tons of steel rails, also for the Orient, 
while the American steamer Knox- 
vile City had just arrived to take 
5,500 tons of steel destined for the 
same part of the world. The Steel 
Marimer and the Knoxville City both 
are United States Steel Corporation 
steamers, and the Hatamuri is under 
charter for that corporation. Reports 
from Birmingham indicate that this 
movement of steel through Mobile will 
continue in increasing volume. 

Australian apple growers required 
acid phosphate for their orchards and 
obtained it through the port of Mobile 
from the Ensley works of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany, where this phosphate is manu- 
factured from open-hearth furnace 
slag. Honolulu recently has received 
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Warrior River barge with coal for export 


large quantities of water pipe from 
the Birmingham district, via the Ala- 
bama seaport and the Panama Canal. 
The Pacific Coast of the United States 
has become one of the largest users 
of soil and water pipe from Anniston, 
Gadsden and Birmingham foundries. 


Current statistics on this commerce 
must be carefully studied to be thor- 
oughly understood. Many of the ves- 
sels loading steel rails and other heavy 
cargo at Mobile proceed to some other 
port on the Gulf for lighter freights 
with which to complete their cargoes. 
All of the cargo a vessel collects, if 
she call at two or more ports, is some- 
times credited to the last port of call. 
Only a careful analysis of final Gov- 
ernment figures will detect this error, 
in some instances. 

Mobile’s foreign trade is increas- 
ing. During the month of February, 
this year, 48 steamers from foreign 
ports arrived at Mobile, their net ton- 
nage being 118,058 tons. During the 
same period 21 coastwise steamers, 
nine schooners, three barges, and two 
square-rigged vessels arrived. The 
total tonnage of vessels arriving for 
the month was 186,479, as shown by 
the report of the State Harbor Com- 
mission, which is the port authority. 
This is a substantial increase over the 
tonnage of arrivals during the previ- 
ous month and over that recorded for 
the same month last year. 

New import business for the port of 
Mobile includes large shipments of 
manganese ore from Rio de Janeiro, 
for the steel plants of the Birmingham 
district. Shortly before the duty on 
manganese was imposed by the latest 
tariff last year, ships owned or chart- 
ered by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, or its subsidiary companies, 
rushed in through Mobile 37,000 tons 
of the ore from Brazil. This was 
handled by the coal and ore handling 


plants completed in July, 1922, by the 
Waterways service, and the Warrior 
barge line it serves, with such economy 
and dispatch that these shipments have 
been resumed. The British steamer 
Koranton arrived March 19 carrying 
9,500 tons of manganese ore consigned 
to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and it was immediately discharged 
onto Warrior barges and the storage 
bins at the coal and ore handling 
plant, whence it will be transported 
by the barge line to Birmingham. 


The ore is taken from the hold of 
the ship by the 4-ton bucket operated 
by the plant and in smaller contain- 
ers operated with ship’s tackle. It is 
handled at a cost of 15 cents per ton, 
as against an expense of $1 per ton 
prior to the installation of the mod- 
ern plant which the government has 
put in for exclusive use in connection 
with its barge line. The storage pile 
has a capacity of 40,000 tons of coal 
or ore, which enables the unloading of 
several ship cargoes and the gradual re- 





moval of the ore, at the convenience 
of the barges. This northward move- 
ment gives the barge line a much- 
needed up-river trade, which is fur- 
ther supplemented by the shipment of 


- general cargo from Mobile to Demopo- 


lis, Birmingham and points distant 
from the river, under joint river and 
rail rates, which are about 20% less 
than all-rail rates between the same 
points. 

Other items of new trade which con- 
tributes to increase the commerce of 
the Alabama seaport include potash, 
nitrate of soda and other fertilizer 
materials. The Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation recently received a cargo 
of 6,000 tons of nitrate of soda 
through this port and it was unloaded 
at the municipal transit sheds without 
charge for wharfage on this particu- 
lar cargo. Four cargoes of potash 
from the mines operated by conces- 
sion of the French Government in 
Alsace-Lorraine also have arrived, and 
soon are to arrive for distribution by 
the farm organization in Alabama and 
adjoining states. The Societe Com- 
merciales des Potasses d’Alsace ships 
this potash from the port of Antwerp. 


New business brought to the port 
through the installation of the govern- 
ment coal and ore handling plant has 
given the people of Mobile and Ala- 
bama an object lesson as to what can 
be accomplished for a seaport by the 
addition of modern terminal facili- 
ties. Systematic and determined ef- 
forts are being made to create at 
Mobile a state-owned plant for the 
economic handling of all classes of 
freight that may be attracted to the 
port by such facilities as adequate 
storage for the accumulation of grain 
in bulk, and sprinkler-protected ship- 
side warehouses for cotton, machinery 
for export and package freights, gener- 
ally. 


To accomplish this, the people of 


Turner Terminals crowded with shipping 
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Alabama voted in November, at the 
time of the latest general election, to 
permit the state to lend its credit to 
the amount of ten million dollars for 
the creation of terminals at the seaport 
to be owned and controlled by the 
state through its harbor commission or 
like governing body. This amendment 
was made necessary by a section of 
an antiquated constitution which pro- 
hibits the state from engaging in 
works of internal improvement or 
lending its credit for such. It was 
given a larger majority than has been 
given to any other of the many amend- 
ments proposed in the effort to patch 
up a constitution designed for another 
and a differently visioned era in Ala- 
bama history. 

Governor William W. Brandon, of 
Alabama, an advocate of seaport im- 
provement by the state, has submitted 
questions that have arisen relative to 
the validity of the amendment and the 
state’s right to issue port securities 
thereunder, to the Supreme Court of 
the state for an advisory opinion, 
which is expected to be rendered some 
time in April. In the meantime, the 
legislative session which convened in 
January has recessed until July and 
the necessary acts to place the port 
amendment into effect will be adopted 
at that time, whether the court’s deci- 
sion is favorable or adverse to the 
port. If the advisory opinion of the 
Supreme Court is unfavorable, the 
proposed amendment, redrawn in con- 
formity to the views of the court, will 
be resubmitted to an electorate already 
thoroughly in accord with this plan for 
the development of Alabama’s com- 
merce. So, in any event, work will 
begin on the state-owned terminals at 
some time this fall or next spring. 

The state harbor commission has 
declared its intention to employ the 
best and most experienced port engi- 
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Todd Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company’s plant 


neers obtainable to make a survey ol 
the port’s needs and to coordinate all 
of the units of the plant with relation 
to rail and barge delivery of all classes 
of freight to shipside or storage. 
Important economies can be effected 
by an arrangement of terminals which 
will permit ships to take heavy and 
light cargo at or near the same berth, 
instead of at different ports or widely 
separated points at the port of Mobile. 

Practically all of the Mobile River 
frontage, within the city limits, west 
of the river, is occupied by wharves, 
transit sheds and warehouses. There 
are several creeks and bayous immedi- 
ately above the city limits that are 
available for harbor improvement. 
The present terminals extend along 
the river front for a distance of ap- 


Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company’s plant 


proximately 15,000 feet, while the east 
bank of the river, Blakeley and Pinto 
Islands, are occupied only by ship re- 
pair plants and, immediately above the 
city, by the government coal and ore 
handling plant and Shipping Board 
fuel oil station. There is no scarcity 
of room here for harbor expansion and 
terminal improvement. 

The city of Mobile early acquired a 
frontage of 1,500 feet at a central 
point on the water front and has im- 
proved it with a steel transit shed 
having a width of 100 feet and cover- 
ing almost the entire area. This shed 
has a concrete floor and is the Mobile 
landing of the Mississippi-Warrior 
barge line, the river packet lines and 
the berthing place for numerous steam- 
ships. It is served with rail connec- 
tions. Below the mouth of the river 
are the municipally owned Arlington 
docks with a berthing space of ap- 
proximately 8,000 feet. This plant, 
with its proposed railroad connections 
and classification yards, was started 
before the World War and was never 
completed for commerce; though it 
furnishes excellent protection for the 
southern end of the waterfront. 

A survey of the port’s facilities 
recently made by the Mobile Chamber 
of Commerce, shows that the total 
berthing space at slips and river front 
wharves is 15,005 feet, not including 
Arlington docks. 

These are operated by the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad, the Southern Rail- 
way, the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, the Gulf Mobile and Northern 
and the Alabama Tennessee and 
Northern Railroads, and by the Tur- 
ner Terminal Company, which has 
three wharves with a total berthing 
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space of 4,800 feet, shipside ware- 
house and sheds with a total covered 
floor area of 165,000 square feet. The 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad operates 
an elevator which handles grain in 
transit with dispatch, but its storage 
capacity is only 225,000 bushels. 
Railroad and privately owned facili- 
ties for handling bunker and cargo 
coal are ample for present needs. In 
addition to the Shipping Board fuel 
oil station, two companies handle fuel 
oil in large quantities and with mod- 
ern equipment. 

For shipbuilding and ship repairs, 
the port of Mobile has few rivals on 
the Gulf or South Atlantic. Its plants 
include the 10,000-ton dry docks of the 
Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company and Todd Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, Inc. The Chick- 
asaw plant of the United States Steel 
Corporation, near Mobile, has built 
many steel steamers and barges but 
is temporarily closed. 


Mobile ranks high as a banana port. 
With the aid of electrically operated 
conveyors, steamers from the tropics 
are unloaded with dispatch and the 
fruit loaded into freight cars for dis- 
tribution throughout the Mississippi 
Valley, and beyond. 

Through barge line rates on export 
grain from St. Louis and Cario to 
Mobile have been published by the 
Mississippi-Warrior barge line man- 
agement. This is the first export rate 
given to Mobile from points on the 
upper Mississippi River. The new 
rate from St. Louis is 4.9 lower than 
the all rail rate, and from Cario, 3.4 
lower than the rail rate. This includes 
all classes of grain and grain products 
in carload lots and places Mobile on a 
parity with New Orleans for this class 
of freight by water. At present it 
will only be actually applied on barge 
load lots, because of the scarcity of 
equipment suitable for both river and 
Mississippi sound transportation pur- 
poses. Domestic rates from the rail- 
road crossings on the Mississippi 
River to Mobile via the barge line 
have been in effect for several 
months. Mobile is nearer by actual 
mileage than any other Gulf port to 
Memphis, Cario, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and to all Ohio River crossings. Hav- 
ing trunk lines to these points, Mobile 


can assure delivery at the seaboard as 
quickly as any river port and, now 
that the barge line rate is published, 
no other gulf port can claim advantage 
in rates. Physical conditions prevail- 
ing at Mobile permit the handling 
here of all import and export traffic 
on an equality with all competing 
points. As a package port, Mobile 
has no superiors and but few equals. 
The waterfront labor situation is par- 
ticularly favorable to this. 

Steamship lines make regular sail- 
ings from Mobile to Cuba, British, 
Dutch and French West Indies, Haitt, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, San Domingo, 
Argentine, Colombia, Dutch Guiana, 


Trinidad, Uruguay, Venezuela, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Honduras, British Hon- 
duras, Gutaemala; United Kingdom 
ports, including Aberdeen, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Greenock, Liverpool, Lon- 
don, .Manchester, Newcastle, and 
Southhampton; France, Belgium, 
Germany, Holland, Potrugal, Spain, 
Japan, British Columbia and Alaska. 
Five different lines make regular sail-« 
ings to United States ports on the 
Pacific, four to the Orient, six to the 
United Kingdom and one to New 
York. The Aluminum Line, to the 
West Indies, recently has been added 
to the list, making five steamer lines 
from Mobile to the Islands. 


Universal Gas Mask 


Development of a “Universal Gas 
Mask” which is considered to have 
the widest application of any gas mask 
thus far devised, and which fills every 
demand that may reasonably be made 
on a gas mask, is announced by the 
Department of the Interior as the 
result of experimental work per- 
formed by the Bureau of Mines at its 
Pittsburgh, Pa., station. The Depart- 
ment also announces the development 
of a “Fireman’s canister’ which is 
similar to the “Universal canister,” 
but is smaller and lighter, thus making 
it more convenient for the use of 
city firemen. By the use of these types 
of gas masks, workers in many metal- 
lurgical and chemical plants may en- 
counter a variety of gases and city 
firemen may meet almost any type or 
gas or vapor, and do work that they 
could not do otherwise except at the 
risk of death or serious disability. 

The army gas mask as developed 
during the war gave protection against 
all the poisonous gases, vapors, and 
smoke encountered on the field of 
battle. But when, after the war, army- 


type gas masks were advocated for: 


use in metallurgical, chemical, and 
other industries where noxious gases 
or fumes occur, the Bureau of Mines 
immediately pointed out that the 
masks give no protection against 
ammonia gas used in refrigerating 
plants, or against carbon monoxide, a 
constituent of blast-furnace gas, pro- 


ducer gas, water gas, and coal gas. 


Carbon monoxide is formed by the 
incomplete combustion of carbona- 
ceous matter and is a constituent of the 
gases from certain explosives. Re- 
cently, special gas masks having canis- 
ters containing absorbents designed for 
protection against ammonia or from 


‘carbon monoxide have been developed, 


but these afford little or no protection 
against other gases. 
- To combine efficiently in one canis- 
ter the absorbents for all noxious 
gases is difficult because the absorbents 
for certain gases are best when moist, 
whereas an absorbent or catalyst for 
carbon monoxide can be used only 
when perfectly dry. Hence it becomes 
necessary to use dry absorbents for 
the other gases. 
After an extended series of experi- 
ments by the Bureau of Mines the 
“Universal” gas mask was developed. 
The canister contains granular absorb- 
ents, consisting of activated charcoal, 
for removing organic vapors; a filter 
of cotton wool for removing smokes, 
dusts, and mists; caustic soda fused on 
pumice stone for removing acid gases; 
another cotton-wool filter; fused cal- 
cium chloride for extracting water 
vapor that inhibits action of the next 
absorbent; “hopcalite,” a mixture of 
oxides of manganese and copper with 
sometimes silver and cobalt that de- 
stroys carbon monoxide; and finally 


silica gel for absorbing ammonia. 


A CONVENTION WITH A DISTINCTION 


The membership of the National Association of Manufacturers is composed of manu- 


facturers alone. 


The association is representative of the nation’s industry. 


Its convention 


is in the nature of an industrial parliament, presenting and considering those things which 
interest the manufacturer. That is why you, as a manufacturer, should attend the conven- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 14,15 and 16. | 
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_ Seapower And National Prosperity 


The nation must have an ample merchant marine and navy capable 
of guaranteeing peace and protection to its citizens in extending 
its commercial outposts into every possible part of the world 


NEW America has come to pass. 

It is a fact, increasingly recog- 

nized by all intelligent citizens 
of this country, that the margin of 
their prosperity is coming to be more 
and more measured by the volume of 
their foreign trade. Our country has 
passed the development stage. Our 
frontiers are now the oceans. We have 
become a creditor nation. We have 
bred and otherwise acquired one hun- 
dred and ten millions of people. We 
have created enormous manufactur- 
ing and agricultural facilities. If our 
people are to maintain their present 
splendid standard of living—if they 
are to continue to be fed and clothed 
and housed better than any other peo- 
ple in the world—they must secure 
outlets abroad for free and profitable 
disposal of the surplus products of 
their farms and factories. 

There are many countries and locali- 
ties in the world that will be progres- 
sively capable of absorbing vast quan- 
tities of our surplus products. China, 
the Near East, Central Asia, Africa, 
South and Central America immedi- 
ately occur to the mind. 

In all these places except those in 
the Americas the peoples inhabiting 
them have not full sovereignty. There 
are spheres of influence and conces- 
sions. Practically speaking, there is 
not equal opportunity for all for trade 
and commerce. In the Americas there 
is equal opportunity. This is because 
the United States, rigidly adhering to 
the Monroe Doctrine, has effectually 
prevented the domination or exploita- 
tion of any American country by out- 
side powers and at the same time has 
refrained from dominating or exploit- 
ing these countries for her own advan- 
tage. 

The United States has for three- 
quarters of a century endeavored to 
extend the principle of the Open Door 
and equal trade opportunities for all, 
to include China and other undeveloped 
or semi-developed localities. We are 
attempting to apply it to Turkey and 
the Near East. We have not been 
overly successful, and yet if we could 
get the principle accepted by world 
opinion, it would be a most tremen- 
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dous forward step toward permanent 
world peace and stability. 

The recorded history of the world 
from the earliest times right down to 
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the present, presents a uniform record 
of nations engaging in bloody war to 
secure advantages in foreign trade. 
They have fought for concessions, for 
spheres of influence, for the right to 
solely exploit or to dominate or to 
annex. 

A nation like Great Britain or 
France, or Japan, that needed to se- 
cure additional markets for surplus 
products, has inevitably been forced to 
resort to force to get them. 

The United States abhors acquiring 
wealth by such methods, even though 
they have been considered perfectly 
legitimate for a great many hundred 
years. We don’t intend to seek wealth 
by the sword. We are willing to pay 
for our prosperity with the sweat of 
our brows and the labor of our hands 
and brains, and not with the groans 
of subject peoples. 

What is the alternative? 
bound to establish our foreign trade— 
sooner or later the energy and genius 
of our young men will insure that—and 
yet we don’t want to achieve it with 
the sword. 

The logical, the simple alternative 


We are - 


is the firm prosecution and insistence 
on our right to trade freely and with- 
out unjust discriminations wherever 
we will, so long as we obey the laws 
of the lands concerned. In addition, 
and of essential importance, we must 
back that principle up with Seapower. 

Seapower in itself is not aggressive. 
Coupled with great and imposing land 
armaments, such as were possessed by 
the late German Empire, it is a sign 
of aggression and could rightfully be 
viewed with alarm by other nations. 
Our small army and our clear record 
of 150 years since the Declaration of 
Independence is proof positive of our 
pacific intentions toward the rest of 
the world. 

We don’t need a great and imposing 
Seapower to achieve our ends. We 
don’t need an overwhelming force of 
ships of war capable of crushing the 
other Navies of the world. We do 
need a healthy, vigorous Merchant 
Marine capable of providing bottoms 
for at least half our trade and backed 
up by an efficient Navy, equal in force 
to any other in the world. 

We have more latent power than 
any other nation in the world. Weare 
for the present the richest nation in 
the world. If our latent power is to 
react to our advantage, there must 
be some outward and visible sign of 
it. Everything worth having in this 
world must be paid for. 

No business man who expects to suc- 
ceed would put his affairs in the hands 
of his principal competitors and ex- 
pect them to administer them to his 
advantage and not to their own. Yet 
that is precisely the situation in which 
many of our citizens seem to want to 
place this country. They are against 
measures calculated to produce a Mer- 
chant Marine, though it would seem 
fairly apparent that if we depend on 
our principal trade competitors to pro- 
vide the ocean carriage for our goods, 
there will come a day when those com- 
petitors will use their control of this 
prime necessity to advance their in- 
terest at the expense of our own. 

There are many people who want 
to reduce the Navy to the point of im- 
potency, forgetting that an impotent 
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United States must be fair game to 
any other nation possessed of the re- 
quisite force to dare to take advan- 
tage of her. China, with 450,000,000 
of people, is prostrate in the dust be- 
cause she has not had either the ability 
or the will to secure the necessary de- 
gree of respect for her rights and in- 
terests by her neighbors in the world. 

We don’t require a Navy because we 
expect to use it against Great Britain 
or Japan or France or Italy, or any 
other nation in the world. We do need 
a Navy as an outward and visible sign 
to the rest of the world that we are 
prepared and ready to sturdily and 
fearlessly support our just rights and 
the just rights of the least of our 
citizens whenever and wherever they 
may be jeopardized. 

“When a strong man armed keepeth 
his palace, his goods are in peace. 

“But when a stronger than he shall 
come upon him, and overcome him, he 
taketh from his all his armour where- 
in he trusted, and divideth his spoils.” 

Jesus Christ spoke the words quoted 
above, as reported by St. Luke, nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago. The 
philosophy they express is strictly ap- 
plicable to the needs of the United 
States to-day. 

A sturdy, self-reliant United States, 
adequately armed to support justice 
and right, need have no fears for its 
future security and prosperity. 

A weak, slothful United States, im- 
potent to either defend its borders 
or advance the lawful interests of its 
citizens, need have every fear for the 
future. 

The one inevitably would prove an 
unsurpassed force for preserving the 
peace and stability of the world. The 
other would inevitably jeopardize that 
peace and stability. Great wealth that 
is defenseless, always is provocative 
of attack, whether it be possessed by 
a nation or an individual. We have 
countless examples to prove that state- 
ment both in the history of nations 
and the history of individuals. It must 
never be forgotten that history always 
repeats itself. 


What is the present status of Amer- 
ican Seapower? 

Before answering, it is necessary to 
define what is meant by the Seapower 
of a nation. 


Seapower is composed of: 

1. The Merchant Marine. 

2. The Navy. 

3. Naval and Commercial Bases. 

The British Merchant Marine ‘is 
incomparably superior to any other in 
the world. 

Great Britain has three times as 
many merchant ships suitable to con- 
version to Naval use in time of war 
as has the United States. 

Great Britain habitually employs at 


sea over four times as many seamen 
and engineers as does the United 
States. Her maximum possible naval 
reserve of trained seamen and engi- 
neers is therefore 400 per cent in ex- 
cess of the United States. 

On paper the United States Mer- 
chant Marine is greatly superior to 
that of Japan. Actually we are on 
terms of substantial equality with 
Japan. They have a vigorous, healthy, 
growing Marine, constantly expanding, 
that earns dividends. We have a Ma- 
rine largely composed of worn-out 
German ships or ships hastily con- 
structed during war time. Two-thirds 
of our ships are tied up, rotting, and 
a good proportion of the remainder 
are not earning dividends. The Japa- 
nese, considering tonnage in active 
commercial operation, are for the pres- 
ent substantially our equal in ships 
suitable for conversion to Naval use, 
and in trained seamen and engineers 
who habitually follow the sea. In a 
few years they will inevitably become 
superior to us unless we promptly 
initiate and energetically carry out 
measures that will enable United States 
merchant vessels to compete on at 
least equal terms with those of Great 
Britain and Japan, which is emphatic- 
ally not the case at present. 

When we come to examine Naval 
strength we find again Great Britain 
decisively in the lead. 

Summarizing briefly: 

1. The British capital ships have 
been rebuilt and modernized in accord- 
ance with lessons learned during the 
war. As a fleet, they decisively out- 
class the United States. 

2. Britain is decisively superior in 
airplane carriers built. 

3. Britain is decisively superior in 
light cruisers. 

4. The United States has about 100 
more first line destroyers. To offset 
this, the British have about twenty- 
five destroyer leaders (super-destroy- 
ers) to our none, and two-thirds of the 
United States destroyers are entirely 
out of commission due to lack of per- 
sonnel to maintain them in commis- 
sion. It takes longer to adequately 
train a destroyer’s crew than to build 
the vessel. The delicate, high-pressure 
machinery of these vessels deteriorates 
very fast when the ships are laid up 
with no crews on board. 

5. The United States has a paper 
superiority in submarines, though 
many of our boats are small and their 


.design dates back to pre-war days. 


Weare relatively very deficient in large 
ocean-going submarines and in mine- 
laying submarines. 

6. In Naval Aviation the British 
are tremendously superior. 

7. The British maintain at least 


tection of battleships. 


“nese are markedly superior. 


20,000 more officers and men in the 
Royal Navy, the colonial Navy, the 
Royal Indian Marine, and that portion 
of the Royal air force available prim- 
arily for Naval uses than does the 
United States. 

8. Britain’s Naval Reserve is al- 
most entirely composed of officers and 
men who habitually follow the sea 
as a means of livelihood. In the 
United States the reverse is the rule. 
The great bulk of our Naval Reservists. 
do not follow the sea as a profession. 

Now let us examine the naval situa- 
tion of the United States as compared 
to Japan: 

1. The Japanese have ten capital 
ships, two of which are armed with 
sixteen-inch guns, and eight with four- 
teen-inch guns. The United States 
has eighteen capital ships, three of 


-which will be armed with sixteen-inch 


guns, eleven with fourteen-inch guns, 
and four with twelve-inch guns. Our 
four old ships, armed with twelve-inch 
guns, are not fit to lie in the first line. 
Four of the Japanese ships are battle 
cruisers, very much faster than any 
of ours, but lacking the armor pro- 
The Japanese 
fleet speed is superior to the United 
States fleet. 


_ 2. The Japanese have built or are 
building double the number of modern 
cruisers that this country has. United 
States, ten (10); Japan, twenty-five 
(25). 

3. The Japanese are markedly in- 
ferior in first-line destroyers to the 
United States. Their building pro- 
gram is correcting the present dispar- 
ity, and, as pointed out before, two- 
thirds of our destroyers are laid up 
out of commission, and subject to the 
deterioriation such a condition inevit- 
ably involves. United States (281) ; 
Japan (92). 

4. Japan and the United States are’ 
approximately equal in airplane car- 
riers in commission, each nation hav- 
ing one second line carrier. 

5. The Japanese are inferior in 
numbers of first line submarines under 
1,000 tons. United States (94); 
Japan (50). 

In large modern submarines capa- 
ble of operating for long periods at 
great distance from a base, the Japa- 
I United 
States (6); Japan (25). 

Total First Line Submarines: 

United States (100). 
Japan (75). 

6. In Aviation little definite infor- 
mation is available of the Japanese 
program. We do know a great effort 
is being made. Millions of dollars of 
equipment is being purchased abroad 
and a large corps of British, French 
and German instructors employed. 
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7. The Japanese maintain a very 
large regular Naval personnel com- 


pared to the United States. The fig- 
ures are: 
Enlisted 
Officers Men 
United States. 7,707 86,000 
Majeaees. .. 7,705 65,469 


To put our Navy on a personnel 
ratio of 5-3 with Japan would require 
an increase of: 


Enlisted 
Officers Men 
5,138 23,000 


8. The Japanese Naval Reserve is 
composed largely of men who are 
habitually engaged in seafaring pur- 
suits. The United States Naval Re- 
serve, as stated before, is composed 
largely of men employed primarily in 
shore pursuits. At present it is largely 
in a state of suspended animation, due 
to lack of appropriations to maintain 
it. 

When we come to Naval and Com- 
mercial Bases, Britain still leads with 
no second. Her system of strategical- 
ly placed, magnificently fortified strong 
places scattered all over the world 
is admirably designed to support and 
sectirre her commercial activities. 

The United States has nothing to 
compare with Britain. We do own 
Hawaii, Wake Island, Guam and the 
Philippines, which, if properly devel- 
oped, would have been of inestimable 
importance in securing our future 
trade with China and the Far East; 
particularly as Manila is potentially 
one of the best distributing points in 
the East. 

The Naval Treaty negotiated at the 
Washington Conference prevents our 
adding to the present rudimentary 
fortifications and base facilities of 
Guam and the Philippines. This provi- 
sion effectively prevents our securing 
our property in these places and our 
trade with China, Siberia, etc., by 
means other than moral suasion. It 
will have a profoundly depressing and 
retarding effect on the future develop- 
ment of the Philippines and, more im- 
portant still, on the future development 
of our Far Eastern Trade. Hard- 
headed business men will be loath to 
embark large sums in enterprises in 
which their Government cannot back 
them up, should their rights be unjustly 
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jeopardized. This clause in the Naval 
Treaty is unsound, unwise and should 
not have been included in the treaty. 

Consideration of the above compari- 
son of our Seapower with that of 
Great Britain and Japan indicates that 
the United States is a second-class 
Seapower, and moreover, a second- 
class Seapower that more nearly ap- 
proaches the third-class Seapower, 
Japan, than it does to the first-class 
Seapower, Great Britain, 

So long as we remain a second-class 
Seapower, we remain a second-class 
Commercial Power. 


We can never develop a foreign 
trade second to none other unless we 
secure that foreign trade with a Mer- 
chant Marine and a Navy second to 
none other. 


We can never insure ourselves from 
violent dislocations of our economic 
fabric caused by wars in the world, 
even though they may not directly 
concern us, unless the outward and 
visible sign of our Seapower is so 
sturdy and secure that no conceivable 
belligerent or set of belligerents dare 
incur our displeasure by trifling with 
or jeopardizing the just rights and in- 
terests of our people. 

Remember that Seapower is not ag- 
gressive and is primarily defensive. 

It may be asked, what will it cost 
to become a first-class Seapower? Are 


we not already groaning under a 
crushing load of taxes to maintain the 
Seapower we have? 


The crushing burden of taxation, 
when closely examined, is a good 
deal less than many people suppose. 
Last year the average citizen of this 
country paid in taxes for the support 
of his town or city, county, state and 
of the general government a total of 
$91.60. Of this amount 3 per cent or 
$2.76, went to support his Navy. This 
is the crushing burden of taxation citi- 
zens are asked to bear on account of 
the Navy. 


Another dollar per capita per year, 
wisely expended, would in from seven 
to ten years put us far on the road 
to a Seapower the equal of any other 
in the world. 


Undeniably it is a great deal of 
money—about a billion of dollars 
spread over ten years—but it will be 
the best and most profitable invest- 
ment this country or any other country 
ever made. Our citizens in the factory 
or on the farm will get it back in in- 
creased and secure prosperity an hun- 
dred fold. 


If we don’t spend it, the Republic 
won’t fall in ruins—but there will be 
real and pressing demands from our 
people to explain their waning for- 
tunes. 


Increase In Automobiles 


During March, 346,383 motor cars 
and motor trucks were manufactured. 
This is the largest month’s production 
in the history of the business, as it 
exceeds by 57,000 the record of 280,- 
OII made in June, 1922. 

Reports of shipments made to the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce also showed that the pro- 
duction for the first three months of 
this year, reaching 867,628, is more 
than double the same period in 1922. 

This confirms the belief that 1923 
will be a three million year. It is not 
expected, however, that production 
will go ahead as rapidly during the re- 
mainder of the year. It is believed 


that 3,000,000 is an outside figure for 
the 1923 output and this will depend 
on favorable conditions of the ma- 
terials market. 

Production facilities for the manu- 
facture of closed bodies are inadequate 
to the demand and this is likely to 
prove a limiting factor. 

The extraordinary sales of cars in 
the spring is expected to have its modi- 
fying influences toward a quieter con- 
dition after the first half of the year, 
although the popularity of closed cars 
has tended to stabilize the market for 
motor vehicles, creating an all-year 
demand. Closed car sales are averag- 
ing about fifty per cent of total. 


YOUR BANQUET SEATS EARLY 


of the National Association of Manufacturers will be on Wed- 


nesday evening, May 16. Seats at tables are being assigned in the order in which the 
The best locations are going to those who make their reserva- 


reservations are received. 
tions earliest. 
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Electricity And The Coal Supply 


Industrial and public requirements of modern power systems for 
continuity of service, for business, health and safety demand at 
all times that sufficient and suitable fuel must be available 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By JOHN W. LIEB 


Vice-President New York Edison Company and Chairman, Joint Fuel Commission, Three National Utility Associations 


N order to fully understand the 
way is which the electrical indus- 
tries have been affected by condi- 

tions in the coal industry it is neces- 
sary to review the position and im- 
portance of the utilities in the life of 
the nation and to show their intimate 
dependence upon an adequate, suita- 
ble and reliable coal supply. 

As the electric and gas utilities have 
many similar coal problems and on 
account of their close inter-relation- 
ships, this presentation would be 
incomplete without some reference 
also to the relations of the gas indus- 
try to the coal problem of the nation. 

At present nearly one-third of our 
industries are supplied by central 
electric power stations. The total 
number of consumers for lighting and 
power exceed 10,000,000 for 1922. 
Gas was supplied in 192I to over 
9,000,000 consumers. Street railways 
in 1922 carried over 15 billions of 
passengers. 

Significant Utility Statistics 

Capital Invested: 
Electric Light and 
POWErIOe2s0,, 

Electric Street Rail- 

ways, IQI7 

Gas Industry, 1922 
Number of Employes: 

Electric Light and 


$5, 100,000,000 


5,699,000,000 
4,000,000,000 


opera ja,’ 


Power} (1922" 150,000 
Electric Railways, 

IQL7. 23/44 Vee 294,826 
Gas Companies, 


1921 73,000 

The magnitude of the utilities may 
be realized by comparing their 15 bil- 
lion dollars of capitalization, with the 
valuation of all of the (Class One) 
railroads of the United States, esti- 
mated at approximately 20 billions of 
dollars. 

The Department of Commerce has 
recently announced that according to 
reports made to the Bureau of the 
Census, the value of manufactured 
products of establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus, and supplies amounted 
in 1921 to $833,936,000 and in addi- 
tion, electrical products to the value of 
over $49,000,000 were in 1921 reported 
to the census by establishments classi- 
fied in other industries. Some recent 
figures compiled by those engaged in 


merchandising these various products 
would indicate that the retail value of 
the sales of electrical merchandise 
equipment appliances and_ supplies, 





John W. Lieb 


with labor charges, reached in 1922 the 
enormous total of nearly one and 
three-quarter billions of dollars. 
These electrical manufacturing indus- 
tries gave employment to over 187,000 
wage earners. 

The essential importance of the 
utilities to the public welfare is also 
indicated by the importance and vari- 
ety of useful service they render: 
Electric and gas lights are essential to 
the policing of our great cities. Fire 
protection, water supply, telegraph 
and telephone service and_ vertical 
transportation are all largely depend- 
ent for their operation on central 
station service. The industrial uses 
to which electricity is now put are 


legion, while those of gas alone have - 


multiplied to cover over I,200 opera- 
tions. 

The utilities through their economi- 
cal operation and low cost of energy 
are making possible the supply of 
greater and greater amounts of 
power for industrial workers, and 
paralleling this increase, workmen are 
able to produce a greater value per 
worker through increased output. 

Though the output per workman is 
undoubtedly influenced by many fac- 


‘available. 


tors this increase in the application of 
mechanical power as a substitute for 
manual labor is undoubtedly a cause 
of the rapidly increasing wealth of 
the country and the emancipation of 
workers from drudgery and heavy 
labor. Largely through supply of 
adequate power deftly applied by 


~ American genius will this country in 


the coming years be able to hold her 


leading place in the markets of the 


world and still maintain for its work- 
ers the high plane of American living 
conditions. 

The United States outstrips the 
world in the total consumption of 


_ electrical energy—using about half of 


all the power produced and she far 

exceeds her principal competitors as 

seen by the following figures: 
Kilowatts Consumed per Capita 


United, States) J....52 yy nee 472 
United Kingdom and Ireland.. 163 
FranCe . 5). «dle bictsigts «atte sana 147 
Germany’. nae. Dole eee SWEAT 
Ttaly 0... acs’. Alster siete ae 85 


The services of the utilities have 
become so essential to our industrial 
and civic life that should the gas and 
electric plants of a great city fail to 
function, an inconceivable catastrophe 
would result. The public requires that 
the utilities maintain the continuity of 


‘ service as a necessity to its health, 


safety and comfort and demands that 
the utilities keep in constant readiness 
the equipment and facilities to carry 
whatever load may be forced upon 
them, no matter how high or unex- 
pected the demand or how adverse the 
circumstances. In order to do this it 
is evident that there must be available 
at all times adequate quantities of 
suitable fuel. During the past few 
years adequate supplies of coal of this 
character have not at all times been 
The public utility, gas or 
electric, must function, and coal is the 
raw material upon which its service 
usually depends. For the public good 
it should, therefore, be placed beyond 
any danger of failure to obtain ade- 
quate quantities of proper fuel. 
During the past few years, the gas 
and electric utilities have had great 
diculty in securing coal of the proper 
quality and in the amounts needed. 
The supply was unreliable, the princi- 
pal causes being strikes, car short- 
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In newspapers all over the country 
we are telling the consuming public — 


That each of the 35,000 articles made 


of Brass is imitated in corrodible sub- 
stitutes — 

Plated or dipped, these imitations rust, 
have to be replaced, and are never worth 
their purchase price. 









Brass Is Best i 


Brass has 35,000 q 


uses —_. 
es 35,00 


ifferen 
(ations, 0 img 


=] 
a 


e 
fr Im ; ° 
Us, itatio 
| ee Ae NS rig 


Manufacturers agree FR Scie engi 
BRASS gives best value 4 es = 





Beware o : 
e ass 
Consensus is that the customer’s best food. Itisshee 
- “ Solid B - 
dollar’s worth is the order filled in Brass. | Solid Brass, 1S best, 
LE Bras 7 
a. ‘ f sig cheaper oar 
Up to a certain size, manufacturers [Rts eens 
° ” Write for 200Klee, 
agree that it is more profitable to ; mare that Lave Hard 
i O 
machine Brass. ( REE AE! AssoBRASS 
. . . ° e 25 Broa: Way ‘ ON 
Opinions differ as to just when Brass is eB 4 
Martha” 


less profitable to work than steel — but 
all agree that for easy, speedy and low 
cost production Brass takes first rank. 


* * * * 


Standardize on Brass. It will enable you 
to cut down manufacturing costs and 
give your trade a bigger dollar’s worth. PON reghestine 
will gladly send a 

copy of our newest 


eter DRG | fotere rhe tlle 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION vantage of working 


25 Broadway - New York and selling products of 
: the Brass Rod. 
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ages and failures of transportation, 
due to congestion of equipment, re- 
sulting embargoes, etc. The difficul- 
ties of maintaining constant service 
and the high coal costs thrown on 
the utilities were so great that a re- 
view of the situation of the coal in- 
dustry seems desirable at this point. 


Unless otherwise specified bitumin- 
ous coal is referred to the problems 
affecting anthracite coal though at 
present critically acute, concern 
directly the service of only a small 
number of utilities. 


The electric utilities used in 1922, 
34,000,000 tons of anthracite and 
bituminous coal. 


Of the 31.6% consumed for all 
industrial uses, isolated power plants 
consume about two-thirds, or about 
20% of the total coal mined. Com- 
paring this consumption with that of 
the utilities, amounting to only 5.7% 
of the total, indicates the high fuel 
economy of the utilities when the rela- 
tive outputs of electrical energy are 
compared; data collected in an ex- 
haustive study covering a number of 
states, demonstrated that the electri- 
cal utilities generated annually more 
energy than the aggregate produced 
by isolated industrial plants. 


A vast change has occurred since 
IQIO in the mining industry by an ex- 
cessively rapid development of mine 
operation as shown below: 


Growth in Number of Mines 
Number Tons of Coal 
of Mines Produced 

Producing — inldi- 

vidual mines in 

operation, I910 5,818 416,000,000 
Producing indi- 

vidual mines in 

operation, 1918 11,038 580,000,000 
Producing  indi- 

vidual mines in 

operation, 192014,766 569,000,000 

Inc. 154% Inc. 37% 

This increase of 154% in the num- 
ber of mines in operation in 1920 com- 
pared with 1910 represents an increase 
in annual capacity to over eight hun- 
dred million tons, while the actual de- 
mand reaches only from five to six 
hundred million. This great excess 
development of new mines as com- 
pared with output has seriously inter- 
fered with healthy conditions in the 
coal business. The resultant irregular- 
ity of production has been great. The 
average annual output per mine de- 
creased from 71,550 tons in IQIO to 
38,512 tons in 1920. This would of 
course involve a serious increase in 
overhead cost per ton for much of the 
coal produced. Under any conditions, 
the irregularly employed men of the 
coal regions, plus the extra expense of 
non-steady production at the mines is 
reflected in the excessive prices of 
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coal, which have to be borne by the 
ultimate consumer. 

To these undesirable conditions must 
be added the even more serious injur- 
ies which have resulted from both 
mine and railroad strikes during the 
past few years. As it is well known, 
these great disturbances in the coal 
industry have caused prices to fluctu- 
ate enormuosly. The following figures 
give the .average prices at the mines 
for 1920, 1921, and 1922, and also the 
average prices during the high and 
low months of each of those years. 

Fluctuation of Average Monthly 

Bituminous Mine Coal Prices 





Average Cost Per- 
atthe Mine centage. 

Thevyear/ 1013. $t.2a 100% avg. 
1920 

High—August . 9.51 773 

PA VETACED Ost 5.64 458 
Low—January . 2.57 209 

1921 

High—January 3.26 265 
Average was. o. 2.56 208 
Low—December 2.26 184 

1922 

High—August.. 5.92 481 
Averages: &... 3.63 205 
Low—March .. 2.12 172 


These figures do not represent maxi- 
mum and minimum daily swings to 
the highest and lowest points, but 
by comparison with 1921 show 
the effects of the two years 1920 
and 1922 when serious. disturb- 
ances occurred—effects which caused 
losses of millions of dollars to con- 
sumers. We have not yet recovered 
from the results of the last disturb- 
ances and are still paying abnormally 
high prices, as has been the case since 
early in the summer of 1922. 

The annual coal bills paid by the 
public of the United States are signifi- 
cant. 


Consumption Estimated Price 


tons 
1913... 478,000,000 $565,000,000 
1920 ... 567,000,000 —_1,200,000,000 
Excess paid in 1920 over 
TOLAa > > > 6:6 > «scene 528,000,000 
Increase. ....5s0em 128% 


While the pre-war rate for bitumi- 
nous coal at the mines was as low as 
$1.25 and $1.50 a ton, during the period 
of maximum scarcity, it was necessary 
for some utilities in order to keep 
their plants in operation to supple- 
ment the utterly inadequate deliver- 
ies made under their regular yearly 
contracts to go into the “spot” market 
and pick up odd lots of coal for which 
they paid as high as $14 and $15 a 
ton. 

The utilities are in a sense, agents 
of the public, and must not only pro- 
vide continuous service, but they hold 
a distinct responsibility to maintain 
that service at most economical rates. 


They are, however, peculiarly vulner- 
able to the injuries which result from 
coal crises. First, because they are 
strictly controlled by the regulatory 
authorities as to the rates they may 
receive for their products, and second 
because coal constitutes the absolutely 
essential and most costly raw material 
necessary in their processes of manu- 
facture. 


Quite uniformly over the United 
States, public utilities are regulated 
by Public Service Commissions set up 
by the several states. They are, there- 
fore, except in a few instances, unable 
to readily adjust their charges to the 
cost of coal, and thus are at a dis- 
advantage when competing for coal 
with industrial consumers. 

The experience of the utilities has 


_proven beyond question, that coal con- 


tracts are, as a rule, of little value in 
providing coal during times of ex- 
treme emergency unless protected by 
priority orders issued and policed 
under government authority. 

One of the serious difficulties has 
been due to the fact that when there 
is a shortage of coal or of coal cars, 


~the supply the utilities receive on their 


annual contracts is usually pro-rated 
proportionately with other consum- 
ers, some of whom may be only “spot” 
purchasers. 

During periods of stress, coal is 
usually difficult to obtain; heat value, 
ash content, volatile constituent and 
delivery clauses in contracts are not 
accepted by operators—they can ordi- 
narily sell their coal at these times 
without the restrictions imposed by 
such clauses—and changes in the atti- 
tude of mine workers and railroad 
conditions, have often made it im- 
practicable for them to accept reason- 
able specifications. 


The result of all this has been that 
“spot” coal purchased to cover con- 
tract shortages resulting from these 
conditions has been ‘exhorbitantly 
high in price and most unsatisfactory 
in quality. 

It would seem to be practicable and 
altogether reasonable that consumers 
of coal engaged in rendering a serv- 
ice affecting a vital public interest 
and making annual contracts covering 
their requirements should receive 


- preferential treatment in deliveries in 


times of coal shortage by placing 
them in a class by themselves, not re- 
quiring them to share in reduced de- 
liveries with unessential industries, 
and who may make their purchases 
only as the opportunity affords. 


To the electric utilities the question 
of quality of coal is a particularly 
serious one. In large electric power 
plants the kind of fuel which is use- 
able is dependent in large measure 
upon the design of boilers, stokers, 
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ash handling equipment, etc. Utility 
plants are designed and located with 
a view to obtaining the right quality 
as well as an adequate quantity of 
fuel, and when the coal is not of the 
character for which the plant was 
specifically designed serious difficul- 
ties result in the form of deteriorated 
equipment, reduced output, or possi- 
bly even complete shutdown. 

It is important to obtain coal com- 
plying with a specific analysis from 
another point of view—the availa- 
bility of coal for shortage. Some 
coals, while they may be satisfactory 
in other respects, are unavailable for 
storage in considerable piles, such as 
becomes necessary where large quan- 
tities are involved, owing to the 
danger of spontaneous combustion. 
When we have been compelled to ac 
cept unsuitable coals we have fre- 
quently had two or three fires going 
in our coal piles, necessitating a 
rehandling and restacking of the coal 
with a serious loss due to coking. 
Owing to the high temperatures at- 
tained it is also difficult to transfer 
such coal into barges, the bottoms 
often burning through, resulting in a 
complete loss of the coal as well as 
the barge. Coal which is liable to 
spontaneous combustion also causes 
serious difficulties when deposited in 
the relay bunkers of the power house 


2124 VINE STREET 
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situated immediately above the boilers 
in the very center of the power houses 
where a fire is most difficult to handle. 

The President’s Fact Finding Com- 
mission has been conducting extensive 
inquiries to get at the facts underlying 
the difficulties of the coal situation. 
Their problem is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult and complex one, involving as it 
does, both the coal industry and the 
transportation facilities in both of 
which labor problems are most acute. 
The committee is made up of men of 
the very highest type and construct- 
ive recommendations will no doubt be 
forthcoming as a result of their search- 
ing investigations. 

Various remedies have already been 
suggested for stabilizing the coal 
business, though as yet the Commis- 
sion has not been convinced that a 
proper solution has been proposed. 

One important group of those 
interested, advocate in essence, that 
the situation be allowed to work itself 
out without external governmental or 
other interference. They claim that 
the recent difficulties are an after- 
math resulting from extreme war 
conditions, and that these will rectify 
themselves with time. The second 
suggestion is that the government 
itself purchase and operate the mines. 
This plan, though vigorously and con- 
tinuously promoted by a group of the 


Get This New 


more radically inclined has been quite 
universally condemned by the public 
on the ground that government owner- 
ship and operation has not proven 
either efficient or economical and ex- 
perience with the railroads under 
government management has not been 
such as to encourage further experi- 
mentation in that direction. 

It is more or less self-evident that 
under government operation at least 
a large proportion of the mine offi- 
cials, and probably workmen, would 
hold their positions not primarily upon 
merit, but in many cases also because 
of their individual political affiliations 
and influences. 

It has usually been found that the 
public is better served and better 
protected under the operation of the 
natural laws of business than through 
governmental interference and politi- 
cal control. 

Of the methods for ameliorating 
fluctuating conditions in the coal in- 
dustry, the provision of storage facili- 
ties seems to offer exceptional ad- 
vantages. 

The utilities for self-protection early 
inaugurated the policy of maintaining 
generous reserves by storage of coal 
at their plants. Indeed, they have 
been a leader in this regard, and 
through wise buying and handling of 
these storages have proven to be a 
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helpful stabilizer to the coal industry. 
The large amounts of coal they put 
in storage prior to the beginning of the 
great coal strike on April Ist, 1922, 
was a material element in saving the 
country from a catastrophe of large 
dimensions. 


Larger storage capacities for all 
coal users, to be filled at times during 
the year when transportation facilities 
are best available, would do much to 
remedy the present unsatisfactory fuel 
conditions. The railroads themselves, 
should, in as great measure as possi- 
ble, haul and store the coal for their 
own needs during periods when their 
facilities are not pressed by peak loads. 
They use approximately a third of the 
bituminous coal consumed and thus 
they are in an excellent position to aid 
to a much greater extent than has been 
the case in the past in stabilizing both 
the coal industry and their own opera- 
tion, through such methods. 


Further, the mines can in a certain 
measure promote storage which would 
prevent the irregular daily production 
outputs from the mines, caused by 
fluctuations in daily car supply. In 
many locations, a coal pocket holding 
from one to two days’ output of the 
mine, may be installed at a moderate 
expense and so arranged as to receive 
the coal directly from the tipple and 
discharge directly into the railroad 
cars with very little additional equip- 
ment and no additional handling. 
Such a storage should enable the mine 
to run continuously at least five days 
per week and the slight additional 
cost would be largely overbalanced by 
improved showing in the overhead per 
ton of coal produced. The overhead 
expenses go on while the mine is idle, 
and they amount to nearly 40% of the 
total cost of the coal on the car. Those 
mines which have installed storage of 
this kind find that under most condi- 
tions the car supply is equalized and 
that definite advantages result from 
the practice. 

The project of pumping coal 
through a pipe line has been consid- 
ered by many engineers and its feasi- 
bility has been shown, at _ least 
theoretically. The cost and design of 
the apparatus is well known and no 
extraordinary engineering difficulties 
are encountered in its operation. 

A proportion of 50% by volume 
between conveyed material and water 
can be maintained. At ten feet per 
second, which is not excessive, a I4- 


inch pipe will carry over 7,000,000 ~ 


tons of coal per year and this delivery 
is independent of the length of the 
pipe. 

At the present time it is estimated 
that the cost of delivering a ton of 
coal, including fixed charges, from 
Scranton to the New Jersey side of 
the Hudson would probably not ex- 
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ceed fifty cents per ton, to which 
would have to be added the ordinary 
charges for lighterage and handling in 
the Port of New York. It is also 
probable that bituminous coal could be 
pumped from either the Broadtop or 
Clearfield region with equal facility, 
but at an increased cost of say $1.25 
per ton, although this increase would 
be well within the present freight 
charges. It has been estimated that 
approximately 18,000,000 to 20,000,- 
ooo tons of coal pass through New 
York City every year which would 
absorb the capacity of three 14-inch 
pipes. 

An advantage of all stabilization 
methods is that it will tend to fur- 
nish more continuous employment to 
miners, and thus improve the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the 
mine workers. It has been asserted 
that much of the labor discontent and 
difficulty at the mines has come 
through irregular employment and an 
excessive amount of enforced idleness. 
Though much of this has resulted 
through the seasonal character of the 
business, which can be in large meas- 
ure corrected, yet it is asserted on the 
contrary that the miners themselves 
have frequently been the cause of 
idleness through refusal to work 
steadily throughout the full week. 

America is noteworthy for her ex- 
travagance in the use of coal. Efforts 
toward conserving this vitally import- 
ant natural resource are wise for the 
protection of the future of the coun- 
try, and are also in a direction which 
tends to relieve the strain of heavy 
coal transportation. The utilities can 
be’ of exceptional service in aiding to 
accomplish this result. 

The electric and gas utilities offer 
an exceptionally effective medium for 
simplifying the transportation and dis- 
tribution of coal. Though this phase 
of the coal distribution problem is 
seldom discussed, it nevertheless is 


one of great and growing importance. ° 


In the power zone heretofore re- 
ferred are to be found something 
over 76,000 industrial plants which 
use power. Five or six thousand of 
these use water power as their prime 
mover, but the great bulk are operated 
by power generated from steam. If 


these 70,000 establishments all ob-_ - 


tained coal for generating their own 
power, large fuel shipments would 
have to be sent to 70,000 points, re- 
quiring the time of locomotive and car 
equipment, and would involve a mater- 
ial increase in shifting, and switching. 

However, as about one-third of the 
power required by these 70,000 plants 
is supplied by central power stations, 
the amount of this detailed coal distri- 
bution and local delivery is materially 
reduced as this power is generated 
from coal delivered at a few conven- 


‘systems. 


iently located central stations which 
have available the best modern coal 
handling apparatus and commodious 
storages. Thus to-day, a very. ma- 
terial measure of relief has already 
been afforded the railroads through 
this centralization of coal delivery. If 
the transfer of the industrial plants of 
the country is continued, eventually 
the great bulk of coal required for the 
industrial power will be delivered to 
a few super-power plants of great 
interconnected super-power systems. 

It is evident that the public utilities 
hold forth wonderful opportunities for 
advancing the welfare of the nation 
through the conservation of coal and 
oil, simplifying the distribution of 
fuel, contributing to its conservation 
by the utilization of water power, and 
providing a supply of abundant, reli- 
able and cheap power to our indus- 
tries. ; 

In order that their full value may 
become available to the nation, great 
systems covering large areas, and sup- 
plying great loads will be necessary. 
To accomplish this purpose the utili- 
ties must continually expand, ever de- 
veloping larger and more extended 
This development is one of 
state-wide importance and such pub- 
lic regulation as is needed should be 
af a state-wide character. Systems 
of this kind already include scores and 
hundreds of municipalities within 
necessarily must be operated as a unit; 
it is impossible for them to develop or » 
give good service to the public if they 
are subject to the harassing interfer- 
ences of all of the municipal or minor 
political establishments through which 
they may extend and in which they 
operate. Nor will such a consumma- 
tion as the public desires and the com- 
panies wish to provide be possible 
unless state-wide regulation of a broad 
and equitable character is maintained 
and the laws and rulings governing 
the utilities are of a helpful and stable 
character and such as to attract the 
large quotas of capital which it is 
necessary to obtain each year to pro- 
vide for the rapid extension of the 
public utilities in order that they may 
serve the public adequately, effeciently 
and economically. | 





WAGE TREND UPWARD 

The latest survey of wage changes 
in industrial establishments by the. 
National Industrial Conference Board 
shows an unprecedented number of 
wage increases in the month from 
March 15 to April 15. 

There were no reductions reported 
in this month, and the number of in- 
creases far exceeded the aggregate 
reported in the preceding six months. 

This sudden upward movement of 
wages, the board says, is not to be ex- 
plained wholly by labor shortage. 
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uring the recent world conflict there were 

two competing forces. Each had an ex 
ecutive in supreme command ,who in furn 
ad his staff of officers. Strategists and out 
side eminent authorities were invited to 
sit in council of either combatant. Plans 
were carefully worked ouf for both an 
offensive and defensive action. A drive. 
was Iaunched and progressed satisfac - 
torify for a while , then of a sudden some- 
thing happened to slow up the enterprise. 
A certain sector failed to make schedul 
ed gains. If was pertinent fo success... 
that the commanding executive have quick 
and positive knowledge as to the source 
and character of that deterring agency. 
Special scouts were dispatched to the.. 
troubled zone to make field investina- 
tions and report. The reports disclosed 
the necessary information,and the su- 
preme executive changed his plans lto-- 
meet the new conditions. ‘The drive re- 
gained momentum and another vicfory-- 


was won. Hh VW Spe 


SPECIAL SCOUT SERVICE 
FOR MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS _ 
ROCKFORD ILLINOIS. 
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Inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 


from abroad appear in these columns. 


In order that the confidential nature of the inquires 


may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not be printed 
in “American Industries,” but the inquiries are numbered, so that members interested in 
communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to the For- 
eign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and mentioning 
the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 


ARGENTINA 
Raw materials of all kinds used in 
the manufacture of felt hats are of 
interest to a firm of manufacturers’ 
representatives in Argentina. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (769) 


PERU 


Silk ribbons in all widths, also 
with picot edging are of interest to a 


manufacturers’ agent in Peru. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (770) 
COLOMBIA 
Jewelry for Colombia. An im- 


porter and dealer in optical goods de- 
sires to open connections with Ameri- 
can makers of jewelry accustomed to 
dealing with South America. Corres- 
pondence in Spanish. (771) 


Table glassware, cut, decorated 
and plain is of interest to a manuiac- 
turers’ agent in Colombia. (772) 


Textiles of all kinds, jewelry, 
drugs and medicines, toys, electrical 
apparatus, office supplies, stationery 
and toilet articles. The inquirer de- 
sires to secure American agencies for 
Colombia, stating that he makes a trip 
through the country once a year and 
advertises in the daily press. (773) 


VENEZUELA 


Hosiery for men, women and chil- 
dren; leather for shoes; general 
drugs and chemicals; suitings, dress 
goods and fashion goods generally; 
shoemakers’ findings, toys, garters, 
silk textiles, thread, face cloths; hams, 
lard, flour and confectionery. The 
inquirer desires to secure American 
agencies for Venezuela on a commis- 
sion basis. Correspondence in Span- 


ish. (774) 


COSTA RICA 


Groceries, provisions, hardware, 
general dry goods, medicines and 
drugs for Costa Rica. The inquirers 
desire American agencies in the 


above. (775) 


GUATEMALA 
General hardware, 
blacksmiths’, masons’ and mechanics’ 
tools, leather belting, machinery gener- 
ally, oils and greases, and paints and 
varnishes. A manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative desires American agencies in 
the above lines for Central America. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (776) 


CUBA 


Common window glass and col- 


ored glass for sky lights is of inter- 
est to an importer in Havana. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (777) 

Stearic acid, parafine wax and 
chemicals of all kinds used in the 
manufacture of wax matches, candles 
and toilet and laundry soaps; also 
paper and cardboard in general. The 
inquirer desires to secure American 
agency connections for Cuba. (778) 

Technical and industrial chemicals, 
caustic soda, muriatic and sulphuric 
acids, salts of all kinds, disinfectants, 
insecticides, rosin, turpentine, creoline, 
animal, vegetable and fish oils, greases 
and lubricants, tar, pitch, varnishes and 
shellac, waxes, talcum, glues and adhe- 
sives, ammonia, chloride of lime, phos- 
horic and acetic acid, caustic potash and 
light soda ash. A firm of merchants 
and manufacturers’ agents specializing 
in the chemical lines, desire to secure 
American connections in the above for 
Cuba. (779) 

Smokers’ supplies of all kinds, nov- 


elties, china and glassware, underwear 


and hosiery, games and toys, paper and 
stationery supplies and similar lines. 
The inquirer desires to secure Ameri- 
can agency connections for Cuba. 
(780) 

Lard, bacon, ham and packing 
house products for Cuba are of in- 
terest to a firm of manufacturers’ 
agents in that market. (781) 


MEXICO 


Garbage burning furnaces and 
equipment are of interest to a firm of 
engineers in Mexico City. (782) 


carpenters’, 


Machinery apparatus and supplies 
for the manufacture of polishes and 
greases for shoes; also for the manu- 
feature of writing inks. A firm of 
merchants in Mexico desires informa- 
tion onthe above lines. (783) 


Paper for printing, for making en- 
velopes, writing paper and similar 
lines; food products of all kinds. A 
firm of manufacturers’ agents desire to 
secure American representations in the 
above lines for Mexico. Correspond- 


ence in Spanish. (784) 


AZORES 


Sugar is of interest to a merchant 
in the Azores, who desires to hear from 
American manufacturers. Correspond 
ence in Portuguese. (785) 


ENGLAND 


Textiles, canned goods, crockery, 
and allied lines are of interest to a 
firm of merchants and manufacturers’ 
agents in England. (786) 


SPAIN 
Hardware of all kinds is of interest 
to a manufacturers’ agent in Spain. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (787) 


Filing machines for matrixes and 
files for same; vertical and horizontal 
planes for planing steel and small mill- 
ing machines. The inquirers desire to 
secure catalogs and prices on the above 
goods. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(788) 

Cocoanut graters for confectioners, 
also cocoanut grating apparatus to be 
used for manufacturing on a large 
scale, is of interest to a firm of mer- 
chants and agents in Spain. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (789) 


Builders’ hardware, paints, varn- 
ishes, building paper, kitchen uten- 
sils, hosiery and underwear, sheetings 
and shirtings, notions, haberdashery, 
umbrellas and cushions, trunks and 
traveling supplies and toys and games 
are of interest to a merchant in Spain. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (790) 
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NY 


ITALY 


Tin strips for the manufacture of 
: cans for Italy. The inquirer states 
that he would be interested in the above 
to the amount of 3,000 metric tons per 


year. (791) 
Type for printing, printing machin- 


_ ery, and office supplies are of interest. 


to a merchant and manufacturer in 


Italy. Correspondence in Italian or 
French. (792) 
FRANCE 


Rye and barley flour for France. 
Manufacturers and shippers interested 
in the French market are requested to 
communicate with a firm of flour mer- 


chants. (793) 


ADVERTISING 


That you pay for once 
and that works for you 
forever after. 


WIRE 
SIGNS 


To show against the 
sky over buildings. 


We Make Them 


CHENEY BIGELOW 


WIRE WORKS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





WM. 8. SCAIFE & SONS 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ul. 
New York Office: 26 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


GREECE 
Sugar, flour, oleo oil, glucose and 
rice are of interest to a firm of mer- 
chants in Greece. (794) 


GERMANY 

Metal ores, metals, scraps and 
metal-residuums of all kinds for 
smelting purposes. Payment with ir- 
revocable L/C against shipping papers 
in this country. A firm in Germany 
states that a large continuous business 
can be done in the above. (795) 


HOLLAND 
Molasses, sirup, sugar, honey and 
allied lines are of interest to manufac- 
turers’ agent in Holland, who desires 
American agency connections. (796) 


MOROCCO 


Petroleum, gasoline and oil for 
automobiles; lumber and building 
materials, aniline colors, tires and ac- 
cessories for automobiles, including 
solid tires for trucks, are of interest 
to a merchant in Morocco. (797) 


ALGERIA 
Semi-liquid pitch derived from 
tar, for use in briquetting coal is of 
interest to a manufacturer of briquettes 
in Algeria. Correspondence in French. 
(798) 
EGYPT 


Leather of all kinds is of interest 
to a merchant in Egypt who desires to 
hear from leather manufacturers and 


exporters. (799) 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Accessories for Ford and Overland 
cars are of interest to a firm of deal- 
ers in automobile accessories in Bag- 


dad. (800) 
INDIA 


Household hardware, cutlery, bi- 
cycles, paints, oils and varnishes, rope 
and twine, engines, boilers, pumps, 
metal and woodworking machinery, 
milling, textile and printers’ machin- 
ery, factory supplies, electrical machin- 
ery and supplies, mowers and reapers, 
plows and cultivators, sugar and rice 
machinery, vehicles, carpets and rugs, 
lamps, stoves, office furniture and sup- 
plies, jewelry and watches, drugs, pat- 


ent medicines and toilet articles for 
India. The inquirer desires to secure 
American agency connection in the 
above lines. (801) 


Electrical supplies, dyes, colors, 
textiles, perfumery. A firm of com- 
mission merchants in India desires 
American agency connections. (802) 


Provisions, oils, patent medicines 
and cigarettes for India. The inquir- 
ers desire to hear from firms accus- 
tomed to doing trade with India with 
catalogs and prices. (803) 

Fancy decorated tin packages for 
holding small ointment bottles are of 
interest to a firm of chemical and per- 
fumery manufacturers in Bombay. 


(804) 


FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 


Hundreds of Sizes and 
Styles for Every Kind 
of Work 










DIES 


AND ALL OTHER 


Sheet Metal 
Tools 







FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


U. S. A. 






PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL vse = 


ea. 


PITTSBURGH 





Your 
Motion Picture? 


Is it in circulation? Or 
lying useless in your vault? 
Are you fully satisfied with 
it? 


Is it up-to-the-minute tech- 
nically as well as artistic- 


ally? 


The intelligently thought- 
out and carefully produced 
motion picture is a super- 
salesman. It brings to the 
attention of the prospective 
purchaser of any commod- 
ity, the elusive something 
the salesman, no matter 
how clever and intelligent, 
fails to put over. 


The motion picture is a 
definite branch of publicity 
and merchandising. Many 
a campaign is incomplete 
without it. Printed pub- 
licity is a powerful force, 
but each reader visualizes it 
in accordance with his indi- 
vidual understanding. The 
motion picture does this for 
him more effectively. 


Let us “‘reincarnate’”’ that 
film you are so disappoint- 
ed about. And help you 
get it in circulation. Let it 
again be your most effec- 
tive salesman. Tum a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


We also conceive plans, 
construct scenarios and pro- 
duce new motion pictures 
for both standard and safe- 
ty size projectors. Our 
experience and equipment is 
complete. 


Write us to-day about that 
motion picture problem. 


We have the solution. 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


1493 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


To Attract 100% Attention Tell Your 
Story With Motion Pictures 
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Foreign Agents’ Difficulties 


ee ET Bob Elliott in New York 
yesterday,’ said an export 
manager to his friend. 

“Yes; back on a visit?” queried the 
friend. 

“No, back for good.” 

“Why, I thought he was settled 
abroad—had a good thing,” said the 
other. 

“He did have a good thing ; was the 
most successful foreign salesman sent 
abroad by his company, and you know 
his company is the biggest one in its 
line in the country. He had his choice 
of having his headquarters in the chief 
city of the continent, and, as you 
know, his salary there would have been 
much more than that of his old asso- 
ciates back in the home office,” stated 
the export manager. 

“Well, what brings him back now ?” 
questioned the other, 


“Oh, the same old story of the 
American married man abroad—edu- 
cation of the children. You know he 
has three kids and they are growing 
fast. Both he and the mother were 
anxious that the children should have 
all the benefits of an American edu- 
cation, and did not want to send them 
back home in the care of strangers.” 


The above conversation explains one 
of several reasons why it is so diffi- 
cult to obtain the services of native 
Americans to represent American 
American business houses abroad for 
long periods. Many an enthusiastic 
young American seeks the opportunity 
of serving his country or his firm in 
the foreign field, who, as a single man, 
may be willing to hold foreign posts 
indefinitly, but as a man of family 
desirous of fitting his childrem for 
American careers or placing them in 
a position to take full advantage of the 
opportunities of the home land, has 
felt it necessary to choose between 
holding his post and separation from 
the family, or of giving up his posi- 
tion and seeking employment in the 
United States. 


This matter of education does not 
necessarily mean there are not excel- 
lent schools in many of the foreign 
lands where American business men 
are settled, but simply that education 
in foreign schools tends to weaken 
the patriotic and social ties which 
American schools cultivate. 

Moreover, it is desirable also that 
foreigners or aliens in any civilized 
country should patronize, as far as 
practicable, the scholastic institutions 
of that country in order that they 
themselves and their children may have 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
history, character and social environ- 


ment of the people among whom they 
live. ; 

At the same time, the alien, whose - 
duty to his principals or whose per- 


‘sonal business interests require his so- 


journ for a number of years in a for- 
eign land, owes to his children a choice 
between making their career in their 
home land or in the country where the 
parent happens to be. In order to do 
this effectively, it is necessary that 
they should have the advantage of pur- 
suing their studies along lines which 
will make them familiar with the his- 
tory and opportunities of their own 
country, and place them in a position 
to secure positions at home without un- 
necessary handicaps. 

For these reasons, an _ excellent 
American school has long been main- 
tained in the City of Mexico for the 
education of American children in 
that country and for the training of 
Mexican children in the understanding 
of American ideals. This institution 
is not considered a reflection on the 
native schools, as the latter compare 
favorably with the schools in the large 
cities of the United States. The 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Mexico has taken a great interest in 


SPAIN 


General importer and man- 
ufacturers’ representative wants 
to hear from Manufacturers 
(not jobbers) of greases, lubri- 
cants agd oils; paints and var- 
nishes; hard rubber goods such 
as combs, etc.; cutlery includ- 
ing safety razors; hardware; 
tools, mechanical and carpen- 
ters’; office appliances; electri- 
cal supplies; motors and dyna- 
mos; rubber goods; farm imple- 
ments; lightweight motorcycles; 
kitchen ware, aluminum, porce- 
lain, granite and enamel; hos- 
iery; washable ribbons. 








This importer pays cash for 


salable goods. Offers need not 
come from others than Manu- 
facturers who are enough inter- 
ested in the above market and 
in position to adjust prices so 
as to meet European quotations. 


Address to D. B. L., c/o Ameri-. 


can Industries. 
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ARGENTINE 


and 


URUGUAY 


Representation for the Ar- | 
gentine and Uruguay of reliable 
American manufacturers o f 


goods sold to hardware and 
paint trade (except paint and 
varnishes) solicited by a man 
of experience, already repre- 
senting SAPOLIN Decorative 
Specialties, 

References can be obtained 
from the manufacturers Messrs. 


Gerstendorfer Bros., 231 East 
42nd St., New York City. 


F. Alvarez de Toledo, Pasa- 


je Belgrano 15, Buenos Aires. 





MANUFACTURERS 


desiring representation in 


South Africa 


can have their interests well 


protected and distribution for 
their products adequately ar- 
ranged by 


The Distributing Service 


Company 
P. 0. Box 5061 
JOHANNESBURG 


Reference: The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


Correspondence invited 











this school since its establishment, and 
in a letter to the National Association 
of Manufacturers the secretary of that 
Chamber calls attention to the fact 
that— 


“The American colony in the City 
of Mexico is financially not so strong 
as some of the other colonies of for- 
eigners; and so, up to last year, the 
French, the Spanish and the German 
colonies all had better equipped edu- 
cational systems than we Americans 
had. We had a school which was 
founded in 1905, but it was in a rented 
house not built for school purposes, 
and in an inconvenient part of the 
City, with facilities most inadequate. 
The educational work done under 


‘these conditions could not be efficient. 


“Last year the American colony de- 
cided to erect a suitable building for 
the school; and enough subscriptions 
and pledges were obtained to justify 
the beginning of the work. The men 
and women of the colony made the 
American School the first thought in 
their minds during the whole of last 
year, and devoted themselves to the 
collection of money for it by one 
drive after another in the colony while 
the building was going up. 

“The building was completed in 
September of last year, and the school 
is now in operation with five hundred 
and fifty pupils, which number will be 
increased to seven hundred and fifty 
when the next term opens. 

“The value of the 


grounds is ...... 125,000.00 Pesos 
The value of the 
Duilding “is ..... 250,000.00 “ 


The present equip- 
ment is worth... 


“ec 


25,000.00 


Total ..+++++400,000.00 Pesos 
(or about $200,000.00 dollars). 
“Subscriptions and 
collections made 
among members 
of the American 
colony, and 
American business 
concerns in Mex- 
ico, up to Jan. 
Pen TO24) .... saa 218,746.89 Pesos 
Collections and in 
bank Feb. Ist, 


hee ey 10,353.78." 
Not yet collected.. 15,225.00 “ 
‘Bs sc See & 244,355.67 Pesos 


“Leaving 155,644.33 Pesos to be 
raised to pay off the total indebtedness. 

“You see that the American colony 
has given all of this amount except 
155,044.33 Pesos (or about $78,000.00 
dollars U. S. currency) which is a 
pressing debt on the school and must 
be paid in order to protect the prop- 
erty and to assure its ownership to 


the American School Foundation. 
The American Chamber of Commerce 
has given 2,500 Pesos, besides its ac- 
tive support and help in the drives 
through its office staff. The Rotary 
Club of the City of Mexico has given 
3,000 Pesos. Every American here 
has given according to his means, and 
liberally, during a year when ready 
money has been exceptionally scarce 
in this country. 


“The purpose of this American 
Chamber of Commerce of Mexico is - 
to protect and develop American busi- 
ness interests in Mexico. We are now 
appealing to the Chambers of Com- 
merce in the United States, whose 
members we.know are interested in 
Mexico, to help protect this American 
school in Mexico. The work of this 
school greatly strengthens American 
influence in this country and develops 
American trade; and so we feel that 
we are justified in asking the strong 
Chambers of Commerce in the United 
States to share with the American 
colony in Mexico, most of them rep- 
resentatives of American business 
houses in the United States, the re- 
sponsibility of setting this American 
School Foundation firmly on its feet. 

“Many American manufacturers 
have their own representative, or 



















Production and 
Sales Engineer 


° 


recently sales organizer and 
advisor for United States Navy 
and Army; graduate of Yale 
in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, would like to 
enter large organization requir- 
ing competent and ambitious 
sales and advertising manager 
or assistant to chief executive 
where there is room for mutual 
expansion. Address, Engineer, 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


50 Church Street, New York City 
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Foreign Directories 


FOR SALE 


1. The United Transvaal Directory for 
1921. Comprising complete direct- 
ories of Johannesburg and Pretoria 
and all towns in the Transvaal. 
Containing also a directory of Trans- 
vaal Farmers, giving their farm 
names and postal addresses; Coastal 
Section, embodying a directory of 
Lourenco Marques; also sectional 
directories, etc., giving a _ large 
amount of varied and generally use- 
ful information. Original cost 
$12.00. Selling price $3.00, without 
postage. 

2. “Compass,” General Business Di- 
rectory of Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Hungary and 
Jugoslavia, in three volumes, for 
1922. Printed in German. Original 
cost $5.50. Selling price $2.00, 
without postage. 

3. “Compass,” for 1921, same as above. 
Original cost $4.50. Selling price 
$1.50, without postage. 

4. Post Office London Directory with 
County Suburbs for 1922, compris- 
ing, amongst other information, of- 
ficial, streets, law, private residents, 
parliamentary, postal, city, municip- 
al, clerical, conveyance, banking, 
commercial and trades directories, 
together with sections relating to 
the county suburbs. Also contains 
maps, and full details on commer- 
cial stamp duties, chambers of com- 
merce, etc. Original cost, $25.00. 
Selling price $10.00, without postage. 

5. Australia—Queensland Post Office 
Directory for 1920-1921, including 
Port Moresby, Papua (New Guinea) 
and Darwin, Northern Territory. 
Contains street directories of Bris- 
bane, Bundaberg, Charters Towers, 
Ipswich, Maryborough, Toowoomba, 
Rockhampton, and Townsville. 1500 
separate alphabetical directories of 
townships, boroughs, and districts. 
An alphabetical directory and a trade 
directory for all of Queensland. 
Original cost $12.00. Selling price 
$2.50, without postage. 

6. Holland. Complete alphabetical and 
business directory of Holland, in two 
volumes. 1920 edition. Original 
cost $9.70. Selling price $2.00, 
without postage. 

7. Directory of Spain for 1921 in two 
volumes. Contains complete alpha- 
betical and business as well as street 
directories of all of Spain. Printed 
in Spanish. Original cost $12.00. 
Selling price $2.50, without postage, 

8. Argentina. General directory of Ar- 
gentina, in two volumes, with alpha- 
betical and street guides, also sepa- 
rate headings for business, indus- 
tries, professions, etc. 1920 edition. 
Printed in Spanish. Original cost 
$14.00. Selling price $4.00, with- 
out postage. 

9. France. ‘‘Didot-Bottin’ 1921 Di- 
rectory of Paris in two volumes. 
Alphabetical and street directory, 
also directory of merchants, manu- 
facturers, agents, professions, etc., 
under proper headings. Printed in 
French. Selling price $3.00, with- 
out postage. 

10. Directory of Belgium for 1912. Com- 
plete with separate headings for the 
various trades, industries, etc. Also 
alphabetical index and maps. Print- 
ed in French. Selling price $1.00, 
without postage. 

11. Ryland’s Coal, Iron, Steel, Tin 
Plate, Metal, Engineering and Allied 
Trades’ Directory of England with 
brands’ and trade marks for 1920. 
Original cost $100. Selling price 
$2.50, without postage. 

12. The “Electrician’’ Directory and 
Handbook of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Allied Trades for 1919 of 
England and Colonies. Selling price 
$1.50, without postage. 

13. The “Electrician’ Tables of Elec- 
tricity Undertakings for 1920, con- 
taining particulars of supply in the 
United Kingdom, the colonies and 
Foreign Countries. Selling price 


$1.00, without postage. 
ADDRESS: FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
National Association of Manufacturers 
50 Church Street, New York City 


branch office, in Mexico, and the num- 
ber of these is steadily increasing. One 
of the greatest objections of responsi- 
ble men with families in the United 
States to living in’a foreign country, 
is the difficulty of securing suitable 
primary and high school education for 
their children. One of the first ques- 
tions these men ask when they are 
assigned to a foreign country by their 
companies is: ‘Is there a good Amer- 
ican school where my children may 
be educated?’ If the answer is in the 
affirmative it will be much easier for 
American firms to secure capable and 
reliable representatives abroad. The 
American School in Mexico City pro- 
vides first class educational facilities 
in the primary and high school grades.” 

An enterprise of this character de- 
serves sympathetic consideration and 


substantial recognition on the part of 


manufacturers desirous of promoting 
the development of American foreign 
trade and extending American in- 
fluence abroad. 


TO DISCUSS FOREIGN TRADE 

For the purpose of developing 
greater interest 
as well as to encourage the shipment 
of goods through New England, 
prominent business men, under the 
auspices of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, are now arranging details 
for a big New England foreign trade 
convention to be held in Boston May 
17, 18 and 19. 

The program, now in tentative form, 
calls for sessions Thursday, May 17, 
in the lecture hall at the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and at the Copley-Plaza, 
Friday, May 18. Mr. Sagendorph will 
be convention chairman, and the ad- 
dress of welcome will be made by 
Frederic S. Snyder, president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. Other 
speakers on the first day, it is expected, 
will include Mayor Curley, Col. Gow, 
Ernest B. Filsinger of New York, W. 
W. Lufkin, collector of customs, Mr. 
Elwell, Gov. W. P. G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Dean Wallace 
B. Donham of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
and Lynn W. Meekins of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 

The speakers on the second day, it 
is expected, will include Mr. Dewey, 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, regional chiefs of the 
Federal Bureau, Mr. Hubbard and 
Mr. Gardner. Saturday morning, May 
19, will be devoted to visits to manu- 
facturing plants, banks, etc. Friday 
night also there will be a round-table 
smoker, with Mr. Wyman as chair- 
man, at which veterans will talk over 
their problems and the technique of 
exporting. 


in foreign trade,- 





Safety Devices 


Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 


Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
chips or glare of light. 


Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 
eyes against intense rays of the 
electric light. 


Leggings—To protect foundry- 
men’s legs against molten metal. 


Shoes—To protect workmen’s feet 
against molten metal. 


Respirators—To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 


Knuckle Guards—To protect 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 


Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 


Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 


Metal Danger Signs—Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs—Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 


Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protectors—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 


The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affili- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 


Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 
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Do You Like 
American Industries ? 


i COSHSRGNEY 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
50 Church Street, New York City 


If you are not already a regular oo 2 eras 
subscriber, why not fill in the dollar is enclosed. 


nee 


order opposite and have it come 





to you regularly for one year ? Address 





City 











STATEMENT FOR APRIL 1, 1923 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., of American Industries 


required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Published monthly at New York, N. Y. 


County oF New York, } 
State or New York, j*?- 


Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county aforesaid, personally appeared D. M. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor and manager of the AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August.24 ,1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 
Publisher, NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ComMPANy, 50 Chure Street, New York, N.Y, 

Editor, D. M. Epwarps, 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, D. M. Epwarps, 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, D. M. Epwarps, 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) National Manufac- 
turers’ Co. (National Association of Manufacturers, a New York membership corporation, having approximately 6,000 mem- 
bers, the officers of which are: John B. Edgerton, President, Nashville, Tenn. ; Geo. S. Boudinot, Secretary, 50 Church St., 
New York, N. Y.; Henry Abbott, Treasurer, 50 Church St., New York, N. Y.; own all capital stock, $1,500). 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


D. M. Epwarps, Hditor and Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of March, 1923. 


Laura BE. SMITH, 
Notary Public, Kings County, No. 4386. 
Certificate filed in New York County, No. 117. 
New York County Register’s No. 3153. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1923.) 
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RESULTS 


Large and small manufacturers in 


America, who have advertised in 
EXPORT, have been able to secure 
more perfect distribution in the mar- 
kets of the world, and to increase 


their foreign sales. 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME 


Requests for further information, 
rates, and service will receive prompt 


attention by addressing 


EXPORT 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 





Official International Organ of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers of the United States. 
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SMALL 
DROP 


FORGINGS 


To Your Order 





We execute faith- 
fully all orders 
received, guaran- 
teeing the great 
essentials of 


QUALITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


We will be glad 
to quote prices if 
you will send us 
models or draw- 
Ings. 





Scranton 
Forging Company 


Special 
Drop Forgings 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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Public 
Relations 


Corporations are realizing 
more and more the necessity 
of judicious publicity, in 
order that the public with 
which it deals, may be hon- 
estly informed. It is in ser- 
vices of this type that we 
have been most successful. 


This organization com- 
prises skilled and experienced 
men whose services are eftec- 
tive in many avenues of bus- 
iness publicity. Each of them 
is a skilled journalist, with 
unusual ability in the writing 
of copy, whether for the edi- 


torial or advertising columns. 


Corporations and individ- 
uals interested in direct-by- 
mail sales campaigns or in 
the publication of inter-or- 
ganization magazines for the 
stimulation of sales or the 
increase of the good will ot 
employes will find this or- 


ganization of great service. 


as 


F. Eugene Ackerman 


Organization and Publicity 
141 Broadway 
New York 
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Develop 
Your Business and 


Export Trade 
in Canada 


If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 


Consult the Development Branch 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


Anexpert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 


Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WINDSOR STREET STATION 


MONTREAL 
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MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
The National Manufacturers Company, 50 Church St., New York City 
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CORPORATIONS 


SEEKING 
NEW CAPITAL 


are frequently unsuccessful 
because of the ineffective pre- 
sentation of their problems 
to the right bankers. About 
seven applications out of ten 


fail because of faulty “set-up.” 


How many _ corporations 
meriting new capital know 
how best to analyze and pre- 
sent their case, and how many 
know the investment bank- 
ing house best suited to issue 
and distribute the security 
best fitted to the corporate 


need? 


We specialize in construc- 
tive service of this kind— 
exclusively to established 
businesses with a record of 


earnings. 


WALKER & ROBERTS, INC, 
f£QUITABLE BLDG., 120 BROADWAY. N.Y. 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE ST... CHICAGO 


“Not yet at 
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destination” 


SPs your shipment is damaged 
enroute? Your customer is dissatisfied. 
Your goods are partially ruined or destroyed. 
Time is lost. Money is lost. 


A Transportation Policy with the Insurance 
Company of North America will insure your 
goods against the. risks and perils of trans- 
portation from warehouse to warehouse. It 
will insure your shipments continuously, 
not only on railroads but on trucks, freight 
platforms and ferries, to the moment of 
actual delivery. 

American industry and commerce have been pro- 
tected by Insurance Company of North America 
policies for 131 years. Over a century-and-a- 
quarter record of paid obligations is behind every 
North America transportation policy. 


Ask a North America agent 
or write to Denartment 6 


North America 


Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 
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The Nation’s Industry in Convention 


National Association of Manufacturers holds most representative 
meeting in its history, taking strong constructive action on the 
main problems interrelating industry, society and government 


ee HE great and nation-wide effort of the manufac- 
, turers in behalf of restoring our national pros- 
‘ perity and business activity is deserving of the 
‘most emphatic and unqualified recognition.” 

- With this warm and unusual tribute from Warren G. 
Harding, president of the United States, to John E. Edger- 
‘ton, president of the National Association of Manufactur- 
‘ers, the twenty-eighth annual convention of the organi- 
‘zation opened the most brilliant and representative meeting 
in its history on Monday, May 14, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

_ From the very first tap of the president’s gavel until the 
close of the sessions, the preceedings moved in thorough 
keeping with the national spirit of President’s Harding’s 
message-——co-ordinated with the view to performing. the 
greatest possible service to the country in general and giv- 
ing constructive direction to industry in particular. It was 


a practical fusing of the relationships of industry, society 


and government. 

Something of an international atmosphere was lent to 
the occasion by the receipt of cordial communications from 
high officials of foreign governments. Prime Minister 
‘Poincare of France, sent a message declaring that at no 
Ae industry played a more important part in the 
world. 

-_ “American industry,” he said, “is in the foremost rank, 
- and everybody knows that its efficient collaboration is 


always granted to all undertakings having for their object 












and value of codperation as between our two countries 
| through the wars of the past. The increase of international 
! ood will which this cooperation has effected is deserving 
% our highest mutual endeavor through the years to come.” 

_ This was a convention of manufacturers with its funda- 
mental impulses for the public good a vibrant machine 
Moving with a sense of application and direction that 
‘seldom characterizes such a meeting. Perhaps one of the 
Most wholesome veins was the optimistic spirit of the 





leaders of industry and their expressed realization of their 
obligations to the welfare of the public. 

Definite chapters of industrial problems were followed 
in a logical chain of discussion. Almost at the outset, Mr. 
Edgerton made public a survey of present and future manu- 
facturing conditions, compiled from immediate reports 
received by the Association from every industrial section 
of the country. This gave a most healthy outlook, but at 
the same time Mr. Edgerton sounded a very strong word 
of caution that the manufacturers guard carefully against 
any period of undue inflation. 

Following this came specific reports and discussions of 
the most outstanding problems of the day, with analytical 
studies that were invaluable on such topics as taxation, 
industrial production, transportation, coal, open shop, 
foreign trade and so on. Then came the conclusion of the 
manufacturers in resolutions that were framed tersely, 
clearly and without equivocation. And, as if to give prom- 
ise that continued activity would be maintained for the 
public good, a Platform for American Industry was an- 
nounced. ‘This will be drawn up precisely and fully at a 
special meeting to be held in New York on June 27 nad 28 
and then urged upon Congress and both political parties, 
one of the most constructive steps that industry could take 
for the general betterment of business and the nation. 

Indicative of the broad national scope of the convention’s 
action, are the following extracts from the principal resolu- 
tions adopted : 

1. The extraordinary rise in our tax burdens continually 

emphasizes the necessity of economy in public expenditure. 
Substantially one-sixth of American income is now required 
to support American government. 
- We re-affirm our hearty endorsement of the National 
Budget System, congratulate the President of the United 
States upon the vigorous retrenchment which he has accom- 
plished through his determined applications of that system 
to the expenditures of the National government and urge 
upon our extravagant states and municipalities a practical 
imitation of the federal example. 

To reinforce this policy, we urge our members before 
lending their endorsement to any project contemplating an 
appropriation of expenditure of federal funds to bring the 
proposal to the attention of the Association for investiga- 
tion of its merits and fiscal effect. 
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2. We reassert the need of a permanent policy of select- 
ive immigration. We are as much opposed to unrestricted 
immigration as to the prohibition of all immigration. Our 
present law neither meets the economic or social aspects of 
our problem. Socially, our present policy makes fo 
attempt to meet the problem of systematically identifying, 
instructing, distributing and naturalizing residents aliens, 
or simplifying the method of deporting those advocating 
political change by violence. The present law, or more 
drastic application of its policy, will intensify an increas- 
ing labor shortage without advantage to workers on con- 
sumers. 


Let us through Federal cooperation with the States, 
accurately ascertain our immigration needs and opportuni- 
ties. Through existing government agencies, let us present 
them in the countries of demonstrated assimilability, under- 
take, by agreement, to determine the admissibility of the 
applicant for admission before he embarks, assert the 
right to fulfill the obligation to register, intelligently dis- 
tribute and instruct the alien during the period of his alien- 
age, and induct him into citizenship under circumstances 
that emphasize the privilege. 


3. We urge upon our members the most generous co- 
operation with the Veterans’ Bureau in placing in our indus- 
trial establishments veterans of war undergoing vocational 
and rehabilitation training in order that they be afforded the 
widest opportunity for development and advancement, 
which their industry, sacrifice and capacity justify. 

We favor the continuance of speedy and adequate relief 
for all who are in whole or in part physically incapacitated 
by service in the Great War, and for their dependents. 


_ 4. The unique characteristics of our government, the 
indispensable interpreter of our written Constitution, is 
found in our Federal Supreme Court. 


The declaration that the Supreme Court “usurped” the 
power to invalidate acts in conflict with the Constitution is 
without a shread of historical support. On the contrary, 
the fact that that power was conferred was as distinctly 
understood and as clearly asserted as the fact of the adop- 
tion of the instrument itself. The proposal to require more 
than a majority of the members of the Court to render an 
enforcible opinion while recognizing the majority principle 
in the election and acts of every other department of the 
government, is not only opposed to every tradition of the 
people of our blood, but would, in practice, transform every 
inferior court, Federal and State, into as many Supreme 
Courts, without a final arbitrator of their possible differen- 
ces. 


5. The national defense and the maintenance and de- 
velopment of prosperous commerce require an adequate 
privately owned and operated American merchant marine, 
its ships built in American yards, of American material, by 
American labor, officered and owned by Americans and 





My dear Mr. Edgerton: 





national obligation. 
venient, the sentiments I am here expressing. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


I am under obligation to you for your letter which recalls to my mind the fact that the annual 
convention of the National Association of Manufacturers is to be held within a few days. I 
wish it might have been possible for me to be with you at that time but it is not. 

The great and nation-wide effort of the manufacturers in behalf of restoring our national 
prosperity and business activity is deserving of the most emphatic and unqualified recognition. 

I wish it were possible for me to say to them in person something of my feeling regarding this 
That not being possible, I am asking you to communicate, if it is quite con- 


operating without arbitrary or unreasonable handicaps 
under our flag. A 

6. We believe it to be our duty to intelligently and 
sympathetically contribute toward the material and politi- 
cal rehabilitation of Europe and the restoration of the 
social morale of its people by effective private and public 
economic cooperation involving no political alliance. 

7. Political answers are continually proposed to every 
serious economic problem. To study such proposals, to offer 
constructive suggestions is at once the right and duty of a 
national organization of manufacturers. 

To this end representative industrial leaders from every 
State in the Union participated in the preparation and 
presented to the conventions of our political parties the 
viewpoint of American industry upon public issues. 

We recommend that the president and the directors of 
the Association be authorized to invite a similar conference 
for the same purpose and the further presentation of such 
ascertained opinion upon public issues before other appro- 
priate forums. . 

8. The Association considers it the duty of the em- 
ployer as a citizen to preserve and defend the right of open 
shop operation as an essential part of our national heritage 
of liberty. 

9. We reiterate our belief in the necessity of develop- 
ing a definite plan of national transportation inter-relating 
our waterways, railways and hard surface roads. We 
believe in privately owned and operated American rail- 
way system subject to rational public regulation. 

Io. We urge upon manufacturers the importance of 
protecting at home and abroad the value of American trade 
marks. ; 

11. It is in the public interest that continuing support 
be given to the preservation of an independent source of 
fuel supply, which no combination can arbitrarily close to 
the needs of our people. ; 

12. We recognize and appreciate the necessary services 
of land and sea forces in the protection and promoting of 
our national interests. The Army and Navy must have 
that adequate support which will maintain the services at 
the highest necessary efficiency and allow for that reason: 
able degree of experimentation in new methods of pro- 
tective development. 

13. We express appreciation of the efforts of the 
Secretary of Commerce to develop that great department 
to more adequately carry forward those activities of vital 
interest to productive industry. 

14. We reiterate our faith in and unswearving support 
of the protective principle as the essential means of effect: 
ively safeguarding American standards of production ant) 
living. We believe, however, that the practical application) 
of the principle predicated upon the difference in produc: 
tive conditions at home and abroad should be determined by 
continuing non-partisan scientific investigation and not by 
the sporadic play of political consideration. 





May 4, 1923. 





Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING. 
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A Convention With A Will To Do 


Starts with a definiteness of purpose to accomplish some things 
that are of outstanding importance to the manufacturers of the 
efforts to keep production on a stable basis 


country in their 


ITH the finest first day’s regis- 
tration in the history of the 
National Association of Manu- 

facturers, the twenty-eighth annual 
convention started promptly at two 
o'clock on the afternoon of Monday, 
May 14. From the moment Presi- 
dent Edgerton’s gavel rapped the meet- 
ing to order, this most representative 
gathering of industrial leaders from 
all corners of the nation, responded 
with a spirit and interest that fore- 
casted energetic cooperation and deter- 
mination to accomplish that seldom 
characterizes such a convention. 

Following the opening prayer by 
Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, of the West 
End Presbyterian Church, the meeting 
moved with a zest. Immediately after 
the appointment of the usual conven- 
tion committees and the reading of the 
reports of Henry Abbott, the treas- 
urer, and of George S. Boudinot, the 
secretary, showing the association in 
a most healthy condition, the reports 
of the standing committees were taken 
up and followed with the keenest 
interest. 

Unusual thought was given to the 
presentation of the Committee on 
Immigration, John C. Haswell, chair- 
man, which, after showing the decline 
in the arrival of sturdy foreign work- 
ers since the passage of the present 
three per cent immigration restriction 
law, and the growing need for more 
immigration, made it quite clear that 
the association had never recom- 
mended nor urged the satisfaction of 
our working needs at the expense of 
our social and political standards. 

“On the contrary,” said the report 
in part, “at every appropriate oppor- 
tunity, we have insisted that unas- 
similable immigration was undesirable 
immigration, but it was not less a pub- 
lic than a private duty to systemati- 
cally supervise, instruct, and, by 
systematic and sympathetic process, 
undertake the incorporation of quali- 
tative restricted immigration into our 
body politic. But we have believed 
this was to be accomplished not by 
ignoring but by recognizing the eco- 
nomic requirements and qualifying 
their satisfaction not through a nega- 
tive immigration policy of prohibition 
but a constructive one of selection for 
the interest of industrial management 
in the quality of our oppulation and 
the progress of our citizenship is sec- 
ond to no other section of American 


life. The advance of every American 
industry is dependent not more in the 
steady improvement of actual man- 
agement than in the potential capacity 
for progress of every worker who 
carries promotion in his tool kit. 

“Your committee has witnessed ac- 
cumulating evidence of labor shortage 
in particular basic industries during 
the period of the year most favorable 
to meeting their requirements. It has 
not, therefore, seemed to meet our 
practical requirements merely to urge, 
at a time unfavorable for its deliber- 
ate consideration and mature formu- 
lation, a general permanent immigra- 
tion policy. We are _ confronted 
during the period through which we 
are passing with immediate needs 
which must be met. We felt that if it 
was the intention of the Congress to 
limit otherwise admissible immigration 
the policy should be given definite 
rather than vague terms, by fixing 
quotas in net numbers so that what- 
ever those numbers were determined 
to be there should be at least a specific 
determinant for calculation. 

“Moreover, since the policy was 
experimental, it seemed equally neces- 
sary that during the process of 
adjustment to it there should be suffi- 
cient flexibility to permit conformity 
without economic distress. To this 
end, your Committee urged the lodg- 
ment in the Secretary of Labor of 
temporary discretionary authority to 
consider applications for the admis- 
sion of otherwise admissible aliens in 
excess of quota where a continuing 
shortage, substantial in character, 
could be demonstrated. This left in 
the hands of the highest responsible 
official charged with the administra- 
tion of the law a key which, reluctantly 
employed, could, nevertheless, adjust 
the administration of an untried policy 
to ascertained circumstances of na- 
tional necessity. 

“Accompanying these provisions for 
temporary relief, your Committee has 
called the attention of our membership 
and of industry and the public to the 
necessity for an affirmative, construct- 
ive policy of selective immigration and 
the expediency of considering whether 
the administration of such policy, 
when once determined, could not more 
safely be lodged in the Secretaries of 
Labor, of Commerce, and of Agricul- 
ture, primarily possessed of informa- 
tion and charged with the responsi- 


bility of departments most affected by 
immigration, rather than in a subordi- 
nate administrative official of one 
bureau in a single department. 

“A committee representing the Asso- 
operating with it, and your counsel, 
appeared before the immigration com- 
mittees of both House and Senate, 
advocating the forms of temporary 
relief heretofore indicated and the 
necessity for a larger constructive 
program of selective immigration. 
The widest support was given to our 
program by the most representative 
and active industrial associations, local 
and national. The Senate committee 
in particular displayed especial inter- 
est in the presentation made, and there 
is every indication that at least in the 
Senate a constructive program is 
likely to be presented to the next Con- 
gress, 

“Your.Committee is more convinced 
than ever that, if the policy of severe 
restriction is to be pursued, it should 
nevertheless be selective rather than 
merely prohibitive, and ought in the 
public interest, to contain flexible feat- 
ures which will permit its otherwise 
unavoidable rigidity to be modified in 
accordance with demonstrated condi- 
tions of need. 

“Your Committee is further of the 
opinion that a thoughtful modification 
of the contract labor law would be in 
the public interest. It presents an 
effective and practical means of at 
once stimulating, selecting, limiting 
and directing the most desirable forms 
of immigration when actual need is 
demonstrated. It was a policy ot 
which Lincoln perceived the practical 
advantages. Subject to a well formu- 
lated public opinion, it presents a 
turning point of easily demonstrated 
public control. Any system of select- 
ive immigration ought to provide 
means through which the Executive 
Department may, through its numer- 
ous agencies, provide a practical means 
of presenting in foreign countries to 
demonstrably desirable alien popula- 
tions the actual agricultural and 
industrial opportunities afforded by the 
United States in comparison with the 
well designed and systematic efforts 
being made by other nations to attract 
the best types and classes of the Euro- 
pean immigrant.” 

The report of the Committee on 
Taxation, C. H. Smith, chairman, ex- 
pressed opposition to a proposed 
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amendment to the Federal constitution 
that would bring under the taxing 
power of the Federal government the 
income of bonds that may hereafter be 
issued by states, counties and munici- 
palities. 

“Our traditional organization of an 
indestructible Union of indestructible 
States is something that we should not 
abandon without very careful thought,” 
said the report, ‘““We should avoid con- 
stitutional amendments which are 
likely to require a complete change in 
the form of our government. It is in 
matters of taxation particularly that 
the independent sovereignty of the 
Union and the independent sov- 
ereignty of the separate states have 
been pointed out by the United States 
Supreme Court on numerous occa- 
sions. At present, as from the begin- 
ning, the courts would declare uncon- 
stitutional any Federal statute which 
seeks to impose a tax on the income of 
a state bond, for such a tax would to 
some extent impair the power of the 
state to borrow money and would thus 
hinder one of the most elemental acts 
of state sovereignty. Similarly, no 
state may levy a tax on the income of 
a United States bond, for such a tax 
would tend to impair the sovereign 
power of the United States to borrow 
money. We can, if we choose, throw 
to the winds this dual organization of 
sovereign states and a sovereign gen- 
eral government; but it has served us 
for near a century and a half and we 
had better think sharply before we 
abandon it.” 

The committee pointed out that the 
heavier taxes which the citizens and 
industries now have to bear are those 
imposed by Congress upon income. 
When such taxes become exorbitant 
it is inevitable, according to the com- 
mittee, that capital will be driven 
abroad and otherwise run to cover and 
will cease to yield an income, which, 
even if yielded, would be mainly for 
the satisfaction of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. The committee did 
not report any progress toward the 
enactment of a Federal sales tax. It 
thought a small tax on expenditures 
would be an equitable method of dis- 
tributing a part of the tax burden. 

The Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, M. M. Davidson, chairman, after 
voicing their relief in the soundness 
of the fundamental principles which 
underlie our present industrial system, 
said: 

“We believe also in the necessity of 
assuring for each worker an oppor- 
tunity to utilize his physical, mental 
and spiritual powers and to develop 
them to their maximum efficiency, in 
service to himself and others. We 
further believe that much of the pres- 
ent apparent discontent and distrust 


among the workers in the United 
States at least, has come about through 
a misunderstanding of, or lack of 
knowledge of, the economic principles 
involved and through failure to fully 
recognize and emphasize the indi- 
viduals involved, rather than through 
any fundamental flaw in the “system” 
itself. 

“Accordingly your Committee is 
convinced that one of the outstanding 
needs of industry at this time is the 
presenation to managers and workers 
alike, of the fundamental principles of 
economics, of government, and of 
human relations in a Christian civiliza- 
tion, and that it is an essential pre- 
liminary to dealing with any one or 
more of the many symptoms of the 
lack of understanding or wilful dis- 
regard of these principles. The 


presentation of these principles must - 


be based on scientific fact and the whole 
truth. It must be set forth in plain 
English. There can be no evading of 
issues and need be none. And 
furthermore, issues should not be made 
to appear where in fact they do not 
exist. 

“The recommendation of 
Committee is, therefore, 
Board of Directors authorize the 
executive officers of the association to 
take such steps as may be necessary 
and advisable to develop a plan of 
constructive education of managers 
and workers in industry in the funda- 
mental principles of economics, of 
government, and of human relations 
in a Christian civilization.” 

The Open Shop Committee, C. D. 
Garretson, chairman, reported, in 
part: 

“The friends of free American labor 
cannot but look with interest on the 
fact that one of the great political 
parties, according to the press of the 
country, is being urged to incorporate 
in its next platform a declaration in 
favor of the open shop. The very 
fact that this question is being dis- 
cussed from a political angle is un- 
questionably recognition of a well- 
founded belief, that the general public 
is opposed to the closed shop. 


your 


“The open shop question, however, 
is much more than one of political 
scope and it cannot, in the final analy- 
sis, be settled in the political arena. 
It is, rather, an~ economic issue, 
though in the philosophy of the closed 
shop leaders a menace to our political 
institutions and to law and order is 
clearly presented. 

“The open shop principle is clearly 
recognized and embodied in funda- 
mental national law. The real ques- 
tion is one of full and impartial 
enforcement of existing law and main- 
tenance of order. If this were accom- 


that the 


plished there would be no need of 
considering the political expediency 
of the open shop principle. 

“Careful study of the industrial 
situation has convinced your Com- 
mittee that the majority of employers 
throughout the country are fully alive 
to the obligations they owe to the com- 
munity and the workers as managers 
and guardians of industrial produc- 
tion. They are more acutely appre- 
ciative than ever before that their 
rights as American employers are also 
accompanied by corresponding respon- 
sibilities and duties. It is pleasing to 
note that the public generally recog- 
nizes that employers are placing 
American industry wpon a progress- 
ively higher plane of efficiency and 
service. The wider degree of freedom 
permitted to managers of industrial 
plants, when open shop conditions 
prevail, has largely contributed to this 
achievement.” 


The Committee on Patents, Calvert 
Townley, chairman, reported the per- 
sistent efforts before Congress to 
bring about the passage of the Re- 
classification Bill, raising the salaries 
of the primary examiners in the Patent 
Office to $5,000 a year in order to 
enable the government to draw a high 
class of men for its future appoint- 
ments and ultimately put the Patent 
Office on a higher plane of efficiency. 
The measure, which became a law 
March 4, last, and becomes effective 
July I, 1924, not only will prevent the 
withdrawal from government service 
of numerous able and efficient men, 
but will benefit all other professional 


and scientific employes of the govern- 


ment. 

“As the Patent Office,” said the 
committee report, “has been one of 
the principal factors in the industrial 
development of our country, and prac- 
tically the most important factor, your 
Committee believes the enactment of 
the reclassification bill will be of great 
benefit to the country and that the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers was a very powerful factor, and 
doubtless an indispensable one, in 
effecting the enactment of this import- 
ant legislation.” 

The committee recited the attempts 
made to introduce into the patent law 
a provision by which compulsory 
license could be obtained under patents 
which were not being manufactured 
under in this country, which were 
known as the Stanley bills. It de- 
clared that any such provision would 
impair the value of our patents and 
the incentive to produce patents and 
strenuously opposed the enactment of 
such bills. Moreover it pointed out 
that efforts would be made to pass the 
bill in the next Congress and that 
continual viligance would be necessary. 
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The Industrial Production Session 


sane and 
stable is widely regarded as the 
key to prosperity in this country, 


RODUCTION, 


safe, 


t 
f 
‘ and to fully assay this phase of the 


eee 


situation an Industrial Production 
Session was held on Monday night. 
Hays H. Clemens presided at the meet- 
ing. In opening the session he said he 


_ thought with every manufacturer that 
_ the idea of production was not just 
3 production but increased production, 


Acheson Smith, vice-president of 
the Acheson Graphite Company, 


_ Niagara Falls, in discussing how man- 


agement can be made more productive, 
said : 
“Economists and clear-thinking pub- 
‘licists have said that greater produc- 
tion is necessary, but by many people 


such a statement is not understood, 


and by other people it is not believed. 


A portion of our population, for 


instance, is of the opinion that re- 


stricted production best serves to 
increase its wage rates and so is not 
favorably impressed by statements 
regarding the value of increasing the 
output per man. 
“When greater production is men- 
tioned many of us are inclined to 


$ think that the production at any time 


_is practically equal to the demand, and 
remember that when it exceeds the 
demand the producer is injured by 
falling prices. Those who have been 


_ so injured, and many others, therefore 
2 


fear over-production, and believe that 
_arestricted supply will stimulate prices 
and so give them greater profit. We 
should realize, however, that such 
incidents of over-production are only 


temporary in their effects and that 


a a a 


as a matter of fact the wealth of the 


country is what we produce in goods 
and services. If we look at wages in 
terms of dollars we will see that the 
total amount of such wages that can 
be divided among all the people of the 


_ country in one year is in round figures 


_ what has been produced in that year. 
If, therefore, we wish to raise our real 


- wages we should increase the total 


_ production, for by so doing we would 


have more goods to divide among our- 


selves. When we think of ourselves 


as consumers as well as producers it 


is evident that if we want more we 


“must produce more. Of course, it is 


_ true that there might be an over-supply 
of some commodities, temporarily, 


but that condition would quickly cor- 


q 





and that there were two sides to the 
question. The one that occurs to all 
in the manufacturing or producing 
business arises from two things: in 
good times from a desire to fill orders ; 
in poor times from the necessity of 
meeting competitors. Beyond that, he 
explained, there was another phase 
which as manufacturers is often over- 
looked and that had to do with the 
economic side. 





ACHESON SMITH’S ADDRESS 


rect itself, and those who are not 
needed in such industries would find 
lucrative employment making other 
things that were in demand. This 
readjustment has been going on for a 
century, and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue, for the total demand is practi- 
cally unlimited. 

“We must, however, not only con- 
sider total production, but we must 
approach the problem from the stand- 
point of per capita production, for 
that is the only way that we can meas- 
ure our performance and see whether 
we are gaining or losing. 

“When a group of men makes a 
demand for higher wages without in- 
creasing the output per man, it is 
simply saying that it wants a larger 
share of what is produced in the 
world without helping to increase the 
production out of which it is to be paid 
the additional wage. In asking for 
more it is simply saying that others 
will have to take less, for that is ex- 
actly what would happen. Some of 
the more progressive labor organiza- 
tions are studying the subject and are 
actually codperating with their employ- 
ers to increase the per capita produc- 
tion. 

“Managers desire to pay higher 
wages but are limited in what they 
can do if costs tend to rise. The 
problem is to increase wages and at the 
same time reduce costs. A substantial 
increase in the output per employe 
would make it possible to do both. 

“The country is growing and our 
needs increasing. This means that we 
require more laborers, and in view of 
the severe restrictions on immigration, 
it is difficult to see from where they 
will come. In the highly developed 
industrial sections of the United States 
practically no native-born American 
will do ordinary laboring work, and 
the children of our foreign-born, if 
they go through the public schools will 
not do the work of a common laborer. 


“The present necessity for greater 
production is the result of the short- 
age of help, but it should be remem- 
bered that we are probably in a long- 
swing period during which the dollar 
will increase in value. 


“Turning now to discuss what might 
be done, it is assumed that plant 
managers are familiar with what in- 
dustrial engineering has accomplished, 
and acquainted with the literature of 
the subject. Surely, scientific manage- 
ment will never become a reality until 
it is recognized as a distinct function 
and so organized and separated from 
other work that pressure can be kept 
upon the solution of its problems at all 
times. 


“Wage incentives are well worth 
looking into carefully, for they have 
worked wonders in many instances. 
One of the great advantages that is 
frequently overlooked in the setting of 
standards, by which to measure the 
performance of men is that such stand- 
ards give us something by which we 
can measure the performance of fore- 
men, and so sets a measure on manage- 
ment which would not otherwise be 
had. One of the greatest weaknesses 
in industrial organization has been the 
absence of a measure of foremen’s 
work. Setting wage standards seems 
to remedy this fault and should be 
appreciated by the Management at its 
true worth. Time studies should be 
made, for without them we have no 
idea what performance to expect. It 
would be almost as bad to buy raw 
materials without analyzing them as 
to employ labor without making time 
studies and job analyses. 


“Intelligent supervision by foremen 
is highly important and they should be 
trained for their work. The effective- 
ness of foremen lies very largely in 
the direct supervision of the workmen, 
and they should have a large portion 
of their time free for such duties. The 
amount of clerical work done by fore- 
men should be investigated and if 
found to be burdensome it. should be 
reduced. 

“The question of training for exectt- 
tive work deserves attention. Men 
frequently come into positions as de- 
partment heads, splendidly informed 
as to the methods of manufacture 
used to produce the quantity and guard 
the quality of the product in question, 
but absolutely ignorant of the princi- 
ples of good management. It seems 
evident that there should be some 
definite training for executive work 
which would improve a man’s perform- 
ance in a junior capacity and fit him 
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for a major position. 

“When every industrial manager 
takes an affirmative attitude toward 
greater output per man, a great Renais- 
sance in the creation of material wealth 
will begin that will carry our working 
people to a standard of living and per- 
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sonal development not thought possible 
to-day. The capitalistic order of so- 
ciety can be justified and such justifi- 
cation must come very largely by the 
industrial manager showing the way to 
a higher standard of living through 
greater per capita production.” 


DR. DAVID FRIDAY’S ADDRESS 


Dr. David Friday, president, Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, in discussing 
the economic need for increased pro- 
duction, said: 

“During the last twenty years, from 
1900 to 1920 say, we increased our 
population by 40 per cent—from 75,- 
000,000 to 105,000,000. There are for- 
ty per cent more people to eat, 40 per 
cent more people to want things and 
consume them. If you look at agri- 
culture you will find that with an in- 
crease of not more than five per cent 
of the people engaged in it, we have 
added 4o per cent to the output in 
bushels, pounds and gallons. Dire pre- 
dictions by the various people who were 
professionally interested in agriculture, 
were that unless we started to farm 
our land better and resorted to the use 
of fertilizers and restored the fertility 
of the soil, we would have a gradually 
declining yield per acre and declining 
ouput per man. This country was in 
danger of suffering for want of food 
and textiles. 

“Tt turns out that nothing of the 
sort happened. We have drawn great 
numbers of people from the agricul- 
tural sections into the city. We have 
had only a slight increase in agricul- 
tural population and yet agricultural 
production has increased 40 per cent— 
with only a five per cent increase in 
population or less than that. So that 
agricultural production has gone for- 
ward as rapidly as has the population 
of the nation. 

“All of these people who think that 
the agricultural problem is a problem 
of getting people out of the cities and 
on the farm so that we can produce 
more food—these people are looking at 
the thing from a point of view which is 
futile and will come to nothing over 
the next ten or twenty years. I ex- 
pect to see during the next decade or 
two, an increase in agricultural pro- 
duction which will keep pace in every 
way with the increase in population, 
without any material increase in the 
number of people on farms. I think 
the salvation of the farmer will be 
worked and is being worked—has been 
worked the last two years and is being 
worked this year—by the drawing of 
people off the farm. As near as I 
can find out one and a half million peo- 


ple have gone off our farms and gone 
mto industrial centers in 1921, 1922 
and up to the middle of 1923. 

“Well, what has happened in your 
field? If you will look at your statis- 
tics between 1899 and 1920 you will 
find between 1899 and 1920 you about 
doubled the production in manufac- 
ture. What happened there is produc- 
tion? We have several indices of pro- 
duction, one of them gotten out by 
Walter Stewart, head of the Division 


of Analysis and Research of the Fed- . 


eral Reserve Board. The manufactur- 
ing figures increased from 1900 to 1920 
about one hundred per cent. It just 
about kept pace with the increase in 
labor. 

“While the manufacturing laborer 
does not have more than the same 
amount of product per person in 1920 
than in 1900, he has gotten something 
else. He has gotten an enormously in- 
creased amount of leisure. One of the 
most interesting sets of figures I have 
seen recently is the abstract of the 
Census of Manufacture, about the ave- 
rage hours which men work. As near 
as I can find out, during the last twen- 
ty years, there has been a decrease 
from sixty hours a week to fifty-one 
hours a week. That is, the man has 
had a 15 per cent decrease in the hours 
of work. That is one of the reasons 
why increase has not grown any more 
rapidly than the number of people. The 
striking thing you see when you:look 
at it is that capital has increased enor- 
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mously—the capital stated in 1920 is 
five times as great as in 1900—$8,900,- 
000,000 of capital in 1900 and $44,- 
000,000,000 in 1920. You have five 
times as much capital measured in 
terms of dollars at least, and three 
times as much horsepower as we had 
in 1900 with twice as many people and 
only twice as much product. 

“Every once in a while I try to im- 
press on people what we have accom- 
plished in the last 25 years. I think 
it can be proven without difficulty that 
in this country we have doubled the 
amount of produced wealth in the last 
25 years; that is, from 1897 to 1923, 
we have added as much in the way of 
railroads and houses and pavements 
and buildings and machinery and fac- 
tories as our forefathers actually ac- 
cumulated in all the 280 years from 
1608 to 1897. That is a remarkable 
attainment and the thing that impressed 
me and the thing that I brought out of 
the war as an economist was the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country when 
we were utilizing it to the full. 

“Now, we are going to have in this 
country a special claim on our product 
in the next ten or fifteen years which 
we did not have in the last fifty or up 
to the war; namely, we are going to 
have asserted here the claim for the 
capital needed to expand the world’s 
industry overseas; certainly in the 


Orient, in South America, and even in | 


the rehabilitation of Europe, there is 
going to be a demand for capital here. 
How much? I do not know. But I 
should say a billion to a billion and a 
half a year. 

“Now, how do you get capital and 
make it? A simple operation. You 
make capital by producing more than 
you consume. That is a definition 
simple enough so that anybody can do 
it. If I ever did anything for econom- 
ics I have popularized that phrase. You 
create capital by producing more than 
you consume.” 


COL. M. C. RORTY’S ADDRESS 


Col. M. C. Rorty, president, Tele- 
phone Securities Company, in discuss- 
ing economic tendencies, said: 

“If we should consider only the les- 
sons of past business cycles, we should 
say that most of the signs were to-day 
favorable to the beginning of a period 
of business depression. Commitments 
have been made for more labor and 
material than can be supplied. Dupli- 
cate orders are being placed in the hope 
of securing adequate deliveries—and 
with the certainty of cancellations full 
deliveries become possible owing to a 
sudden decrease in demand. Wages 
are sky-rocketing; the productivity of 


labor is declining; and the promise of 
profits on many forward contracts has 
already been converted into the cer- 
tainty of heavy losses. 

“Those conditions are particularly 
marked in the building industry, but 
the same tendencies are present in many 
other lines. Ordinarily we should say 
that the boom had culminated, or 
would shortly culminate, and that we 
must do penance for our economic 
spree in a morning after of depression. 
But this is too simple a picture of the 
situation. The average manufacturer 
and distributor still has a vivid remem- 


brance of 1920 and 1921, and is guard- 
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ing himself against a repetition of the 


troubles of those very recent days. 
“It would be a miracle if the pres- 


ent business cycle failed to follow in 
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some degree the course of others that 
have preceded it. It is quite possible 
that complications resulting from a 


_superabundance of credit facilities and 


from a continuing instability in price 
levels may defeat our best efforts to 
avoid the usual alternations of busi- 
ness feast and business famine. Some 
of the more pessimistic of our business 
prophets say that the situation has al- 
ready gotten out of control—that in 
many industries wages and prices have 
risen and productivity has fallen until 
nothing but a partial shut-down can 
restore sanity and balance. But per- 


_ sonally I am more optimistic. The im- 


mediate test lies in the building indus- 
try. Here conditions have clearly 
reached a crisis. Profits to contrac- 
tors have vanished, except where work 
is being done on a cost-plus basis. 
Prices to the home builder and inves- 
tor have mounted beyond reason. The 
choice is definite between a partial shut- 


_ down in building activity and a stabili- 


zation of construction costs on a level 
that will be fair to the public. 
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“T have reason to know that at least 
one earnest and very intelligent effort 
to bring such stabilization about is be- 
ing made by a group representing all 
interests, including workers in the 
building trades. This concerted effort 
represents a new economic tendency. 
If it is even partially successful in the 
building industry, the lesson may well 
spread to other fields where conditions 
are, perhaps, less complicated. Here- 
tofore we have stopped our runaway 
economic machine by running into the 
ditch. It may be that we are at the 
point of learning how to shut off the 
gas and apply the brakes. If so, there 
is no reason, barring wars and cata- 
clysms, why we may not continue to 
travel the business road at a temperate 
but prosperous gait indefinitely. 

“Now, here is the line, like a record- 
ing thermometer line, running from 
1877, crossing from normal line back 
and forth, for 50 years up to the pres- 
ent time. You will notice here the 
1919 boom and the depression of 1920 
and 1921, where the decline in produc- 
tivity was the lowest we have ever ex- 
perienced. It is the lowest point—25 
per cent below normal. The other 
drops have been 20 per cent or less. 
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From “Some Problems in Current Economics,” courtesy of A. W. Shaw & Co. 
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This was a full 25. That is indicat- 
ed by movements of products and man- 
ufactures. 

“You will notice here that we are 





Col. M. C. Rorty 


getting up to the danger point. It is 
hard to fall out of a tree until you 
have climbed up. You are climbing up 
to a point where you may have a 
tumble. 

“This problem of stabilization is an 
important one. If the building indus- 
tries can stabilize their activities and 
avoid the over-running of demand and 
hold things in line at a reasonable 
point, our other industries can do the 
same. There is no reason why we can’t 
continue a little above the normal line 
without these other experiences. There 
is a point in here, 1893, when we did 
remain up above normal. Since then 
we have swung heavily above and be- 
low the normal line. 

“In this country we have happily es- 
caped in large measure the depression 
in civilization which has afflicted the 
greater part of Europe. But this es- 
cape only emphazies our obligation to 
keep our popular understanding of our 
civilization abreast of its growing com- 
plexities. 

“During the past three years the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
which is impartially controlled by a 
group of twenty-one directors, manu- 
facturers, labor leaders, bankers, econ- 
omists, etc., representing widely vary- 
ing economic viewpoints, has made 
several investigations of far-reaching 
significance. Its most important work 
has been in determining the amount 
and distribution of income in the Unit- 
ed States. Many of the results of this 
study can be stated in very simple 
form. 

“The primary need for increased 
productivity is shown by the fact that 
even if there should be an absolutely 
uniform distribution of the national in- 
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come, the total of $586 per capita in 
1918 is still too small to meet the re- 
quirements of many of the standards 
of living that are frequently set up in 
theoretical discussions. 


_ “The difficulty in securing any great 
improvement in the lot of the average 
man through plans for a greater equal- 
ization of income is shown by the fact 
that incomes of $8,000 a year and above 
amount to only 14 per cent of the 
total. 

“The necessary relations between 
wages and prices and the limitations 
on profit sharing, in the absence of in- 
creased productivity, are shown by the 
fact that, in the large and highly. or- 
ganized industries, from 69 to 72 per 
cent of the net value of a product is 
paid to labor, while only 28 per cent 
to 31 per cent is paid to capital and 
management, including undistributed 
surpluses. 

“These facts are not reactionary or 
‘stand-pat’ arguments. They are quite 
the contrary. They are a definite call 
to constructive action. But they have 
the double value of barring the way 
against ill-considered programs, while 
at the same time they point out the 
road for genuine progress. Their pub- 
lication in. authoritative form with the 
combined endorsement of labor leaders 
and socialists, bankers and economists, 
business men and manufacturers, is, 
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perhaps, the most significant of all 
present-day economic tendencies. 

“T would like to show you a few 
other lines of economic investigation. 
Here is a picture-of the whole move- 
ment of income and expenditure in our 
industrial organization. That picture 
represents results of a vast amount of 
investigation (indicating charts). Here 
we have the larger pipe which is in- 
come from personal service, 68 per 
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cent. Some investigators say it is 70 
per cent. On the other side we have 
income from capital, interest, dividends 
and profits. The smaller pipe here is 
income from natural sources. 

“Here you see the family budget— 
payments for taxes, rents, clothes, food 
sundries, payments for wages. They 
move on here through retail and whole- 
sale distribution, manufacturing, pro- 
duction of raw materials—and it all 
finally comes back as individual in- 
come. That is the way to test more of 
your economic facts than in any other 
way. Every dollar of expenditure very 
promptly comes to be a dollar of in- 
come for some individual. 

“Now this question of productivity 
is a very important one in connection 
with our modern industrial develop- 
ments. One of the most interesting 
sets of statistics that I have ever seen 
is reproduced in this chart. It shows 
the real wages of English carpenters 
and agricultural laborers from the year 
1270 to 1890, measure in terms of 
wheat. This figure I represents a 
minimum amount of wheat to main- 
tain a family. It was during this per- 
iod, in fact at the end of this period, 
just before the industrial revolution, 
that Malthas brought out his theory 
that population tended to increase up 
to the limit of subsistence; that peri- 
odically elements of population would 
come to the starvation limit. Here we 
have the black death, when England 
and Wales were cut in two, practically. 
And after that pressure of population 
had been relieved, wages went up. 
There was more wheat to go around. 
Then population increased and we went 
back to the starvation level again. Then, 
I think about this time (indicating) we 
began to get revenue through emigra- 
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tion to America. 

“Tt was not until we came to the in- 
dustrial revolution—modern machinery 
and factory processes—that wages be- 
gan to get permanently above the sub- 
sistence level and you can see how 
wages went up here—carpenters and 
laborers. 

“Now, let us take that forward to 
modern times. Here is a picture of 
relative prices and wages in the Unit- 
ed States from 1860 to 1920. You 


will see that following the general trend 


of this line, it shot down and up and 
wavered back and forth a little, but 
the general trend is in this direction, 
and real wages to- day are roughly 250 
per cent in the United States of what 
they were in the year 1860. That is 
verified by this chart of physical pro- 
duction, of which Dr. Friday spoke. 
Dr. Friday spoke about these studies 


» of physical production. These are com- 


posite figures covering raw materials 
in the main—some fabricated products, 
too; studies by Snyder and Stuart and 
Day and King. 

“You will notice that the lines which 
indicate here the increase in production 


‘rise at a higher rate than the line of 


population. This increasing produc- 
tivity per capita here is in line with 


. the eget showing increase in real 


“Here is the final chart which will 
interest all of you. It is this question 
of how far we can get improvements 
in conditions for the average worker 


_ out of profit distribution, profit shar- 
ing, and how far we must rely on in- 


creased productivity. That is a chart 
showing the rate of return on money 


invested in manufacturing and mer- 


cantile undertakings. You will notice 
that in manufacturing the largest 
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amount of capital is concentrated 
around a six to eight per cent point. 

“You will find if you analyze this 
curve that about ten per cent of the 
money invested in manufacturing is 
earning less than a growing interest 
rate—less than 6 per cent. That rep- 
resents the firms that are on the verge 
of failure. These firms that are earn- 
ing 6 per cent to 8 per cent are mak- 
ing a comfortable living, but no more. 
The big profits are all concentrated in 
Ao per cent of the capital invested in 
the concerns earning from 12 per cent 
up. 

“Now the average, as near as can be 
determined, of this whole group of 
manufacturing corporations (there 
were eighty-five of them and these were 
figures carefully checked—pre-war fig- 
ures but would represent an average 
year at the present time)—the average 
of return is between 13 and 14 per cent 
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on increased capital. 
point is that in every line of manufac- 
ture there is a line that is earning such 
a growing interest rate and those con- 
cerns since their product has been re- 
quired to supply the market almost in- 


The significant. 


evitably raise their prices in proportion 
to labor costs and we have in this 
curve the fact that capital is concen- 
trated in the 6 to 8 per cent interest 
group and prices do follow changes in 
labor costs.” 


HAROLD C. SMITH’S ADDRESS 


Harold C. Smith, president, Illinois 
Tool Works, Chicago, discussed how 
labor can be made more productive, 
saying: 

“For many years, the National Metal 
Trades Association has taken an active 
interest in industrial training. One of 
its early efforts was at the Winona 
Technical Institute at Indianapolis 
where the Association in conjunction 
with its Indianapolis members com- 
pletely equipped a machine shop and 
voted financial support to the institu- 
tion for its maintenance, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to co-operate 
with the officers of the Institute. Later, 
when the school system of Indianapo- 
lis took over this institute and start- 
ed the present Arsenal Techincal High 
Schools, the equipment was transferred 
to it as a nucleus at that school from 
which the present extensive system of 
shops for vocational and technical ed- 
ucation has grown. 

“As far back as the year 1906, in 
co-operation with the University of 
Cincinnati, under the direction of Prof. 
Herman Schneider, members of our 
Association opened their shops to stu- 
dents in the University’s Co-operative 
Course in Engineering and this ar- 
rangement is still continuing. As a 
result, facilities are open to young men 
to acquire a practical shop training 
combined with an engineering educa- 
tion. The year 1911 found the As- 
sociation actively supporting the efforts 
of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education in 
working for the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Bill granting Federal aid for 
vocational education. 

“The training of workers is now be- 
ing carried on under five general plans 
each of which has its place in indus- 
try. 

Instruction by Foreman: This is 
the system most universally employed 
and consists of putting the workmen 
directly into the department, under the 
supervision of the foreman in charge, 


who is entirely responsible for their” 


success or failure. Our Committee 
finds that the particular objection to 


this method is that the foreman being . 


responsible for the output of his de- 
partment, has in many instances, 
neither the time nor the patience to 
properly instruct the worker, and in 


many cases lacks the ability to impart 
his knowledge. ~ 

“The Cooperative and Continuation 
Schools have for their object the 
manual and technical training of boys 
and young men in a particular craft 
or trade which they may select. By 
this form of education the boy is able 
to earn money throughout his school 
course, and is enabled to obtain an 
education whereas without such an 
opportunity many would be compelled 
to quit school entirely. It has an 
advantage in that it requires no addi- 
tional expenditure or teaching force, 
with the exception of one supervisor 
to aid in coordinating the efforts of 
the industries and the public schools. 

“Compulsory attendance at continua- 
tion schools by permit workers has 


also made rapid strides, the majority: 


of states now having legislation mak- 
ing this form of education mandatory. 
Our Committee feels that these forms 
of education are desirable and most 
earnestly asks the interest of manu- 
facturers in such schools in order that 
they may be made most practicable and 
kept free from political influence. Of 
course, these schools being under pub- 
lic supervision, cannot be expected to 
convey confidence jin the intentions 
and policies of any particular com- 
pany. 

“Special Training in Plant: This 
system, which consists of training in 
the department by a general instruc- 
tor, has some of the advantages of the 
Vestibule School and, in our opinion, 
is preferable to instruction by fore- 
men. It is particularly applicable in 
shops whose equipment consists mostly 
of large tools which cannot be isola- 
ted. 

“Vestibule School: This plan came 
into prominence during the war. As 
the name implies, it is intended as 
the worker’s entrance to the factory. 
While by no means supplanting ap- 
prenticeship, it is.adaptable in some 
form in most shops, and properly 
managed, goes far toward relieving 
the shortage of skilled labor. It has 


.been applied very successfully to the 


intensive training of workers for 
repetition processes and has also been 
used to train specialists. Where this 
form of training is used, all accepted 
applicants are sent to the school, 
where their fitness or unfitness is read- 
ily determined. 


“Apprenticeship: Apprenticeship is 
particularly designed to take care of 
young men who wish to learn a trade 
in all its branches, but is not gener- 
ally adaptable to the instruction and 
upgrading of unskilled workers. 
Committee finds that while there has 
been a lull in apprenticeship training, 
partially as a result of conditions 
brought about by the war, this has 
been due also in a large measure to 
the unattractive conditions of the 
indentures. To remedy this, the Com- 
mittee developed plans for apprentice 
training which were submitted to, and 
adopted as basic practice by the 
National Metal Trades Association at 
the annual convention in 1922. We 
believe this plan, wherever installed, 


Our 


is sufficiently attractive to secure and — 


hold desirable boys and young men. 

“While the individual members of 
our Committee have a preference for 
certain methods of training within 
their own establishments, the Com- 
mittee as a whole has not reached the 
point where it recommends any one 
system of training as applicable to all 
plants. In view of the size of our 
membership, the differing production 
methods, the vast territory covered, 
and the changing conditions in indus- 
try, the futility of recommending any 
one system can readily be seen. 

“The following observations, we 
believe, generally apply: — 

“1. Comparatively few men have 
the faculty to impart knowledge to 
others. Often the best workman is 
the poorest instructor. Hence it is 
preferable in most cases to engage a 
competent man to assume this work. 

“2, Even though the foreman hap- 
pens to be a good teacher, he is in 
most instances too occupied with im- 
portant production problems to devote 
proper attention to beginners. 

“3, The average foreman, 
probably to the press of other matters, 
lacks the necessary patience, and 
sometimes the human insight, for in- 
structing the beginner. He may also 
consider himself too high grade an 
executive to be assigned to such work. 

“4. Unless the schooling is central- 
ized, the company cannot readily carry 
out a fixed policy with regard to 
teaching subjects pertaining to honesty 
of product, citizenship pride in good 
workmanship and loyalty. 


due _ 


“cs. The influence on the future 


attitude of learners toward each other 
and toward industry depends largely 
on the impression made on them at 
the start. This should be borne in 
mind constantly. . 

“6. Ina school, the beginner is sure 
of a variety of work, whereas, the ten- 
dency in the shop is to give him such 
a quantity of simple work that he will 
not need the attention of. the foreman 
for some time.” 
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The President’s A | Add 
Mr. Edgerton lays particular emphasis on taxation, immigration, 
bonus and railroads and appeals to the manufacturers to perform 
fully their obligations as citizens as means of stabilization 
life of the nation is the taxation ques- couraging to individual initiative, 
tion,’ said Mr. Edgerton. “Taxes enterprise, and thrift, but a serious 


morning session, Mr. Edgerton 
brought the delegates into closer 
contact with the two living ex-presi- 
dents of the association. He intro- 
duced Stephen C. Mason, of Pitts- 
burgh, who had been his immediate 


predecessor, and read the following 


telegram from John Kirby, Jr., of 
Dayton: 

“Tt is with deep regret that I for 
the second time’since our famous con- 
vention in 1903 at New Orleans find 
circumstances prevent my participa- 
tion in the deliberations of your 28th 
annual convention. Please convey to 
my associates and friends my greet- 
ings and best wishes and accept for 
yourself my great admiration and 
esteem, coupled with the hope and 
belief that the present convention will 
be a record-breaker and redound to 
the credit of your splendid leadership. 
May God be with you till we meet 
again. 

“(Signed) John Kirby, Jr.” 

Mr. Edgerton then delivered his 
annual address, in which he appealed 
to the manufacturers of the nation to 
strive to perform fully their obliga- 
tions as citizens as one of the surest 
means of promoting industrial peace 
and prosperity. He said that as this 
great nation was built on an industrial 
foundation, the high and lofty princi- 
ples for which the country stands can 
only be maintained by the fullest 
interest and active initiative of its 
leaders in industry. 

Mr. Edgerton discussed among 
other things: tariff, taxation, which 
he said was the most important eco- 
nomic question before the people to- 
day; the bonus, saying that industry 
will always favor every aid for the 
disabled but will just as stoutly op- 
pose the sweeping unreasonable bonus 
for all; the railroads, decrying any 
attempt that may be made to place 
them under unbusiness-like govern- 
ment ownership ; immigration, reiter- 
ating the policy of the association 
which believes in a wider application 
of the selective system; law and order, 
declaring the efforts of misinformed 
institutions, make it incumbent upon 
every real American to give his strong- 
est support to constituted law. 

“The matter of perhaps the largest 
concern to most citizens to-day and the 
most potent factor in the economic 
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seem to have ceased to be the mere 
means by which government is en- 
abled to perform its orderly and 
legitimate functions and to have be- 
come the chief end of all government 
activity. On the other hand it has 
come to pass in these days of much 
acting and little thinking that the pub- 
lic treasury is regarded by a consider- 
able portion of our population as 
Nature’s perennial spring in the 
Desert of Life from which weary 
travelers may quench their thirst with- 
out ever affecting the source of 
supply. 

“Reflect for a moment upon the 
recent disclosures of the National 
Budget Committee. According to its 
careful estimates based upon federal 
statistics, the total annual cost of gov- 
ernment in these United States— 
national, state, county, and municipal— 
is eight and one-half billions of dol- 
lars, which is approximately fourteen 
per cent of our national income. More 
than two million persons, or five per 
cent of our adult population, are on 
the public pay rolls. On the basis of 
five persons to the family, the cost of 
government is about four hundred 
dollars per family per year. Subtract- 
ing the paupers, non-producers, crimi- 
nals, and those otherwise exempt from 
taxation, the burden upon the elements 
of thrift and honesty is not only dis- 


menace to the moral fibre of the nation. 
“When it is considered that this 


primary cost of living in a free 


country is growing proportionately 
larger than our national income as 
legislative bodies become more reck- 
less in their appropriations to satisfy 
political passions for graft and ad- 
vantage on the inside and the insati- 
ate appetites of multiplying clamor- 
ers for gratuities, adjusted compen- 
sations, privileges, and exemptions 
on the outside, the conclusion is 
inescapable that our Ship of State is 
headed towards the reefs of economic 
disaster. Study the proceedings of 
legislative committees and others 
having to do with the problem, and 
you will discover that in most in- 
stances the chief consideration is 
not with the causes of taxation and 
how to reduce them sanely, but with 
methods of taxation and how to 
obtain the largest revenues easiest, 
quickest, and with least offense to 
the sources of greatest political 
power. 

“As long as the attention of the 
public can be kept away from the 
mounting totals by the legislative leger- 
demain of shifting the burden about 
from the shoulders of one group to 
those of another so as to interrupt con- 
tinued soreness and keep the forces of 
protest divided by alternating vacations 
of partial relief, we can expect to 
make no progress towards a perma- 
nent cure of our taxation ills. 

“Until government in America is 
forced back by public sentiment into 
constitutional channels, ceasing its 
exercise of alien functions in the 
fields of paternalism and socialism, 
and until intelligent economies in its 
operation are courageously effected 
by a new order of statesmanship, 
there cannot and will not be any just 
relief from excessive taxation and 
other evils which afflict us. 

“This is the one outstanding, big 
task, the real major problem in Amer- 
ica to-day. And it is the maternal 
ancestor of most of the other problems 
with which we are wrestling. — The 
condition precedent to its solution 1s 
an enlightened understanding of the 
proper functions of a republican form 
of government as distinguished from 
an impossible democracy, and a suffi- 
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cient amount of honesty and courage in 
public life to apply what is under- 
stood. It is idle to expect this condi- 
tion to be met until the best qualified 
individual and organized units of our 
citizenship recognize clearly and accept 
fully all of the responsibilities attached 
to the right to live in this incomparable 
country. 

“When through these processes gov- 
ernment is restored to 
its native sphere and is 
put on a sound business 
basis, the amount of 
revenue needed for its 
efficient operation can 
always be determined 
with comparative ease. - 
Whatever the amount 
determined as actually 
needed for the legitimate 
ends of government, 
every citizen in the na- 
tion outside an alms- 
house, regardless of sex 
or other condition, 
should be required to pay 
his fair share of it; and 
that share should be re- 
garded and will be re- 
garded by every worthy 
citizen as a small price 
for the privilege of living 
in the grandest country 


the world has_' ever 
known. 
“Nothing is more 


needed to be taught and 
understood by the 
masses of the American 
people to-day than that 
every right they enjoy 
from the hand of God, 
man, or their country, 
has attached to it on 
the near side an obli- 
gation through the per- 
formance of which only 
does that right exist. 
From such obligations 
there is no honorable 
immunity, and they 
cannot with honor be 
shifted or dodged. 

“Tt is probably known 
by most of you, if not 
all, that in and out of 
season every just power 
of your organization has 
been used to resist bonus 
legislation conceived in 
the fictitious interest of 
able-bodied soldiers or 
other citizens. We are 
proud of the effective 
part which we have 
played in at least postponing the 
visitation of this moral and economic 
absurdity upon the country. We 
must not, however, delude our- 
selves with the thought that the 
snake is killed. It is only scotched, 


the Editor as follows: 
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and, like other poisonous reptiles it is 
probably possessed of many lives. It 
will not die as long as there is a mem- 
ber of the United States Congress who 
values his political life above honor or 
as long as there is enough of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, or greed among the 
veterans for designing buccaneers to 
organize into a threatening political 
power. This is another vital respect 





How Mr. Edgerton looked when he saw the cartoon of Mr. Boudinot. 
Cartoon by Henry Major in the New York “American,” captioned by 


in which the National Association of 
Manufacturers is in a peculiar position 
to serve industry, the nation, and the 
very causes for which our armies 
fought. 

“T have no apologies for that compe- 


“John E, Edgerton, who, being president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, had to look as though 
he really believed all the optimistic things he said about prosperity 
at yesterday’s opening of the annual convention. 


y Above, Edgerton 
registers belief and gets it across.” 
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tent American who did not do his full 


duty as a citizen and patriot when our _ 


country was at war or who deliber- 
ately took undue advantage of the 
situation to promote his individual for- 
tune at the expense of the common 
cause. I condemn and pity that person 
who cannot look back upon that mem- 
orable struggle with the comforting 
and inspiring consciousness of having 
done the full part of a 
patriot as a soldier either 
in the uniform or out of 
it. One who has this 
patriotic light in his own 
clear breast can sit in 
the center and enjoy 
bright day,’ but he who 
hides a dark soul and 
foul thoughts of duty 
unperformed ‘benighted 
walks under the mid-day 
sun, himself his own 
dungeon.’ It will be a 
sad day for our country 
when patriotism ceases 
to be a virtue that car- 
ries its own reward and 
when fighting for our 
flag assailed ceases to 
be regarded as among 
the highest of self-corn- 
pensating privileges. 
“Wars are won by 
nations fighting as a 
whole and not by se- 
lected parts wearing dis- 
tinctive dress and occu- 
pying relative positions 
on the battlefield. Those 
are to be honored most 
whose privilege or lot it 
was to make the larger 
sacrifices, face the greater 
dangers, and endure the 
most hardships. But 
they only degrade their 
own records when they 
undertake to put a money 
valuation upon the serv- 
ices performed, and they 
only destroy the best of 
what they fought for 
when they attempt to 


it not be forgotten by 
them or us that the ulti- 
mate object of the Ger- 


the treasury at Washing- 
ton. It was the rendez- 
vous of the Kaiser’s 
fondest thoughts and 
the palace of his sweet- 
est dreams. When the 
enemy was fighting to 
reach it, our soldiers said, ‘They shall 
not pass.’ And they didn’t. Now let 
them exercise the same restraint upon 
themselves and say the same thing with 


man soldiery itself was 


« 


calculate its worth. Let 


equal emphasis and sincerity to all 


those in our own country who would 
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despoil that which has been with in- 
calcuable cost preserved against the 
rapacity of a foreign foe. If these 
moral considerations and this estimate 
of the finest sentiments of our nation’s 
soul will not obtain as a sufficient pre- 
ventive force against yielding a bonus 
to the hordes of selfishness, then per- 
haps the sacrifice of our economic life 
as the price for a so-called adjusted 


compensation would be regarded as a 


trifle. 

_ “The strike of some of the railroad 
brotherhoods against the public last 
summer and fall furnished another 
occasion, unhappy as it was, for your 
association to render industry and the 
nation a notable service. The question 
involved in that controversy reached 
through our entire social and economic 
structure. Representing as we do the 
largest portion of the shipping inter- 
ests of the nation and seeing those 
‘interests jeopardized by organized 
greed and lawlessness, and observing 
the peril to some of the most cherished 
of American principles, we extended 
the unsolicited and unsubsidized hand 
of helpfulness to those who were fight- 
ing the common battle. Except for 
the publicity which we were prepared 


How Mr. Boudinot looked when he saw the car- 


toon of Mr. Abbott. Cartoon by Henry Major 

in the New York “American,” captioned by 
_the Editor as follows: “George S. Boudinot, 
. the genial and (you can tell at one look) hard- 
' working secretary of the National Association 
| of Manufacturers. Boudinot is the answer to 

the age-old question, ‘Why is a secretary?’ He 
| is the one that gets the ‘buck’ and hasn’t any- 
| One else to pass it on to.” 
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to give and did give effectively to the 
facts of the situation and for other 
entirely proper and just services which 
we were able to render, it is very 
doubtful that this strike would or 
could have been won by the railroads 
for the public. 

“In this particular connection, I 
wish to call your attention to the 
National Industrial Council through 
whose instrumentalities we were able 
to accomplish these “and other worthy 
ends. The Council is very closely 
linked with and related to the associa- 
tion. It is composed of more than 
three hundred national, trade, state, 
and local industrial organizations em- 
bracing more than seventy-five thou- 
sand manufacturers,’ Through these 
organized units throughout the nation 
messages of interest can be quickly 
communicated stimulants to action 
expeditiously administered, and indus- 
trial opinion effectively marshalled. 
In nearly all of the thirty-eight states 
having state industrial organizations 
we have organized State Industrial 
Councils consisting of local industrial 
units and operating as an organized 
force for the state as the National 
Industrial Council does for the nation. 
This is the most practical scheme of 
a national federation of manufactur- 
ers’ Organization ever attempted, and 
it is an accomplished fact. Local 
autonomy is fully preserved in it and 
the right of self-determination not 
interfered with. 

“A, question of large immediate 
interest not only to manufacturers 
but to all other classes of employers 
is that relating to immigration. For 
two years we have been giving very 
diligent study to thig question under 
the leadership of an eminently quali- 
fied committee carefully selected for 
that purpose. As you have been ap- 
prised by the committee’s report, very 
definite and clear conclusions have 
been reached and concurred in by the 
overwhelming majority of our mem- 
bers and of other important national 
organizations of employers. ._Notwith- 
standing our scrupulous and prodi- 
gious efforts to make our position clear 
enough to be understood even by the 
most mentally unfortunate, there are 
yet a few of our own members and 
many others who are either deliberate 
fugitives from information or con- 
scientious objectors.to its forcible in- 
jection. . 

“In view of the definitely estab- 
lished shortage of labor, varying ac- 
cording to industry and locality from 
three to ten per cent and of the 
consequent impairment of normal 
industrial processes considering also 
the patently freakish operations of 
the present Three Percentum Act, 
your association is insisting that this 
Act ought to be rationally modified 
so that those who leave our shores 





How Mr. Abbott looked when he saw the car- 
toon of Mr. Edgerton. Cartoon by Henry Major 
in the New York “‘American,” captioned by the 
Editor as follows: ‘“‘Henry Abbott, treasurer of 
the Manufacturers’ Association. Major’s car- 
toon does not carry a descriptive caption, but 
Abbott is at this juncture probably wondering 
just how he is going to say what he has to 
(and did well) pass on to the ‘brothers.’ ” 
within a given period may be de- 
ducted from the respective quotas to 
be admitted within the same period, 
thus making it a net instead of a 
gross operation of the Act. 

“This would be a removal of the 
bars, but only a slight lowering of 
them; and we believe it would releive 
a bad economic situation without any 
deleterious moral results. One ex- 
treme position is prohibited immigra- 
tion, which would be cawardly and 
suicidal; while the other is very 
liberal immigration such as we have 
had in the past and which is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

“Our position is just between 
these two extremes and is thor- 
oughly consistent with the traditions 
of our country respecting our obliga- 
tions to other peoples and to our 
own. We resent any charge or 
insinuation that we are looking at 
this question through the eyes of 
greed and that we would subordi- 
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nate the moral to the material wel- 
fare of our nation. 


Let those who are saturated with 
a lust for the autocratic control 
of our labor markets and those who 
are controlled in their thinking by 
social, political, religious, or other 
prejudices examine themselves if 
they would discover that for which 
they are looking in others. Whatever 
the individual views, conduct, or prac- 
tices of any minority of its member- 
ship, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, so far as I can inter- 
pret and influence its position, stands 
now and will continue to stand openly 
and courageously for the eternal prin- 
ciples of right, reason, and justice 
enshrined in the constitution of our 
republic, in the Golden Rule, and as 
construed and applied by those whose 
names and deeds have made this coun- 
try the greatest among the nations of 
the earth. 

“Following the precept uttered by 
the illustrious father of our country 
and inscribed on the beautiful memor- 
ial arch in Washington Square, this 
city, we are trying to ‘raise a standard 
which the wise and honest can repair,’ 
knowing that ‘the event is in the hand 
of God.’ While there is much in the 
past and present to inspire us in our 
high endeavors, yet there are many 
obstacles in the path to which duty 
points. 

“We should never be in the attitude 
of apologizing for. or defending any 
industrial or other hypocrite who 
brings dishonor to the lofty standards 
and exalted principles for which we as 
an organization stand. On the other 
hand, we should be as swift to con- 
demn and as ready to help' discover 
and punish any crookedness or crimi- 
nality among those of our own num- 
ber as among those of any other class. 

“Personally, I have a profounder 
contempt for the employer of labor 
who may be a crook than for an em- 
ploye, because the former has better 
opportunities for knowing the right, 
less reason for departing from it, and 
greater obligation to lead through both 
precept and example. 

“Another obstacle immediately be- 
fore us is the indifference with which 
many manufacturers regard some of 
their highest obligations. Some have 
grown so large and overconfident in 
their entrenched positions that they 
feel quite sufficient unto themselves 
while others have grown smaller under 
the atmospheric pressure of rapid 
rising in the world, ‘lifting their heads 
into the clouds and scorning the base 
degrees by which they did ascend.’ 
They are jealous and proud of their 
imagined ability to do all of their 
thinking for themselves. As a mat- 
ter of fact, very few of either of these 


groups do very much thinking except 
upon the things that lie within the 
radius of self-interest. They hire 
somebody, usually a good lawyer, to 
think for them. Then, they employ a 
good doctor to tell them that they are 
overworked and need a long rest in 
the vicinity of an inviting golf course. 
It is often from these sources that the 
most dangerous compromises proceed 
in the disguise of philanthrophy and 
because of which countless thousands 
are made to mourn. 


“These gentlemen forget that they 
have no natural right to assume posi- 
tions, duties, or tasks which will pre- 
vent their discharging the normal 
responsibilities of good citizens and 
the free exercise of the native powers 
of discrimination. There are certain 
obligations which may not with the 
sanction of good morals be entrusted 
to other hands and from which no 
immunity may or can be purchased. 


“Another sophistical and wholly un- 
American idea that is becoming nause- 
atingly prevalent is that compensation 
for work should be calculated upon 
the basis of the worker’s needs. This 
absurdity grows out of the presump- 
tious theory that the world owes every 
person a living. The world, of course, 
owes a person nothing except the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. It owes him the right to 
earn a living, and all that he gets which 
he does not earn is derived from the 
charities of others or is dishonestly 
obtained. 


“We have had no occasion during 
the year to concern ourselves with tar- 
iff matters except to observe carefully 
and study the operations of the new 
law with a view of being prepared 
always to fight effectively for the tra- 
ditional protective principles of our 
organization. We have been particu- 
larly interested in watching the opera- 


-tion of that part of the law which 


enlarges the powers of the Tariff Com- 
mission and the executive branch of 
our government and for which we suc- 
cessfully contended. We are now urg- 
ing that the powers thus delegated by 
Congress be fully and thoroughly exer- 
cised as the intended remedy for any 
moral or economic inequities that may 
have been or that may be brought to 
light by the operation of the Act. 
We are still firm in the conviction that 
the tariff question is essentially eco- 
nomic in character and has no rightful 
place on the battleground of political 
warfare. It is to be fervently hoped 
that some future Congress may have 
sufficient foresight and courage to 
complete the work of segregation 
already too long delayed. 


“Gentlemen, there is much to do. 
The enemies of law, order, and peace 


. of labor. 


are ‘perpetually active. Never did 
America need good soldiers more 
than now. By virtue of your natural 
endowments and experience in con- 
structive leadership, yours is the 
larger obligation to set examples of 
good citizenship to others and to 
lead in’all worthy enterprises. 


“You can do many things as citi- 
zens that you cannot do as employers 
It is to be remembered that 
we are all members of society and in 
that relation we have specific duties 
from the exactions of which there is 
no refuge. In our relation as employ- 
ers we must be sure to discharge every 
economic obligation to our employes 
paying them what they earn and mak- 
ing the conditions of employment as 
comfortable, healthful and pleasant as 
possible. In our relation to them as 
fellow-citizens and brothers, it is our 
duty to share with them so far as 
practicable their burdens and sorrows, 
extending to them as often as circum- 
stances suggest the hand of sympa- 
thy, encouragement, and love. Let 
them get from us their ideals and 
standards of life rather than from 
those pseudo-friends who exploit them 
through appeals to their ignorance, 
prejudice, and baser passions, and who 
prey upon their confidence in the name 
of a common unworthy cause. The 
palatial temples of labor whose golden 
domes rise in exultant splendor 
throughout the nation, the millions of 
dollars extracted annually by the 
jeweled hand of greed from the pock- 
ets of wage-earners and paid out in 
lucrative salaries to a ravenous band 
of pretenders, tell the pitiful story 
of a slavery such as this country never 
knew before. 


“It is your duty to break the shackles 
that have been forged upon the wrists 
of those who labor with you by show- 
ing them in your daily contact and 
attitude that you are their best friends” 
and that it is not necessary for them 
to follow the false leadership of de- 
signing pirates who parade in the 
guise of the workingmen’s friends. 
That labor has the right to organize 
nobody denies or has denied. As far 
as it uses its organization’ construct- 
ively and in the right manner, it is a 
good thing and ought to live. But 
when it becomes the champion of law 
lessness as at Herrin and elsewhere, 
or when it claims superior rights to 
other citizens such as special repre- 
sentation in every agency of govern- 
ment, local, state, and national, or 
when it takes from the wage-earnef 
more than it can and will return to 
him in substantial benefits honestly ob- 
tained, it becomes dangerous as an 
organized force and should be forced 
back into legitimate channels of serv- 
: ” a 
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DR. BENJAMIN ANDERSON’S ADDRESS 


Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., of 
the Chase National Bank, New York, 
speaking on the underlying factors in 
the business situation, said: 

“By what right can the banker or 
the business man assert his claim to 
leadership in public opinion? By the 
right only of taking first a broad and 
an unselfish point of view toward pub- 


‘lic problems, looking beyond his im- 


bias 


mediate business to the interests of 
the country at large, and without any 
disparagment of the man in a particu- 
lar business, I want to claim for the 
banker that his work makes it easier 
for him to do that than for the man 
in the particular trade, because the 
banker has among his customers men 
in every trade, and the banker in a 
metropolitan center has among his cus- 
tomers men in other banks in every 
part of the country. His business in- 
terests are therefore broader than the 
business interests of any of his cus- 
tomers. So that it is easier for him to 
take a comprehensive view of the gen- 
eral interests of the country. 


“As an individual, as a citizen, the 
banker cannot make any such claim. 
There are in every business men of 
the broadest public vision and of the 
broadest unselfishness, but the bankers’ 
training makes it rather easier for him, 
assuming that he is equally a man, to 
take this broader point of view. 


“We can assert a right to guide pub- 
lic opinion if we approach public prob- 
lems with breadth of sympathy and 
patriotic concern for the welfare of the 
country as a whole, and if we burn 
midnight oil, if we work long hours in 
the study of the problems that we pre- 
tend to teach the people about. 

“Now, it is up to us to do it. We 
can gain that leadership and earn it 
and keep it, if we earn it. It is a most 
gratifying thing as I have watched the 
last ten years of American business and 
banking, to see an ever-growing num- 
ber of business men and bankers who 
are gaining the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people, who are listened to, about 
whom it is not asked when they made 


a public utterance, ‘What is he trying 


to sell?’ but where the utterances really 
are listened to as worthy of public re- 
spect and public consideration. Let us 
increase the number. Let us lift the 
ideals higher and let us keep them high- 
er. 


“Following several months of the 
most intense industrial activity, with 


rapidly rising prices and expanding 


credit, we have had, for the past five 
or six weeks, a period of distinct reac- 


tion in many of the speculative mar- 
kets and a very distinct slowing down 
in wholesale buying, with some reces- 
sion in wholesale prices. The week- 
end reports indicate a continuance of 
this reaction. Despite hesitant prices 
and reduced wholesale buying, produc- 
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tion continues at a very high rate 
though there has been some slowing 
down in one or two lines. 


“Business pmen generally are anx- 
ious to determine whether the tendency 
of the last few weeks represents mere- 
ly a lull in the business boom or 
whether it represents a turning point. 
If I had a confident opinion on this 
point, I should be glad to express it. 
There seems to me, however, to be real 
uncertainty, and one should watch very 
closely the developments of the next 
few weeks. There is a strong body of 
banking opinion to the effect that the 
slowing down in buying and prices is 
altogether wholesome, that the pace of 
the earlier months was altogether too 
fast, and that, by slowing down judi- 
ciously, we are going to be able to pro- 
long the period of good business very 
substantially and to avoid the serious 
reaction which would undoubtedly have 
followed a continuation of the pace of 
the first quarter of the year. 

“This view is probably right. It is 
certain that the general credit situation 
is strong and that, with the present 
cautious attitude of business men, there 
is no possibility of any real credit diffi- 
culties. It is, moreover, entirely safe 
for business men to go ahead produc- 
ing on order and producing for mar- 
kets which are clearly in sight. It 
would be very unwise to expand plant 
or to make speculative commitments in 
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the present situation, but there is little 


disposition to do this. The business 
situation to-day does not seem to have 
the unlimited possibilities of expan- 
sion and profits which shortsighted op- 
timists thought they saw in it two or 
three months ago, but it is probably 
the best and healthiest business situ- 
ation which we have had since the 
boom began in 1919. 


“We really have no valid ground for 
expecting intense, uninterrupted pros- 
perity, with the present situation in 
Europe, and with the lack of equili- 
brium throughout the world which re- 
sults from this. Europe’s withdrawal 
from her pre-war position, as the 
world’s manufacturing center and as 
the world’s great market for foods and 
raw materials, leaves the world unbal- 
anced, with a relative scarcity of man- 
ufacturing activity and a relative excess 
of food production, raw material capa- 
city and shipping. 


“Out of this comes relatively high 
prices for manufactured goods and rel- 
atively low prices for farm products 
and for those raw materials where cap- 
acity production obtains. The drastic 
and thorough liquidation of 1920 and 
1921 has placed us in such a strong 
credit position that, even with these dis- 
advantages, we have a right to expect 
living business and modest profits, but 
boom symptoms in an unbalanced world 
are danger signals. The present spirit 
of caution and the great disposition to 
slow down are to be welcomed. 


“There is no such thing possible as 
a general over-production, if propor- 
tions are kept right. There is no such 
thing possible as a general excéss of 
supply over demand if a balance is 
kept. We produce and consume im- 
measurably more than the world pro- 
duced and consumed a hundred years 
ago. We in the United States produce 
and consume immeasurably more, both 
per capita and as a whole than China 
does. We consume more because we 
produce more. We produce for the 
purpose of consuming. A supply of 
wheat comes into the market; well and 
good, but also there is demand for 
silk, for automobiles, for sugar and 
for other things that the wheat pro- 
ducer wants. A supply of automobiles 
come into the market, but also there is 
a demand for cotton, for sugar, for 
wheat, for other things that the auto- 
mobile producer wants. And so with 
every other commodity, its supply of 
its own kind, but its demand for other 
things and therefore supply and de- 
mand in the aggregate are not merely 
equal, they are identical, since every- 
thing may be looked upon both as sup- 
ply or as demand, depending upon the 
point of view.” 
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ZENAS W. BLISS’S ADDRESS 


Zenas W. Bliss, formerly Lieutenant 
Governor of Rhode Island, and present 
Chairman of the Board of Tax Com- 
missioners of that state, discussing tax- 
ation, said: 

“There is unquestionably ample op- 
portunity to improve on our methods 
of taxation both in the direction of a 
more equitable distribution of the bur- 
den and in relief from annoyance and 
interference, but the weight of the bur- 
den to be carried by the taxpayer, you 
must not fail to remember, is deter- 
mined by public expenditure, not by 
tax laws or tax officials. Some of the 
relief which you desire, and doubtless 
should have, must come, if it comes at 
all, through a reduction in public ex- 
penditures. 

“T am far from advocating public ex- 
travagance, but it should be borne in 
mind that to merely refrain from ex- 
penditures in themselves do not mean 
much. I am aware that there is prob- 
ably no great or immediate danger of 
reducing public expenditures below the 
point necessary for proper expansion 
and improvement. It is well, never- 
theless, to keep this fact in mind; that 
whether our expenditures are extrava- 
gant, niggardly or well balanced, the 
necessity for providing the funds to 
meet them is imperative. Sooner or 
later public expenditures must be met 
by taxation. The amount you should 
pay will vary in direct proportion to 
expenditures, and therefore public ex- 
penditures as well as taxation demand 
your attention and constructive criti- 
cism if your tax payment are to be 
kept at the proper level. 

“The first and most important step 
in the direction of improvements in 
our systems of raising revenue by tax- 
ation and otherwise is to demand and 
to obtain for tax officials at least as 


high a degree of special training and 
experience as are required of officials 
in other departments of similar import- 
ance. 

“The legislative body in the last an- 
alysis is the determining factor, and 
all the advice of highly trained experts 
and all the results of special investi- 
gating committees and commissions 
will be of no avail if not enacted into 


‘law. It is often necessary to concede 


something to prejudice, political expe- 
diency or the strength of one or an- 
other faction and it frequently happens 
that it becomes not a question of what 
is the best thing to do, but what is the 
best thing you can get done under the 
circumstances. We must often be sat- 
isfied with the best system we can get 
rather than with the best one we could 
devise. It is necessary, therefore, to 
pay some attention to the election of 
competent legislators as well as tax 
officials, if improvement is to be made 
and good results perpetuated . 


“The demand for revenue is now so 
great, and will continue to be so for 
such a considerable time, that it will be 
impossible to avoid, what seems to us 
at least, a very heavy burden of taxa- 
tion. Our only relief lies in an equit- 
able distribution of the taxes. Up to 
within a very few years we knew very 
little of taxation as compared with Eu- 
ropean countries. The amounts taken 
by taxation were so small, actually and 
comparatively, that taxes could be 
avoided or shifted onto the careless or 
unwary without any very great harm 
resulting. The situation no longer ex- 
ists; an unscientific distribution of the 
very considerable burden we how have 
to carry will be sure to have bad ef- 
fects on business and individuals alike, 
through a disturbance of our economic 
equilibrium. I am quite well aware 


that taxation is not the only possible 
disturbing factor, there are numerous 
others very likely, at least, to exert a 
disturbing influence, but this makes the 
need all the more urgent that the effects 
in this regard from taxation be mini- 
mized so far as possible if they cannot 
be eliminated altogether. It is neces- 
sary that a broad minded attitude per- 
haps even a rather generous attitude, 
be maintained in dealing with the situ- 
ation if the best results are to be ob- 
tained, any other attitude is potent with 
grave possibilities. 

“My general conclusions are: that 
simplicity in matters of taxation as 
the term is usually understood is 
neither to be expected nor is it to be 
desired, but that a balance must be 
struck between simplicity, ease of 
administration and equity in the dis- 
tribution of the burden; that the 
subject of taxation necessarily has 


become so complex because of our . 


highly developed industrial, com- 
mercial and social life, that it cannot 
be adequately treated except by 
means of laws drawn with such care 
and nice distinctions that study and 
special training are necessary to 
understand them readily and inter- 
pret them correctly; that improve- 
ments in system and administration 
will come somewhat gradually 
through education of the general 
public and a realization by it of the 
relation between taxation and public 
expenditures; through careful and 
painstaking attention to civic duties 
on the part of the taxpayers in 
municipal, state and national affairs, 
through co-operation of taxpayers 
and tax officials generally, having 
particularly in mind interstate com- 
ity; and through the establishment 
of friendly relations between tax- 
payers and tax authorities, based 
upon mutual confidence and the 
mutual desire to attain a common 
object—the practicable equitable 
distribution of the tax burden.” 


Special Fellowship Luncheon 


Y way of offering a diversion 
from the usual convention pro- 
ceedings, a special Fellowship 
Luncheon was given Tuesday noon. 
This feature surpassed even the most 
optimistic expectations as more than 


seven hundred persons sat down at the’ 


tables. Will Rogers, the cowboy com- 
edian, was the feature speaker for the 
occasion and he provided continuous 
entertainment with his blunt thrusts at 
business and industry. But, the toast- 
master also. contributed much to the 


merriment by his references to the 
speaker, calling him “the weeping phil- 
osopher,” and saying he needed no fur- 
ther introduction. 

As soon as the applause of greeting 
died down, Mr. Rogers said: 

“T’m glad I didn’t need any further 
introduction. I am glad you stopped 
when you did. 

“Now, I am mighty glad to be here 
with you all because I have been buy- 
ing, I guess, not very much but my 
little share of products perhaps. that 


some of you have manufactured for — 


years. A gentleman told me that every 
branch of the manufacturing industry 


a | 


is interested here directly in some way, — 


and so remembering some of the things 
that I have bought in the way of wear- 


ing apparel or anything else, or had to — 


use in various forms, I am glad to get 
here and appear before you once. Be- 
cause I have bought and used things in 
my time that I would have loved to 
have met the man that manufactured 
it. 
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“So I want to take this pleasure and 
time to tell you just exactly what I 
think of you. I can’t tell each one per- 
sonally but I can tell you collectively 
some of the things, you know. I am 
here representing the buyer, see? 

“T have spoken around at so many 
affairs lately that I have gotten to be 
a regular pest, so about two weeks ago 
they sent out of town and brought on a 
speaker here in this very room. They 
got him from Washington or around 
there, Warren something or other, I 
don’t know what his name is. They 
had him here; he was good, too. He 
touched on the humorous side more 
than I do. I came down to hear him 
but I don’t think he made good; they 
let him go on back. He came here to 
try out an act. Mr. Harding is going 
to make a tour of the country and he 
don’t know exactly what to talk on, 
see? You know, he really don’t; he 
don’t know just what the people are 
thinking about and what they want so 
he came here to try out this Interna- 
tional Court Act and see if it would 
go, and so he went back. 

“T would like to advise him in my 
little way what the people in this coun- 
try are interested in, see? It is not 
any International Court, and it ain’t 
any League of Nations and all that 
junk. The people in this country 
want to know where are we goin’ to 
park our cars? We want to know who 
is the latest dancing champion and 
how many hours she danced. We want 
another orange in these orangeade 
stands. We want to know—can Wil- 
lard whip this Firpo? Those are the 
things this country is interested in right 
now. They don’t care anything about 
what Lenin is doing or Bonar Law, or 
any of those birds over there. 

“T see now where he’s going to Alas- 
ka and coming back by way of the 
Panama Canal. Everybody who gets 
a job in Washington has to go through 
the Panama Canal at some time in his 
life. A bunch of Congressmen the 
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other day left Omaha and Kansas City 
—left Omaha, Nebraska to get to San 
Francisco by way of the Panama Canal. 
In the old days our politicians could 
go from Washington to San Francisco 
in four days. Now, since the Panama 
Canal is built, at Government expense 
they can make the trip easily in eigh- 
teen or twenty days. I haven’t any 
desire to be elected to office; only I 
would love to some time, just to see 
what the Panama Canal looks like. 

“Now it seems like you fellers hold 
these conventions ’round. There was 
another mess of you here last week— 
this Chamber of Commerce crowd! 
That was another gang that was here. 
That’s a great bunch of men! I have 
had experience with them in some of 
the towns around which I have visited 
and gone to the Chamber of Commerce. 
That’s the resolution passing end of 
the United States. Every village 
church, must have its ladies’ sewing 
circle and it seems the men must have 
their Chamber of Commerce. : 

“Anything comes up—the Chamber 
of Commerce holds a meeting, you 
know, and they will pass a resolution ; 
stop right there, you know! See? 
Wonderful, you know, how serious 
these organizations take themselves. 

“I am glad to be here among such a 
notable company because on the left 
hand side here we have got a former 
Governor of Rhode Island and a few 
years ago when I came back here I 
went up through New England. I 
wanted to see how many states I went 
through on my way. I come from out 
in Oklahoma, just a country boy and 
I wanted to see everything I could. I 
was going to Boston and I said to this 
darky porter: ‘Tell..zme when we get 
to Rhode Island. I was never through 
here before.’ He said, ‘All right, I 
will tell you.’ He came back in a little 
bit and said, ‘Boss, I was up two cars 
ahead and before I could come back 
here, we done passed through Rhode 
Island.’ 
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“Then we have over here on our 
right an ex-Governor of ‘Tennessee. 
Tennessee is noted in the old days be- 
fore Mr. Volstead’s time for the fact 
that they manufactured over half of 
the liquor consumed in this country. 
Old Green River and all that stuff came 
from Tennessee. That was during the 
time that he was Governor when they 
did all this. Prohibition went in. It 
just shows you what it will do for a 
state. Prohibition went in and now 
they manufacture over three-fourths 
of the supply. 

“We are holding another peace 
Conference over in Europe. I really 
don’t know where it is. They shot a 
Russian there the other day and the 
Russians sent them a note and said, 
‘Here, we will do all our shooting at 
home.’ That was the Lausanne Con- 
ference. We have no representative 
over there. We didn’t have anybody 
in Washington who know where it 
was. I hope we don’t go to any more 
peace conferences. America has a 
very unique record. We never lost a 
war or won a conference in our lives. 

“Of course we won't have any more 
wars. England wanted us to join in 
last fall and help them fight Turkey 
but we could not go into another war. 
We are two bonuses behind as it is. 
We could not go into a war anyhow. 
We haven’t any slogan. We can’t use 
the one we used before. England 
wanted us to go down there and help 
fight Turkey. Turkey had very hard 
luck last month. They had a war 
booked and had it cancelled on them. 
It ain’t like it used to be. You have 
got to book your wars ahead now. 

“Tt might be news to you to know 
that Turkey is the only other prohibi- 
tion country in the world—us and 
Turkey. There is a fine gang to line 
up with ain’t it? Our Allies.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Rogers’ 
talk, Mr. Edgerton said: “I think 
you will remember the promise I made 
that this occasion would be most de- 
lightful from soup to nuts.” 


FROM THE PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE 
Washington, May 15, 1923. 


Dear Mr. Edgerton: 


I have just received from Prime Minister Poincare a telegram which he asks me to forward 


to you. 


I take great pleasure in doing so and 


Believe me, with best regards, 


At no time has industry played a more important part in 
American industry is in the foremost rank, and everybo: 


ration is always granted to all undertakings having 


of humanity. 


Sincerely yours, 


you will find herewith the translation of his dispatch. 


(Signed) JUSSERAND. 


Paris, May 14, 1923. 


the world. 
dy knows that its efficient collabo- 
for their object the amelioration of the fate 


(Signed) POINCARE. 
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Strong Open Shop Session 


Reports that the Republican party is being urged to declare for 
the fullest freedom in employment relations make the subject of 
greatest importance and the broad policy of industry is outlined 


ITH reports that efforts are 
W being made to induce the Re- 

publican party to include the 
open shop in its platform, for the 
coming presidential campaign, this 
session of the convention assumed un- 
usual importance. Not only did Mr. 
Edgerton, in outlining the policy of 
the association, emphasize that the 
open shop stood for individual and 
collective rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, but 
other speakers kept this fundamental 
thought uppermost. 

S. W. Utley, president, Employers’ 
Association of Detroit and member of 
the Open Shop Committee of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 

In opening the meeting Mr. Utley 
said: 

“T think all of you will agree with 
me that there is perhaps no question 
before the American people to-day of 
greater importance than the question 
of the open or the closed shop. When 
a time comes when a young man just 
embarking on a useful industrial life 
feels that he can’t pick out the work 
he wishes to follow without first con- 
sulting a labor leader; when the time 
comes that a man of maturity cannot 
apply his trade and capitalize his in- 
dustry and ability for himself and his 
family unless he appeals to a labor 
leader for his permission to do so; 
when the time comes that a workman 
cannot put forth his best efforts, but 
must hold himself down in order to 
make his work equivalent to that of 
the slothful and the indifferent, then 
the time has come when liberty has 
ceased to exist and when the very 
foundation principle of our Govern- 


ment has been changed for a new and 
untried one. 

“Our whole industrial fabric to-day 
is built up around those leaders of 
industry who have come up through 
the ranks and who have started in in 
our shops and become the leaders of 
our commercial, our industrial, our 
banking world. 

“Can you imagine any leader of to- 
day having become a leader through 
closed shop conditions, disregarding 
those men whose sole function is to 
act as officers of organized labor? I 
challenge you to find in this country 
a single man who has arrived at a 
position of industrial leadership and 
who in so doing has been subject to 
the closed shop, and to its conditions. 

“When the radical wing of the 
closed shop advocates talks to you 


about substituting a red flag for the. 


stars and stripes, don’t laugh at him; 
he is a whole lot more logical than we 
are, because he realizes that the flag 
of a republic which is dedicated to 
the protection of individual initiative 
and individual freedom has no place 
waving over a closed shop. He reali- 
zes that if the time ever comes—as he 


hopes it will—when this country will- 


be 100% closed shop, the time will 
come for that flag to come down and 
to be replaced by the red banner of 
socialism, of which the closed shop 
is a part and a disciple. If that time 
ever comes, I don’t know what we 
shail have—whether it will be another 
Russia, whether it will be a state akin 
to the Middle Ages, whether it will be 
chaos, but of this I am convinced: 
That it will be America, the Land of 
the Free and the Home of the Brave.” 


THE ASSOCIATION’S POLICY 


Mr. Edgerton then presented a state- 
ment, outlining the association’s posi- 
tion and policy as follows: 

“The question of the open shop is 
simply one phase of the fundamental 
doctrine of the right of free choice 
with which every man is born, giving 
to individuals the right to choose their 
church affiliation, lodge affiliation, lines 
of endeavor and their life companions. 
This principle logically extends to the 
question of affiliation or non-affiliation 
with labor organizations. 

“We advocate the open shop not 


because we oppose any right of indi- 
viduals to combine for lawful purpo- 
ses; but primarily because we believe it 
maintains fundamental rights of all 
citizens, both employers and employed. 
The open shop will surely fail if con- 
sidered solely as a selfish proposition. 
Our greatest reason as employers for 
maintaining and unholding the open 
shop is that it represents an obligation 
owed by us in the struggle to preserve 
and protect the principles of American 
liberty and independence. 

“Employers operating on the open 


shop principle recognize that they 
cannot discriminate against individuals 
on account of mere membership or 
non-membership in lawful labor orga- 


nizations operating in a lawful manner. — 


Advocates of the closed shop, however, 
both in theory and practice, deny this 
principle of free choice and insist that 
in order to obtain work men must be- 
long to their organizations in order 
to obtain a chance to earn a living for 
themselves and their families. 

“The question of the open shop does 


“not involve the principle of collective 


bargaining. Under the open shop both 
collective bargaining and individual 
bargaining are possible, and the sys- 
tem which will actually prevail must 
depend upon the particular conditions 
in a particular establishment. 

“There is no reason why a sound 
constructive unionism should fear for 
its life under open shop conditions. 
Unionism based upon the principle of 
association for mutual advantage by 
increasing the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual workman would, I am sure, 
meet with the co-operation of employ- 
ers. Yet it is rare indeed, to find any 
union to-day which declares that men 
should increase their wages by increas- 
ing their efficiency. Emphasis is laid 
instead on the ability to increase wages 
through the power of collective mono- 
poly held by the union organizations. 

“The manufacturers of this nation 
must begin to think more and more of 
their obligations and to insist less upon 
their rights. If management and work- 
ers in this country were striving in all 
ways to fulfill their obligations to one 
another and to society, the industrial 
problem would very nearly be solved. 
The responsibilities of industrial man- 
agers impose upon them a vast duty. 
In recognizing their obligations they 
must have ever before them the aim 
of the square deal in industry. 

“The spokesmen for the closed shop 
unions in this country have made 
repeated claims about the huge 
amounts of money spent in advocacy 
of the open shop. Yet, careful studies 
made under the direction of the Open 
Shop Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers show that 
union incomes in this country aggre- 
gate $184,000,000 a year as contrasted 
with an income of all open shop em- 
ployers associations combined of $5,- 
700,000. The employers associations, 
in other words, average slightly over 
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three per cent as much per year in 
their combined expenditures, as do 
the closed shop unions of the country. 
There can, of course, be no objection 
on the part of employers to unions 
raising large sums of money from their 
members. We _ thoroughly _ believe, 
however, that the public should know 
the true facts about the claims that 
open shop employers organizations are 
spending huge sums of money in sup- 
port of the open shop. The average 
unionist in this country gives three per 
cent of his gross annual income to the 
unions to which he belongs. Not one 
employer in ten thousand in this coun- 
try gives anything like three per cent 
of his gross income to all of the various 
business organizations to which be 
belongs. 

“But even with the comparatively 
meagre amounts spent in behalf of the 
open shop much has been accom- 
plished in obtaining the support of 
public opinion in the past few years. 
The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, for example, has recognized 
that no industrial policy, whether open 
shop or closed shop, or any other, can 
permanently succeed without the sup- 
port of public opinion. We admit and 
even claim as one of its justifications 
that the open shop increases the in- 
come and prosperity of business. It 
has been definitely proved, however, 
that long continued closed shop con- 
trol of industry results in stagnation, 


which means less employment and less 
chances for workers to earn a liveli- 
hood. In making our appeal to the 
public, however, we stress the fact, 
and have demonstrated it conclusively, 
that the open shop as a principle pro- 
motes the public welfare. 

Supplementing the statement, Mr. 
Edgerton said: 

“T think that a principle, when once 
its identity as a principle is unmistak- 
ably established, is worth dying for. 
Some people get their principles mixed 
up with their theories and with their 
opinions and with their interpretations, 
so that it is very difficult for them to 
differentiate between a mere opinion of 
something and their fundamental prin- 
ciple with reference to that thing. I 
think the Open Shop principle, as 
defined in those declarations that I read 
you, and as interpreted by the average 
person in this country who is best in- 
formed on this subject, is worth any 
cost that a man can pay for the pre- 
servation of it, and I think it is at that 
point where the American manufactur- 
er has fallen down. A man may com- 
promise his opinion with the preserva- 
tion of his self-respect. He may re- 
cede from a theory with honor; he may 
revise his philosophies and ideas of life 
without the sacrifice of self-respect or 
any honor, but a man cannot abandon 
a principle—a real principle—without 
the loss of honor.” 


ERNEST T. TRIGG’S ADDRESS 


Ernest T. Trigg, president, John 
Lucas Company, Philadelphia, said: 

“Tf the relations between employers 
‘and employes had been in all cases right 
and sound in the past, no such terms 
as open or closed shop could have aris- 
en. The beginning of the development 
of the type of labor organizations a 
quarter of a century or more ago, which 
included in their principles the funda- 
mental propositions that no man should 
be permitted to work in an establish- 
ment who did not belong to the union 
and that all of those engaged in a par- 
ticular trade and establishment should 
receive equal compensation without re- 
ference to skill, energy and _ service 
rendered, has been the cause of the 
open shop movement. Nevertheless, it 
is a situation which must be charged to 
the employer that conditions which per- 
mitted such wrong and_ tyrannical 
forms and types of organizations have 
grown. 

“No matter how friendly the scheme 
of industrial relations, it is a fundamen- 
tal principle which cannot be side- 
stepped, that the employer must be 
held primarily responsible for the rela- 


tions between himself and his workers. 

“The employer, because of his posi- 
tion, must be dictinctly the leader of 
those under him, if there is to be ef- 
fective organization and teamwork. If 
the man at the top is not a man of suit- 


able capability for leadership he is cer-_ 


tain to be the cause of difficulties in 
his organization and discontent among 
those under his direction. . 

“To have loyal and dependable em- 
ployes, the employer must be loyal and 
dependable himself. I do not hesitate 
to say that the greatest business asset 
any employer can have is the genuine 
faith and confidence of his employes. 


This the employer cannot get by mere- 


ly wishing for it or announcing that he 
is entitled to it. It comes only where 
it is deserved. It takes years often- 
times to demonstrate to a group of em- 
ployes that their employer is their best 
friend. 

“The proper sense and assumption of 
this responsibility of the employer is 
ordinarily as essential to the prosperity 
of the establishment which the employ- 
er directs and therefore of both em- 
ployes and those who may be financial- 


ly interested. Furthermore, where an 
employer, through his wisdom, has been 
able to develop the proper loyalty to 
himself and his institution, among those 
under his command and create a spirit 
of harmony and good-will which per- 
meates to the private and civic life of 
all of those who are associated with 
him, the result is good citizenry. 

“On the other hand, where an em- 
ployer has neglected or been incapable 
of creating proper loyalty and co-oper- 
ation, the result is not only less econ- 
omy and prosperity in his business but 
the discontent and dissatisfaction there- 
by engenedered in his work place is 
carried by his men into the communi- 
ties in which they live, with the resul- 
tant growth of unsound civic and gov- 
ernment conditions and policies. 

“Work places should be maintained 
in such a way that there is a maximum 
degree of health and safety. Full op- 
portunity should be opened to every 
employe to develop his capacity to the 
utmost and to receive the substantial 
recognition his capacity warrants. 
There should be fair compensation for 
services rendered and there should be 
reasonable continuity and assurance of 
steady employment. 

“Compensation which is not reason- 
ably in accord with that paid for sim- 
ilar services elsewhere in the same com- 
munity is certain to lead to discontent 
and to an unstable force having large 
turnover. Under such conditions it is 
impossible to get the highest produc- 
tion of which the employes are cap- 
able. This compensation, moreover, 
should be of a standard which will en- 
able the employe to live as an Ameri- 
can citizen should, bring up and edu- 
cate his family and lay a little some- 
thing aside for the rainy day and old 
age. 

“The item of continuity and assur- 
ance of employment is of equal im- 
portance to that of wages. The danger 
of losing his job is to the married man, 


with children to support, a nightmare 


of most serious character, and is bound 
to bring with it not only nervous worry 
but discontent. It is, of course, impos- 
sible for the employer to always be as- 
sured that he will have steady work 
for those who he employs, but it is cer- 
tainly a subject to which he should give 
careful thought and which should be 
taken into careful account when mak- 
ing plans for the future. 

“Since the war, employers have un- 
doubtedly been growing more apprecia- 
tive of their responsibility for the at- 
titude of men under them and for the 
conditions which exist in their work 
places. In some of our great estab- 
lishments, good-will and sound condi- 
tions have been firmly established, 
where danger of strikes and other dis- 
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turbances have been reduced to a min- 
imum and where production and stabil- 
ity of force are a maximum, but un- 
fortunately those cases in the industrial 
world are still all too few. The full 
awakening of all employers to their re- 
sponsibility cannot safely be delayed. 
Conditions are critical. 

“The closed shop, if extended to all 
business and industry of the United 
States, might easily bring about much 
the same disastrous national events as 
have been occurring in Russia. 

“The American Declaration of In- 
dependence with its immediate supple- 
ments, the Articles of Confederation 
of the Colonies and the Constitution of 
the United States specifically set forth 
the right of every man to freedom and 
the pursuit of life, liberty and happi- 
ness. They are in distinct harmony 
with the plans of the true open shop 
or American plan of Employment un- 
der which neither employer nor em- 
ploye shall be hampered by others in 
making contracts for employment, so 
long as he shows due regard for the 
right of his neighbor, and under which 
no employer will question the right of 
his employes to civil affiliations so long 
as such affiliations do not interfere with 
the efficiency of his work, loyalty to his 
workshop, and his willingness to fol- 
low the leadership of his. employer. 

. “Tf we would have the true open 
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shop and the prosperity and happiness 
which come with that and the other 
conditions of proper industrial rela- 
tions, we must primarily do two things, 
first, our employers must fully assume 
their full responsibility to develop such 
conditions among the workers of their 
own individual plants, and second, we 
must more highly educate our whole 
people in the processes and costs of 
production, transportation, and distri- 
bution of the commodities which we 
produce and use. This education must 
extend to both employers and employes. 


“The National Association of Manu- 


facturers, as the most representative 
body of industrial leaders in the United 
States, should be the directing spirit at 
devising and carrying through educa- 
tion of this kind. Every opportunity 
and channel should be utilized. You 
are to be highly commended on the 
many valuable constructive contribu- 
tions your association has already made 
to the available knowledge on this sub- 
ject. It is only by the leaders, such as 
are in your organization—pooling their 
experiences and their visions—dealing 
honestly and patiently with the prob- 
lem, always making some progress— 
that we may hope to eventually find 
that ground of equity and justice— 
which will be universally recognized 
and accepted by employers and em- 
ployes alike.” 


CAPTAIN DOLLAR’S ADDRESS » 


Captain Robert Dollar, president, 
The Dollar Steamship Lines, said: 

“Five years ago the labor unions 
tied up the entire port, the harbor of 
San Francisco. Ships were all tied 
up, and we started to try to load and 
discharge our ships. During that 
time every day an ambulance went to 
the receiving hospital with our men— 
every day, sometimes twice a day. 
We were very peaceable and harm- 
less kind of fellows and we didn’t 
send any ambulances of good union 
men. 

“We had a meeting in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, the biggest meeting 
that ever has been held before or since 
—to decide what we were going to 
do. Unfortunately, they asked me to 
talk at the meeting and they said: 
‘How are we going to settle this to- 
night?’ I said, ‘As long as we con- 
tinue hauling our men to the receiving 
hospital and the other fellows stand 
by, we are never going to get any- 
where, and I propose that to-morrow 
morning starting in, when they com- 
pel us to send one ambulance to the 
receiving hospital, we send two of 
theirs.’ There were a lot of good 


union men there and you could hear 
them groan. 

“When the meeting was about to 
adjourn the chairman said: ‘Gentle- 
men, we will enter into this thing in 
dead earnest and we need money, 
and I demand that you subscribe a 
million dollars before you leave this 
room.’ It didn’t take more than ten 
minutes to get the million dollars 
subscribed. It never was called in. 

“The next morning our merchants 
assembled in a place where many of 
them had never been before, that was 
the police court. The police judge 
had been having these cases before 
him and every one of them was dis- 
missed, and when the police judge— 
I will never forget it; I was sitting in 
the front seat—came in and looked 
around at the bunch that was there, 
he turned as pale as that sheet of 
paper, and he said, ‘I can’t hold court 
with all you men standing up. You 
men standing up must go out into the 
hall.’ One man remained. He said, 
‘Sir, I told you to go into the hall.’ 
He said, ‘I am the foreman of fhe 
Grand Jury and I am going to get 
your scalp. That is what I am here 
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for. Good-bye.’ He said, ‘Hold on, 
you sit down and wait a minute, stay 
here.’ He got another man to vacate 
his seat. 

“That is how the strike was settled. 
I happened to be one of three that 
were making the strike. We got word 
at the adjournment of the meeting 
that a man had been killed at the foot 
of Market street, the principal street 
in San Francisco. He was a man that 
was coming into town, a stranger, and 
they thought he was a scab and 
massacred him. We were told of this. 
So we went to the District Attorney 
and told him what had taken place and 
what was going to take place, said, ‘We 
have formed a Viligance Committee 
and to-morrow afternoon if something 
isn’t done to-morrow morning, you are 
going to be strung up to a telegraph 
pole.” He looked at me and said, ‘Mr. 
Dollar, do you mean that?’ I said, 
‘Look at me and see if you think I do.’ 
He said, ‘I have looked at you and you 
are in dead earnest, I think.’ ‘Well,’ ’ 
I said, ‘I never was more in earnest 
in my life.’ 

“T want to tell you that the thing 
collapsed so fast and so much that 
there never was another man assaulted 
on the waterfront of San Francisco 
after that. The thing ended right 
there. 

“It is bad medicine to take and it 
isn’t a good thing to do: you see the 
position it puts a fellow in. I was 
taking lunch in one of our biggest 
restaurants and there were two gentle- 
men who came and sat down one on 
each side of me. They happened to 
be two Bishops—the Bishop of the 
Church of England and the other was 
an Episcopal Bishop. They said, ‘Mr. 
Dollar, we have been told what you 
did about this strike and we want to 
know if it is true that you propose 
violence, terrible violence?’ I said. 
‘Yes, that.is true.’) They said, “Are 
you the President of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ 
They said, ‘And do you think it is con- 
sistent for you to talk like that?’ I 
said, ‘I have been reading in the New 
Testament lately and I found where 
St. Paul said, ‘As much as lies within 
you, live at peace with all men.’ I 
said, ‘I have lived at peace with those 
sons of guns so long that now I am 
out for war.’ 

“One of them said to the other, ‘Come 
away; it is no use talking to him.’ 

“Now the condition is_ entirely 
changed. I mention San Francisco 
because I repeat again, there was no 
city| in the world, I believe, that was 
so tied up with labor unions. No man 
could blacken your boots there unless 
he had a union card in his pocket. The 
whole city was absolutely tied up. 
Now we have open shops and every- 
thing is going well. 
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“Now, what I claim is this: that 
we want to get closer to our men. 
The unions are right in what they 
claim—that they must now allow the 
men to talk to their employes, keep 
them away from them, and they will 
tell their men: ‘Don’t you be seen talk- 
ing to your employers; we will do the 
talking.’ They are radicals of the 
worst kind and practically nothing 
can be done with them. For instance, 
the marine engineers, with whom I 
have a good deal to do, are a fine body 
of men, as fine a body of men as there 
are in the United States. They got 
some radical leaders and they joined 
the American Federation of Labor 
and went out on a strike. The result 
of it was, with all the other strikers 
it was disastrous, they got beaten hands 
down. They formed another organi- 
zation with the best leaders that they 
possibly could get. 

“What's the result? Once a month 
they come to a luncheon of the steam- 
ship owners—several of them—and 
they sit there and discuss any trouble 


that they have. Do you think that it 
is possible to have a strike under those 
conditions? It can’t be. 

“We are all inter-dependent; there 
is none of us independent. I say that 
from personal experience. We are 
depending on our men and they are 
depending upon us. You take myself; 
I have offices throughout the world. 
What can I do to conduct that busi- 
ness of mine, standing here, through- 
out the world? I have got to depend 
upon the men. We must depend on 
our men. 

“I will emphasize that by reading 


‘to you one verse of what Kipling said: 


‘It ain’t the guns or armament 

Or the funds that they can pay, 
But the close cooperation 

That makes them "win the day. 


‘It ain’t the individual 

Or the Army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 

Of every bloomin’ soul.’ 

“That is what counts; that is the 
real thing.” 


EDWIN H. MARBLE’S ADDRESS 


Edwin H. Marble, president, Curtis 
& Marble Company, Worcester, Mass., 
said: 

“While good-will and mutual inter- 
est or co-operation between employer 





Edwin H. Marble 


and employed have much to do with a 
favorable and workable understanding 
of the open shop, how to encourage the 
greatest amount of good will and how 
to bring about the closest co-operation 
is in many instances a question that 
must be settled by each individual es- 
tablishment. 

“Good-will cannot be measure with 
any yardstick nor weighed in any bal- 
ance nor can co-operation or mutual 


interests be shown by any graphic 
chart. These are human conditions and 
circumstances and only as such can 
they be considered. The speaker has 
been for over 50 years with one estab- 
lishment and that establishment has had 
an existence of nearly twice that length 
of time without any break in the 
friendly relations between those direct- 
ly interested. 

“In adding to the working force of 
any establishment one does not need to 
ask an applicant for his religious cre- 
dentials. If the applicant is known to 
belong to or has been associated with 
an organization that has no religious 
beliefs or if he shows himself to be in 
sympathy with movements that are tec- 
ognized as not being beneficial to the 


country, how natural it is for the ap- 
plicant’s hand to be found very close 
to the outer knob of the door! 

“One would naturally expect men to 
have enough religion to recognize the 
difference between right and wrong 
and have enough conception of the 
meaning of the Golden Rule to under- 
stand its application to his and to your 
everyday life, but you do not expect 
him to be a Congregationalist or an 
Episcopalian simply because you are 
one. Such a qualification as that has 
no productive value. “You are not un- 
der any obligation to add an Oddfellow 
or a Knight of Columbus or a member 
of any other organization to your pay- 
roll, but you do desire to add a man 
who, regardless of the token which he 
possesses has hands capable of produc- 
tive ability and one who has a head 
upon his own shoulders which can gov- 


“ern and direct those hands. 


“Good will among men brings con- 
tentment. Much of the worry which 
handicaps the human, comes from 
without the shop in which he is em- 
ployed. We do not say all, but much 
of this—the man may not have confi- 
dence in the ability of his firm to make 


. good in the industry. He may not have 


confidence in the steady continuance of 
the particular line of products with 
which he is directly associated. Wor- 
ried workers are not willing workers. 
A contented workman wishes to avoid 
all the worries possible—he rarely seeks 
to connect himself with any movement 
that may be the cause of worry. Par- 
ticularly true is this when worry is 
brought about by the discontent of some 
other human. He does not like to be 
called upon to assist in providing for 
a worker in a near or distant city, 
who through his own lack of content, is 
willing to break up harmonious rela- 
tions. 

“Good will is one of the fundamental 
principles of business economics and 
we seldom put enough of it into use.” 


HENRY M. LELAND’S REMARKS 


Henry M. Leland, after paying a 
compliment to Captain Dollar, spoke 
of some other phases of the open shop 
problem, sounding a very pertinent 
word of warning. He said: 

“There are certain other phases, 
however, that I might touch on just 
for a moment—certain other phases 
which, while they are not directly con- 
cerned with the open shop, have a ten- 
dency to lead toward the closed shop— 
and I refer now to the 400,000 agita- 
tors and communists in this country 
who are working on the job night and 
day, constantly, who are getting the ear 


of. the foreigner, who are getting the 
ear of the man who isn’t treated as 
Robert Dollar and Mr. Marble say 
their men are treated, and as all men 
ought to be treated. These men be- 


come susceptible to these influences of 


the agitator—and we are doing so little 
about it. 


“The foreigners have been coming — 


to our shores until recently in great 
numbers, and let us be men and let us 
be frank about this situation—we have 
neglected them! We have attended to 
our own affairs; we have attended to 
our golf; we have chased the golf ball 
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all day and had nothing left but the 
ball at night; we have done all sorts 
of things—we have gone amusement- 
mad, as a nation—15,000,000 people 
attend our movies every night—but we 
haven’t had time to attend to those 
millions of foreigners who come here; 
we have left them to the agitators, to 
the miserable fellows who were ready 
to use them for their own personal 
‘gain. That is where we have made a 
great mistake. 

“Tf there is one thing in the world 
that I want to plead with you men for, 
it is from to-day on to take an interest 
in those foreigners, to see to it that 
they are treated fairly; to see to it 
when they get into court, that they have 
somebody to represent them there. 

“My plea to you gentlemen is to be 
better citizens. Josiah Strong said that 


the great curse of this country, the 
great menace of this country, the great 
danger of this country, lay in the bad 
citizenship of good citizens. Do you 
get it? The bad citizenship of good 
citizens! That refers to the man who 
chases the golf ball most of the day and 
hasn’t time to know who is going to be 
a candidate for the Legislature, to make 
his laws for him. 


“If you don’t attend to this, these 


400,000 bolsheviks that are training 
men every day, in every city in this 
country and getting them influ- 
enced; if you don’t come to the 
rescue and take some interest in this 
thing, then this greatest Republic 
the sun ever shone upon is on a 
greased toboggan and it is going like 
blazes down to the foot of the hill 
straight to hell!” 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S REMARKS 


Captain William P. White, of Low- 
ell, Mass., said: 

“Tt is time for those who are invest- 
ing their money in building and plant 
extensions to see that the proper type 
of labor is employed. It is within our 
hands. We can control the situation 
whenever we are minded to, and you 
people who are insured and know that 
the premiums from your policy are to 
be invested in New York Real Estate, 
might well look to the fact that it would 
be better for you to insure yourselves 
on some other place, because the money 


that is now being put into New York 
buildings obtained by easy borrowing 
is going to be very difficult to get back 
again. One-third, already, of the in- 
come to New York City goes to pay 
the interest on our debt and the labor 
condition in New York City is getting 
worse and worse every day. 

“Here is an example, and it will not 
be so easy to open up in New York 
City as it was to clean up San Fran- 
cisco, because in San Francisco, they 
have men, and I regret to say that they 
are not so humerous in New York.” 


ADOLPH MUELLER’S REMARKS 


Adolph Mueller, of Decatur, IIl., 
said: 

“I simply wish to state that my father 
started business in 1857, and the first 





J. E. Edgerton, Esq., 


strike we had was in 1902. We be- 
came of the belief, after discussing 
matters with labor leaders, that it was 
the right thing to organize our factory, 





sO we organized our factory under a 
20-month contract and we had more 
trouble in those twenty months than we 
had had in the previous years of our 
existence. There was more damage 
done ; there were more windows broken, 
there was more machinery destroyed, 
and we could get less information from 
the men about the men than we could 
before. 

“I arrived home from Europe last 
Friday. I want to make brief mention 
of conditions in England. I observed 
a great deal of the labor conditions 
there. Our business is in the water 
works line. Right around the corner 
from the Hotel Cecil where I was stop- 
ping they were making a water connec- 
tion for a hydrant, and I asked one of 
the workmen how he was going to 
make the connection. 


“ Well,’ he said, ‘to-morrow morn- 
ing at seven o’clock we will turn off the 
water main. We will close all the 
water off in these blocks of buildings’ 
(just like you have out here on 34th 
Street and Fifth Avenue), ‘and will 
make a connection by hand.’ 


“I knew it would take a great many 
men to do that. I said, ‘Do you know 
that there are machines for connecting 
that ? 


““VYes,’ he said, ‘we know that but 
we wouldn’t be able to give employment 
to the number of men that we do if 
we connected by machinery, although 
it would take only 30 minutes.’ 


“Instead of that it took them four 
hours; they had to go to a great deal 
of inconvenience, and employ thou- 
sands of people because of their plan 
of protecting union men. I want to 
say that the great curse of England to- 
day is unionism.” 





FROM THE PREMIER OF CANADA 


Ottawa, Ont., May 12, 1923. 


President, National Association of Mfrs., 


New York, N. Y. 


I much regret that my parliamentary duties will not permit me to be present at the twenty- 
eighth convention of the National Association of Manufacturers which opens in New York on 


Monday the fourteenth instant. 


I should particularly have appreciated the opportunity to convey to the people of the United 


States an expression of the good will of their neighbors in the Dominion of Canada. 


We have 


learned something of the meaning and value of co-operation as between our two countries through 


the years of the past. 


The increase of international good-will which this co-operation has effected is 


deserving of our highest mutual endeavor through the years to come. 
(Signed) HONORABLE W. L. MacKENZIE KING, 


Premier of Canada. 
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G. W. BURGESS’ REMARKS 


G. W. Burgess, secretary, Open 
Shop Committee, Joplin, Mo., said: 

“T just want to explain the way we 
handle the situation out there in Jop- 
lin. Weare all open shop; every build- 
ing in town is being built on the open 
shop plan. We have a plan there by 
which we confer with the property 
owners or the people who are going to 
build; we watch that, and get in com- 
munication with them, and we have in- 
serted in their contract that they are to 
build that building open shop. 

“Last year on the largest building we 
had constructed, the most radical man 
in town was figuring on it. We took 
the proposition up with one of the 
men who owned 51 per cent of the 
stock in the building; he lived in St. 
Louis. We took it up with him and 
endeavored to get him to build it open 
shop. He said it was impossible to 
build it that way, that he had his car- 
penters and his bricklayers and they all 
belonged to the union and he didn’t see 
how he could build it open shop. But 
we finally convinced him that he could 


build it open shop. 

“So he took his men in and talked 
with them, his union men, and _ they 
agreed to try that building out open 
shop. Well, we had quite a time; they 
attempted to strike several times, but 
the strike never materialized. They 
sent for Mr. Fitzgerald from Chicago 
to come down and he came. This man 
took him out and he said, ‘I want to 
show you; this is my line up out here, 
and I have always used the union. I 
want you to understand I have union 
carpenters and union bricklayers, but 
the electricians on this building and 
the plumbers are open shop. I forbid 
you coming inside.’ 

“Fitzgerald followed him back in. 
It was just about a half block away 
from the police headquarters, and the 
man called up the police department 
and asked them to come over and get 
Fitzgerald. When Fitzgerald got back 
to Chicago he reported, ‘Joplin is a 
town that you can’t touch; it is abso- 
lutely open shop. You can’t touch their 
system, the way they handle it there.’ ” 





OPEN SHOP COMMITTEE REPORT 


The report of the Open Shop Com- 
mittee of the association, C. D. Gar- 
retson, chairman, was read by M. S. 
Little. It stated: 


“The friends of free American 
labor cannot but look with interest on 
the fact that one of the great political 
parties, according to the press of the 


~nance of order. 


country, is being urged to incorporate 
in its next platform a declaration in 
favor of the open shop. The very 
fact that this question is being dis- 
cussed from a political angle is un- 
questionably recognition of a well- 
founded belief, that the general public 
is opposed to the closed shop. 

“The open shop question, however, 
is much more than one of political 
scope and it cannot, in the final analy- 
sis, be settled in the political arena. 
It is, rather, an economic issue, though 
in the philosophy of the closed shop 
leaders a menace to our political insti- 
tutions and to law and order is clearly 
presented. 

“The open shop principle is clearly 
recognized and embodied in funda- 
mental national law. The real ques- 
tion is one of full and impartial en- 
forcement of existing law and mainte. 
If this were accom- 
plished there would be no need of 
considering the political expediency 
of the open shop principle. 

“America’s position and leadership 
as an industrial nation has been built 
up under open shop operation. Our 
wages and the standard of living of 
our workers are the highest in the 
world and the highest known to his- 
tory. Any increase in closed shop 
control of American industry would 
imperil our national economic stand- 
ards and supremacy. 


“Whenever the public has had both 
sides of the open shop question ade- 


Private Employment And Open Shop 


(Resolution Passed at the Open Shop Session) 


1. Those rights of individual liberty and equality of opportunity which our Government was created 


to defend and for which our national institutions are founded must be recognized and preserved in every field 
of activity including that of industrial affairs. When the full enjoyment of these rights is denied to any indi- 
vidual, save through his own voluntary act or agreement, we have ceased to be a free people. 

2. An Open Shop, as understood by this Association, is an establishment or business where employment 
relations are entered into and determined through the exercise of the individual right of contract on the part 
of both employer and employe and without arbitrary discrimination based upon the membership or non-mem- 
bership of the employe in any lawful labor organization. The Association considers it the duty of the employer 
as a citizen to preserve and defend the right of open shop operation as an essential part of our national heri- 
tage of liberty. 

3. When collective agreements are entered into between the employer and his employes, they should be 
the voluntary act of all the parties and neither adverse to the public interest or arbitrarily limit the oppor- 
tunities of those seeking employment in a given trade or community. 

4. Because of his position of leadership and his control of the factors of production and service—essen- 
tial to society, this Association considers that an obligation or trusteeship to his employes and to the public 
rests upon the employer. It is his duty in the management of industry to give as well as to require efficient 
service, to protect the health and safety of the worker within employment and to give him every possible 
incentive and opportunity for improvement and advancement along lines suited to his abilities, and to take the 
initiative in the establishment of employment relations upon a basis of recognized mutuality of interests 
through fair dealing and frankness regarding facts and conditions affecting the common enterprise. The 
highest function of American industry is not alone to make profits, but to bring betterment of conditions to 
the worker as well as the owner and to make its product or service available to the public at a cost as law as 
possible through efficiency, co-operation and unrestrained effort. 

5. Combinations, whether of employers or employes, because of the greater power of injury that 
results from concert of action, are especially subject to the obligation to respect the rights of others. The 
boycott and the sympathetic strike or lockout, when used by such combinations, are oppressive, cruel and 
intolerable weapons of industrial warfare necessarily involving injury to innocent third parties and the public 
and are without justification in law or morals, 
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quately presented it has decisively de- 
clared for the open shop. The closed 
shop advocates themselves have as- 
sisted in this by refusing to discuss 
the closed shop from the standpoint 
of public welfare. They have based 
their advocacy of the closed shop upon 
its alleged benefits to an organized 
minority element. The public has re- 
jected such pleas; it is difficult to 
understand how the public can ever 
be expected to accept them. 

“The National Association of 
Manufacturers has recognized that 
public welfare is the paramount con- 
sideration. It has repeatedly been 
demonstrated that the philosophy of 
the closed shop is a theory of force, 
monopoly, and destruction; that it 
represents a very real menace to our 
fundamental institutions. 

“In the economic fieid our Open 
Shop Department has presented clear 
evidence on the public cost of the 
closed shop. It has, for example, 
shown that rent increases are much 
greater in towns where building is 
closed shop; that taxes are increased 
by the closed shop, since it costs 40% 
more to erect school buildings under 
closed shop than it does under open 
shop conditions ; and that higher prices 
for commodities are largely controlled 
by closed shop production methods. 

“It is the duty of American employ- 
ers continually to make known to the 
public the community advantages of 
the open shop; they should likewise 
continuously maintain their open shops 
as desirable places to work in, so that 
workers will refuse to longer rely on 
the spurious promises of the closed 
shop agitator. 

“We often think of the open shop 
as a definite plan or system or as a 


solution of the labor question. 
none of these things. It is merely a 
shop that is not closed—where both 
union and non-union men may be em- 
ployed and where the parties under 
the free play of economic forces may 
work out their relations with each 
other, just as people do in other walks 
in life. These relations take differ- 
ent forms in different shops. There 
is individual bargaining and different 
kinds of collective bargaining. There 
are profit-sharing and various plans of 
wage payment. There are also har- 
mony and discord, cooperation and 
misunderstanding, good management 
and bad, over-reaching and fair play, 
for the parties in the open shop are 
the same humans we started with and 
the millennium is not yet here. But 
this may be said: In the open shop, 
management is not crippled in develop- 
ing its full efficiency; the welfare of 
the particular shop is the basis of the 
relation between the parties; the op- 
portunity to work and to develop his 
skill and earning power is not denied 
the worker; and the door to experi- 
ment and progress toward better con- 
ditions and relations has not been 
closed. Whatever defects, or weak- 
nesses, or injustices are incident to the 
open shop, one fact must be clear, and 
that is that they are not to be cured ora 
better order established through the 
substitution of the closed shop. 

“The employer organizes the forces 
of production. He is the natural 
leader of his workmen, and is able by 
instruction, example and fair dealing 
to bring to bear constantly upon them 
influences for right-thinking and action 
and for loyalty to the common enter- 
prise. He cannot escape responsibility 
if he neglects this apportunity and they 


It isbecome alienated and followers of 


false leaders and vicious doctrines. 
His position also carries with it larger 
obligations and he should consider 
himself not as engaged in business en- 
tirely for individual profit but as a 
trusteee for the beneficial use of the 
forces of production that he controls. 
The making of profits can no longer 
be considered the sole test of business 
success. Industry has not performed 
its function unless it brings better- 
ments of conditions and increased com- 
forts to the worker as well as to the 
owner and unless its product is made 
available to the general public at prices 
as low as possible through efficiency, 
cooperation and unrestricted produc- 
tion. This broad view by the employer 
as a working principle in his own busi- 
ness and in his association with other 
employers is not altruism necessarily, 
but is being found to be a sound, con- 
structive business philosophy. 
“Careful study of the industrial 
situation has convinced your Commit- 
tee that the majority of employers 
throughout the country are fully alive 
to the obligations they owe to the com- 
munity and the workers as managers 
and guardians of industrial production. 
They are more accurately appreciative 
than ever before that their rights as 
American employers are also accom- 
panied by corresponding responsibili- 
ties and duties. It is pleasing to note 
that the public generally recognizes 
that employers are placing American 
industry upon a progressively higher 
plane of efficiency and service. The 
wider degree of freedom permitted to 
managers of industrial plants, when 
open shop conditions prevail has 
contributed to this achievement.” 


The Platform For American Industry 


ITH the view to concentrating 
the best counsels of the nation’s 
industry to increasingly obtain 

“more business in government and less 
government in business,” Mr. Edger- 
ton, president of the Association gave 
a dinner on Tuesday night, to the 
members of the committee which in 
1920 drew up a platform for Ameri- 
can industry, substantially all of 
which was incorporated in both politi- 
cal platforms of that campaign. About 
a score of the original committee met 
and decided to hold a meeting in New 
York City on June 27 and 28, at which 
time the old platform originated by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers will be revised and definitely 
shaped for submission to the leading 
political parties in the coming cam- 
paigns. Practically all of the indus- 
trial states will be represented at the 


conference this month, including Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Connec- 


ticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois. 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maine, 


Michigan, Mississippi, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, New York, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Ohio, Penn- 


sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Vermont, Wisconsin and 
Washington. 


Political and partisan lines will be 
eliminated in the platform committee, 
and the planks to be decided upon will 
be shaped broadly in the light of doing 
the greatest amount of constructive 
good for industry and the pre-eminent 
advancement of the country as the 
basic impulse. Fifteen tentative sug- 
gestions have been drawn for submis- 
sion to the platform committee as a 
starter. These include planks on law 


and order, regulation of combinations, 
tariff, taxation and finance, immigra- 
tion, transportation, merchant marine, 
war bonus, irrigation and forestry 
preservation, foreign trade, army and 
navy, federal highway department, 
federal purchasing department and 
correlation of the diplomatic and 
consular services. 

Industrial and business men in gen- 
eral have taken a keener interest in 
national matters during the present ad- 
ministration than at any time in the 
history of the country and the manu fac- 
turers particularly have offered their 
fullest codperation toward a better 
understanding of the problem of gov- 
ernment and their solution. Through 
committees and individual effort they 
have assisted the Department of Com- 
merce, Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Department of Agri- 
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culture, Navy and War Departments 
and the present administration in gen- 
eral without in any sense inflicting 
political opinion or pressure. 

In 1920, meeting a demand that had 
nation-wide inspiration for placing the 
government on more than a business 
basis, the National Association of 
Manufacturers formulated its Plat- 
form for Industry. This platform was 
widely commended by the editorial 


writers of the country as a real definite 
and valuable contribution to national 
development and with the election of 
the present administration, the manu- 
facturers gave every possible assistance 
in the general effort to build national 
administration on business lines. They 
believe many of the platform promises 
have been faithfully,and well kept; 
that others have been-sidetracked by 
more important or more pressing mat- 





ters; that others have been forgotten 
and that still others have been manipu- 
lated out of all semblence to the origi- 
nal. Confident that the general busi- 
ness betterment of the country de- 
mands a stricter fulfilment of the poli- 
cies then laid down the manufacturers 
will re-shape their platform in the 
broadest possible way and stand back 
of it with the best of their advice and 
full cooperation. 


The Foreign Credits Session 


Delegates from various parts of the world, including Cuba, Brazil, 
India, Argentina, the Far East and the Near East, describe in most 
pointed fashion the present conditions and how they may be improved 


HE Foreign Credits Session was 

devoted to an informal discus- 

sion of the all-important sub- 
ject, the chair being taken by J. H. 
Tregoe, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

As a preliminary the report of the 
Foreign Trade Committee was pre- 
sented which report touched upon the 
present conditions affecting interna- 
tional trade; summarized the situation 
with respect to the American Merchant 
Marine; referred to the consequences 
to the United States as a creditor na- 
tion and source for foreign loans, de- 
claring that, in view of the facts stat- 
ed, “and that this country will be in- 
creasingly looked upon as a source of 
loans for development and other pur- 
poses in many lands, we consider it 
especially desirable that American 
manufacturers take a greater interest 
than they have hitherto done in the 
terms of such loans, and that Ameri- 
can investment bankers in negotiating 
foreign loans should as far as practic- 
able stipulate for the expenditure of 
some portion thereof in the United 
States, or make provision for American 
manufacturers having opportunities for 
bidding on the same terms as those of 
other nations for the supplies which 
may be needed in the carrying out of 
the purposes of the loan.” 

The report also commended the po- 
sition of Secretary of State Hughes, 
with regard to commercial treaties, con- 
tending that maintenance of the policy 
of the “open door,” was of more im- 
portance to American trade in general 
than the temporary advantages or spe- 
cial concessions to special lines arising 
from discriminatory tariff duties. 

Reference also was made to the 
many foreign Chambers of Commerce 
recently organized in New York and 
the belief that in view of the fact, that 
many of them relied largely for sup- 


port’ upon American manufacturers 
interested in export trade, “It will be 
in the interests of all concerned that a 
reduction of the number of these bod- 
ies be effected by combination or amal- 
gamation.” 

The report concluded by calling at- 
tention to the facilities provided by the 
Foreign Trade Depaftment of this As- 
sociation and the many ways in which 
the department could“ be helpful to 
members, ending with the admonition: 
“when in doubt regarding foreign mat- 
ters, commercial, financial or industrial, 
consult the National Association of 
Manufacturers and its Foreign Trade 
Department.” 

The chairman then introduced Louis 
Chable, president of the American 
Paper Export Company of New York, 
recently returned from a trip around 
the world. Mr. Chable spoke briefly 
of conditions affecting trade and credit 
in the countries visited by him, stating 
principally with respect to Australia 
and New Zealand, “I would say that 
you can very safely do business with 
almost anyone who asks you to do busi- 
ness with them from there. 

“Before the war, for long years 
back of that, the custom of the Aus- 
tralians and the New Zealanders, was 
to open letters of credit, but like every 
other part of the world they are asking 
for those customs to be changed, and 
demand to-day to have terms of sixty, 
ninety and a hundred days. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they do it with a great deal 
more right than others because the time 
of transportation of our wares to their 
country is certainly not less than sixty 
days from here, as freight is shipped 
on slower going boats than the passen- 
ger ships.” 

“The principal merchants in Java,” 
Mr. Chable said, “of course, are the 
Hollanders from the old country, who 
have come there to establish and hold 


trade principally with Holland and with 
Germany, with Europe. During the 
war they traded with us, to our great 
disaster, because when I came down 
there I found very large accumulations 
of stocks which had been rejected at 
the end of 1920, when they were 
shipped. They are still consuming 
some of those. 

“As far as credit is concerned, the 
Dutch merchants undoubtedly are 
worthy of credit, and likely they would 
order their houses in Holland to pay 
for the goods that they would purchase 
here. 

“In China and Japan the old custom 
of opening credits should still prevail, 
unless you are dealing with foreign 
houses there or with houses of long 
established and well established credit. 

In answer to a question as to 
whether conditions in Java were im- 
proving under the advancing prices for 
sugar and rubber, Mr. Chable said: 
“Yes, to-day, but it was in very bad 
condition when I was there. But they 
were hoping for an increase in the price 
of sugar which would naturally help 


~ them considerably, although, strange to 


say, I am informed that sugar in Java 
cannot be produced as cheaply as in 
Cuba, notwithstanding the fact that the 


labor there gets only half a florin a ° 


day—about nineteen cents of our 
money. Of course, they haven’t the 
large areas that Cuba has, and they 
haven’t the large sugar estates which 
make the production of sugar cheaper.” 

M. A. J. Noble, a Parsee business 
man of Bombay, with large interests in 
enterprises in several other countries, 
was then introduced and said in part: 

“Gentlemen, before. I open my ad- 
dress, let me tell you that I am address- 
ing you in a language which is foreign 
to me, and if I disappoint you because 
of the eminently eloquent speakers who 
have preceded me, please don’t find 
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fault with me. Secondly, I have to 
speak on a country, a continent, which 
is as big as Europe minus Russia and 
I can’t do justice to the cause of my 
country within the few minutes that 
are allowed to me this evening. How- 
ever, if time permits, I shall do so on 
some other occasion and at some other 
place. . 

“Now, you want to know about the 
credits in India. You have so many 
exporters that have been startled by 
the reports that were published about 
two years ago regarding the credit of 
India. I may tell you that this same 
complaint was made of every other 
country, because after the boom, that 
is, after the armistice, there was a re- 
action. In India shipments were made 
for very large amounts and they were 
all deferred shipments, meaning that 
the orders had come months and 
months before, and they were shipped 
long afterwards. 

“The importers were in a_ plight. 
They did not know what to do. They 
would order out goods on the basis of 
certain calculations and when the goods 
arrived, they arrived in larger quanti- 
ties and at times when they didn’t want 
them. The result was that many of 
the drafts remained unpaid, but I am 
happy to say that they have all been 
taken up now, because the English 
manufacturers, especially the Manches- 
ter people, met them half way. 

“I may tell you, gentlemen, and as- 
sure you that it is a characteristic of a 
true Indian that he is always honest. 
He wants to meet his obligations. First 
of all, he is always guided by his reli- 
gious principles. He feels, ‘If I don’t 
pay you what I owe you, I will go to 
hell.” (Laughter.) So he has that ap- 
preciation, and a true one, too, and he 
doesn’t like to ‘do’ any one. So, gen- 
tlemen, if at any time you are prepared 
to open credits with India, according to 
the limited experience I have of India, 
I will tell you, you will be in safe 
hands.” 

Chairman Tregoe: “We come now 
to China. I find next on the program, 
P. J. Smith, who has recently returned 
from China, where he had _ several 
years’ experience with that well known 
company whose intensive cultivation of 
the Chinese market is often held up by 
writers as an example of how to build 
up trade with China; namely, the 
American Tobacco Company.” 

Mr. Smith said: 

“Without disagreeing with anything 
that has been said to-night or injecting 
any argument into our meeting, I felt 
as I sat there that someone should 
stand up and defend China. As you 
all know, China has been a republic 
since 1911. They have not got affairs 
straightened out very well yet, but they 
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will. I have heard a good many times 
during the last few days that if we are 
to do export business we must do it on 
a basis of credit. If we are to do 
export business with China, it must be 
done on a basis of credit, or with any 
part of the Far East. 

“The Chinaman thinks just as much 
of his ‘face’ as we do. As it has been 
said, this is one of the reasons why 
they pay their bills. Possibly the same 
methods of credit may not be easily 
established in the Orient that prevail 
here, but by means of guarantee bonds 
or cash payments, if you have a man 
on the ground or a representative on 
the ground, you will find ample oppor- 
tunity to dispose of your goods in the 
Fast.” 

Many questions were asked Mr. 
Smith and promptly answered. 

The credit situation in Brazil was 
then taken up by A. Amaral, treasurer 
of the Brazilian- American Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, a Brazilian 
long identified with the trade between 
the United States and Brazil and re- 
cently returned from his native land. 


. Following are extracts from the inter- 


esting remarks made by Mr. Amaral: 

“The average manufacturer in this 
country, if I may be permitted to state 
it, is not as familiar with the Brazilian 
method of trading as some of the regu- 
lar export houses and the result is that 
the Brazilians who have been endeavor- 
ing to trade direct with manufacturers 
are not often able to agree upon condi- 
tions; the manufacturers here demand- 
ing more stringent conditions than they 
can meet there. 

“England in pre-war days was very 
liberal in its credits to Brazil. It al- 
lowed merchants as.a rule ninety days’ 
credit. Germany went better. I have 
known cases of several German con- 
cerns who gave to Brazil credits of 
twelve months. Germany, to drive 
England out of trade, established what 
they called a current account with their 
firms in Brazil. Germany used to ship 
goods to Brazil without any drafts, 
just debit the merchant with the goods 
shipped and allow him to pay in instal- 
ments. That act of Germany really 
won for it the trade of Brazil, and I 
have been told that the German gov- 
ernment was a factor in this large 
credit by facilitating German banks to 
give credits to merchants in foreign 
countries under certain guarantee of 
the government. 

“Germany is finished now, and Bra- 
zilians are looking to this country. 
The question is one of credit. 

“T can very safely state, from my 
experience in Brazil that you will find 
that nine-tenths of the Brazilian mer- 
chants are honest people who will ful- 
fill their obligations and pay every 
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penny they owe. But Brazil is a pecu- 
liar country. It is sorely in need of 
immigration. The result is that trade 
in that country is very slow. The 
means of communication is very, very 
slow indeed, and the average merchants 
have not got large capital at their call. 
They get a certain amount of assist- 
ance from the banks, but the goods 
that they get from other countries, 
which they have always got on credit, 
have to be shipped inland, and it takes 
two or three months before they can 
realize on these goods. So that the 
merchant naturally expects the foreign 
seller to give him a ninety-day credit, 
so as to enable him to sell the goods 
and realize on them. 

“The majority of firms in Brazil 
have one of the peculiarities of the 
Latins—they are proud. They cannot 
see why they should pay cash.” (Here 
Mr. Amaral described instances in his 
experience. ) 

“So the suggestion that comes to me 
is this: I think if it is possible for 
American manufacturers and Ameri- 
can firms to deal in Brazil to allow them 
as far as possible an average of a nine- 
ty-day credit, with the privilege of al- 
lowing the merchant to discount his 
bills, say, at sight thirty or sivty days 
with a little discount. You will find 
that in seven cases out of ten the ma- 
jority of those merchants will avail of 
that discount. They want to be satis- 
fied that you gave them credit, that 
you have confidence in them, and they 
reciprocate that confidence by showing 
that they have the money to pay, and 
they will pay you.” 

After further discussion of Brazilian 
affairs a recess was taken in order to 
present a playlet, entitled “Simp or 
Simpatico,” which was very cleverly 
acted by its authors, L. R. Browne, H. 
G. Brock and B. B. Tregoe, contrast- 
ing the approved method of courteously 
meeting a prospective customer from 
abroad with the rough-and-ready meth- 
od which unfortunately the foreign vis- 
itor sometimes experiences and natural- 
ly resents. 

The more serious part of the pro- 
gram was then resumed. S. L. Ala- 
triste, Commercial representative of 
the Mexican Government and president 
of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce 
in the United States making a brief, 
but eloquent address on the situation in 
Mexico, in which he said: 

“T was sent by the Department of 
Commerce of Mexico some four and 
a half years ago to organize the com- 
mercial service of Mexico in this coun- 
try, and the first place I visited was 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

“TI made it a point, since I started 
in that work, to investigate what was 
the rea] standing of the Mexican mer- 
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chants in regard to credit matters. I 
had small hope to get satisfactory re- 
sults on account of the long years of 
internal difficulties. 

“When I came to the United States, 
a certain sentiment of distrust existed 
on account of those conditions, on the 
part of most of the merchants. I suc- 
ceeded after a few weeks in the Unit- 
ed States in organizing the first group 
in this country who came down from 
the Mississippi Valley Association to 
look over matters in Mexico. I am 
glad to tell you after these gentlemen 
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came down to Mexico and looked into 
the matters in Mexico (this was about 
four months ago), they were convinced 
that the situation and especially. the 
credit situation was not so bad as it 
was represented in many cases in the 
press reports. They came back to their 
organizations with a good word for 
Mexico and from that time, the old sys- 
tem of credits was established and in- 
stead of cash-with-the-order (as form- 
erly were the terms), they began again 
to make terms and to have longer cred- 
Its. 


JUNE 


Keen interest in the remarks of all 
the speakers was shown by the audience 
and many questions were asked and an- 
swered. Time did not permit of all 
on the program being heard in formal 
remarks. The proceedings closed with 
a brief address by the Honorable 
Felipe Taboada, of Cuba, who called 
attention to the good industrial prog- 
ress which our island neighbor has 
made in the last two years and the fact 
that a steadily increasing number of 
Cuban merchants are regaining their 
pre-war status. 


About Coal And Transportation 


Former Governor Cornwell of West Virginia, presents clear picture 
of situation and warns of efforts to nationalize coal industry and 
Hooper of Tennessee makes plea for railroads 


Former Governor 


OLLOWING the election of vice- 
presidents and directors-at-large, 
on Wednesday morning, the con- 

vention listened to addresses on two 
outstanding subjects of the day—coal 
and transportation. 

Discussing the latter, Carl R. Gray 
president, Union Pacific Railroad Sys- 
tem, said, “The best way to solve the 
railroad problem is to let the Esch- 
Cummins law alone.” He said “that 
while some sections of the law, notably 
the labor section, were unsatisfactory, 
nevertheless he believed that there 
would be no advantage in tinkering with 
it. He said that it might be amended 
so as to make the awards of the labor 
commission compulsory, but added 
that if they were compulsory there 
would be difficulty in enforcing them. 
He also expressed opposition to the re- 
peal of the guarantee clause. 

“What the investor wants,” he said, 
“and what I- conceive the railroad 
situation most needs is a little assur- 
ance of stability in the American legis- 
lative mind. Three years seems to be 
a long time to people who want, to 
change the railroad situation. One of 
the criticisms of us as a people made 
by outsiders is that we plant something 
and then before it has a chance to 
grow, we dig it up to see whether it 
is getting along all right. That. has 
been our railroad attitude. We do a 
good job—and in this Transportation 
Act, I contend that we have done pri- 
marily a good job—a season job—-but 
there is hardly time to give it an oppor- 
tunity to begin to function, before there 
is evident determination to tear it all to 
pieces, to throw us back into the old 
condition of uncertainty, where no in- 
vestor could tell what would conceiv- 
ably be the situation in any given 
railroad property in another year. 


“Rate reductions, rate adjustments, 
are matters taken hold of where they 
can’t be settled by negotiation between 
the parties and are handled in a judi- 
cial, impartial and most intelligent way 
by the Commission. But legislation 
ordinarily, in the heat of political ex- 
pediency, does an incalculable injury to 
this industry and I contend that the 
sufferer with us is the shipper and 
business man. 


“We don’t hear anything more now 
about watered stock; as I said a while 
ago, that is allayed, but in place of 
that the agitator has commenced to 
talk about watered valuation. It is 
an amazing thing that is stated as a 
new, very insidious and very criminal 
attitude of the railroads. They have 
no more to do with it than any indi- 
vidual sitting here. This valuation is 
being in the most intimate detail deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and when that is deter- 
mined, if there is any watering, it has 
got to be water injected by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a trusted 
governmental body, and not by the 
railroads. 


“T am not afraid of government 
ownership, at least, it is not coming in 
my time, but I have seen a sample of 
government operation. I had charge 
during the war of the actual operation 
under the Director-General, of all the 
railroads, and IJ don’t mind saying to 
you in confidence that I don’t want to 
see anybody down at Washington with 
as much authority as I had. It was 
very safely bestowed then, but I don’t 
know any other fellow that you can 
trust that much. 


“The purport of all that I have said, 
the result of my reasoning upon this 
matter, brings me to this conclusion: 


We have had this law on the statute 
books for three years. Admittedly we 
have found certain things in it that, 
applied to a specific case, seem to 
admit of some improvement; but we 


_must remember that the year 1920 was 


an abnormal year, as far as the rail- 
roads were concerned; it was partly 
government operation, it was partly 


individual operation under the six- 


months guaranty, and then it was four 
months of individual operation. With 
1921 came the great depression; large 
surpluses of cars, large unemployment. 
In 1922 came two of the greatest 
strikes we have ever known; a com- 
plete cessation of unionized mines in 
the bituminous industry, and the most 
universal -strike among railroad me- 
chanical operatives that we have ever 
known. Coincidentally with the me- 
chanical and the coal strike came the 
greatest revival of business that we 


have ever known; and I would like to . 


remind you of that, to ask you to re- 
member that as a result of this coal 
strike the coal cars of the nation were 
as badly scattered as it was possible 
for them to be because they had been 
thrown into the non-union fields and 
they had been thrown into other classes 


of fields, so that when the mines re-- 


opened, the usual vehicles of business 
were not available and had to be 
assembled; the emergencies through- 
out the nation had to be met, and co- 
incidentally with that, the largest 
volume of business that this country 
has ever known was being carried on. 

“T say that under circumstances of 
that kind, the wonder was not that 
there was complaint and the wonder 
was not that there were inadequacies 
here and there—the wonder was that 
there were relatively so few. 

“T make this statement to you with 
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Special~-To You! 


NGINEERS and pur- 
chasing departments 
often spend valuable time 
hunting a surface-protect- 
ing method that will suc- 
cessfully resist Rust. 





Both time and money 
will be saved, however, by 
having roofs, leaders, gut- 
ters and al] sheet metal 
work, done in Copper. 
Copper cannot Rust. High 
salaried executives will be 
free to turn their energies 
to creative work rather 
than futile preventive 
measures. 


If you are troubled with 
Rust in the plumbing 
system you can protect 
yourself there by using 


This is the first of a lot of Brass mail boxes 


ordered by the Post Office Department. Be- B TAasSsS. B Tass p ] LETE b i nN 2 


cause Rust has been particularly destructive 


there, Atlantic City was selected for the first pipe will outlast the useful 


installation of Brass mail boxes. 


life of the building. 


From time to time we publish a bulletin and other printed 
matter containing information of interest to the executive and 
engineering staff. May we have your name for our mailing list? 


COPPER t BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 
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Officers and Directors of the National Association of 


Manufacturers for 1923-1924 


DIRECTORS 
President: John E. Edgerton, Lebanon Woolen Mills, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Treasurer: Henry Abbott, Calculagraph Company, New York City. 
Vice-Presidents: H. C. Atkins, E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. R. Bassick, Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

H. E. Cushman, Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Augustine Davis, Davis Automatic Equipment Corp., New York City. 

J. H. Frantz, American Rolling Mill Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. Parker Holt, Holt Manufacturing Co., Stockton, Cal. 

G. C. Illingworth, Anniston Electric Steel Corp., Anniston, Ala. 

E. B. Leigh, Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. J. Lindemann, A. J. Lindemann &“Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George L. Markland, Jr., Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. E. McCarthy, Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

John Trix, American Injector Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Edward Weston, Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. 5 

George H. Wilson, U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 


At Large: William H. Barr, Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hays H. Clemens, Hays Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 

J. L. Kimbrough, Indiana Bridge Company, Muncie, Ind. 

A. H. Mulliken, Pettibone-Mulliken Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. W. Nelson, American Typefounders Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Clarence E. Whitney, Whitney Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Ex-Presidents: John Kirby, Jr., The Dayton, Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Stephen C. Mason, The McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Presidential Appointment: C. S. Walker, Kratzer Carriage Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Secretary: George S. Boudinot, General Offices, New York City. 
Executive Committee of the Board: 
Messrs. Edgerton (Chairman), Abbott, Barr, Clemens and Kimbrough. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
(Not Directors) 


M. E. Finck, Murray Iron Works Co., Burlington, Iowa. - 
Thomas S. Tuley, Louisville Cotton Mills Co., Louisville, Ky. 
F. C. Knapp, Peninsular Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Damber Co., Soakane Wash. 
J. J. Holloway, National Bank Building, Wheeling: W. Va. 


OFFICERS 
(Not Directors) 
Assistant to the President: Earl Constantine, General Offices, New York. 
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regard to the three years which this 
Railroad Act has been in effect—not 
one of them a representative year; 
certainly none of them a normal year. 

“This period ahead of us seems to 


be approaching a normal. Railroad 
purchases are at a high stage; and, 
gentlemen, there never is in this coun- 
try any real prosperity when the rail- 
roads are not buying.” 


JOHN CORNWELL’S ADDRESS 


John J. Cornwell, General Counsel 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, and formerly Governor of 
West Virginia, discussed transporta- 
tion, saying: 


“Whether the miners’ organization 
will make an issue, at the expiration 
of the present contract, of the six- 
hour day and five-day week, remains 
to be seen. 


“There is one fact of which I do 
feel certain, however, and to my mind 
it is just as sure as anything in the 
future can be, and that is that sooner 
or later, and I do not think very far 
off, the miners’ organization will make 
an issue of the nationalization of the 
coal mines and fight it out with a 
strike on that line. 

“This statement is made in all seri- 
ousness by a man who thinks he 
knows something of the psychology 
of the situation, and who has talked 
for hours with district officers and 
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The Great Northern Steamship Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


) 


Announces that Arrangements Are Now Being Made for Monthly 


$110 Round Trips to Europe 


BOSTON—SOUTHAMPTON 


$110 


One Way $65 
CONNECTING FOR 


London, Liverpool, LeHavre 


BOSTON—GOTHENBURG 


$138 
One Way $75 
CONNECTING FOR 
Christiania, Stockholm, Helsingfors, 
Danzig, Riga, Copenhagen 


The Above Prices Include Railroad Fares to Points as Far North as Stockholm 
The Company plans to carry approximately two thousand passengers monthly. Make your 
plans now for a trip during the coming season. 

Lives of passengers will be protected by EVER-WARM SAFETY-SUITS 

which prevent drowning and protect from exposure 


A round trip, with all expenses on shipboard in- 
cluded, at no more expense than a vacation right 
here at home! To meet the ever-increasing demand 
in this country for an inexpensive and at the same 
time thoroughly comfortable and enjoyable trans- 
Atlantic voyage, is the prime object of the Great 
Northern Steamship Company. Organized by 
progressive business men who realize the excep- 
tional opportunity offered now for inexpensive 
travel in Europe, the Company will cater to the 


thousands of intelligent persons who wish to visit 
the battlefields of France, the Shakespeare country, 
Scandinavia, the Land of the Midnight Sun, etc. A 
chance of a life-time! So it would seem; but it is 
more than that. The company is building for a 
permanent business, setting a new standard of high- 
class ocean travel on a one-class basis. That this 
can be done at a fair margin of profit has already 
been proved and is further outlined in our pros- 
pectus. You'll find it extremely interesting. 


WE WILL ALSO SHOW YOU HOW YOU MAY BECOME A PART-OWNER IN THE 
MOST TALKED OF ENTERPRISE IN YEARS 


t= Cut out and mail us with your name and address. “&} 


A. Wikstrom 
Information Dept. 
Edmunds Bldg., Suite 54 
Boston, Mass. 
I am interested in securing full information re- 
garding a trip to: 


(Mark with a cross) 
England 


France 

Germany 
Sweden 

Norway 
Denmark 

Baltic Provinces 
Finland 

Russia 


One way’ Round trip 


Name ... 

StreetarRihdey. Pe 2 eo ae Pe A 2 22 
City or Town. 

State ... 


A. Wikstrom 
Information Dept. 
Edmunds Bldg., Suite 54 
Boston, Mass. 


I am interested in becoming part-owner in 
the Great Northern Steamship Company. 
Please send me prospectus and full particu- 
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subordinate officials of the mine 
workers’ organization. 

“That demand was first formally 
and officially made at their national 
convention at Cleveland in 1919. It 
has since been reiterated, but for 
tactical and strategical purposes 
John L. Lewis has not permitted it 
to be pushed, but do not mistake the 
fact that it is the basic demand of the 
United Mine Workers’ organization, 
and the officers are intent upon press- 
ing it at the proper moment. There 
is a lull now, while the Government 
Fact-Finding Commission makes its 
investigation, but if that commission’s 
report is not satisfactory to them, and 
it will not be satisfactory unless it flatly 
advocates nationalization of the mines, 
then the storm will break again and 
the agitation begin. 

“The irrepressible conflict between 
the union and the non-union fields will 
go on, and the free-speechers, finan- 
ced by cranks and simpletons in this 
city, will go on agitating and getting 
out their propaganda. When the non- 
union coal fields capitulate, if they ever 
do, the work of the miners’ organiza- 
tion in securing complete control of 
the production of coal will have been 
attained. That would make the strug- 
gle for nationalization of the mines 
much easier. 

“So sure am I that the struggle is 
not far off, I am wondering how it 
will be met and dealt with. Have 
this country and our people the tem- 
perament and the disposition to make 
such a fight as the English people have 
made or would make? Or will the 
members of Congress hasten to rush 
through a bill nationalizing the mines 
while Mr. Lewis sits in the gallery 
with a stop-watch and counts off the 
remaining minutes, as was done when 
the Adamson law was passed ? 

“And if the bill is passed and signed, 
what then? 

“Would the condition under Gov- 
ernment ownership and control, or 
nationalization, as the mine workers’ 


officers term it, insure a steady and. 


uninterrupted flow of fuel at a reason- 
able price or at any price? I do not 
think it would. I do not think that 
we could assume that the union min- 
ers would work any more steadily if 
the mines were owned by the Govern- 
ment, and certainly not at a lower wage 
scalé than if they were to remain 
under private ownership. The only 
reason for the demand for Govern- 
ment ownership of the mines is that 
the union miners believe that wages 
would be higher and working condi- 
tions easier. 

“Tf the United Mine Workers and 
those who agree with them—in other 
words, other organized labor groups— 
become powerful enough to force Con- 
gress to pass a bill nationalizing the 





Ex-Gov. John J. Cornwell 


mines, they will also be powerful 
enough to fix the rates of pay as high 
as they like, and to make working 
conditions whatever they care to have 
them. And if at any time Congress 
should refuse or fail to enact the legis- 
lation demanded, it goes without saying 
that they would strike as quickly 
under Government ownership and con- 
trol as under private ownership and 
operation. There would be no relief 
coming from nationalization of the 
coal mines. The whole proposition is 
unthinkable and would be the first 
step in general state socialism. 
“Hence, whatever our troubles may 
be with respect to the fuel supply, and 
whatever annoyances we may have in 
procuring a steady fuel supply, it 
seems to me that we should set our 


faces sternly against the proposition 
of yielding over this demand, which 
will be made within the next few 
years and which will have to be faced 
and fought.” 

Governor Cornwell was not hopeful 
that the Coal Commission could ac- 
complish much. He said he was 
inclined to the view that the large con- 
sumers could aid in stabilizing if they 
were willing and able to store a larger 
quantity of coal than they ordinarily 
do and thus stretch coal production 
over the entire year. This, he said, 
would eliminate great depression at 
certain seasons and unduly high prices 
at others. He then turned his atten- 
tion to the other great question in 
fuel supply, that of transportation. 

“Tt is true that the operators, 
especially of bituminous coal, can pro- 
duce it only when they can have it 


transported to market,’ he said: “as 


it is impossible for the operators to 
store large quantities of coal at the 
mines which, for the most part, are 
located in mountainous regions where 
such facilities are unattainable.” 
The speaker said that while the de- 
mand and production of coal contin- 
ues seasonal and intermittent the rail- 


“roads never will be able to transport 


the coal as and when it is demanded 
and needed. As to the future, Gover- 


nor Cornwell said that if there is no 


nation-wide strike of the coal miners 
the railroads will shortly be able to 
handle all the coal that the country 
requires as it is needed. He called 
attention to the action of the rail- 
roads in providing more than a billion 
dollars for equipment and expansion 
of facilities during this year. 


JAMES A. EMERY’S ADDRESS 


James A. Emery, General Counsel 
of the association, discussing the 
general industrial and legislative situa- 
tion, said: , 

“This remarkable gathering, equal- 
ly, if not more representative than any 
convention of the association, in its 
history, a record of practical achieve- 
ment which the association can pre- 
sent to its members, the re-invigorated 
vitality of the organization, the enthu- 
siastic support which it has been re- 
ceiving from its membership in every 
appeal to them for responsive action, 
is due more largely than to any other 
circumstance to the fact that a man has 
come to the helm—a man who could 
not only clean house, but keep house, 
whose personal thought for himself 
never gets beyond the rear range of 
his consideration, who, in addition to 
endowments of intellect and experi- 
ence, brings to the service of an 
organization of this character not only 


the sincerity of a splendidly honest 
nature, but a reputation for character 
in the community from which he 
comes, in the service of his fellows 
at home, and the church in which he 
worships, that adds new force to every 
act of his official life. 

“The most serious charge that can 
be brought against the business man 
to-day is that he has been too fre- 
quently the maker, through neglect, 
of the conditions which he criticizes. 
Indifference to politics and public 
affairs has been the besetting sin, of 
the American business man. 

“The working efficiency of popular 
institutions is not bettered by resent- 
ful withdrawal from their conflicts but 
by active and determined participation 
in their campaigns. The business man 
who does not do his earnest and de- 
termined part, not merely to under- 


‘stand important public issues, but to 


better the character of public serv- 
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ants, is tending to assist in that un- 
happy condition in government which 
results as has been splendidly said, not 
in government mastered by ignorance 
but in government deserted by intelli- 
gence, not in triumph of the slums but 
in the betrayal of the schools, and it 
results not because bad men are brave, 
but because good men become infedels 
and cowards. 

“Gentlemen, the exasperating mis- 
conceptions of why you are the fre- 
quent victim, the unsound economic 
thinking which you must always com- 
bat, misconception of your motives, 
the mistrust of your purposes, which 
is a part of the penalty that success 
and responsibility pay for their posi- 
tion in life, were only bettered by a 
frank determination on your part to 
meet the primal difficulties that cause 
the condition. 

“One of the first efforts and most 
determinedly continuing efforts of this 
association has been to maintain con- 
ference relations with every other 
important group in the American 
structure. The cure for blocs and 
class organization and class consci- 
ousness and class conception is an 
intelligent understanding by the par- 
ties to such movements of their utter 
reliance upon the normal and prosper- 
ous operation of the other parts of the 
same society. The National Associa- 
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tion of Manufacturers has established 
continuing conference relations with 
the farm groups, with the transporta- 
tion groups, with the banking groups, 
with the investment groups, with every 
other single essential element in Ameri- 
can society, organized for the study of 
its relationship to other elements in 
the confident belief that many of their 
differences of opinion would be 
worked out more easily about a com- 
mon council table in which those dif- 
ferences were frankly aired and 
discussed than in public forums or in 
legislative committee rooms where 
they appeared as the normal opponents 
of each other’s ideas. 

“I think they have had more than 
a moderate success in establishing 
those relations and in working out 
many of those problems, and I think 
to-day that the position which the 
Association takes upon public ques- 
tions has been shaped to a large ex- 
tent not by any narrow conception 
of the relationship of the manufac- 
turer to any particular problem, its 
immediate effect upon his own per- 
sonal interest, but by the relation- 
ship of all these factors to the 
common problem and the realization 
that no public policy of the United 
States was to be ultimately settled 
to the advantage of its people un- 
less it was settled to the advantage 
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of all the groups that contributed to 
its industrial structure and to the 
orderly operation of its social life. 

“Gentlemen, there is among the prin- 
ciples that are urged upon our consider- 
ation in relation to foreign relations one 
that in fundamental conception is es- 
pecially worthy of the consideration of 
bodies like this. The people who hope 
to improve the prospect of peace are 
those who seek to remove the causes 
of war or to provide some means of 
permanently determining disputes 
which are capable of justiciable adjudi- 
cation. I mean that they are capable 
of determination by the application of 
commonly recognized principles of law. 
You can’t determine the right of the 
American Government to enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine by any appeal Board 
of Arbitration, nor is it a subject that 
this nation would ever submit to any 
tribunal. 

“T would be the last to urge upon 
this organization or call to its attention 
any mere political issue, but the deter- 
mination, the ultimate determination of 
justiciable disputes between nations by 
a Permanent Court of International 
Justice is a principle so deeply rooted in 
the prospect of removing many of the 
causes of war from among civilized na- 
tions that it is a worthy element in in- 
ternational relations for the considera- 
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tion of any intelligent and rational 
body of men. 

“Long before the acceptance or re- 
jection of the League of Nations or the 
World Court was brought to the at- 
tention of the American people, a dis- 
tinguished body of lawyers led by no 
other than the great leader of the 
American bar—Elihu Root—had urged 
upon the bar and upon public support 
the adherence of the United States and 
its leadership in the proposal to estab- 
lish a Permanent International Court 
as distinguished from any temporary 
sporadic proposals of arbitration. 

“Gentlemen, our domestic affairs 
are perhaps more important to the 
average man than any foreign rela- 
tionship, however fundamentally 
important it may seem to be. Among 
the questions that seem to demand 
the immediate consideration, especi- 
ally of industrial men because of 
their intimate effect upon the con- 
servation and development of our 
industrial activities, there are at 
least four that stand out above the 
others. I think these are involved in 
the problems of taxation, transporta- 
tion, immigration, and the insidious 
and determined, but continually in- 
creasing assault upon the sources of 
judicial power in the United States. 

“Predicating upon our estimated na- 
tional income the amount that is now 
consumed for the support of Govern- 
ment, which remember is paid out of 
its net, we find it estimated by the most 
competent authority that in the past 
two years the requirements for new 
capital have presented a deficit of sub- 
stantially $2,000,000,000 a year. 


“The nation that supports expendi- 
ture by Government at the expense of 
the maintenance and the improvement 
and the development of reproductive 
industry is destroying the sources of 
public revenue and threatening the in- 
tegrity of its industrial structure. 

“Another striking thing about the 
operation of our tax system is the dif- 
fusion of its burden. We have sub- 
stantially 41,000,000 wage earners ac- 
cording to our last census and of that 
number—or rather, we find that we 
have about seven and a half million 
who make tax returns. That is about 
17 per cent of the wage earners. We 
find further that about 25 per cent of 
those who make returns do not pay 
taxes. 

“The result is that out of all the peo- 
ple who enjoy the benefits of Govern- 
ment, substantially twelve or thirteen 
per cent meet all its burdens. 

“I think it is an accepted axiom that 
taxation is a badge of citizenship, that 
no man is entitled to enjoy its advan- 
tages who does not contribute to the 
support of its existence. 
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“Gentlemen, the purpose of taxa- 
tion is to get revenue and that form 
of taxation is best from the viewpoint 
of Government which assures a con- 
tinuing flow of revenue with the least 
inconvenient, and substantial burden 
upon the taxpayer. Government is 
interested not merely in getting reve- 
nue, but in creating revenue. The 
prosperity of industry is the assurance 
of an enlarged flow. Government can 
plan its projects, carry on its adminis- 
trative purposes, only when it can, 
within reason calculate the amount of 
its income. 

“Gentlemen, the difficulty about im- 
proving the tax situation lies in the 
lack of unity in essentials or policy 
amongst those who criticize it. Every 
time that a business group has under- 
taken to consolidate the thought of 
the country or the business men of 
the country upon the subject of taxa- 
tion, they have been confronted by 
another business group who disagreed 
with them before Congress. And the 
Congress has very properly said, 
‘Until you gentlemen can agree among 
yourselves how can you expect Con- 
gress to agree?” 

“This Association can perform no 


more useful purpose, it can dedicate » 


itself to no more constructive physi- 
cal policy than the-endeavor to har- 
monize and unify in fundamentals 
at least the tax thought of Ameri- 
can industry that it may present a 
united and constructive substitute 
for the present unsatisfactory sys- 
tem. 


“No man can magnify to industry 


- the importance of adequate facilities 


by rail and water and hard surfaced 
roads. Transportation is the natural 
limitation upon production for what 
does it profit a man if he produce 
greatly and distribute with difficulty? 
We believe in privately owned and 
privately operated railroad systems. 
We believe that experience demon- 
strates that they produce. the best 
service and bring to the problem the 
highest technical equipment for its 
solution. We want adequate facilities, 
efficiently performed at reasonable 
rates subject to rational public regula- 
tion. People who want good service 
must be willing to pay for it, and they 
can get it only when those who pro- 
vide it have the means with which to 
purchase equipment and develop 
facilities. r 

“Tf you want to improve the trans- 
portation policy of the United States, 
isn’t it better to give a fair trial to the 
act under which it now operates than 
to trust its general improvement to a 
Congress not only without definite 
and unified views on the subject of 
railway transportation but divided 
into cliques and factions with possi- 
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subject, if giving legislative effect 
would demoralize the very condition 
we hope to perfect? 

“Gentlemen, there is one other 
subject of immense importance to us. 

“Immigration has poured into~ the 
United States in 1914, before the war, 
at close to a net of 1,000,000 a year, 
The war itself acted as an embargo 
upon immigration and thereafter not 
only acted as an embargo, but was 
accompanied by a vast emigration 
from the United States, and there- 
after when we were confronted with 
the possibilities of a great exodus 
from Europe, the Congress, with great 
justification, passed a three per cent 
restrictive act until a permanent pub- 
lic policy could be determined. The 
first year of the operation of the Act 
we had substantially no net male 
productive labor added by immigration 


_to the labor forces of the United 


States. 

“Now it is urged that that tempo- 
rary policy shall become a permanent 
policy, or that the principle shall be 
more drastically applied by the reduc- 
tion of the quota to two per cent. 

“The substantial effect of that when 
you consider the cancellation of immi- 
gration by emigration would be to 
give us a system of immigration pro- 
hibition under the guise of restriction. 

“The manufacturer has criticized 


that policy and his criticism has been 


shared by many other commercial and 
industrial organizations. It is charged 
that he wants unrestricted immigra- 
tion, that he wants a large and con- 
tinuing superabundance of cheap 
labor, that he is only interested in 
providing for his economic necessities 
and cares nothing of the effect of the 
policy upon the social life of the 
nation. 


“T know of no industrial organiza- 
tion, least of all this, that has ever 
favored unrestricted immigration or 
wants it now. I know of no intelli- 
gent industrialist, least of all the 
membership of this Association, if I 
understand it, that wants ‘cheap labor?’ 
If I understand what you want, you 
want labor of the highest earning 
capacity. You ask only that its pay 
shall be measured by its production 
and you are more anxious to have it 
earn more than earn less. 

“You have the greatest interest in 
the maintenance of not only an aver- 
age but of the highest standard of 
intelligence not only in immigration 
but in every improvement by educa- 
tion in the quality of their intelligence 
and the soundness of their judgment. 
A man who accuses American indus- 
try of seeking to introduce unintelli- 
gent masses into the United States 
must conceive it to be a thoughtless 
planner of its own ultimate destruc- 


bly publicly expressed views on the tion. 
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Banquet With National Atmosphere 


Secretary of the Navy Denby pays warm tribute to the Association 
for the support given to him in keeping up the Navy’s personnel 
and Ben. W. Hooper sounds warning against spread of radicalism 


AVY and army officers and offi- 
cials representing other branches 
of the United States govern- 

ment, provided a broad national 
atmosphere for the Annual Banquet 
which was held on the evening of 
Wednesday. With an unusually large 
proportion of women, the whole set- 
ting was one of the most picturesque 
that has ever graced this feature of 
the association’s conventions. 

Mr. Edgerton, president of the 
association, was toastmaster and the 
two special guests were the Hon. 
Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Hon. Ben. W. Hooper, chair- 
man of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, and formerly Governor 
of Tennessee. At the speakers’ table 
also were Vice-Admiral J. B. McDon- 
ald and Rear-Admiral Plunkett; 
General Robert L. Bullard, Colonel 
M. C. Rorty, Magnus W. Alexander, 
Charles J. Webb, Hubert Work, 
Willis Booth, Stephen C. Mason, 
Charles Cheney, Henry M. Leland, 
Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin, Commis- 
sioner Frederick A. Wallis, Bird M. 
Robinson, Earl Constantine and 
James A. Emery. 

Secretary Denby paid a very gener- 


ous tribute to the association at the 


outset of his speech, saying: 

“T am more than delighted to come 
here, in response to the invitation of 
this splendid association. I don’t 
intend to endeavor to flatter you, but 
of course it is obvious that you do 
represent an immense part of the in- 
dustrial and social life of the United 
States, and any man should feel 
tremendously honored with being 
given an opportunity to come and 
meet you. But I particularly, and a 
great many other men who wear the 
uniform of the United States Navy, 


feel very, very deeply indebted to you. 


“Two years ago a very determined 


assault was made upon the Navy. An 


effort was made to reduce the per- 
sonnel from 96,000 or 100,000, as it 
then was, to 67,000, which would have 
practically emasculated the Navy and 
done irreparable harm to the defenses 
of the United States. Your associa- 


| tion sprang splendidly and instantly 


into the breach, and gave incalculable 
value in enabling us to save the ap- 


_ propriation that meant a proper num- 


ber of men to man the Treaty Navy 
So I shall 


always feel a peculiar sense of obliga- 


tion to you, and shall always deem it 


an honor to be of the slightest service 
to you, aS an association, or as indi- 
viduals, if opportunity only will pre- 
sent itself to me. And in that I echo 





The Hon. Edwin Denby 


the sentiment of all officers and men 
who appreciate the situation of the 
United States Navy. 

“To-night I thought I would talk 
to you in a very informal way about 
the Navy that you helped to save; 
what it is, and what it ought to be. 
I don’t intend to go over the Treaty on 
Limitation of Armaments, with which 
you probably are all familiar, but only 
to say that when that treaty is finally 
ratified by France, tthe only nation 
which has yet not ratified it, and when 
the ratifications are exchanged and the 
treaty thereupon becomes a law, the 
United States Treaty Navy will con- 
sist of eighteen battleships, and one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand tons 
of airplane carriers, and such other 
cruisers, submarines, aircrafts and 
auxiliary and secondary craft, as the 
United States may deem best to create. 
The Navy of England will consist of 
twenty-two battleships, all mentioned 
by name in the Treaty, and a corres- 
ponding authorization to create air- 
plane carriers to a limited number and 
amount in tonnage, and cruisers and 
other craft at will. The Navy of 
Japan will be limited in a similar man- 
ner, and France and Italy in the same 
way. 

“Ever since the sixth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1922, when that Treaty was 
signed at Washington, the new con- 
struction of the United States has 


stood absolutely still, except for the 
fact that two great ships that were 
designed to be battle cruisers, are being 
converted from battle cruisers into air- 
plane carriers, and each one it is ex- 
pected will carry from 80 to 120 air- 
planes, and will have a speed of 
thirty-five to thirty-eight knots, and 
an armament capable of repelling the 
attack of smaller craft. 

“Not long ago I went with a party 
of Representatives, Senators and 
newspaper men, down to review the 
fleet at joint maneuvers off Panama. 
It was the greatest assemblage of sea 
power ever gathered together ‘under 
the flag of the United States. I think 
if each one of you could have been 
present at those maneuvers, could 
have seen those ships, and watched 
their men at drill and at play, you 
would have felt an infinite pleasure 
in the fact that you helped to keep it 
what it is. 

“When we arrived at Panama we 
went through the Canal and then we 
went out on our ship to review the 
great fleet at anchor. They were 
anchored in a vast square—battle- 
ships, forty-eight destroyers, a large 
number of submarines, refrigerator 
ships, repair ships, hospital ships, 
everything that goes to make up a 
modern Navy. And as we passed 
through the great lines of vessels, and 
they thundered forth their salutes, 
and we replied, I should like to have 
had all the world see—not because we 
took pride in the power that there was 
represented, but because we realized 
and the world would realize that that 
was the strongest force for peace that 
exists in the world to-day. 

“We never forget that the prime 
function of a Navy, and that for which 
it is created, is to be ready to fight at 
all times; neither do we forget that 
a secondary function, and one that 
sometimes becomes a prime function, 
is to preserve the peace on the face 
of the waters and on the land, and 
that purpose our Navy has discharged 
repeatedly. 

“T want to tell you just a bit of the 
maneuvers. The purpose of bringing 
the fleet together was to give practice 
in evolutions. The new policy of our 
department is represented in the cre- 
ation of an United States fleet, some- 
thing that we have never had before. 

‘We used to have an Atlantic Fleet 
and a Pacific Fleet, and various other 
fleets. Now we have the United 
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States Fleet, under one administrative 
management. It is divided into the 
battle fleet, consisting of ten or eleven 
battleships, stationed at the moment 
in the Pacific; the scouting fleet, the 
purpose of which is, as its name indi- 
cates, to keep in touch with the enemy, 
if possible, and to enable the great 
power of the main battle fleet to come 
into action at the right time, and that 
is stationed in the Atlantic. Then, 
we have a control fleet, all under the 
United States Fleet, the purpose of 
the control fleet being to occupy area 
on land or on sea taken by the main 
fleet in an advance upon the enemy. 
Then we have a base control fleet, 
which is designed to protect the bases 
in the United States or elsewhere 
which serve’ the great fleet of the 
United States. 
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“That is the United States Fleet. 
In addition to which, we have a num- 
ber of smaller fleets that scarce de- 
serve the name, in size, but in 
importance add very greatly to our 
national prestige, and accomplish a 
great work throughout the world. 

“We have our Asiatic Fleet, one old 
cruiser, a number of destroyers, a 
number of submarines, some auxiliary 
cruisers and six gunboats. The pur- 
pose of that fleet is to patrol the 
Oriental waters and to protect the 
interests of the United States, wher- 
ever they need protection. One part 
of it is the Yangste Patrol, a little 
fleet of gunboats, four in number, that 
patrol up and down the upper reaches 
of the Yangste River to protect the 
shipping of the United States against 
the attacks of bandits or irregular 
soldiery and to save and protect the 
citizens of the United States whenever 
they are given an opportunity to do so. 

“It is unfortunate recently that an 
incident has occurred in China which 
has focused the attention of the whole 
world upon the almost chaotic condi- 
tion that exists in that Empire. We 
need every ship we have in the Orient 
in that Asiatic Fleet. We have those 
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four gunboats up the river and those 
four gunboats consist of one fairly 
modern ship and three that we cap- 
tured from Spain in the war of 1808. 
And when they race with the islands 
and with the trees ashore, it is always 
a problem which will win. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to give proper 
convoy to merchant vessels with ships 
of that kind. We haven’t yet been 
able to get any other gunboats, except 
the Tulsa which is now on the ways 
and will shortly be completed. We 
have got to have them, and we are 
going to ask for them in the next Con- 
gress. They are vitally needed to 
protect the interests of the United 
States and the citizens of the United 
States in the Orient and in other 
places. That is one fleet. 

“Down south we have another fleet 
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which we call the Special Service 
Squadron, consisting of four old 
second-class cruisers. They are good 
ships for the purpose, and their pur- 
pose mainly is to travel around in 
Central and South America and the 
northern part of South America and 
to show the flag of the United States, 
to extend courtesies, to build up good- 
will and to protect the interests of our 
country whenever they need protec- 
tion, and the fleet most successfully 
and splendidly discharges that duty. 

“Tast year, for example, if you re- 
call, down on the coast of Chile there 
was a terrible earthquake and a great 
deal of suffering, and the moment it 
was learned by our Government that 


that earthquake had occurred, two © 


vessels of the Special Service Squad- 
ron were despatched to the scene of 
the earthquake, carrying medicine 
and stores of all kinds for the relief 
of those people. And the effect of 
that one act of common humitarian 
impulse on the part of our Govern- 
ment was striking upon the people of 


Chile. 


“We know the immense power of 
the air. We know its growing, vital 
necessity, and we know its incalcula- 
ble possible development, but the air 
will never defend the United States 
completely on the sea. 
ble. 


It is impossi- 
It will always be auxiliary to 
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other forces, and on the sea the main 
force is and must be the line battle- 
ship—the ship that can stand the 
pounding of heavy guns, the ship that 
can go in and can’t be met except by 
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a vessel of equal strength and power 

of resistance. That’s the backbone of 

the American Navy and the backbone 
os every other navy, and will always 
CSO: 


BEN. W. HOOPER’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Hooper sounded a very strong 
warning against the peril of socialistic 
tendencies and radical doctrines. He 
inveighed also against the growing dis- 
position of organized labor to resort 
to violence in its crusade for indus- 
trial control and condemned the agita- 
tion favoring limitation of the powers 
of the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

So-called progressive movements of 
the day, the speaker said, are only 
progressive in name. Underneath 
they show plainly their socialistic 
origin. 

“There are a lot of wild-eyed radi- 
cals and demagogues in this country,” 
Mr. Hooper said, “who believe they 
can sell any kind of idea to the people 
by labeling it ‘Progressive.’ We all 
like that word ‘progressive,’ but it will 
pay the people to take a good look at 
all the political wares that are brought 
around bearing our favorite label.” 

Mr. Hooper described socialism as 
“an insidious cult-standing at the elbow 
of every man who harbors an indi- 
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vidual grouch or a class grievance, 
real or imaginary, and whispering into 
his ear distrust, suspicion and bitter- 
ness against the institutions of his 
country. It charges every failure and 
disappointment to the present organi- 
zation of society.” He continued: 

“The main hope of socialism in this 
country is that it may be able gradu- 
ally to gain control of organized labor. 
I would not be understood as predict- 
ing that a struggle for the overthrow 
of our institutions is imminent. But I 
do say that the great overshadowing 
political problems of the next and per- 
haps’ succeeding generations will not 
be the outgrowth of international rela- 
tions, but will be the domestic prob- 
lems arising from the development 
and conduct of industry. 

“The general paramount purposes 
of organized labor to secure for itself 
a larger share of the products of its 
hands is altogether commendable. It 
is precisely what you and all men 
would do in similar circumstances. In 
form labor organizations are demo- 
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cratic. Over against this democratic 
theory, however, there stands the idea 
of domination by force. This is the 
most dangerous tendency of organized 
labor with which the public has to 
deal. 

“The form in which the idea of 
force is most frequently manifested by 
organized labor is the strike. In 
theory the strike is merely the exercise 
of economic power. In practice it 
often degenerates into the exercise of 
the cruelest, nakedest and most hide- 
ous brute force. This has always 
been the case in connection with pub- 
lic utility strikes. 

“There never can be a successful 
railroad strike in this country without 
the accompaniment of violence. Not 
even the unanimous strike of every 
employe in all branches of the service 
and the tying up for the time being 
of every mile of railroad could crush 
and conquer the people of this free 
country without the assistance of vio- 
lence. A movement which is always 
accompanied by violence, intimidation, 
arson, riots and murder, and which 
cannot possibly suncceed without these 
things is un-American in spirit and 
cannot survive in this republic. 


“As a corollary to this idea that 


strikers on public utilities have the 
right to wage what practically amounts 
to civil war on the employer, on labor 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


and the public, a remarkable doctrine 
is now being propagated. It is, in sub- 


stance, that not only must the striker - 


be permitted to use force but the Gov- 
ernment must be denied the right to 
prevent violence and to protect its 
citizens therefrom. 

“Speaking, as I believe, the senti- 
ments of the great mass of American 
people away from ‘the metropolitan 


centers of population who hold in 
reverence the traditions of our Repub- 
lic, the people who do not give a 
tinker’s dam for the voting strength 
of all the flannel mouthed agitators 
and malcontents of your cities, our 
country is not yet ready to curb or 
handicap the Supreme Court in order 
that the Constitution may be subverted 
and broken down.” 


Resolutions Passed By Convention 


Taxation and the National Budget System 
The extraordinary rise in our tax 
burdens continually emphasizes the 
necessity of economy in public expen- 
diture. Substantially one-sixth of 
American income is now required to 
support American government. 

We re-affirm our hearty endorse- 
ment of the National Budget System, 
congratulate the President of the 
United States upon the vigorous re- 
trenchment which he has accomplished 
through his determined applications 
of that system to the expenditures of 
the national government and urge upon 
our extravagant states and munici- 
palities a practical imitation of the 
federal example. We pledge our con- 
tinuing practical support to scientific 
budget procedure with particular 
reference to the continued curtailment 
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and elimination of items of govern- 
aental expenditure for existing activi- 
ties or projects which have no con- 
nection with the legitimate operations 
of the business of government. 

To reinforce this policy, we urge 
our members before lending their en- 
dorsement to any project contemplat- 
ing an appropriation or expenditure of 
federal funds to bring the proposal 
to the attention of the Association for 
investigation of its merits and fiscal 
effect. 

Efficient administration is a vital 
requirement of any tax system. The 
establishment of regional boards of 
adjustment subject to final appeal at 
Washington would eliminate existing 
hardships and expedite final tax set- 
tlements. The elimination of “capital” 
gains and losses as income is an equita- 
ble demand in consonance with the 
best practice and experience of other 
nations. We recommend the repeal 
of special discriminatory war excise 
taxes. The adoption of a small ex- 
penditure tax would be an experi- 
ment of public advantage. We 
approve the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the 
reduction of maximum surtaxes to 
twenty-five per cent as a demonstrated 
means of enlarging national revenue 
through tempting additional capital to 
investment in reproductive industry. 
The taxing power ought never to be 
employed in attempts to accomplish 


_ economic equalization and but spar- 


ingly for purposes of regulation. A 
fair diffusion of the excise burdens 
requires each citizen to make at least 
some contribution to the support of 
government and assures his continu- 
ing interest in the practical operation 
of the tax policy. 

Productive industry heavily taxed 
and with varying business hazard, is 
in constant need of new capital. It 
must compete for it with a vast and 
ever expanding offering of tax free 
public bonds. It is apparent that to 
no small degree they have become an 
investment refuge from oppressive 
rates and an inequitable distribution 
of tax burdens. The practical remedy 
is corrective legislation restoring the 
incentive to investment in private 
enterprise rather than the slow and 
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dubious process of Constitutional 


amendment. 
Immigration 

We reassert the need of a permanent 
policy of selective imigration. We are 
as much opposed to unrestricted immi- 
gration as to the prohibition of all 
immigration. Our present law neither 
meets the economic or social aspects 
of our problem. Under the guise of 
restriction, it has practically operated 
to prohibit any substantial addition to 
alien male productive labor at a time 
when, according to the Secretary of 
Commerce, “we have recovered from 
an unemployment of five million to a 
surplus of five hundred thousand jobs” 
Socially, our present policy makes no 
attempt to meet the problem of syste- 
matically identifying, instructing, dis- 
tributing and naturalizing resident 
aliens, or simplifying the method of 
deporting those advocating political 
change by violence. Asserting the 
paramount necessity of protecting our 
native stock, we lay a discriminating 
restraint upon the countries in which 
it originated, in comparison, for ex- 
ample, with Mexico. 

Every consideration of economic 
necessity urges that the transition 
from reliance upon immigration to 
supplement native labor supply to dras- 
tic prohibition be accompanied by 
flexible administration which permits 


SPAIN 


General importer and man- 
ufacturers’ representative wants 
to hear from Manufacturers 
(not jobbers) of greases, lubri- 
cants and oils; paints and var- 
nishes; hard rubber goods such 
as combs, etc.; cutlery includ- 
ing safety razors; hardware; 
tools, mechanical and carpen- 
ters’; office appliances; electri- 
cal supplies; motors and dyna- 
mos; rubber goods; farm imple- 
ments; lightweight motorcycles; 
kitchen ware, aluminum, porce- 
lain, granite and enamel; hos- 


iery; washable ribbons. 
‘ 














This importer pays cash for 
salable goods. Offers need not 
come from others than Manu- 
facturers who are enough inter- 
ested in the above market and 
in position to adjust prices so 
as to meet European quotations. 


Address to D. B. L., c/o Ameri- 


can Industries. 





practical accommodation to demon- 
strated need. The present law, or more 
drastic application of its policy, will 
intensify an increasing labor shortage 
without advantage to workers or con- 
sumers. The enlarging demand for 
production and service is stripping 
agriculture, demoralizing local labor 
supply and resulting in an abandon- 
ment of contemplated projects or an 
increase in costs that, adding nothing 
to the volume of production, can only 
increase nominal wages, while con- 
tracting their buying power. 

We believe every manufacturer 
should endeavor to make more efficient 
use of the existing labor supply by de- 
veloping and applying, wherever prac- 


ticable, labor-saving devices, improved 


training methods, stabilizing produc- 
tion and energetically support the prac- 
ticable proposal of the Secretary of 
Commerce to refer all but essential 
Federal and State work. 

These aids are helpful but incon- 
clusive. We still need not a negative 
but a permanent policy of selective 
immigration. Let us, through Federal 
cooperation with the States, accurately 
ascertain our immigration needs and 
opportunities. Through existing gov- 
ernment agencies, let us present them 
in the countries of demonstrated assi- 
milability, undertake, by agreement, to 
determine the admissibility of the ap- 
plicant for admission before he 
embarks, assert the right and fulfill the 
obligation to register, intelligently dis- 
tribute and instruct the alien during 
the period’ of his alienage, and induct 
him into citizenship under circumstan- 
ces that emphasize the privilege, sim- 
plify the procedure of justifiable 
deportation and promptly evict from 
our territory the alien advocate of 
crime or political change by violence. 

Service Men of the Great War 

We urge upon our members the most 
generous cooperation with the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau in placing 1n our industrial 
establishments veterans of war under- 
going vocational and _ rehabilitation 
training in order that they be afforded 
the widest opportunity for develop- 
ment and advancement, which their 
industry, sacrifice and capacity justify. 

We favor the continuance of speedy 
and adequate relief for all who are in 
whole or ‘in part physically incapaci- 
tated by military service in the Great 
War, and for their dependents. We 
favor adequate hospitalization and the 
enlargement of educational and other 
opportunities, whether technical or 
general, for ex-service men. 

The general and indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of a bonus is neither morally 
nor economically justifiable. It would 
tend to lessen the inspiration and de- 
base the motive of national service. 
It would be a positive harm to many 
individuals and would dangerously 


overstrain our heavily burdened eco- 
nomic structure. 
Judiciary 

_ The effective settlement of disputes, 
the assertion of rights and the remedy 
of wrongs, depends in state and 
nation upon an honest, learned and 
independent judiciary. The unique 
characteristics of our government, the 
indispensable interpreter of our writ- 
ten Constitution, is found in our 
Federal Supreme Court. In any issue 
of right raised by a citizen against 
another or an agency of government, 
it must, as the people’s final agent, 
determine, if conflict be established, 
which shall prevail; the permanent 
popular will expressed in the written 
Constitution, or a temporary act of 
legislation repugnant to it. Upon the 
continued existence and exercise of 
that power rests the final security of 
every right of person or property to 
protect which the people wrote seventy 
prohibitions against their legislative 
branch into their organic law. To-day 
it is proposed to impair or destroy 
that power and lodge in the legislative 
department the final right to deter- 
mine the limit of its own power. The 
adoption of such a plan would create 
a Congressional autocrat. For the 
acid test of free institutions is the ade- 
quate protection of minority rights. 
This is the chief purpose of a written 
Constitution. A popular legislature 
which was the final judge of its own 
authority would know none. 

The declaration that the Supreme 
Court “usurped” the power to invali- 
date acts in conflict with the Consti- 
tution is without a shred of historical 
support. On the contrary, the fact 
that that power was conferred was as 
distinctly understood and as clearly 
asserted as the fact of the adoption 
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of the instrument itself. The proposal 
to require more than a majority of the 
members of the Court to render an 
enforcible opinion while recognizing 
the majority principle in the election 
and acts of every other department 
of the government, is not only opposed 
to every tradition of the people of our 
blood, but would, in practice, trans- 
form every inferior court, Federal and 
State, into as many Supreme Courts, 
without a final arbitrator of their possi- 
ble differences. Our institution, our 
civilization itself, demanding full pos- 
session of the powers conferred by the 
people. 

“The judiciary of the United States: 
independent of party, independent of 
power, independent of popularity.” 
Expression of Appreciation to Our Guests, 

the Press and Hotel Management 

This convention tenders its appre- 
ciation and thanks to the many distin- 
guished guests who have honored us 
by the acceptance of our invitations 
and especially those amongst them 
who have favored us with addresses, 
all of which have been of unusual 
interest, timeliness and authority. 

We extend to the representatives of 
the press our appreciation for the 
fullness and accuracy with which they 
have presented to their readers the 
proceedings of American industry in 
convention. 

We beg to extend our further ap- 
preciation to the management and 
employes of the Waldorf-Astoria for 
their generous contribution to our 
comfort and convenience. 

National Industrial Council 

We desire to again recognize the 
exceptional services which are being 
rendered to both industry and country 
by the National Industrial Council 
which to-day, with its 312 manufac- 
turers’ associations, headed by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, constitutes the largest industrial 
federation in the history of the coun- 
try. 

“We take occasion to in this manner 
convey appreciation to the industrial 
associations referred to, to tender them 
every cooperation, service and response 
within our power. 

Merchant Marine 

The national defense and the main- 
tenance and development of prosper- 
ous commerce require an adequate 
privately owned and operated Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Its ships built 
in American yards, of American 
material, by American labor, officered 
and owned by Americans and operat- 
ing without arbitrary or unreasonable 
handicaps under our flag. 

We urge the repeal or modification 
of every statutory restriction which 
tends to burden the competing capac- 
itv of American shipping without 
contributing to the safety of passen- 


gers or goods or the adequate protec- 
tion of the rights, quarters and living 
standards of our seamen. We recom- 
mend continued and increasing en- 
deavors on the part of the executive 
and the United States Shipping 
Board to secure the operation of gov- 
ernment merchant vessels and their 
ultimate ownership by our private 
citizens. 

Fair, equitable and just rules re- 
specting the carriage of goods by sea 
which fix the rights and liabilities of 
vessels and shippers are necessary in 
the development of a proper marine 
policy. 

We reiterate the position of the 
Association as expressed in 1922 con- 
vention assembled. We recognize that 
“Hagues Rules, 1921,” now in the 
form of the Brussels Draft Interna- 
tional Convention for the Unification 
of Certain Rules Relating to Bills of 
Lading, indicate distinct improvement, 
but in order that the statutory rights 
of American shippers under existing 
law and the expressed policy of the 
Association that no interruptions in 
commerce should be permitted, we 
suggest that these rules require further 
modification in order to bring them 


into harmony with American law and. 


sound policy. 
Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 

Impressed with the practical and 
invaluable services being rendered by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in increasing degree, and realiz- 
ing how essential it is to American 
industry that the Association be given 
increased latitude for service, and re- 
calling that portion of the annual 
address of our president which refers 
to our present Constitution and By- 
Laws, we urge the incoming Board of 
Directors to submit for the considera- 
tion and action of the membership 
such amendments as in its judgment 
will serve to strengthen the operations 
of the Association, and in preparing 
such amendments we urge that imme- 
diate consideration be given to the 
expediency of increasing the revenues 
of the Association. 

Foreign Relations 

We have an abiding interest in the 
betterment of social and political con- 
ditions in Europe. Among its people 
are our unforgettable Allies in the 
most awful struggle of history. With 
its States, we have enjoyed and hope 
to renew mutually beneficial social and 
commercial relations. We believe it 
to be our duty to intelligently and 
sympathetically contribute toward the 
material and political rehabilitation of 
Europe and the restoration of the 
social morale of its people by effective 
private and public economic codpera- 
tion involving no political alliance. 
We hold the European debts to us are 
moral and financial obligations and 


should be met, but we realize that the 
settlement of the amount, mode and 
time of payment of reparations is 
essentials to the restoration of military 
and economic peace. 

To deal practically with these con- 
ditions, we favor an enlargement of 
the powers of our Debt Funding Com- 
mission. : 

We recognize that domestic peace is 
sustained by the continuing determina- 
tion of individual disputes through 
judicial process. We believe likewise 
that peace and good-will be practically 
promoted through the maintenance of 
an international court to which the 
nations establishing it appoint the 
judges, agree to submit all justiciable 
disputes between themselves and be 
morally bound by the ensuing judg- 
ment. 

Platform for American Industry 

Political answers are continually 


' proposed to every serious economic 


problem. To study such proposals, 
to offer constructive suggestions, to 
assert and defend the fundamental 
principles of our institution in their 
application to industry and to address 
those about to declare public policies 
critically affecting our complex busi- 
ness structure, is at once the right and 
duty of a national organization of 
manufacturers. 

To this end representative industrial 
leaders from every State in the Union 
participated in the preparation and 
presented to the conventions of our 
political parties the viewpoint of 
American industry upon public issues. 

We recommend that the president 
and directors of the Association be 
authorized to invite a similar confer- 
ence for the same purpose and the 
further presentation of such ascer- 
tained opinion upon public issues be- 
fore other appropriate forums. 

Transportation 

We reiterate our belief in the neces- 
sity of developing a definite plan of 
national transportation inter-relating 
our waterways, railways and hard sur- 
face roads. We believe in privately 
owned and operated American rail- 
way system subject to rational public 
regulation. The nation requires ade- 
quate service by rail efficiently per- 
formed at reasonable rates. Public 
regulation must permit the carriers to 
earn a return continually attracting 
investment equal to their requirements 
in meeting the constant demand for 
improved facilities. It is the public 
interest to insure the largest adminis- 
trative discretion to responsible man- 
agement for the efficient development 
of railroad properties, the fairest 
opportunity for employes to secure the 
protection of their legitimate interests 
and opportunity for merited reward 
in advancement. The arbitrary inter- 
ruption in service as a means of 
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settling railroad labor disputes is 
intolerable. We believe experience 
demonstrates that holding each party 
to a high degree of public responsi- 
bility, management of men, should be 
given wide latitude in the voluntary 
investigation of the circumstances of 
disagreement and at the sanction of 
informed public opinion, is a more 
effective and appropriate means of 
protecting the public interest than any 
form of compulsory arbitration. 

We favor the permissive consolida- 
tion of the existing railway systems 
under conditions reasonably calculated 
to promote economies of operation, 
efficiency in management and the 
maintenance of competitive rivalry and 
service. We disapprove compulsory 
consolidation until it becomes evident 
that practicable plans of genuine pub- 
lic advantage are unreasonably re- 
jected. The fundamental principle of 
the Transportation Act that rates must 
offer a fair return on the established 
value of investment is sound. The 
various provisions of the act have had 
but brief practical test and that under 
abnormal conditions. We urge its 
further trial to afford a fair estimate 
of its practical value and to insure the 
country a reasonable period of relief 
from demoralizing agitation. 

We heartily endorse the program 
adopted by the major carriers to pro- 

vide adequate transportation service 
for 1923. We congratulate them on 
the generous expenditure authorized 
for needed equipment and share with 
them their confidence in our national 
future and their trust in the fair 
response of the American people to 
this practical act of faith. 

We specially believe in the practical 
value of district shippers’ committees 
as a means of informing shippers to 
study not only local transportation 
needs, but the reciproeal requirements 
of others. We urge our members to 
codperate with local traffic officials 
in a systematic effort to make the 
most efficient use of existing trans- 
portation facilities and equipment. 

Patents and Trade Marks 

We observe with appreciation that 
the efforts of the Association in co- 
operation with other industrial bodies 
aided in securing passage by the last 
Congress of partial necessary salary 
relief for required employes of the 
Patent Office. Under the provisions 
of a further act of Congress, this sub- 
ject is now receiving additional in- 
vestigation to which this Association 
is giving consideration. In reviewing 
the needs of this very important branch 
of the public service, the Association 
calls attention that in the reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of government 
departments, the Patent Office should 
‘be transferred to the Department of 
Commerce. 


We urge upon manufacturers the . 


importance of protecting at home and 
abroad the value of American trade 
marks. We bring to the attention of 
the State Department the importance 
of this subject in all negotiations 
pending or proposed with other nations 
when considering treaties of commerce 
and amity. 
The Coal Industry 

The uninterrupted production and 
distribution of coal at reasonable cost 
is vital to our national health, safety 
and industry. 

With more than half of the world’s 
coal supply within our borders, coal 
never became a serious problem until 
after attempts at governmental regula- 
tion and organized combinations to 
interrupt production. 

The significant words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States recently de- 
clared to Congress : 

“The simple but significant truth 
was revealed that except for such coal 
as comes from the districts worked by 
non-organized miners, the country is 
at the mercy of the United Mine Work- 
eres 
calls for an expression of appreciation 
on behalf of the people of the nation 
of the loyal services of the managers 
and employes of the non-union fields, 
who by their uninterrupted and effect- 
ive labors preserved the households, 
transportation and productive industry 
of the United States from deprivation 
of essential fuel. 

It is therefore in the public interest 
that continuing support be given to the 
preservation of an independent source 
of fuel supply, which no combination 
can arbitrarily close to the needs of 
our people. 

We extend our cooperation to the 
United States Fuel Commission and 
urge upon its attention that no form 
of collective bargaining or agreement 
can receive public approval that is not 
accompanied by practical guarantee 
for its interpretation and the enforce- 
ment of its terms by independent judi- 
cation in the event of disputes. It is 
recommended for thoughtful con- 
sideration that all such agreements by 
their terms include provision for their 
filing in established courts of record 
and in the event of dispute as to their 
meaning be subject to judicial interpre- 
tation, to which interpretation the 
parties thereto agree in advance to be 
bound. 
The Army and Navy 

We recognize and appreciate the 
necessary services of land and sea 
forces in the protection and promoting 
of our national interests. The Army 
and Navy must have that adequate 
support which will maintain the servi- 
ces at the highest necessary efficiency 
and allow for that reasonable degree 
of experimentation in new methods of 


protective development. 

The Association pledges its aid in 
the execution of plans now being de- 
veloped under the supervision of the 
Assistant Secretary of War in con- 
formity with the National Defense 
Act to enable industry promptly and 
harmoniously to codperate with the ~ 
government in taking advantage of 
the lessons of war in preparing ade- 
quate plans for the mobilization of in- 
dustry and civilian training in the 
event of national need. 

A proper respect for our domestic 
and foreign obligations requires the 
maintenance of the Navy and other 
protective forces at all times in high 
effectiveness to the full limits of inter- 
national treaties and agreements. 

We commend the condemnation by 
the Committee on Naval Affairs by 
the House of Representatives of the 
insidious proposals of the Hull bill to 
convert arsenals and navy yards into 
government manufacturing establish- 
ments, competing with private indus- 
try under a misleading method of 
estimating actual production cost. 

Department of Commerce 

We express appreciation of the 
efforts of the Secretary of Commerce 
to develop that great department to 
more adequately carry forward those 
activities of vital interest to product- 
ive industry. 

We wish particularly to commend 
improvements in the census of manu- 
factures in the informative and other 
services of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, to express our 
appreciation of the work of the Bureau 
of Standards and its Division of 
Simplified Practice, and to suggest to 
manufacturers generally the very 
worth-while work of these bureaus in 
the development of which this Asso- 
ciation has gladly contributed. 

Tariff 

We reiterate our faith in and un- 
swerving support of the protective 
principle as the essential means of 
effectively safeguarding American 
standards of production and living. 
We believe, however, that the practi- 
cal application of the principle predi- 
cated upon the difference in product- 
ive conditions at home and abroad 
should be determined by continuing 
non-partisan scientific investigation 
and not by the sporadic play of politi- 
cal consideration. As the leader in 
the movement to secure greater flexi- 
bility in the administration of the 
tariff, we urge safeguarding the Tariff 
Commission from partisan influence 
or control, welcome the development 
of its authority and investigations as a 
practical means of ultimately removing 
the making of tariff schedules from 
political controversy to the controlling 
influence of impartially ascertained 
fact. 
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CANADA 


Popular priced underwear to cost 
not more than $5.50; also a higher 
grade line for Canada. ‘The repre- 
sentative in Canada of an American 
manufacturer of various articles in the 
haberdashery line is open for an 
agency in the above. (808) 

CUBA 

Cotton cloth suitable for the man- 
ufacture of men’s underwear is of 
interest to a manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative in Havana. (809) 

Candy biscuit and canned goods. 
A firm of manufacturers’ agents is 
interested in obtaining the representa- 
tion of the above lines in Havana. 
(810) 

MEXICO 

Alkaline percarbonates of potash 
and soda and alkaline persulphates 
of potash and soda. A Mexican in- 
quirer states that he could use con- 
siderable quantities of these goods if 
the prices are right. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish.(811) 

Hats, clothing, shoes and men’s 
furnishings for Mexico. A firm of 
manufacturers of hat sweat bands, also 
doing a general wholesale business in 
wearing apparel, desire to hear from 
manufacturers of the above. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (812) 

Calendars, illustrated cards and art 
and advertising cards, generally are 
of interest to a manufacturers’ repre- 


sentative in Mexico. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (813) 
HAITI 


Foodstuffs and provisions, shoe- 
makers’ and saddlers’ supplies, ship- 
chandlery, tar, pitch, rosin, paints, oils, 
turpentine ; haberdashery and clothing ; 
soap, kerosene and oils. The inquirer 
desires American agencies for Haiti. 
Correspondence in French. (814) 

Trimmed and untrimmed hats for 
women and children; ribbons; fine 
porcelains and bisques and glassware 


for Haiti. The inquirer desires cata- 
logs and price lists. Correspondence 
in French. (815) 

ARGENTINA 


Shoe leather, calf skins, glazed kid, 
upper leather; also shoe ornaments 
of all kinds for women’s shoes such 
as belts, embroideries, white metal 
ornaments, buckles, both metal and 
covered, pronged ornaments, leather 
bows, ribbon bows, pearl and covered 
buttons, etc. The inquirer desires to 
secure American agency connections 
in the above for Argentina. (816) 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 





BRAZIL 
Cattle dips and washes, disinfect- 
ants, etc, abe of interest to a firm of 
importers in Brazil. (817) 
CHILE 
Textiles of all kinds, cotton hos- 
iery, yarns, hosiery generally; hard- 
ware; stationery; glassware ; parafhne 
wax; galvanized corrugated roofing, 
iron and plain galvanized iron sheets, 
japanned black wire, galvanized barbed 
wire ; round and flat mild steel bars. A 
manufacturers’ agent desires to secure 
American agencies in the above. 
(818) 
PERU ; 
Textiles of all kinds for Peru. A 
firm of manufacturers’ agents desire 
American representations in the above. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (819) 
ECUADOR ; 
Butter; first and second grades of 
flour for Ecuador. The inquirers de- 
sire to secure American agencies in the 
above lines. Correspondence in Spah- 
ish. (820) 
COLOMBIA 


Cotton, silk and artificial silk and: 


wool gloves, ordinary grades and em- 
broidered for men, women and chil- 
dren; finished and lithographed cards 
for the manufacture of playing cards: 
A manufacturers’ representative in 
Colombia desires to hear from Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (821) 

Electrical supplies and equipment, 
engineering instruments, household 
furnishings of all kinds, bathroom fix- 
tures, wash tubs, lavatories and sani- 
tary fittings generally, aluminum and 
enameled ware, electro-plated ware, 
brass and iron bedsteads, kitchen 
ranges for coal and wood, oilcloth, 
bicycles and general novelties are of 
interest to a firm of general merchants 
in Colombia. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (822) 

BRITISH GUIANA 

Shirt and collar ironing machinery 
and apparatus for dry cleaning and 
dyeing of the smaller types, also chem- 
icals used by dry cleaners, are required 
by a dye works in British Guiana. 
($23) 

ITALY 

Cotton ginning machinery for 
Italy. The inquirer desires quota- 
tions on this ckass of machine. Firms 
interested can secure particulars by 
applying for them to the Foreign 
Trade Department of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, giving 
number of this inquiry. (824) 


Sausage casings, tin cans, caustic 
soda, potash, white and marbled 
laundry soap, straw wrapping paper. — 
The inquirer desires to hear from 
American manufacturers, preferably 
with a view to representing them for 


Italy. (825) 
SPAIN 


Dry cleaning machinery and 
equipment generally is of interest to 
a merchant in Spain who desires cata- 
logs and quotations C. I. F. or F. O. B. 
vessel, New York. (826) 

FRANCE 

Canned fish, lobsters, craw fish, 
salmon, crabs; sugared and unsug- 
ared milk. The inquirer desires 
American representations for France. 
Correspondence in French. (827) 

Cans for packing talcum powder, 
oval shaped with screw sifter top; 
heavy cotton underwear for men, 
fleeced-lined; cotton hosiery of 
medium and low grades; cotton sheet- 
ings and shirtings. A firm of import 
and export commission merchants in 
Paris desire samples and quotations, 
stating that the goods are required for 
South America. Correspondence in 
French. (828) 

ENGLAND 

Potash alum, fine white crystals, 
granular or powder for a firm of 
chemical dealers in Great Britain. 
They buy in 50 ton lots, desire samples 
and material must be of good white 
quality and technically free from iron. 
Prices C.J. F. London. (829) 

Peppermint oil (Wayne County). 
A firm of chemical dealers are inter- 
ested in lots of ten to twenty cases 
each of the above. (830) 

Nickeled wire folding coat hang- 
ers; also highly polished and en- 
ameled wooden coat hangers are of | 
interest to a firm of importers in Great | 
Britain. (831) : 

DENMARK : 


Dynamo and transformer sheets 
in various sizes; P. C. A. plates for 
deep-punching of milk pails; ship | 
plates and pig iron, especially hematic, 
are of interest to a firm of machinery 
merchants and engineers in Denmark. 


(832) : 


i 


S 


| 
| 


LATVIA i 
Grain, flour, sugar, dried fruits and 
foodstuffs generally; agricultural 


machinery of all kinds for Latavia. 
A merchant and importer in Latavia 
desires to secure American connections 
in the above for the Baltic States. 


(833) \ 
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SMALL 
DROP 


FORGINGS 


To Your Order 





We execute faith- 
fully all orders 
received, guaran- 
teeing the great 
essentials of 


QUALITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


We will be glad 
to quote prices if 
you will send us 
models or draw- 
ings. 





~» Scranton 
Forging Company 


Special 
Drop Forgings 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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Corporations are realizing 
more and more the necessity 
of judicious publicity, in 
order that the public with 
which it deals, may be hon- 
estly informed. It is in ser- 
vices of this type that we 


have been most successful. 






This organization com- 
prises skilled and experienced 
men whose services are eftec- 
tive in many avenues of bus- 
iness publicity. Each of them 
is a skilled journalist, with 
unusual ability in the writing 
of copy, whether for the edi- 
torial or advertising columns. 


Corporations and individ- 
uals interested in direct-by- 
mail sales campaigns or in 
the publication of inter-or- 
ganization magazines for the 
stimulation of sales or the 
increase of the good will of 
employes will find this or- _ 
ganization of great service. 


is 


F. Eugene Ackerman 
Gremniontion and Publicity 
141 Broadway 
New York 
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Develop 
Your Business and 


Export Trade 
in Canada 


If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business .or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 


Consult the Development Branch 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 


Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WINDSOR STREET STATION 


MONTREAL 
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CORPORATIONS 
SEEKING 
NEW CAPITAL 


are frequently unsuccessful 
because of the ineffective pre- 
sentation of their problems 
to the right bankers. About 


seven applications out of ten 





fail because of faulty “set-up.” 


How many _ corporations 


Y | Insure from warehouse 
meriting new capital know 
how best to analyze and pre- to warehouse 


sent their case, and how many 
TRANSPORTATION Policy with the 
North. America will insure your goods 
from warehouse to warehouse. It will in- 
sure your shipments beyond the railroad’s 
and distribute the security usual liability. It will insure them while 
on trucks, motor vans, docks, ferries and 


best fitted to the corporate public platforms. It will insure all the way 


know the investment bank- 


ing house best suited to issue 


to destination. 
need? 


For one hundred and thirty-one years this 
We specialize in construc- company has settled all claims promptly. 
The stability of resources, experience and 
quick adjustments is back of every North 


exclusively to established America Transportation Policy. 


businesses with a record of Ask a North America agent 
or w7 ite to Department 6 


tive service of this kind— 


earnings. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


WALKER & ROBERTS, INC. “The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company”’ 
Founded 1792 


€QUITABLE BLDG.,120 BROADWAY. N.Y. 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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PEEDIEST Queen of the Seas, 
the largest passenger vessel in 
the world and a floating monu- 
ment to American engineering genius, 


the steamship Leviathan is now on 


her first voyage between the United 
States and Europe sailing under the 
Stars and Stripes and an outstanding 
credit to the American Merchant 
Marine. Representing everything that 
is modern in ship equipment, with the 
most luxurious cabins and every con- 
venierice for the safety and comfort 
of passenger, she will be a great 
impetus to the development of Ameri- 
can international commerce and a con- 
stant inspiration to American tourists 
to travel under the flag of their own 
country. Reconstructed in an Ameri- 
can yard by American workmen and 
fitted with the products of more than 
a hundred American manufacturers, 
she will be operated in the New York- 
Cherbourg-Plymouth service by the 
United States Lines, allocated to that 
company by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

Reconditioned at a cost of some- 


thing like $8,500,000, the Leviathan 


is now the most superb craft in trans- 
atlantic service, and almost with the 
first turning of her oil-burning engines 
she has started out to make for herself 


in the passenger service a record equal- 


ly as enviable as that established during 
‘the World War, when, as the Vater- 
land, she was taken from the German 
‘Government and put into transport 
service, carrying thousands of Ameri- 
‘cans to the battlefields of France. 
Her run up from Newport News, 
where she had been reconditioned, to 
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Leviathan, Queen Of The Seas! 


Greatest and Fastest Steamship in the World is now on her first 
voyage flying the flag of the United States, an encouragement to 
our Merchant Marine and an inspiration to American industry 


Boston, was an encouraging perform- 
ance; but on her recent trial trip, down 
toward the Bahamas and return she 
captured the palm as Queen of the 
Seas. She broke the world’s speed 
record for a short spurt and then set 
up a world’s speed record for a con- 
tinuous twenty-five hour period, a feat 
which is deserving of more than casual 
comment. 

When the great liner, with a party 
of official and invited guests aboard, 
turned northward off Jupiter Light, 
Florida, at 7:17 o'clock in the morn- 
ing of June 21, she put on full speed 
ahead. She was in the Gulf Stream, 
with the water at a temperature of 
85 degrees. For a period of two and 
three-quarter hours she made 28.04 
knots; for six hours she averaged 28 
knots and then for twenty-five hours 
she achieved the unparalleled record 
of 27.48 knots. This is almost one- 
half knot per hour faster than the 
record previously established and held 
for about ten years by the Mauretama 
of the Cunard Line, which had set up 
the record of 27.04 knots for the same 
period. The Leviathan traveled 687 
nautical miles as against 676 cov- 
ered by the Mauretania on her record 
run. The Majestic, second greatest 
ship in the world, is reported to have 
made 29.07 knots for several hours on 
a trial trip in the English Channel, 
but has not yet made any effort to 
lower the twenty-five hour record pre- 
viously held by the Mauretania. 

Interesting speculation has been in- 
dulged in because the Leziathan’s test 
was made in the Gulf Stream with a 
favoring current, the strength of 


which could not be determined. One 
pertinent point stands out. In spite 
of the fact that warm water retards 
speed through imperfect condensation, 
the Leviathan traveled a determined 
distance at a faster rate than any mer- 
chant ship had ever made it before. 
As against this, previous high records 
were made when conditions were most 
favorable. Edward C. Plummer, com- 
missioner of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, a recognized high author- 
ity on shipping, declared that the 
spurt record previously made was in 
the English Channel with a favorable 
tide of from four to six knots an 
hour. When the Mauretania estab- 
lished her record, Commissioner 
Flummer explained, she was racing 
before a sudden storm of 71 knots 
velocity on a comparatively smooth 
sea. W. F. Gibbs, who had charge of 
the reconditioning of the Leviathan, 
and who was aboard on the trial run, 
said the American liner, running 
alongside the Majestic, would pass 
her by one and a half knots. Com- 
missioner Plummer also predicted that 
the Leviathan, at a favorable time dur- 
ing the season, and under specially 
favorable conditions, would pass 29 
knots. 

As an offset to the help afforded by 
the Gulf Stream the temperature of 
the water was a distinct handicap. All 
previous records were made in water 
ranging from 60 to 65 degrees, giving 
a high vacuum in the condensers. The 
8s degrees through which the Levia- 
than ran reduced the vacuum consider- 
ably and threw an unprecedented load 
on the condensers. It was estimated 
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that this cut the efficiency of the 
engine 10 to I2 per cent. Another 
development minimizing the aid of the 
Gulf Stream was the increase in speed 
for several hours after passing Cape 
Hatteras, into colder water and away 
from the influence of the current to a 
large extent. During this period the 
Leviathan increased her average 
slightly, though there was a decrease 
of about a knot as she approached the 
neighborhood of the Virginia capes. 
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Parts of the World in Shipping Board Service 


The normal horsepower of the 
Leviathan is 65,000, with a maximum 
of 100,000. The power actually de- 
veloped during the twenty-five-hour 
run was within striking distance of 
the maximum. The highest number 
of revolutions a minute called for in 
the official program was 180, but the 
Leviathan exceeded this, and several 
engineers said she was capable of 195 
in an emergency. 

It was a striking tribute to Ameri- 
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can engineering that the Leviathan, 
with the same engines installed by the 
Germans ten years ago, developed a 
speed and power far in excess of any- 
thing the Germans were ever able to 
produce. Part of this was due to the 
12 per cent gain in power due to the 
use of oil instead of coal, but the re- 
mainder was due to the superiority of 
American engineers. 

Another significant fact is that the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company turned out the job 
without $1 of extra charges, though 
at a loss of $1,200,000 to the com- 
pany because of increases in the cost 
of labor and materials, and completed 
successfully a task which Lord Pirrie, 
the noted British shipbuilder, said was 
tremendous, if not impossible. 

The conversion of the liner from a 
coal to an oil burner resulted in an 
increase in efficiency of 12% per cent, 
and saved the pay of 200 men out of 
a crew of I,100. 


The engine room was a marked con- 
trast in cleanliness and comfort with 
similar departments on the coal burn- 
ing liners. Instead of the dust, the 
grime and the excessive heat of coal 
ships, the engine room of the Levia- 
than was polished and scrupulously 
clean. Aside from an occasional thin 
coating of yellow oil, there was not a 
place in the department where a white 
suit would have been soiled. The 
temperature ranged from 110 to 130 
degrees, but the ventilation was con- 
stant and voluminous, with the result 
that there was little discomfort among 
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the men who sat by watching the flow 
of oil or regulating the burners. In 
some places the engine room was more 
enjoyable than the promenade deck 
while passing through the tropics. 
The Leviathan is the largest ship 
in the world, 950 feet long, 100 feet 
wide. With a gross tonnage of 59,- 
956 she is 3,405 gross tons larger than 
the Mayestic, the next in size. Every- 
thing about her is in keeping with this 
status. She has a total passenger 
capacity of 3,398 persons in her three 
cabins, she carries a crew of 1,276, 
making her a floating city of approxi- 
mately 5,000 population. This means 
that on a one-way trip something like 
100,000 meals must be prepared, and 
during one voyage the Leviathan will 
consume 93 tons of meat, 28 tons of 
fish, 3 tons of game birds, about 36 
tons of poultry, 30 tons of potatoes, 
10 tons of other vegetables; 8 tons of 
sugar, 3 tons of coffee and tea, 2 tons 
of ham, 7% tons of butter, 36 tons of 
flour and Io tons of jams. There will 
be used 12,285 quarts of milk, 1,000 
boxes of oranges, apples and other 
fruits, and about 6,700 dozen eggs. 


To properly set the tables for the 
breakfasts, luncheons and _ dinners 
221,000 pieces of china will be used; 
48,084 pieces of glassware and 71,798 
pieces of silverware, in addition to in- 
numerable table cloths and napkins 
sufficient to stock a big dealer in these 
wares for months. 

Safety devices of every nature have 
been installed. Among these is a 
complete fire department. An auto- 
matic alarm system, which necessi- 
tated the running of 28 miles of copper 
tubing to every quarter of the huge 
craft, from the fire watchmen’s room ; 














Non-sinkable, Non-capsizable Motor Life Boats 


a sprinkler system and ten pumps, 
capable of throwing 1,670 gallons of 
water a minute, are among the pre- 
cautionary apparatus on the ship. 
Other safety apparatus includes 
four microphone submarine signals; 
thirteen water-tight bulkheads; eigh- 
teen sliding doors, hydraulicly oper- 
ated from the bridge; 69 life boats 
and two motor boats. The latter are 





Fine Promenade on Boat Deck 


equipped with wireless. 

Not only are the actual creature 
comforts of those traveling on the 
ship carefully arranged for, but their 
amusement as well. The spacious 
social hall will be the scene of many 
splendid balls and concerts. Games 
of many descriptions popular on board 
ship, will also be arranged for the 
entertainment of passengers. A 
library is also in both first and second 
cabins. 

For those who are athletically in- 
clined, the huge steamship is equip- 
ped with two complete gymnasiums, 
one in the first and one in the second 
cabin. First cabin passengers will also 
be able to enjoy a plunge in a large 
swimming pool, which when filled, 
holds 118 tons of water. The walker, 
desiring to stretch his legs, will find 
the promenade deck ideal for a hike. 
This deck, glass enclosed, has a cir- 
cumference of 1,090 feet, and 4.8 
turns about it are equal to a mile 
walk. 

Visitors to the Leviathan will find 
the vessel bristling with points of inter- 
est. Not the least of these is the third 
“smoke stack,” of the liner, which is 
not a smoke stack at all; This funnel, 
it is now disclosed, not only provides 
the forced draught for the ship’s oil 
burning engines, but contains two 
gigantic water tanks. These tanks, 
each of ten thousand tons capacity, 
hold the water for the staterooms, 
baths and drinking water devices. 
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Manufacturers’ Motion Picture Service 


National Association inaugurates national non-theatrical edu- 
cational bureau, with eleven state associations in important 
pivotal cities co-operating as distributors for their sections 


EETING a demand from thousands of users of non-theatrical, 


non-commercial and educational motion 


pictures, manufacturers throughout the country, have lent their full co-operation to a national motion pic- 
ture distribution project inaugurated by the National Association of Manufacturers, and put into opera- 


tion simultaneously in all parts of the country on July 1. 


Eleven state manufacturing associations will act as 


distributing centers in pivotal sections of the country and will supply pictures without cost to private and public 


exhibitors in their various localities. 


zine of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Industrial films, with an educational or informative basis; films on manufacturing processes, Americaniza- 
tion, safety, better citizenship and other lines for the general development of industry will be provided for each 
distributing center each month. They will be suitable for general showings, churches, schools, civic meetings, 
community centers, recreation centers, industrial groups, manufacturing and similar conventions, and factory 
groups, both management and men. All of the films are single reels, averaging fifteen minutes to a showing 
and are readily adaptable to almost Boy, program. They are available to all persons and organizations, irres- 


pective to their affiliations. 


tors: 


1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island—dis- 
tributed by the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts; Orra L. Stone, general 
manager, Boston, Mass. 


2. Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land—distributed by the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association; W. W. Finn, 
secretary, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. Indiana—distributed by the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ Association; F. M. Smith, 
secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 


4. Michigan and Wisconsin—distrib- 
uted by the Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association; J. L. Lovett, general mana- 
ger, Detroit, Mich. 


5. Illinois, Minnesota and Iowa—dis- 
tributed by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association; John M,. Glenn, secretary, 
Chicago, Ill. 

6. Nebraska, 


North Dakota, South 


Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico—distributed by the Nebraska 
Manufacturers’ Association; O. H. Zum-. 


winkle, commissioner, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

7. Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
Oregon—distributed by the Federated 
Industries of Washington; John H. Mc- 
Intosh, general manager, Seattle, Wash. 

8. California, Nevada, Utah and 
Arizona—distributed by the California 
Manufacturers’ Association; Fred Boegle, 
Jr., secretary, Oakland, Cal. 


The bureau will be conducted by “American Industries,” the official maga- 


Following are the divisions of the national territory and the State Associations which will act as distribu- 


9. Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arkansas—distributed by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Missouri; Elmer Don- 
nell, general manager, St. Louis, Mo. 

10. Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama—distributed by 
the Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association; 
C. C. Ousley, secretary, Louisville, Ky. 

11. Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida—distributed by the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Virginia; Frank G. 


' Louthan, secretary, Richmond, Va. 


12. New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut—distributed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York 
City. 


SEE PAGE 44 FOR DETAILS OF DISTRIBUTION. 


National Mine Plan Opposed By President 


RESIDENT HARDING, in his 
tour through Wyoming, came out 
flat-footed against any effort 

towards a nationalization of the coal 
industry. 

“Tt may seem a far cry to talk about 
the coal problem in Wyoming,’ he 
said, “but it is one of the pressing 
problems of the country. In New 
England to-day there is anxiety about 
next winter’s fuel supply, traceable to 
the experienced hardships of last 
winter. That severe trial, to New 
England in particular, followed the 
coal and railway strikes, when winter 
came on with inadequate supply and 
insufficient transportation facilities. 

“The Government is not blind to the 
situation or deaf to appeals. It is 
doing everything possible, so far as 
authorized by law, to dispel public ap- 
prehension. 

“Under the authority of an act of 
Congress the United States Coal Com- 
mission, made up of able and earnest 
men, has been engaged in a thorough 


investigation of this vital problem and 
will report to the Congress next De- 
cember. It is going thoroughly into 
the labor controversy, studying living 
conditions and the community life in 
the mining regions, ascertaining facts 
about the inadequacies which prevent 
prompt distribution, inquiring into 
engineering: problems and the economic 
errors incident to our development, 
looking to excesses in profits reflected 
in inordinate charges for coal, and pre- 
paring an exhaustive report on the en- 
tire industry. It will be revealing and 
we hope, remedial. 

“We shall know the facts about a 
basic industry, which is the source of 
peril to the nation’s industrial life, and 
a more or less continuous threat to our 
domestic comfort, sometimes a men- 
ace to life and health. 

“Tt is too early to say whether the 
commission will suggest plans of per- 
manent cure, which the Congress will 
adopt. I do know that it will bring us 
to a new understanding of a problem 


which must be solved. We shall have 
a publicity which will make greed im- 
possible and point the way to solve a 
question which must be answered in 
behalf of a vital public interest. 

“Doubtless there will be a recom- 
mendation of vast storage during sea- 
sons of light consumption to guard 
against the heavy needs in winter or 
in suspended production. 

“Probably there will be recommenda- 
tions for enhanced distribution, the 
need for which is already proven. 
There may be revelations as to cost of 
production, which will destroy price 
making abuses through insistent pub- 
lic opinion. I hope for the revelation 
of the economic blunder in operating 
mines half and quarter time, by which 
the higher labor costs are made neces- 
sary. 

“Meanwhile, we shall better guard 
against inconvenience and hardship if 


the consuming public will help as best 


it can, without. expecting the Govern- 
ment to assume all the responsibility.” 
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The Constitution Our Supreme Law 


Efforts of radical groups to override the fundamental policies 
of the nation will fail because they will destroy the entire system 
of checks and balances upon which our government was founded 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By HENRY A. WILLIAMS 


Member of the law firm of Williams, Sinks and Williams and Director, Columbus, (O.) National Bank 


HEN the Constitutional Con- 
vention completed its labors at 
Philadelphia in September of 

1787, it submitted to the people of the 
United States for adoption, a complete 
constitution. The document so sub- 
mitted contained, in Article VI and 
second paragraph thereof, among other 
provisions, the following: 

“This constitution and the laws 


of the United States which shall be 


made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the Supreme Law 
of the Land; and the Judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, any- 


. thing in the Constitution or laws of 


any state to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

“The Senators and Representa- 
tives before mentioned and the 
members of the several state legisla- 
tures and all executive and judicial 
officers both of the United States 
and of the several states, shall be 
bound by oath or affirmation to sup- 
port this Constitution. 

Section 2 of Article III of the same 
instrument provided as follows: 

“That the judicial power shall ex- 
tend:to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States and treat- 
ies made or which shall be made 
under their authority.” 

These same provisions appear with- 
out change in the Constitution as ap- 
proved by the people. In this adop- 
tion of a formal written instrument 
as its fundamental law, by the action 
of the people of the United States, a 
new experiment in government was 
bein undertaken. The idea of a 
written Constitution was a new one. 
In Great Britain, upon whose struc- 
ture of government ours was largely 
patterned, such an instrument was un- 
known. Parliament consisting of the 
House of Lords, the House of Com- 
mons and the King, was the supreme 


legislative and judicial body of the 


kingdom. Any act passed by it was 
unreversible and inviolate except by 
like action of a subsequent session of 
the same legislative authority. The 
notion that any tribunal outside of 
Parliament should have the power or 


authority to repel or nullify any act of 
that body, was inconceivable. How- 


ever, the use of written Constitutions 
as the fundamental law of the realm 





Henry A. Williams 


was not entirely an anomaly in this 
country. There had been in limited 
use, constitutions and written charters 
long before the adoption of the Fed- 
eral instrument and those constitutions 
and charters were paramount and con- 
trolling throughout the territory over 
which they were operative, so that 
while the founders of the National Con- 
stitution were in a broad sense pio- 
neers in the making of this new plan 
of government, they were not entir- 
ely without precedent to guide their 
footsteps. 

Even in England with its idea ot 
legislative control there were a few 
great state papers, the provisions of 
which were recognized as of binding 
force even upon Parliament itself. 
These were especially Magna Charta 
and the Bill of Rights which set forth 
certain fundamental principles of 
justice and equality which neither the 
King nor his law making bodies could 
disregard. 

But whatever may have been the 
situation in England; however satis- 
factory may have been the experience 
there of permitting the acts of Parlia- 
ment to be supreme, it was plainly to 
be seen that no such arrangement was 


feasible in the United States in the 
operation of the National Govern- 
ment which it was proposed to found. 
With a mixed system of state and fed- 
eral governments, each controlling in 
its own sphere, only one plan could be 
workable. The federal government 
within the scope of the powers con- 
fided to it must be supreme. Other- 
wies intolerable confusion and con- 
flict must ensue. 

At this time, after the Constitution 
of the United States has been in suc- 
cessful operation for more than 130 
years, no one openly questions its 
supremacy. No law, state or federal, 
confessedly at variance with or in 
opposition to its provisions would be 
supported by anyone as a valid enact- 
ment. This much is conceded, but 
there is by no means unanimity, upon 
a closely related point. 

In a doubtful or disputed case, who 
is to determine whether or not there is 
conflict? When a statute is challenged 
as being inoperative and of no effect 
because it impinges upon some of the 
provisions of the Constitution, who is 
to say whether or not the enactment 
shall stand or fall? 

At the time of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution and during the 
early years of its administration, 
there does not seem to have been 
very much doubt about it. While it 
was true, there were here and there 
devoted advocates of state supremacy 
who voiced dissatisfaction and dissen- 
sion, the great mass of public senti- 
ment was settled in its conclusions. 
This concensus of opinion was voiced 
by John Marshall in the latter part of 
the year 1803 when he delivered his 
great opinion in the case of Marbury 
vs. Madison, and it was then generally 
accepted as the established doctrine 
that the judiciary was the proper tri- 
bunal by which such questions of con- 
flict or agreement was to be deter- 
mined, and this conviction became 
more and more settled as the nation 
swept forward in unparalleled growth 
and prosperity. For more than a 
generation the Supreme Court was 
recognized as the tribunal whose 
judgments announced the final inter- 
pretation of the supreme law of the 
land. 
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When Marshall died in 1835, and 
Andrew Jackson, a bitter opponent of 
federal supremacy and always a con- 
sistent advocate of state rights, had the 
opportunity to name his successor, 
Roger B. Taney, of Maryland became 
the head of the national court of last 
resort. His associates, or at least a 
majority of them, were likewise men 
whose tendencies were against the 
assertion of federal judicial supre- 
macy, and under the administration 
of Taney culminating in the announce- 
ment of the Dred Scott decision, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in large measure lost its standing, both 
in actual power and in public estima- 
tion. 


The election of Lincoln, the out- 
break of the Civil War and the conse- 
quent demonstration of necessity for 
a strong central government empha- 
sized also the necessity for a strong 
national interpretation of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution and of the 
powers of the national government. 
The adoption of the post bellum 
amendments and _ particularly the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution enlarged the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court and brought to that 
tribunal for judicial consideration and 
decision, many questions which there- 
tofore were not within its cognizance. 
Again, the Supreme Court took the 
place in public favor which it had en- 
joyed so long under the masterly 
administration of John Marshall. But 
in these modern days when reform 
seems to be the order of the hour, and 
when a proposition need only to be 
labeled “new” in order to commend 
it to the favorable fancy of the re- 
former, we are having the old hostility 
to the Supreme Court pushed forward 
under the guise of a new doctrine. 
The claim is boldly made in certain 
quarters that the courts have never 
had the power to declare unconstitu- 
tional any act of any legislature, state 
or national. 


It does not surprise us to read that 
the American Federation of Labor, 
under the leadership of Samuel Gomp- 
ers, is not satisfied with the actions of 
the courts; that it should for example, 
at an international meeting held a year 
or two ago at Montreal, pass a resolu- 
tion in which it is solemnly declared 
that there should be wrested from the 
courts, their “usurped power”’—such 
is the phrase—of declaring legislative 
acts unconstitutional. Such action 
may be attributable, either to ignor- 
ance or to prejudice. 

_ Butt when we observe a senator of 
the United States, assailing the Su- 
preme Court in a public address on 
Flag Day, we may well have cause 
for serious reflection, nor is his offense 
lessened by the fact that he is address- 


ing an annual convention of this same 
American Federation of Labor and is 
doubtless firm in his faith that his 
audience is not unfriendly to attacks 
upon the courts. I refer to a speech 
made by Senator La Follette, at Cin- 
cinnati, on June 14th last, in which he 
said: 


“There is no sanction in the 
written Constitution of the United 
States for the power which the 
courts now assert. They have 
secured this power only by usurpa- 
tion. I believe that the decision | 
of the Supreme Court and the 
injunctions of the lower federal 
courts, coming as they have as the 
culmination of a long train of 
judicial usurpations have aroused 
every citizen who pretends to have 
any concern for the welfare of his 
country. I believe that. this 
question of judicial usurpation is 
now the supreme issue.” 

Otther members of the senate, nota- 
bly Senator Capper, in recent years 
have made use of similar, if less vio- 
lent language in expressing their be- 
lief that the courts have no power to 
declare laws unconstitutional. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that 
among the more radical members of 
Congress there should be found those 
who oppose the supremacy of the 
courts, for of course the only other 
alternative is legislative omnipotence, 
and it is natural for members of the 
law making body to insist that its pow- 
ers should be supreme, but it is a 
little strange to find judges express- 
ing views of like import. 

Such attitude on the part of the 
courts, however, has not been infre- 
quent. One of the most bitter oppo- 
nents of judicial supremacy was Judge 
Spencer Roane, of Virginia. He was 
the close personal and political friend 
of Jefferson, and a life-long friend of 
John Marshall. Perhaps the fact that 
he would undoubtedly have been 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States instead of Marshall, had the 
appointment been made by Jefferson 
and not by Adams, may have fanned 
the flame of his enmity not only toward 
Marshall personally but also toward 
his judicial pronouncements. When 
the Chief Justice announced the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in Cohens 
vs. Virginia, in 1821, and brought the 
State of Virginia before the bar of fed- 
eral court, Judge Roane’s attacks upon 
the Federal Judiciary became more 
violent and offensive. He said: 

“In other countries the judicial 
is the weakest of the several de- 
partments of government and has 
been limited to the mere causes 
brought before it; ours aspires to 
a more elevated function. It 
claims the right not only to 


control the operation of the co- 
ordinate departments of the 
government, but also to settle 
exclusively the chartered rights of 
the state.” 


Perhaps the most elaborate attack 
upon what is called the doctrine of 
judicial nullification, is that set forth 
in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Gibson in the case of Eakin vs. Raub, 
decided in April, 1835, by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania (reported in 12 
Sergeant and Rawle, Pennsylvania 
Reports, 330). Justice Gibson was a 
great lawyer and a great judge and in 
this dissent he sets forth all of the 
arguments that have been urged 
against the doctrine. But even Just- 
ice Gibson admitted that the judiciary 
has authority to declare unconstitu- 
tional any act of a state assembly or 
a state constitution which is in con- 
flict with the Constitution, laws or 
treaties of the United States, and later, 
publicly admitted that he had changed 
his views as expressed in his disent- 
ing opinion. Other examples of this 
adverse attitude on the part of the 
courts might be cited. A recent in- 
stance is found in an article which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post of June 10, 1916, which is of 
interest to us because of the fact that 
the writer was then as now, a member 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
Inasmuch as he was writing for a 
publication of unusually wide circula- 
tion and doubtless realized that 
through its columns he was addressing 
a large proportion of. the reading 
public of the United States, we may 
well conclude that his views there 
expressed were carefully considered 
and that they embodied opinions 
deliberately formed only after mature 
reflection. Some of his conclusions 
are cited to show that this recruden- 
scence of attack upon the authority of — 
the courts influences members of the 
bench as well as members of the law- 
making bodies. 


The writer said: 


“No state statute can be 
passed to-day without asking the 
question: Will the Supreme 
Court let it stand?’ ‘No city 


ordinance can be passeed without 
asking the question: Will the 
Supreme Court let it stand?” 


At another place, he writes: 
“Shall this despotic power, 
long assumed and_ exercised, 
and constantly enlarged by our 
Supreme Court go on unchallen-_ 
ged, uncontrolled and unlimited 
in vetoing the great welfare work 
of the nation, the states and the 
municipalities, and in preventing 
the realization among men, women — 
and children of the twentieth 


id owe 


‘material addition consisted 
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century ideal of social and indus- 
trial justice?” 
Again he writes: 

“But here in the United States 
for more than a century, the 
courts have exercised this power 
without warrant of the constitu- 
tion, but by authority of judicial 
custom and precedent which the 
courts themselves have widened 
and extended.” . 


These are harsh words—“Usurpa- 
tion,” “Despotic power,” “without 
warrant of the constitution.” And if 
they are at all jutifiable, we should 
give heed to them even though it 
should appear that they are opposed 
to the policy and practice of more 
than one hundred years of judicial 
administration. 


Let us consider, first of all, whether 
this exercise of power of declaring 
laws unconstitutional is without “war- 
want of the Constitution.” As we 
have already seen, the Constitution 
itself declares that it, and laws and 
treaties made in pursuance of or by its 


authority shall be the Supreme Law of 
the Land. 


It is interesting to follow, through 
the various stages of their develop- 
ment, the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion that were specially designed to 
assert and enforce the supremacy of 
the national government as against 
obstructive state action. Such pro- 
visions were first embodied in reso- 
lutions adopted upon the floor of the 
convention, and then were referred to 
the committee on detail to which was 
confined the task of formulating into 
final and harmonious form, the vari- 
ous Sections of the Constitution 
theretofore tentatively adopted. The 
committee made little change in the 
articles above mentioned. The only 
in the 
qualification that the legislative acts of 
the United States which where to be 
the supreme law should be such as 
were passed in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution. Subsequently the article 
was amended so as to make the Con- 
situation itself and laws and treaties 
made thereunder, the Supreme Law 
of the Land and binding upon all judi- 
cial officers. 

It is a significant fact that this pro- 
vision was originally proposed by a 
very earnest advocate of the rights of 
the states, Luther Martin, of Mary- 
land, one of the great lawyers of the 
convention. He had a deliberate pur- 
pose in view and that was to provide 


a new method for control of state 


legislation as a substitute for that 
which had been put forward in what 


was known as the Virginian plan. It 
, will be readily recognized that one of 





the great problems of the Constitu- 
tional Convention was to provide the 


judiciary, 
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manner in which’ state legislation 
should be controlled, so as to prevent 
conflict with the national congress. 
The first proposal was that this power 
should be exercised by virtue of a 
negative or a repeal by the national 
legislature upon all laws of the states, 
which in their opinion were in conflict 
with the articles of Union, or treaties 
made thereunder. The purpose of 
Luther Martin’s substitute was there- 
fore deliberately made in order to 
change a legislative power into a judi- 
ciah power by transferring from the 
national legislature to the national 
the right to determine 
whether a state law alleged to be in 
conflict with the Constitution, laws or 
treaties of the Union should be de- 
clared to be inoperative or valid. 

That it was clearly understood by 
the people of the United States when 
they adopted the Constitution that the 
courts were to be the tribunal of last 
resort in the event of any challenge 
as to the validity of any law, because 
of lack of conformity to the constitu- 
tion, cannot reasonably be questioned. 
In other words, the people deliberately 
declared that the Constitution, con- 
tained “the warrant,” under authority 
of which the courts were to interpret 
the laws and determine the presence 
or absence of any conflict between 
legislative enactments and constitu- 
toinal provisions. 

As we all recognize, one of the great 
exponents of the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution was Alexander 
Hamilton, and one of the great instru- 
ments through which the meaning of 
its various terms and language was set 
forth was the Federalist. In No. 78 
of that great series of papers, Hamil- 
ton set forth particularly an examina- 
tion of the judiciary department of 
the proposed government. On page 
257, Vol. 12, of the Henry Lodge 
Edition, he said: 


“Some perplexity respecting 
the rights of the courts to 
pronounce legislative acts void, 
because contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, has arisen from an imagina- 
tion that the doctrine would 
imply a _ superiority of the 
judiciary to the legislative power. 
It is urged that the authority 
which can declare the acts of 
another void, must necessarily be 
superior to the one whose acts 
may be declared void. As this 
doctrine is of great importance in 
all the American constitutions, a 
brief discussion of the ground on 
which it rests cannot be unaccept- 
able. 

“There is no position which 

_ depends on clearer principles, than 
that every act of a delegated au- 
thority, contrary to the tenor of 


1] 


the commission under which it is 
exercised, is void. No legislative 
act, therefore, contrary to the 
Constitution, can be valid. To 
deny this, would be to affirm, that 
the deputy is greater than his 
principal ; that the servant is above 
his master; that the representa- 
tives of the people are superior to 
the people themselves; that men 
acting by virtue of powers, may 
do not only what their powers do 
not authorize, but what they for- 
bid. 

“If it be said that the legislative 
body are themselves the constitu- 
tional judges of their own powers, 
and that the construction they put 
upon them is conclusive upon the 
other departments, it may be ans- 
wered, that this cannot be the 
natural presumption, where it is 
not to be collected from any par- 
ticular provisions in the Consti- 
tution. It is not otherwise to be 
supposed, that the Constitution 
could intend to enable the repre- 
sentatives of the people to substi- 
tute their will to that of their 
constituents. It is far more 
rational to suppose, that the courts 
were designed to be an intermedi- 
ate body between the people and 
the legislature, in order, among 
other things, to keep the latter 
within the limits assigned to their 
authority. The interpretation of 
the laws is the proper and pecul- 
iar province of the courts. A 
constitution is, in fact, and must 
be regarded by the judges, as a 
fundamental law. It therefore 
belongs to them to ascertain its 
meaning, as well as the meanings 
of any particular act proceeding 
from the legislative body. If 
there should happen to be an 
irreconcilable variance between 
the two, that which has the 
superior obligation and validity 
ought, of course, to be preferred; 
or, in other words, the Constitu- 
tion ought to be preferred to the 
statute, the intention of the people 
to the intention of their agents.” 


Thus did Hamilton and the other 
protagonists of the Constitution set 
forth clearly and without equivocation 
the proposition that the courts must 
necessarily be the final interpreters of 
its provisions and the powers con- 
ferred by it. 


Not only so, but in the various State 
Conventions called for the purpose of 
considering the question of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, the power of 
the courts to restrain unauthorized 
legislation was under discussion. This 
was particularly true, in the conven- 
tions of Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. In the 
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state last named, during the debates 
upon various provisions of the Con- 
stitution, Patrick Henry, never an 
ardent Federalist, gave particular at- 
tention to the status of the national 
courts. He said that he regarded it 
as the highest ecomium of this coun- 
try that the acts of the legislature, if 
unconstitutional, were liable to be 
opposed by the judiciary. Here, again, 
as in other states, the proposition is 
clearly recognized and plainly stated. 
Moreover, at the time the Federal 
Constitution was adopted the staae 
courts had theretofore exercised the 
power of declaring void and inopera- 
tive, statutes in conflict with con- 
stitutional prohibitions. Thus in 1786 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island 
had held invalid a statute of the 
Legislature of the state which pur- 
ported to make a penalty collectible on 
summary conviction, that is, without 
trial by jury; this ruling being based 
upon the fact that the Colonial Charter 
which was then still in force as the 
constitution of the state secured the 
right to trial by jury in all such cases. 

A similar ruling had theretofore 
been announced by the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey in the case of Holmes 
vs. Walton in 1780, and was reaffirmed 
in Trevitt vs. Weedon, in 1786, and a 
like question was raised in North 
Carolina in Bayard vs. Singleton, in 
1787. 

As early as 1772, in a case in Vir- 
ginia, Madison argued that a legisla- 
tive act was void, because contrary to 
natural right and justice. In May, 
1778, the legislature of that common- 
wealth passed an act of attainder 
against one Josiah Phillips who was 
declared to be an outlaw. He was cap- 
tured, but was tried and convicted of 
robbery, the act of attainder being 
disregarded, both by the prosecuting 
attorney and the court. 

In 1782, in Commonwealth vs. 
Caton, an act of the legislature was 
directly challenged as being contrary 
to the Constitution. 

The report of the case says: 

“Chancellor Blair, with the rest 
of the judges, was of the opin- 
ion that the court had power to 
declare any resolution of the 
legislature or either branch of it, 
to be unconstitutional and void.” 

In New York the question was first 
raised in the case of Rutgers vs. Wash- 
ington, decided in 1784, in which 
Hamilton was counsel, and_ the 
Mayor’s Court of New York held un- 
constitutional and void, the so-called 
Trespass Act. This act which enabled 
citizens whose property had been 
occupied by others, during the British 
military occupancy, to bring damages 
against such persons for trespass, was 
widely known, and the case brought 
to enforce it attracted much attention. 


These various decisions above cited 
were naturally well known to the law- 
yers of the important states in which 
they were rendered as well as to the 
leading lawyers in other states, many 
of whom were members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and who were 
especially influential in bringing about 
its submission to the people of the 
United States. Moreover, the doctrine 
had been discussed in articles written 
for the public prints and in non-judi- 
cial state papers, both before and after 
the adoption of the constitution. Thus 
the principle that the courts were the 
tribunals of last resort in the interpre- 
tation of the constitution and in the 
enforcement of its provisions against 
state or national legislative infringe- 
ment gradually spread in popular favor 
and in general acceptance until the 
year 1803 at which time the doctrine 
was finally and conclusively announced 
by Chief Justice Marshall in the cele- 
brated decision in Marbury vs. Madi- 
son. His opinion in that case is a 
classic not only because of its cogent 
reasoning and unanswerable logic, but 
also because of the clear and unmis- 
takable language in which it is phrased. 
The decision is officially reported in 
Cranch’s First Report, at page 137 and 
the following. At page 176, in dis- 
cussing this vital and fundamental 
question, the great Chief Justice said: 

“The powers of legislatures are 
defined and limited ; and that those 
limitations may not be mistaken 
or forgotten, the Constitution is 
written. To what purpose are 
powers limited and to what pur- 
pose is that limitation committed 
to writing, if these limitations may 
at any time be passed by those 
intended to be restrained. The 
distinction between a government 
with limited and unlimited powers 
is abolished if those limitations 
do not confine the persons on 
whom they are imposed and if 
acts prohibited and acts allowed 
are of equal obligation. It is a 
proposition too plain to be con- 
tested, that the constitution con- 
trols any legislative act repugnant 
to it; or that the legislature may 
alter the constitution by an ordi- 
nary act. 

“Between these alternatives 
there is no middle ground. The 
constitution is either a superior 
paramount law unchangeable by 
ordinary means or it is on a level 
with ordinary legislative acts and 
like other acts is alterable when 
the legislature shall please to alter 
1t; 

“If the former part of the 
alternative be true, then a legis- 
lative act contrary to the Con-. 
stitution is not law; if the latter 
part be true, then written con- 


stitutions are absurd attempts 

on the part of the people to 

limit a power in its own nature 
illimitable. 

“Certainly all those who have 
framed written constitutions 
contemplate them as forming 
the fundamental and paramount 
law of the nation and conse- 
quently the theory of every such 
government must be that an 
act of the legislature repugnant 
to the constitution is void.” 

The logic of these statements is so 
irresistible that it is not seriously con- 
tended at this time that a legislative 
act in conflict with the provisions of 
the constitution has any validity. This 
appears to be conceded. The conten- 
tion, however, is on the part of certain 
persons and in certain quarters that 
while it is true that acts of the legisla- 
ture in conflict with the constitution 
cannot stand, yet tne legislature and 
not the courts are to be the final judges 
of such repugnancy. It is argued that 
the members of the legislative body 
equally with members of the judiciary, 
are bound by their oaths to support the 
constitution; that it must be presumed 
that their motives are as unselfish and © 
their devotion to public duty is as high 
as that of the judges and that there- 
fore they will not violate their oaths 
and will not pass laws in conflict with 
constitutional inhibitions; that in fine 
the people may rely upon the sanctity 
of the legislative oaths and that this 
will be sufficient to prevent any con- 
flict between legislative acts and the 
constitution. Unfortunately, beautiful 
as this theory may be in its conception, 
the experience of our country does not 
justify its adoption in actual practice. 

In the brief of Solicitor-General 
James M. Beck, in the child labor law 
cases recently submitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
statement is made that the Supreme 
Court has declared more than thirty 
congressional statutes unconstitutional 
while at least a thousand state laws 
have thus been nullified. These fig- 
ures are adopted with approval by — 
See W. Peirson in his recent work — 

2 “Our Changing Constitution,” ath 
i 12, and we may assume that they | 
are substantially correct. 

Thus it is:clear that we cannot con- 
fide to the uncertain opinion of the 
legislature this fundamental question 
of determinating the limits of the law 
making power. 1 

Indeed, Marshall in his opinion to 
which we have already referred, con- 
cluded his statement of the funda- 
mental principles upon which the 
supremacy of the Constitution must 
rest by declaring as follows: ' 

“It is emphatically the prefer- 
ence and duty of the judicial : 
department to say what the law 
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is. Those who apply the rule to 

particular cases must of necessity 

expound and interpret that rule. . 

If two laws conflict with each 

other, the courts must decide on 

the operation of each. 

“So if a law be in opposition 
to the Constitution; if both the 
law and the Constitution apply 
to a particular case, so that the 
court must either decide that 
case conformably to the law, 
disregarding the Constitution; 
or conformably to the Constitu- 
tion, disregarding the law; the 
court must decide which of 
these conflicting rules governs 
the case. This is of the very 
essence of judicial duty.” 

Not only must this necessarily be 
true, but it also follows that no occa- 
sion can arise making necessary a 
decision as to the conflict or non- 
conflict of a legislative enactment and 
a provision of the Constitution except 
juridicially. By that I mean that 
‘there must be litigation between parties 
to a suit asserting or denying rights 
which arise under legislative enact- 
ments or constitutional provisions. 
For, otherwise, the question is a mere 
moot question which calls for no deci- 
sion. Let me illustrate by what may 
seem to be a rather forced example. 
Let us assume that the legislature of 
some state, Ohio for example, has 
passed an act which provides that any 
person over ten feet high who is found 
guilty of murder, shall be punished 
by being first immersed in boiling oil 
and then shall be drawn and quartered. 
It will immediately appear that such 
an enactment is in clear violation of 
the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States as set forth in the 
Eighth Amendment thereto, which 
provides that cruel or unusual punish- 
ment shall not be inflicted. It is quite 
clear, however, that this manifest 
infringement by the state enactment of 
a provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion is a mere paper conflict for the 
reason that in all human probability 
there never will be a person to whom 
the legislative enactment may apply. 
In all the history of mankind so far 
as is known, there has been no person 
who has attained the height of ten 
feet. There being, therefore, no per- 
son whose rights will be affected by 
ths enactment, there will be no occa- 
sion even to challenge its constitution- 
ality and, consequently it will simply 
remain a dead letter upon the statute 
books of the state. 

Or let us suppose another case, that 
the legislature of Ohio has passed an 
act which provides that from and 
after the first day of July, 1923, all 
_ persons found guilty of murder in the 


barbous way, which we have already 
supposed in the preceding hypothetical 
case. Let us suppose that thereafter 
no one is ever convicted of murder in 
the first degree in the State of Ohio. 
Here again we have a case where an 
unconstitutional act clearly and admit- 
tedly so is on the statute books of the 
State of Ohio, yet because of the fact 
that no one has ever come within the 
scope of its provisions, it remains unen- 
forcible and presents a mere theoretical 
conflict with such provision of the 
constitution, which conflict never be- 
comes actual and never need become 
a matter for judicial consideration 
and decision. 

Let us apply this rule to an actual 
situation. The case to which I refer 
is that of Lochner vs. The People of 
the State of New York. A case quite 
noted in judicial annals by reason of 
the fact that the act of legislature to 
which I shall make more specific refer- 
ence was declared to be a valid exer- 
cise of police power and to be valid 
legislation by the Court of Appeals of 
New York by a vote of 4 to 3, Alton 
B. Parker, then Chief Justice, deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court. On re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the 
Unted States, the act was held to be 
unconstitutional and not a valid exer- 
cise of the power and as being a viola- 
tion of the property rights of persons 
affected thereby, the decision of that 
distinguished tribunal being by the 
vote of 5 to » the decision of the Court 
of Appeals of New York, being found 
in 177 N. Y., 145, and the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States being found in 198 U. S., 45. 


The act complained of provided that 
no employe should be required or per- 
mitted to work in biscuit, bread or 
cake bakeries or confectionery estab- 
lishments more than. sixty hours in 
any one week or more than ten hours 
in any one day unless for the purpose 
of making a shorter work day on the 
last day of the week, nor more hours 
in any other week than will make an 
average of ten hours per day for the 
number of days during such week in 
which such employe shall work. Sup- 
pose that all employers whose em- 
ployes were affected by this legislation 
should have been of the opinion that 
the act was unconstitutional; that it 
was an arbitrary interference with the 
freedom to contract, guaranteed to 
them by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. Let us 
further assume, that, notwithstanding 
this belief on their part, they had 
agreed among themselves, that they 
would, nevertheless, comply with its 
terms, and would not require their 
employes to labor longer than the vari- 
ous periods of time designated in the 
law. 


controversy for anybody to try, for 
while an alleged conflict of state legis- 
lation with the national Constitution 
would theoretically be presented, there 
would be no actual conflict because no 
one’s rights would be interfered with. 
There would, therefore, be no neces- 
sity for a decision and no occasion for 
anyone to decide whether-or not the 
claimed conflict actually existed. 

Thus we see that in order that there 
may be a decision of a supposed in- 
fringement of constitutional prohibi- 
tions by state legislation, there must be 
presented a case for judicial examina- 
tion and decision. Otherwise, the 
question is a mere moot question re- 
quiring no action. 

Furthermore, there are two funda- 
mental principles of statutory construc- 
tion that have immediate bearing upon 
the question now under discussion. 

The first is that every law duly 
passed by a law making body is pre- 
sumed to be valid until it is challenged 
in the proper tribunal by some one 
whose rights are directly affected. 

The other is that the question of 
the constitutionality of an act will not 
be passed upon by the court unless a 
decision of that question is necessary 
to the determination of the action. 

A very striking illustration of the 
point which I am seeking to emphasize 
is found in a comparatively recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Muskrat 
vs. United States, 19 U. S., 346. 

Congress had legislated concerning 
the distribution of property belonging 
to the Cherokee Indians, and doubts 
had arisen as to the constitutional 
validity of the legislation. In order 
that this doubt might be removed, Con- 
gress passed another act empowering 
one David Muskrat and other Chero- 
kee citizens to file suit naming the 
United States as defendant so that the 
point in question might be adjudicated 
and settled. The Supreme Court de- 
clined to take jurisdiction of the case 
and dismissed the suit, holding that 
the action thus brought before them 
although so brought by Congressional 
sanction, was not a case or controversy 
between opposing parties within the 
meaning of the constitution. 

In deliberating the opinion of the 
Court, Justice Day had occasion to 
consider the opinion of Chief Justice. 
Marshall in Marbury vs. Madison, 
and declared that the learned jurist 
had been careful to point out: 

“That the right to declare an 
act of Congress unconstitutional 
could only be exercised when a 
proper case between opposing 
parties was submitted for judicial 
determination; that there was no 
general veto power in the Court 


upon the legislation of Congress; 


_ first degree in the State of Ohio, shall t 
that the authority to declare an 


_ be punished in the heartless and bar- 


It will readily be seen that in 
such event there would be no case or 
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act unconstitutional sprang from 
the requirement that the Court in 
administering the law and pro- 
nouncing judgment between the 
parties to a case and choosing be- 
tween the requirements of the 
fundamental law established by 
the people and embodied in the 
constitution and an act of the 
agents of the people acting under 
authority of the constitution 
should enforce the constitution as 
the Supreme Law of the Land.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that it has 
been recognized for more than one 
hundred years, as evidenced by the 
uniform practice of all of the courts 
of the United States, both state and 
federal, that the judiciary is the proper 
tribunal in which should be decided the 
question of conflict between constitu- 
tional provisions and legislative enact- 
ments, it is now seriously proposed by 
certain interests that the courts when 
exercising this power shall be subject 
to review by the legislature. Perhaps 
the proposed reform is as clearly 
defined as it will be found anywhere 
in the speech of Senator LaFollette to 
which I have already referred. The 
gentleman proposes that “This usurped 
judicial veto,” as he phrases it, shall 
be overridden and this it is proposed 
to do by the adoption of a Constitu- 
tional Amendment which shall read 
as follows: 

“That no inferior federal judge 
shall set aside a law of con- 
gress on the ground that it is 
unconstitutional. That if the 
Supreme Court assumes to decide 
any law unconstitutional, or by 
interpretation undertakes to assert 
a public policy at variance with 
the statutory declaration of Con- 
gress, which alone under our 
system is authorized to determine 
the public policies of government, 
the Congress may, by re-passing 
the law nullify the action of the 
Court.” 

In other words, it is proposed that 
the Congress and not the Constitu- 
tion shall continue the source of the 
Supreme Law of the Land. 

If this proposed constitutional 
amendment should be adopted then we 
would have this unique feature in our 
governmental machinery! Congress 
would have the power to pass an act. 
If the executive doubts its wisdom or 
propriety, he has the right to veto. 
If the Congress, when the enactment 
with the veto, together with the execu- 
tive’s objections thereto, is returned to 
it, sees fit upon reconsideration to pass 
it by a two-thirds vote of each of the 
Houses of Congress, it shall become 
a law notwithstanding the executive’s 
disapproval. If then, the law should 
be challenged in the courts, in a proper 
case, and it should be held to be un- 


constitutional because in conflict with 
provisions of that instrument, it would 
then be returned to Congress and Con- 
gress may re-pass the law, and as the 
Amendment is proposed this would 
require only a majority. The Legisla- 
ture would thus nullity and over-ride 
the judiciary as it had theretofore 
overridden the executive. 

Such a theory of government 
would utterly destroy the system of 
checks and balances upon which our 
government was founded. It would 
destroy the division of the powers 
and functions of government into 
three great departments which divi- 
vision, since the foundation of our 
country, has been one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of our 
form of government, and the supre- 
macy of a written Constitution with 
limitation of legislative powers 
would be ended. 

The protection afforded to ou 
citizens in their lives, liberties and 
property against the paramount and 
arbitrary will of Congress, would be 
destroyed. 

The fundamental rights which our 
forefathers supposed they were 
guaranteeing to themselves and 
their posterity by the adoption of 
the celebrated bill of rights set forth 
in the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution would be gone. . 

The great fundamental principles 
of free government would have for 
their security, not the slowly-devel- 
oped and carefully-reasoned deci- 
sions of the courts, but would 
depend entirely upon the whim and 
caprice of legislative bodies. 

That which was declared to be the 
Supreme Law of the Land to-day by 
one Congress might be repealed and 
nullified by a new Congress that 
would be assembling on the morrow. 

There could be no stability of gov- 
ernment, no security of contractural 
relations and no permanence in pub- 
lic or private institutions, were such 
a system to be adopted. 

Judicial interpretation of constitu- 
tional provisions and judicial restraint 
upon Congressional legislation even 
though such decisions may seem at 
times to be opposed to progressive 
policies, have been the safeguard of 
this country. Although the judiciary 
has been and necessarily must be a 
restraining influence upon hasty legis- 
lative and executive action, it has not 
been difficult to meet the necessities 
for a change of judicial attitude when 
those occasions properly arise. No 
decision of any court was more un- 
popular that the decision commonly 
known as the Dred Scott decision, in 
which the fugutive slave law was held 
to be constitutional. 
decision was opposed to the great 
weight of public opinion in the North, 


Although this. 


it served its purpose and by declaring 
such legislation to be constitutional it 
directed the attention of thoughtful 
people to the necessity for constitu- 
tional change by the regular process 
of amendment. 

We have had similar instances in 
later years, notably the decisions upon 
income tax legislation, the court hav- 
ing declared such a scheme of taxa- 
tion to be in conflict with the provi- 
sions of the’ Federal Constitution, and 
public opinion being in favor of such 
legislation, the Constitution was 
amended in an orderly and regular 
way so as to permit such enactments 
to be made constitutionally and in 
accord with the Supreme Law of the 
Land. A recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
what is known as the child labor law, 
case, has provoked wide and in many 
instances unfavorable discussion and 
criticism. The fault lies not with the 
Supreme Court, but with the Consti- 
tution, and if the weight of public 
opinion is sufficient an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution may be regu-: 
larly brought about in such a way as 
to permit Congressional legislation 
upon this subject, the limitation now 
being such that the prohibitions of 
such labor in the manner proposed 
does not lie with Congress but must 
be enforced by the various legislatures 
of the several states. 

Another consideration which must 
urge itself in connection with the con- 
sideration of the feasibility or neces- 
sity of the proposed amendment is 
founded upon the essential difference 
in the method of determining questions 
in legislative bodies as contrasted with 
the courts. Let us consider again the 
Lochner case to which I have already 
referred. There a legislative enact- 
ment of the State of New York was 
deemed to be an infringement upon 
the fundamental rights of a certain 
class of citizens, to wit, the employers 
of certain designated kinds of labor. 
The act provided that if this labor 
were employed beyond certain desig- 
nated periods the employer so requir- 
ing such employment should be deemed 
guilty of amisdemeanor. The employ- 
ers believing that this legislation was 
in violation of their rights, declined to 
comply with its terms and one of them 
was arrested and was convicted of a 
violation of the act. He had, of 
course, a trial in the criminal division 
of the Oneida County Court. The 
case was regularly prosecuted and 
argued pro and con, and submitted to 
the Court and its decision rendered 
only after weighty consideration of the © 
legal arguments presented. It then 
went to the Appellate Division for 
review and was again argued on the 
law points involved before a Court 
made up of three men trained in the | 
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consideration and decision of legal 
questions. There, after due considera- 
tion, it went to the Court of Appeals 
of New York, was again argued and 
submitted for consideration and deci- 


‘sion to that Court, made up of men 


of experience and learning, seven in 
number. From that Court it went 
upon writ of error to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and was 
there considered after arguments by 
counsel presenting both sides of the 
question, and finally decided by the 
Court. The decisions of the Court in 
the Alppellate Division, in the Court 
of Appeals of New York, and in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
were rendered in the form of written 
opinions, carefully prepared where the 
questions presented were | logically 
reasoned out and these opinions were 
prepared in permanent form and 
printed in volumes intended for a pub- 
lic record for the guidance of the Bar 
and the Bench, in the decision of cases 
involving questions of like character. 

If the Constitutional Amendment 
should be adopted as proposed, we 
would substitute as the tribunal of 
last resort for the orderly and de- 
liberate decisions of the judiciary, 
the hasty and oftentimes ill con- 
sidered actions of state legislatures 
or Congress. In legislative action 
there is no requirement that both 
sides of the question shall be pre- 
sented. The enactment is often- 
times on an ex-parte hearing; pas- 
sion and prejudice are too often the 
motives of action. There is no rule 
nor established procedure that re- 
quires that the reasons for any act 
shall be set forth. The only thing 
that will be necessary in order to 
bring about the passage of any act, 
however unreasonable or however 
plainly a violation of the Constitu- 
tion, will be the presence of a legis- 
lative majority determined upon the 
passage of the act. 

Another method by which it is 
proposed to limit the powers and 
effectiveness of the courts is embodied 
in proposals requiring the concurrence 
of more than a majority of the Re- 
viewing Court before a Federal law 


_ may be declared to be unconstitutional. 


_ These suggestions as to constitutional 


amendments vary in form from the 
requirement of a unanimous vote of 


_ the United States Supreme Court to 


_ nine members. 


that of requiring a vote of six of its 
While this form of 


_ judicial restraint is much less objec- 


tional than that advocated by Senator 
LaFollette, it is still essentially de- 


_ structive of the full and free exercise 


i 
: 


of independent action by the courts 
and should not be adopted. 
The judiciary in its very nature is 


_ the weakest of the three great funda- 
mental divisions of our government. 
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It has been repeatedly said the legisla- 
ture holds the purse and the executive 
wields the sword. The courts are at 
the mercy of both. The power that 
they exert finds its sources in the sup- 
port of public opinion and the judges 
must win and hold that support, if 
their mandates are to be enforced. 
We have seen for example, in the 
history of this country, how Congress 
was able to prevent action on the part 
of the Supreme Court, by abolishing 
one of its sessions in the early years 
of Jefferson’s term. As a result, the 
court was not able to sit for more than 
fourteen months. This was practically 
a legislative denial of justice to liti- 
gants who had causes pending in that 
tribunal, 

So, too, by hostile attitude or even 
by inactivity, the executive may nullify 
the decision of the courts. A notable 
instance may be found in the case of 
the Cherokee Indians involved in an 
action which Marshall had to decide. 
There the Supreme Court held that 
an act of the Georgia Legislature was 
in conflict with the terms of a treaty 
made by the United States. The state 
authorities refused to recognize the 
validity of the decision and announced 
their intention of resisting any attempt 
upon the part of the court officials to 
carry it into effect. Andrew Jackson 
was then President. His consistent 
opposition to anything that savored of 
a strong central government is well 
known and’that hostility was especi- 
ally manifested against the power of 
the federal courts. He refused to 
exercise the executive authority in aid 
of the enforcement of the decree of 
the Court. He said: 

“John Marshall has made his deci- 
sion ; now let him enforce it.” 

Because of the very nature of the 


judiciary, therefore, nothing should - 


be done that would tend to impair the 
independent action of, the individual 
judge. Under this last proposed 
amendment, while nothing is said as to 
the powers of the inferior federal 
judges, it may well be apprehended 
that the effect would be to restrain 
such judges from declaring any law 
unconstitutional. The LaFollette pro- 
posal expressly so declares. 
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Every litigant whose case comes 
before any judge, state or federal, is 
entitled to have the free and uncon- 
strained opinion of the court and each 
member thereof upon every question 
in the cause, the decision of which 
may affect his rights therein involved. 
If such rights are claimed or denied 
by virtue of any enactment, which is 
in conflict with any constitutional 
grant or restriction, it is the duty of 
the court so to declare, and the judge 
would be recreant to his oath if he 
sought to evade it. And yet, it is pro- 
posed by constitutional amendment to 
provide that a judge in certain contin- 
gencies shall not be permitted to per- 
form a duty, which the sanctity of his 
oath casts upon him. | 

Furthermore, if the proposed 
amendment should be adopted, the 
effect of it would be to nullify the 
solemn and deliberate judgment of a 
majority of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. 


Lord Brougham once said: 

“It was the boast of Augustus 
that he found Rome of brick and 
left it of marble. How much 
nobler would be the soveréign’s 
boast if it could be his to say that 
he found the law dear and left 
it cheap ; that he found it a sealed 
book and left it an open letter; 
that he found it the patrimony of 
the rich and left it the inheritance 
of the poor; that he found it the 
sword of oppression and left it the 
staff of infirmity and the shield of 
innocence.” 


If it is our desire in this country to 
attain to this high ideal of the ad- 
ministration of justice, so beautifully 
portrayed by Lord Brougham, we 
must keep our judiciary free and 
untrammelled. ._We must keep the 
sources of judicial interpretation un- 
fettered by legislative or execu- 
tive interference. In the power 
and dignity of the Courts, rests the 
future of the republic, and we cannot 
afford to rely upon any other founda- 
tion or to place elsewhere the pro- 
nouncement of what is and what shall 
continue to be the Supreme Law of 
the Land. 


Cement Production Record 


With a production of nearly 13,000,- 
000 barrels of cement in May the 
cement industry of the country estab- 
lished a new high record for any single 
month. May production was more 
than 1,500,000 barrels greater than in 
April and 1,700,000 barrels or fifteen 
per cent greater than in May, 1922. 
For the first five months of the current 
year production very closely ap- 


proached the 50,000,000 barrel mark. 

Shipments from the mills during 
May were also heavy and reached a 
total of 14,257,000 barrels or twelve 
per cent more than in May, 1922. For 
the five months’ period ending May 
31, shipments were approximately 
48,900,000 as compared with about 
34,600,000 during the first five months 
of 1922, the best previous record. 
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The Motor Truck And The Railroad 


Rapid development of gasoline transportation is discussed com- 
pletely in its relation to the long-established systems, each having 
a definite duty which cannot be supplanted by the other 


By PERCIVAL WHITE* 


Director of Development, Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc. 


N all discussion of the relative posi- 
tion of the railroads and the motor 
truck, there is one point which 

should be kept clearly in mind. What- 
ever agency can furnish transportation 
in the cheapest and most expeditious 
fashion will undoubtedly prevail. This 
is merely the expression of an economic 
law. Furthermore, the exact functions 
and limitations of the truck will be de- 
termined by this same law. 

Those who say the motor truck will 
oust the railroad are predicting falla- 
ciously, because they have no logical 
reason to suppose the motor truck will 
be able to supplant the railroad for long 
hauls. Those, on the contrary, who 
argue that the motor truck cannot com- 
pete with the railroad in any way what- 
ever are gainsaying an accomplished 
fact. 

There has been some controversy of 
this sort between railways and truck- 
ing companies. This friction has been 
inevitable, because of the radical 
changes made necessary by the motor 
truck in an already established system 
of transportation. Had the motor 
truck and the railroad been of simul- 
taneous origin and development, the ex- 
act sphere of each would long since 
have been defined. Since this was not 
the case, we are now in a position 
where the railroad will have to adjust 
itself to changed conditions, not by at- 
tempting to do away with the motor 
truck where competition is not feasible 
from the viewpoint of profits, but by 
using the motor truck as an adjunct 
and ally. In this way volume of trans- 
portation will be increased and both 
trucks and railroads will profit. 

Effects of Railroad Development :— 
Until comparatively recently, the vari- 
ous railroad companies looked upon 
themselves as purely competitive or- 
ganizations, rather than members in 
one great public service. This situa- 
tion is still present, although in less 
marked degree. There is still but little 
attempt on the part of the railroads to 
work together efficiently. Had there 
been any such endeavor, we should 
hardly have such a situation as exists 





*(In “Motor Transportation of Merchan- 
dise and Passengers.” Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company.) 





to-day in New York City, with a 
Grand Central and Pennsylvania ter- 
minal on the island of Manhattan, and 
various other railroads terminating in 
New Jersey, inefficiently ferrying over 
cargoes of passengers and freight. 
Neither should we see the spectacle 
presented by some of our Middle West- 
ern cities, where a multiplicity of ter- 
minals makes the shipping problem for 
the manufacturers truly diversified. 

Competition when carried beyond a 
certain healthy spirit of rivalry and 
emulation means waste. We have, 
therefore, built much useless railroad, 
or, if not exactly useless, at lease un- 
necessary. 

There are six hundred and fifty so- 
called short-line railroads in the United 
States. These railroads have an aver- 
age mileage of something under one 
hundred miles. Together, they have a 
total mileage of 16,000 miles, or an 
average of approximately twenty-five 
miles. Four hundred and seventeen of 
them have a mileage less than twenty- 
five miles, and one hundred and sixty 
less than ten miles. It is the short- 
line railroad which must struggle for 
its existence against the motor truck, 
because the motor truck here is in a 
position to afford cheaper and more 
rapid freight service. 

In New England, a territory where 
the chief cities are separated from each 
other by comparatively short distances, 
this problem is particularly acute. 
Here, the railroads are short-haul 
transportation units and their profits 
are unquestionably being cut to the 
bone by truck competition. 

The Relative Position of Truck and 
Railroad :—It is agreed that the truck 
is not a long-haul factor. George M. 
Graham, sales manager of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company, testified 
before a Congressional committee that 
the mere element of labor prevents the 
motor truck from competing ‘with the 
railroad on the long haul. It is pos- 
sible to send 3,000 tons of merchandise 
from Chicago to New York with a 
crew of six men on a railroad freight 
train. To do that with five-ton trucks 
would mean six hundred trucks, six 


hundred drivers, and probably six hun- 


dred helpers. 
He believes the greater part of the 


commercial vehicles will travel over 
the infinite number of smaller connect- 
ing market roads, rather than over 
the main highways. That is, the func- 
tion of the truck will be to carry from 
the initial point to the concentrating 
point. For long distances and for car- 
load business from the shipper’s fac- 
tory, the railroad is under ordinary 
circumstances more economical. 

The reason it is impossible to de- 
termine as yet the economic range of 
the truck is because it is not yet 
on a permanent basis. This does not 
mean it is not here to stay. Itis. But 
truck rates have hardly begun to be 
standardized, while regulation of 
trucks as public carriers is not yet 
completed. That is, until the truck 
is placed on the same basis as the rail- 
road, we cannot determine just how 
far the railroad should sacrifice short- 
haul traffic to the truck, and how far 
the truck can compete successfully 
with the railroad. 

Gerritt Fort, Vice-President of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, states four 
things which, in his opinion, must 
come to pass before the relative 
spheres of the motor truck and the 
railroad can be adjusted: 


1. Truck operators must pay their 
fair share of the cost of highway con- 
struction and maintenance. That is, 
he believes the truck should return to 
the state the outlay which its opera- 
tion costs. That the truck should pay 
for its share of maintenance few will 
dispute, but that the truck should be 
taxed for the entire construction of 
the roads is hardly fair. 


2. Truck lines engaged in the busi- 
ness of common carriers between in- 
corporated cities and towns should be 
placed under the supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the state regulatory bodies. This 
means regulation of tariffs and rates 
and the granting of a certificate of 
convenience and necessity analogous 
to the common practice in the case of 
bus lines. For the protection of the 
truck operator himself, this provision 
is desirable. 

3. The present short-haul railroad 
rates must be scaled down as promptly 
as possible. , 

The service of the railroad and 
the truck must be fully co-ordinated. 
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Supplementing Railroad Service :-— 
Where can the truck supplement rail- 
road transportation of freight effect- 
ively and economically? The answer 
would seem to be by acting as a feeder, 
by solving the terminal problem, and, 
paradoxically enough, by competing 
successfully with the short haul. The 
first two methods are proving of great 
help to the railroads, while the last 
is really a blessing in disguise to the 
railroads. On the authority of R. C. 
Wright, general traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, there is no 
profit in the haulage of freight by a 
railroad for a distance under forty 
miles. In fact, it imposes a burden 
on the trunk lines to move freight 
from points of origin off the trunk 
line, because movement on the trunk 
line must overcome the deficit before 
it has a chance to pay expenses and 
make a profit. The railroads origin- 
ally had to build these spurs as feed- 
ers, and because as common carriers 
they had to give service to the entire 
district. 

The truck, then, is applied to rail- 
road problems in the following ways: 

I. As a solution of the terminal 
problem. Almost any railroad man 
will agree that the biggest defect in 
railroad operation is junction and ter- 
minal congestion. This is, in fact, so 
bad that the average mileage of a 
freight car per diem is astonishingly 
low, in spite of the fact that it runs all 
night. We have no definite figures on 
terminal expenses, but we do know 
that they are equal to the cost of haul- 
ing the freight many miles over the 
road. Anything which the motor truck 
can do to relieve this congestion is 
adding just so much to transportation 
efficiency and consequent efficiency in 
production and distribution. 

2) As a feeder:, The horse as a 
hauler definitely limited the territory 
from which the railroad could draw. 

It is now possible for the man twenty 

miles or more from the railroad to 

ship to all portions of the country by 
hauling with motor trucks to the near- 
est railroad station. 

3. For the short haul: The short- 
haul problem has two aspects, each 

slightly different. In the first place, 
there is the short haul out of a metro- 
politan center over roads radiating in 
all directions. In this case the load 
usually originates in the city and the 
_ return load is the great problem. In 

the second place, there is the short 
haul between two cities where freight 
_ moves both ways. The lower haulage 
_ cost of the railroad cannot overcome 
_ the extra costs of transferring at each 
end of the line, extra handling, and 
special packing, all of which the motor 
truck avoids. 
-__ Costs:—It is almost impossible for 
_ the railroads to figure out what it costs 










them to handle package freight short 
distances to points where there is no 
through-car movement. It is almost 
equally impossible for the shippers to 
ascertain these costs. Transportation 
costs, according to W. J. L. Banham, 
general manager of the Otis Elevator 
Company, “include all expenses in- 
volved in making a shipment, start- 
ing with the boxing or packing ex- 
penses, together with handling expense 
in the shipping department, loading of 
freight on teams for delivery to the 
freight house, teaming charges from 
the shipping department to the local 
freight house, and additional labor in- 
cidental thereto. It is necessary to 
add to these the less than carload 
freight rate and additional cartage 
charges at the delivery point. There 
may be extra expense caused by trac- 
ing, duplication of shipments lost or 
damaged in transit, entering of claims, 
checking of freight bills, delay to ship- 
ments in transit, and the expense of 
carrying additional stock to take care 
of freight in transit when moving via 
rail carriers.” 

Either the shipper or the receiver 
pays these transportation costs. To 
compare transportation costs by motor 
truck with those by rail, certain items 
can at once be eliminated, notably 
the extra cost of preparing less than 
carload lots for rail shipment, which 
usually requires crating or other spe- 
cial form of packing. 


In an endeavor to work out the 
range within which the motor truck 
could be successfully operated, Mr. 
Banham several years ago made up a 
table of comparative costs, the rates 
based on \Newark. In the freight cost 
item are included additional crating, 
additional labor, and other items men- 
tioned above. The first-class rate has 
been used plus 30 cents a hundred for 
teaming charges at shipping and re- 
ceiving points. Seventeen per cent 
has been added for cost of carrying 
increased weight caused by heavy 
boxes, and 24 cents per hundred for 
increased cost of boxing. Rate via 
motor truck covers delivery from the 
shipper’s warehouse to the receiver’s 
warehouse. On shipments from New- 
ark to Yonkers, by combining all 
transportation costs, the rate was $1.00 
a hundred. By motor truck the rate 
averaged $0.20, a difference of $0.80 
a hundred pounds in favor of the 
motor truck. 


The motor truck owner, in comput- 
ing his charges, does not have to 
count in the truly stupendous fixed ex- 
penses of the railroad system. His 
own fixed charges are microscopic in 
comparison. It is said that behind 
every railroad employe there is an in- 
vestment of ten thousand dollars in 
rolling; stock, road beds, tracks, build- 


ings, stations, roundhouses and repair 
shops, etc. 


The following figures will give some 
idea as to comparative costs: 
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H, Lorenzen, General Superintend- 
ent of the Herman Furniture and Car- 
pet Company, compares the rail and 
truck charges between Chicago and 
Milwaukee as follows: 

The first-class freight rate is 37% 
cents per hundred pounds, The express 
rate is 99 cents. Taking five tons ‘of 
freight as a basis, it would cost $37.50 
to transport 10,000 pounds by railroad 
freight to Milwaukee, and $99.00 by 
railroad express. To the railroad 
freight charge should be added the 
cost of hauling to and from freight 
depots at the termini. If placed at 
$10.00, this would bring the total cost 
up to $47.50 for a one-way haul taking 
about six days. Since express is 
called for and delivered in large cities 
there would be no further charge and 
only one and one-half days are re- 
quired to make delivery. 

As for the motor truck, the distance 
from the Chicago Loop to the busi- 
ness center at Milwaukee by the Green 
Bay Road is ninety-eight miles. By 
the concrete road, rate of travel can 
be averaged at ten miles per hour, 
making the trip approximately ten 
hours. Cost of a five-ton truck for ten 
hours’ work including wages of the 
chauffeur is about $25 a day. When 
a helper is needed, another $5.00 must 
be added per day. Quarters for men 
and truck, will cost $7.00 more. The 
total cost, therefore is $37.00 for a 
one-way load. The return trip will 
cost $30.00 with or without a load. 
With all proper arrangements, the 
round trip can be made in two and a 
half days. This makes the service 
faster than railway express and 
cheaper (provided return load is se- 
cured) than regular slow freight serv- 
ice when terminal charges are included. 

As a final comparison, the figures in 
the following table, are presented as 
compiled and published by the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
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Comparison of the Cost of Door-to-Door Delivery of First-Class 
L. C. L. Freight from Various Points to New York City 


Flat 


Distance Freight 


Miles Rate 
To N. Y. City from 
New Rochelle, N. Y... £7 42c. 
Stamfort, Conn... 34 48c. 
Hartford, Conn.) 2... 109 59c. 
New Haven, Conn..... 74 63¢. 
New London, Conn.... 127 70C. 
Springfield, Mass. .... 150 63¢c. 
Providence at,. 227. 185 74C. 
Gloucester, Mass. ..... 201 85c. 
Fall River, Mass...... 220 74C. 
Boston, Mass: (2. ar 233 74¢. 
Lowell. Mass).25.-5 259 70C. 


Bridgeport, Conn. .... 


56c. 


Total Cost Time by Truck Time by 
Freight Rate Truck 
hours per ae Ibs. ae 


by Rail 
per ave Ibs. 


$1.03 24 Memos) 3 
1.10 24 .60 4% 
1:23 48 .80 8% 
1.28 120 1.10 12 
1.36 120 1.30 14 
1.28 168 1.50 16 
1.41 g6 1.90 20 
1.54 168 2.00 21 
1.41 120 2.20 23 
1.41 96 2.40 25 
1.46 168 2.60 27 


1.20 48 ‘ 


1—Total cost by rail per 100 lbs. equals freight rate plus teaming charges both ends (30 
cents) plus cost of extra boxing (24c.), plus extra freight charge on increased weight of boxing 


(17 per cent of freight rate). 
2—Trucking association figures (1920). 


38—Loading and unloading time of 1 hour, plus running time at 10 miles per hour. 


Figures by Francis W. Davis, Buffalo, N. Y 


In all cases the truck time in hours 
is below the railroad time. Aside 
from the matter of quicker delivery, 
transportation costs seem to be ap- 
proximately the same for a distance 
of about one hundred miles. 

Type of Hauling: Roads and legis- 
lation determine the distance and the 
speed of motor truck delivery, also 
the weight per unit. The type of 
product to be hauled will exercise a 
great influence in determining the rela- 
tive spheres of the railroad and the 
motor truck. 

There will be a certain type of goods 
which it will be advisable to carry 
further distances by motor truck be- 
cause of: 

1. The perishability of the product. 
This may be true in regard to many 
foodstuffs. It may also apply to the 
rapidly growing ;habit of transporting 
livestock directly to the stockyards by 
motor truck. 

2. Immediate demand for the prod- 
uct. The greater rapidity of truck 
service will often appeal even to the 
extent of offsetting an increased rate. 

3. Unavailability of rail service. 
This is often the case in agricultural 
districts. 

There are certain products which it 
will be cheaper to haul by rail because 
of: 

1. The low intrinsic value of the 
products, such as sand, rock, coal, etc. 

2. The great weight of the product 
in proportion to its selling price. 

3. Direct rail connections from 
shipper to destination. 

That is, there will be a “twilight 
zone” for the motor truck, determined 
mainly by the shipper’s desire for 
speed. and convenience. The perish- 
able and valuable products will go by 
truck. 

How the railroad and the motor 
truck can be co-ordinated to the best 
advantage has caused and is causing 


much thought to transportation ex- 
perts. One great advance is in the 
form of the railway container car 
placed in service by the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. 
Briefly the salient points about this 
car are as follows: 

I The express’ car carries nine 
container units. The cars are fitted 
with bulkheads and steel sides, stand- 
ing two feet high into which the con- 
tainers fit with a half-inch clearance 
on each side. There are sectional 
guides made of one-quarter inch steel 
shoes on the sides of the containers 
fitting into the guides, in this way 
holding the containers without block- 
ing or further fastening. At any 
point in the journey a container may 
be removed and the car continue on 
with the rest. 


2. With an ordinary crane the nine 
containers can be transferred from the 
car to motor trucks in twenty-one min- 
utes. The car can be fitted again and 
be put back in service in about forty 
minutes. When it is considered that 
the ordinary railway car spends the 
greater part of its life waiting to be 
unloaded or loaded, a victim of ter- 
minal congestion, the benefit of this 
system is evident. 


3. The tare weight of the contain- 
ers is in the neighborhood of 2,900 
pounds, with a capacity of 2,500. A 
standard three-ton truck can handle 
one container. 


4. This system of sealed contain- 
ers removes the danger of theft, or 
at least materially reduces it. It is 
claimed that 40 per cent of all freight 
shipped by rail or express is tampered 
with en route. 


5. Packing and crating become un- 
necessary. 


Even although the container itself 
is held up for loading or unloading, 
the freight car can be on its way. 
Thus, instead of spending the major- 
ity of its life on a siding, it can spend 
most of it on the road. 

Of course, this container system has 
its disadvantages. It requires certain 
loading and unloading equipment 


‘ which it would hardly. be worth while 


to install in localities where there 
was not enough business to keep motor 
trucks busy delivering and calling for 
containers. It seems certain that 
some stich system of tying up rail- 
road and motor truck will be used in 
the near future. 


Rubber Manufacturers Organize 


N organization known as the 
American Rubber Manu factur- 
ers, Inc.,has just been formed, 

with T. R. Palmer, of the Continental 
Rubber Works, Erie, Pa., as president ; 
C. E. Murray, of the Murray Rubber 
Company, Trenton, N. J., treasurer, 
and O. M. Mason, of the Mason Tire 
& Rubber Company, Kent, Ohio, 
secretary pro. tem, 

In discussing the plans of the new 
association, President Palmer said: 

‘It is to be our purpose to look after 
the interests and problems of the rub- 
ber manufacturers. We believe our 
interests will be dealt with more satis- 
factorily through an association com- 
posed exclusively of rubber manufac- 
turers and not affected by outside 
interests. 

“Our aims will be for the solution 


of problems that confront the rubber — 


manufacturer. We believe in liberal 
production and free movement of 
crude rubber, unhampered by legisla- 
tion that creates an artificial price for 
the product. Rubber production and 
exportation must be regulated only by 
the natural law of supply and demand. 

“We recognize our obligation to 
the consuming public. Their interests 
should always be ours, and our associa- 
tion should do all within its power to 
prevent any artificial regulation of 
rubber prices that are detrimental to 
the interests of the public. 

“T thoroughly approve of the idea 
of America producing its own rubber, 
and it is possible that enough avail- 
able acreage will eventually be obtain- 
able under the American flag to supply _ 
American manufacturers with all the — 
rubber needed. 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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Ports Of The Nation-—Houston 


Placed by nature, fifty miles from the coast, the Texas city finds 


| OUSTON, Texas, is a city that 
| fooled the geographers. Situat- 
ed fifty miles from the coast line 
of the Gulf of Mexico, nevertheless, 
_ to-day ocean-going vessels ply between 
_ this former inland city and the princi- 
- pal ports of the world. 
_ The underlying cause of Houston’s 
transformation from comparative ob- 
 scurity to worldwide fame has been the 
_ development of her deep waterway, 
_ which has literally brought the Gulf of 
_ Mexico to her door. The Houston 
_ Ship Channel is Houston’s medium of 
commercial communication with ports 
of the world. 
_ With a view to the systematic devel- 
. opment and undisturbed control of the 
harbor, the City of Houston took ad- 
| vantage of an Act of the State Legis- 
_ lature of 1913 and extended its limits 
to include the channel down to its en- 
trance into Galveston Bay, about fifty 
miles, and the territory along the chan- 
nel extending on both sides 2,500 feet 
from the center of the waterway. 
__ The city has not the power of taxa- 
tion over this- area, but possesses all 
police powers. The citizens of Harris 
County, of which Houston is the coun- 
ty seat, voted last year in favor of 
transferring jurisdiction of harbor 
“affairs from the municipality to the 
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Harris County Navigation and Canal 
Commission. 

The Houston Ship Channel occupies 
a natural waterbed which, before the 
creation of the channel, was known as 
Buffalo Bayou, From the turning basin 
at Houston to the open gulf the Hous- 
ton Ship Channel traverses a distance 
of fifty-four miles. Dredging work is 
now almost completed, which will give 
the channel a ruling depth of 30 feet, 
and a bottom width of 150 feet. At 
this time, however, the channel will 
float the largest ocean-going vessels vis- 
iting ports of the Gulf section. The 
turning basin has a radius of 1,100 
feet which is to be lengthened as part 
of the present dredging work, and at 
six points the channel has been widened 
to facilitate the passing of large ves- 
sels. 

Tonnage passing over the municipal 
docks in 1922 showed an increase of 
355 per cent over that for the year 
1919 when first exports were made. 
In 1922 the port’s tonnage was 3,365,- 
635 with value of $144,272,900. In 
1919 the tonnage was 1,287,972 with 
a value of $85,034,834. In considering 
the valuation figures for I9I9 as a 
basis for comparison with other years 
it should be borne in mind that a con- 
siderable decrease in the price of com- 


its own way to the sea and develops a port that commands recognition 


with a yearly tonnage of 3,365,635 valued at $144,272,900 


Publicity Director, Houston Chamber of Commerce 


modities, comprising the principal items 
of tonnage of the port, took place dur- 
ing 1921 and 1922. 

As the result of a special election 
held last December the citizens of 
Houston approved a bond issue of $4,- 
000,000 for additional port facilities. 
When these are obtained and the great 
dredging project on the channel is 
completed—begun ten years ago—the 
Port of Houston will be able to ade- 
quately take care of the constantly in- 
creasing port business that for more 
than three years has been clamoring for 
admission. 

Just to demonstrate to the reader 
that the Port of Houston is already one 
of the great ports of the nation, even 
prior to the establishment of the im- 
provements outlined above, here are a 
few official figures on the business of 
the port for 1921 and 1922: 

The Port of Houston exported 771,= 


-894 bales of cotton during the calendar 


year of 1922 as compared with 45,341 
bales for 1919. In 1921 the cotton ex- 
portation was 445,015 bales. In 1921 
the value of exports was $48,827,043 
compared with the 1922 valuation of 
$96,893,152. There was also an appre- 
ciable increase in import tonnage. Al- 
together there was during the twelve 
months an increase of 45 per cent over 





General View of the Turning Basin, Showing Ten Ocean Going Vessels at the Municipal Wharves 
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Unloading Cargo of 40,000 Bags of Coffee 


the preceding year in total freight han- 
dled over Houston docks. 

It will be enlightening to many to 
learn of how widespread the exporting 
activity of the port has become. Cot- 
ton is now shipped direct from the 
turning basin of the ship channel at 
Houston to the ports of Liverpool, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Barcelona, Havre, 
Genoa, Manchester, Ghent, Antwerp, 
and Rotterdam. 

Outbound cargoes from the Port of 
Houston consist of cotton, grain, lum- 
ber, refined oil, flour, cotton seed meal 
and cake, staves, naval stores, scrap 
iron, oil well supplies, farm implements, 
dairy products and other items origi- 
nating in the Southwest. 

Inbound cargoes largely consist of 
crude oil, coffee, bones, molasses, 
sugar, sisal and manufactured articles 
from the Eastern seaboard via coast- 
wise lines for distribution throughout 
the territory served by the seventeen 
railroads which meet the sea at Hous- 
ton. 

The port is served with coastwise 
lines to Philadelphia, Pacific Coast 
points and New Orleans. A recent rul- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission permits the entrance of the 
Morgan Line into the port with service 
to New York and other points on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Efforts are now be- 
ing made to develop sufficient tonnage 
for this line to justify commencement 
of service in the very near future. 

On lines to foreign ports regular sail- 
ings are made to the British Isles and 
the continent of Europe, West Indies, 
Mexico, South America and Australia. 


The port has a line to Corpus Christi 
via the Intercoastal Canal and three of 
the largest refineries with plants on the 
Houston Ship Channel operate fleets 
of tankers from Mexico to their refin- 


eries and thence to all destinations with 


cargoes of the refined product. 
Houston’s terminal facilities consist 
of a series of municipally owned 
wharves, warehouses, rail trackage and 
handling devices. The port also has 
the service of oil and coal bunkering 
plants. All of these facilities with the 
exception of one large wharf and ware- 
house at Manchester in the center of 
the ship channel industrial district, are 
located at the Turning Basin which is 
within the corporate limits of the city. 


A number of refineries and other large 
industrial plants on the ship channel 
have their own wharves and warehouse 
facilities and have made extensive wat- 
erfront improvements. 


During the last two years the vol- 
ume of business of the Port of Hous- 
ton has been dependent only upon its 
facilities to take care of increasing 
shipping. New business which for 
some time has been clamoring for ad- 
mission will be accommodated with the 
addition of these new facilities. 


A railway belt line with about twenty 
miles of track serves most of the indus- 
tries on the south side of the channel 
from the turning basin to a point about 
six miles down the channel. The line 
will be extended to Morgan’s Point on 
the south side, involving about eighteen 
additional miles of construction. When 
this is done the belt railway will paral- 
lel the channel so as to serve all indus- 
tries in the district, giving them deep 
water at their front door, while at 
their back door will be a direct rail con- 
nection with the seventeen railroads 
serving the City of Houston. 


The Federal Government early rec- 
ognized the value and importance of 
Houston’s waterway, but no improve- 
ment work of any considerable magni- 
tude was done in the interest of the 
channel until the citizens of Houston 
joined the Federal Government in shar- 
ing the cost of improvement work. A 
contract for extensive improvement, 
calling for a 25-foot channel, was let 
in 1912, and the work was completed 
in 1915. 

On May 24, 1919, the citizens of 
Harris County voted a bond issue of 
one and a half million dollars as their 
share of the cost of further improve- 
ment authorized by the Government. 
This additional work cost approximate- 





Coal and Bunkering Plant on the Houston Ship Canal 
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ly four million dollars, and the total 
cost of improvements up to July, 1920, 
was approximately eighteen and a half 
million dollars. 

To further expedite the general han- 
dling of cargoes, the city authorized 
the building of oil bunkering facilities, 
which have direct connections by pipe 
lines with all municipal docks. Ar- 
rangements were also being made for 
the construction of a modern coal 
handling plant, where full cargo lots 
of coal from the seaboard are distrib- 


uted by rail to the interior, as well as 
furnishing coal for ships. 

In addition to its unusual natural ad- 
vantages, the Port of Houston pos- 
sesses three salient points of interest 
which should command the attention 
of shippers and manufacturers who are 
commercially interested in the great 
southwest territory of the United 
States. The first is that rail rates to 
and from Port Houston are in no 
case more and in many cases less than 
those which obtain at other Gulf ports, 


and the ocean rate to all ocean destina- 
tions is the same as from competing 
ports in the Gulf districts. The sec- 
ond point of interest is that wharfage 
and handling charges on many com- 
modities at the Port of Houston are 
considerably less than those at compe- 
titive ports. The third feature is the 
availability of desirable tracts of land 
adjacent to the tide water and rail facil- 
ities for industrial and manufacturing 
purposes, together with cheap and 
abundant fuel. 


Memphis As A Production Center 


Southern city takes its place among world leaders as largest man- 
ufacturer of cotton-seed products, high grade veneers, sweet feeds, 
knocked down automobile wheels, aspirin and in hardwoods 
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Membership Secretary, Memphis Chamber of Commerce 


GROWING city of 190,000 
nestled on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River has stepped for- 

ward to take first rank among world 
production centers in the following 
lines: 

Largest manufacturer of cotton seed 
products. 

Largest producer of high-grade ven- 
eers. 

Largest output of knocked down au- 
tomobile wheels. 

Country’s chief producer of aspirin. 

Largest producing point of sweet 
feeds. 

World’s hardwood metropolis. 


Memphis, Tennessee, author of these 


claims, shows a gain of 33 per cent in - 


the value of its manufactured products 
during the last five years, the grand 
total now reaching $117,717,829. This 
amount represents 24 per cent of the 
manufactures of the State of Tennes- 
see and is an excellent forerunner of 
what may be expected from Memphis 
in the future. 

Favored by geographical location 
and blessed with an abundance of raw 
materials at its doors, Memphis now 
has a total of 380 manufacturing es- 
tablishments employing 32,500 wage- 
earners, one-third of these being skilled 
workmen. These plants represent a 
capital investment of $67,107,494. 
Twenty-four factories turn out every 
year products valued at $1,000,000 or 
more, while 81 have a total production 
running from $100,000 to $500,000. 

The principal manufactures of the 
Tennessee city are cotton seed oil and 
cake, lumber and timber products, car- 


riages and wagons, bread and bakery 
products, patent medicines and drug 
preparations, food preparations, flour 
and grist mill products, foundry and 
machine shop products, mattresses and 
spring beds, saddlery and _ harness, 
paints, automobile bodies and _ parts, 
bags, railway cars, cooperage, furni- 
ture, snuff and tobacco products, 
screens, coffins, agricultural imple- 
ments, artificial limbs, awnings and 
tents, boxes and cartons, chemicals, 
clothing, fertilizers and dental goods. 


Manufacturing in Memphis has flour- 
ished because of the accessibility of raw 
materials, a plentiful supply of Ameri- 
can labor, and a network of railroads 
and rivers offering quick distribution 
throughout the territory. 


In the center of the greatest hard- 
wood timber area in this country, Mem- 
phis has twenty-eight lumber mills 
which produce annually 300,000,000 
feet of lumber. ‘The railroads offer 
transit arrangements whereby rough 
lumber may be shipped in for yardage, 
storage or to be finished and then 
shipped on to destination within a per- 
iod of six months on a through rate 
from point of origin. 


The hardwood products manufac- 
tured here include furniture, boxes, 
cooperage, veneers, automobile wheels 
and bodies, farm wagons, spokes, han- 
dles, shuttle blocks, boat oars, wash- 
boards, screen doors, railroad cars and 
hardwood flooring. 


The largest plant in the world mak- 
ing knocked down automobile wheels 
is located in Memphis. Its daily out- 


put is 1,600 wheels, valued at $112,000. 
The company has its finishing plants 
elsewhere, but established the wheel- 
parts plant at Memphis to overcome 
the handicap of long hauls and high 
transportation costs on hickory logs. 

Thirteen cotton seed oil mills crush 
an average of 200,000 tons of cotton 
seed a year. They manufacture oil, 
meal, cake, hulls and linters. Here 
again, raw material is plentiful, Mem- 
phis being in the heart of the cotton 
belt. Four companies are engaged in 
the refinnig of oil and the making of 
compound lard, cooking oils, soap stock 
and other by-products. 


Demand for mixed feeds has opened 
up a new field for manufacture in the 
South, twelve companies being engaged 
in this line at Memphis. The manu- 
facturers buy peas, corn, clover, soy 
beans and other feed crops in this ter- 
ritory-and bring in black strap molasses 
by barge from Cuba. It is estimated 
that the annual output of mixed feed 
totals 350,000 tons valued at $20,000,- 
000. 


Memphis is rated as the largest drug 
market in the South, producing 70 per 
cent of the aspirin consumed in the 
United States. Many of the best known 
brands of patent medicine are made in 
the Bluff City. 


The largest plant south of Chicago 
for the manufacture of railroad and 
highway bridges and aqueducts, rail- 
road turntables and structural materials 
for sugar factories, cotton seed storage 
houses and office buildings is located 
at Memphis. Its products are valued 
at $2,000,000 a year. 
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Other large plants include a rolling 
mill, a waterworks equipment factory, 
a car foundry, a meat plant with an an- 
nual killing capacity of 300,000 head, 
the largest cracker factory south of the 
Ohio river, the largest cotton seed oil 
mill in the world, and a huge snuff 
factory. 

The principal fuel is bituminous coal 


which is brought in by rail and. barge 
from the mines of Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Illinois. Artificial gas, 
crude oil, and cord wood also are avail- 
able in large quantities. 

While the Memphis industries are 
more or less specialized the advantages 
of low freight rates and fine distribu- 
tion facilities are resulting in diversifi- 


cation. A movement is now under way 
to attract cotton mills and other users 
of the raw staple to Memphis, the larg- . 
est inland cotton market in the world. 
There also is room for expansion in 
the furniture manufacturing line and 
in steel and iron products in view of 
the huge quantities of lumber and ore 
available in the territory. 


Fighting A Fire Before It Starts 


Scientific method of today goes way back of the installation 
of the precautionary devices and makes detailed study of the metal 
to be used to guard against defects from rust, corrosion, etc. 


N spite of disheartening loss statis- 
tics, there can be no doubt that fire 
prevention does prevent in thou- 

sands of cases each day. On the other 
hand, the conditions of miodern life 
and the vast inertia of human ignor- 
ance and carelessness involve hazards 
so widespread and continuous that the 
contest sometimes seems to be a los- 
ing one. Fire prevention prevents fires, 
but the time when it can really prevent 
fire, in its destructive sense, is still far 
distant. Therefore, civilization must 
long continue to devote much time and 
money to fighting the fires that are not 
prevented. This subject is a large fac- 
tor in the work of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. 

Fire fighting consists of two ele- 
ments—detection and extinguishment, 
and both of them have led to a mul- 
tiplicity of devices and appliances, some 
of them automatic and some associated 
with human operation. For conveni- 
ence we may take up detection for first 
consideration. 

Fire always announces itself in 
course of time by means of smoke, 
smell, sound, the sight of flames or the 
sensation of heat, but this may be at 
a time too late to prevent destruction. 
The art of fire detection is that it be 
discovered in its earliest stage when 
loss may still be prevented. To this 
end, there has been a wide develop- 
ment of fire-detection systems and here 
again the classification is two-fold; viz., 
those based on automatic signaling by 
the fire itself, through its effect on 
some mechanism; and those which are 
accessory to the work of a watchman 
or patrol, such as time-recording clocks, 
pull-boxes, etc. Both classes may be 
good or bad in design, well or poorly 
made, in order or out of order at the 








*(In “A Symbol of Safety” published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company.) 


By HARRY CHASE BREARLEY* 


time of need, as with most things me- 
chanical, but both of them are charged 
with so serious a responsibility that pos- 
sible failure must be guarded against 
in advance of the emergencies when 
such failure would be disastrous. It 
is the work of the Laboratories to de- 
termine, and thus to aid in correcting, 
all liability to failure. 

In fighting fire, it first must be dis- 
covered. Therefore, automatic alarms 
in great variety have been devised on 
the principle of making fire tell on it- 
self. This it never hesitates to do when 
the right conditions are provided. 

Fire can thus be made a much better 
fire watchman than are the mere hu- 
mans employed for that purpose. In- 
deed, human watchmen so frequently 
are inefficient that there has been much 
discussion in insurance circles of what 
is familiarly known as “the watchman 
evil.” For example, a watchman 
smelled smoke one Saturday night, but 
failed to find where it came from and 
told the Sunday watchman that it was 
due to a banked boiler. The smolder- 
ing fire was permitted to burn all Sat- 
urday night and during Sunday and 
Sunday night as well. On Monday 
morning the attention of a passerby 
was attracted by smoke pouring from 
the windows. This passerby ignored 
the assurances of the watchman and 
called the fire department which suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing a fire that was 
rapidly becoming serious. 

In another case a night watchman 
was disturbed in his slumbers by the 
persistent ringing of a bell attached 
to the automatic fire-alarm system. 
There was a fire, and it was trying to 
tell itself, but the watchman was not 
able to draw the inference; on the con- 
trary, he climbed on a chair and stopped 
the ringing by forcing the blade of his 
penknife alongside the clapper of the 
bell. Then he went quietly back to 
sleep. Two or three hours later he was 


» found that the bricks were hot. 


awakened by the dense smoke with 


- which the room was filled and went 


down to the street for fresh air. There, 
wandering about, he found another 
watchman supposed to be on duty in 
an adjoining building, and this man of- 
fered to go back with him and seek an 
explanation of the strange phenomen- 
on. Putting his hands on the wall, he 
“Per- 
haps,” said he, “there is a fire!” On 
this possibility they turned in an alarm, 
but some $50,000 worth of damage was 
done before the firemen could subdue 
the flames. 

These are merely a few cases out 
of many indicating the fallibility of de- 
pending on human vigilance and the 
desirability that fire be made to sum- 
mon outside assistance. For such rea- 
sons inventive ingenuity is always ac- 
tive in this field, and fire-alarm systems 
are under constant investigation by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. One type 
in wide use is operated by a valve at- 
tached to the automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem. As soon as a sprinkler head is 
opened by the fire the motion of the 
water causes an alarm to sound. 

On the other hand, much of the work 


on alarm systems and devices is done 


by the electrical department, and the 
electrical circuits on some systems are 
remarkably complicated as, for exam- 
ple, in the case of those known as 
“non-interfering’” by means of which 
several alarms may be sent in simul- 
taneously from different points with- 


“out interference at the central station. 


Iron standpipes and hose connec- 
tions are to be found in the hallways 
of most tall buildings. Their neces- 
sity is too obvious for comment, for 
imagine the awkwardness of having to 
carry hose up many flights of steps in 
fighting fires on upper floors. Whether 
these systems be of the “wet” type, in 
which water pressure is constantly 
maintained, or of the “dry” type, into 


the Laboratories’ 
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_ which water must be turned before fire 


streams are available, it is evident that 
the pipe itself must be good, that the 
hose stations attached to it on the vari- 
ous floors must be convenient and easy 


_ to operate and that these hose stations 
must be made as nearly “fool proof” as 
possible. 


An ordinary investigator might 
think it sufficient merely to look things 
over and, perhaps, to give the system a 
trial operation in place. Not so with 
engineers. They 


_ make micro-photographs of the iron or 


steel to learn of its structure; they test 
its strength and elasticity by means of 
powerful tension and compression ma- 


_ chines; they carefully examine the in- 


ner surface because roughness means 
friction, and friction under some cir- 
cumstances may cause the stream to 
fall short of the flames ‘it is desired to 


* extinguish. So, too, with the hose sta- 


tions. Their various requirements 
must be investigated with great care in 
view of the fact that they are likely to 
be used by inexperienced people lab- 
oring under excitement—a point never 


to be overlooked in making tests. 


“The manufacturer who _ to-day 
builds without provision for automatic 
sprinkler protection almost wilfully en- 
dangers not only his plant but the life 
of his employes,” so says the Secretary 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Automatic sprinkler equip- 


_ ment is undoubtedly the greatest single 


device for reducing fire loss, and in 
thousands of buildings may be seen the 


familiar little sprinkler heads, quietly 
awaiting the time when heat from a 


fire may melt a small piece of fusible 


metal and allow water to gush forth 


‘ 


in a drenching shower. It is estimated 
that 20,000,000 people are now under 
the daily protection of sprinklers and 
that during the past twenty-seven years 


_ this form of protection has successfully 
controlled 95.7 per cent of 26,888 re- 
i, 

corded fires. 


So highly is the sprinkler esteemed 


; by insurance companies that they make 


"where it is employed, provided that it 
be of approved type. This qualification 
_is important, for there are “sprinklers 












large reductions in premium rates 


and sprinklers.” Inventors have been 
especially busy in this field and hun- 
dreds of devices have been submitted 


_to Underwriters’ Laboratories for test, 


and tests they have received, tests so 
searching in regard to the many quali- 


ties required that the Laboratories’ 


standard for sprinklers alone is a book 
of about thirty thousand words. These 
tests occur almost continuously and the 
visitor to the Laboratories is apt to find 
them in some stage of process. 

y see the hydrostatic-pressure test, 
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during which a steadily increasing pres- 
sure searches out the weak points in 
the sprinkler, or the “water-hammer” 
test, whereby four thousand vigorous 
hydraulic blows are delivered, followed 
by investigation for leakage; or, he 
may see some of the “installation,” 
“accuracy of release” or “excessive 
stress” tests. He may see sprinklers 
tested after having been subjected to 
chlorine or nitric acid fumes or coated 
with calcimine, as might easily be the 
case in actual use. He may see them 
struck with hammers or thrown on 
cement floors, under the specifications 
for “rough usage” tests. He may see 
them tested for distribution, in order 
to learn the exact area of floor or ceil- 
ing that they will cover with spray, or 
mechanically tested for strength, or he 
may see uniformity tests made upon 
I50 or more samples, and other ef- 
forts made to determine all of the 
points of possible weakness or ineffi- 
ciency, which might spell life or death 
in a fire emergency. In view of this, 
it will hardly surprise him to learn that 
out of the hundreds of types submit- 
ted, only some fifteen heads have the 
final listing. 

The qualities of the sprinklers, when 
once determined and rated, are made 
the subject of factory inspections, as 
with other lines, but the most remark- 
able feature of the Laboratories’ work 
on sprinklers consists in taking heads 
for test from buildings throughout the 
country, where they have been in serv- 
ice for months or years, as the case 
may be. This service involves from 
four to five thousand samples each 
year and is performed without cost to 
the owners of the buildings. Reports 
are sent to the insured, to the inter- 
ested inspection department and to the 
sprinkler companies concerned, how- 
ever, it must be added that the name 
and address of the assured are deleted 


_from the copies sent to the sprinkler 


companies. As a result of such tests 
the Laboratories makes definite recom- 
mendations to the owners of the build- 
ings as to whether the heads should be 
retained or taken out. 

In 1911, President Merrill, in speak- 
ing before the Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific, said: 

“We find (fire hose) manufacturers 
making a monstrous mystery of their 
wares, analysis proving them rotten or 
unfit for use and gossips busy with de- 
tails of scandal about the reasons why 
inferior hose is delivered, when supe- 
rior is supposed to be paid for from 
the public treasuries.” 

There is perhaps no single item of 
municipal supplies whose purchase has 
been associated with more irregulari- 
ties than this vital factor in public 


a3 


safety. It is a matter of common gos- 
sip that a well-known politician in one 
of our great cities was conceded the 
fire-hose graft as his own personal re- 
ward for political services, and similar 
conditions were to be met in many other 
cities. As a result, it is not astonishing 
that, times without number, length after 
length of defective fire-hose purchased 
with the good money of the taxpayers 
burst as soon as water had been turned 
into it. Under such circumstances, 
fires that might readily have been con- 
trolled have grown to large proportions 
and a ghastly list of human victims is 
chargeable to defective hose. 

For example, on January 10, 1908, 
fire broke out in the Parker Building, 
on Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
and the firemen were hampered by the 
fact that forty-two different lengths of 
fire hose burst under the water pres- 
sure. This undoubtedly was one of the 
reasons why the fire caused heavy dam- 
age before it was brought under con- 
trol; still worse, it was one of the rea- 
sons why three firemen lost their lives 
and fourteen others received serious 
injuries. 

Sometimes similar conditions prevail 
in the equipment of private plants. A 
characteristic instance of this kind oc- 
curred several years ago ina Pennsyl- 
vania cement manufacturing plant, 
where a fire broke out in a bunker, pre- 
sumably from a locomotive spark. The 
fire was quickly discovered and the 
plant’s fire-squad coupled up the 
plant’s expensive new hose and turned 
on the water, whereupon the hose burst 
in five or six places and the fire merely 
gained headway. The disgusted squad 
hurried to uncouple the hose and threw 
in another length, which immediately 
burst like its predecessor. Ultimately, 
the loss amounted to $7,000 which was 
largely due to the failure of the hose. 


In this case the plant management 
had “specified and paid for” hose in- 
spected by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
but had neglected to “look for the 
label,” and the dishonest dealer had sub- 
stituted a worthless product. 

Fortunately, such conditions are be- 
coming less frequent to-day, a fact 
that is largely due to the widespread 
insistence on “Underwriters’ fire hose,” 
or labeled hose complying with the 
standards laid down by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

The “monstrous mystery” referred 
to by Mr. Merrill has been dispelled by 
the clearness of the requirements for 
municipal fire hose. For instance, the 
first requirement is that the fifty-foot 
sections be stenciled in indelible letters 
and figures at least one inch high, with 
the trade name, the month and year of 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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The Constitution Our Supreme Law 


MPLOYERS in the United States 

cannot afford to ignore, in any 
sense of the word, the agitation of 
the radicals and the immediate work 
they are setting out to do. Groups 
are now vigorously planning a cam- 
paign to be launched at the conven- 
ing of the next Congress, to depose 
the Constitution of the United States 
as the supreme law of the land and 
vest its fundamental authority in 
Congress. 

Writing in this issue of AMERICAN 
InpustriEs, Mr. Henry A. Williams, 
of Columbus, Ohio, points out very 
clearly the coming menace the nation 
will face by such revolutionary legis- 
lative measures. And persistently in 
ling with this thought is the strong, 
sincere address made a fortnight ago 
by General James A. Harbord, who 
served his country with such distinc- 
tion in the World War and who be- 
lieves every citizen should serve his 
country in times of peace by defending 
the Constitution against the attacks 
of the destructive individuals who 
are attempting to bore from within. 

Mr. Williams scores severely those 
who would substitute Congressional 
authority for Constitutional author- 


ity. 


“Such a theory of government,” 
he says, “would utterly destroy the 
system of checks and balances upon 
which our government was founded. 
It would destroy the division of the 
powers and function of government 
into three great departments which 
division, since the foundation of our 
country, has been one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of our form 
of government; and the supremacy 
of a written Constitution with limita- 
tion of legislative powers would be 
ended. The protection afforded our 
citizens in their lives, liberties and 
property against the paramount and 
arbitrary will of Congress would be 
destroyed. That which was declared 
to be the supreme law of the land to- 
day by one Congress might be repealed 
and nullified by a new Congress that 
would be assembling on the morrow.” 

General Harbord, in arguing the 
greater danger, strikes incidentally at 
civic indifference and apathy, saying: 

“The apathetic and indifferent per- 
formance of the duties of citizenship, 
the lack of interest in candidates and 
elections, the curious inertia of stolid- 
ity in the presence of great public 
wrongs, the crime wave, the general 
lowering of moral standards, the 
slackening of self-control, the pow- 
wow, the palaver, the conference, the 
committee and the commission—any 
excuse for talking in company instead 
of toiling alone—all of these are in- 
dications of a condition in which the 
war has left us, a condition particu- 
larly favorable to political decay, par- 
ticularly encouraging to the radical 
enemy of our free institutions. 

“The government by delegation 
instead of by representation, in which 
noisy minorities play on the timidity 
of mediocre and incompetent politi- 
cians, the direct primary and the 
numerous phases of commission 
government unknown to our Constitu- 
tion are closely allied to the dream of 
a Soviet republic and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

“The direct primary nullifies the 
constitutional division into executive. 
judicial and. legislative departments 
by vesting such powers in the major- 
ity. It is an attempt at mass gov- 
ernment by mob psychology. It is 
responsible for the formation of blocs 
and groups and for the blurring of 


those lines of party government which 
hitherto have distinguished the Anglo- 
Saxon from the Latin and Oriental 
types of democracy. 

“The parlor bolshevist, the half- 
baked student of political science, the 
theorist, drifted out of the main 
stream of life’s effort and always in 
contact with the immature and the 
uninstructed; the hyphenate, the de- 
fective, the dullard and the degenerate, 
the senile and the juvenile, with a 
minority of clever but misguided men 
and women, furnish recruits to the 
forces that are boring from within, 
and while sheltered by our flag, are 
endeavoring to overthrow our Govern- 
ment. 


“A democracy,” he says, “which 
continually enacts laws inconsistent 
with its fundamentals must automati- 
cally go out of being. For generations 
our statesmen have known, or should 
have known, that there are certain 
things a democracy cannot do and sur- 
vive. Chief Justice Marshall and other 
eminent jurists expounded the Consti- 
tution and marked the boundaries be- 
yond which legislation cannot go 
without peril. Yet there have been 
few sessions of our national legisla- 
ture in which the professional office 
holding caste has not passed bill after 
bill in opposition to the principles to 
which it is committed.” | 





A Museum of Industry 


HE transition of America from an 
agricultural country to the lead- 


ng industrial nation of the world will 


be vividly illustrated in the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building this fall and 
winter by a comprehensive exhibit of 
records, models, charts, drawings and 
correlated material. 

While the primary object is to in- 
terest various engineering societies that 
will hold their meetings there during 
the winter, the display will be open to 
the public and should have a strong 
educational appeal. The work is in 
charge of a joint committee created by 
the codperation of various national en- 


establishing, in connection with the 


gineering societies for the purpose of | 


Smithsonian Institution, a National 


Museum of Engineering and Industry ‘ 


J 
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which shall register accurately the 
march of applied science in American 
industry. 

The societies putting forth this effort 
are the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. The task upon 
which they have embarked is one that 
will require both time and money, but 
it is eminently worth while to preserve 
for future generations the machines 
and processes that mark, step by step, 
the swift evolution of productive meth- 
ods. The local display is the begin- 
ning of a great institution that in time 
will become a focal point of interest 
for American youth. 





Panama Canal Traffic Tripled 

pee CANAL traffic has in- 

creased from 4,000,000 tons in 
1915 to more than 11,000,000 last year, 
and will almost certainly exceed 13,- 
000,000 tons in 1923, J. J. Morrow, 
Governor of the Panama Canal, told 
a gathering of the New York section 
American Society. of Civil Engineers. 
He said: 

“The lockage capacity is 50,000,000 
net tons of shipping per annum, and 
it is estimated that the traffic will not 
reach this volume until 1955. When 
it does, more locks can be added, 
which can be paid for out of the profits. 

“In January, 1921, in two days’ time 
there were passed from ocean to ocean 
forty-three vessels, some of them bat- 
tleships of heaviest draft and beam. 
This shows what can be done in an 
emergency with the normal operating 
force, designed for an average of 
about eight vessels per day. Since 
then traffic has grown to an average 
of ten ships a day, each of the last 
three months having established suc- 
cessively new records for transits and 
for tolls. 

“Expenses for operation, mainte- 
nance and the manifold tasks of gov- 
ernmental administration call for just 
about half as much money as is being 
turned into the United States Treas- 
ury. The canal is almost paying even 
interest on the business investment and 
amortization on the same.” 


What Women Think 
Of The Open Shop 


(The following statement was re- 
ceived too late to be included in the 
Symposium on the Open Shop, pub- 
lished in our May issue.) 
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By MRS. NINA S. GOULD 
President, The Town Club, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


I am a believer in the saying of Sir 
Harry Lauder to the effect that, “No 
man ever achieved distinction who 
limited his hours of labor.” 


To this I would add that I believe 
no man or woman ever rises above the 
common level who attempts to limit 
the amount of output. 


I cannot see any logical reason why 
any group of men should dictate to 
me just whom I shall employ, how 
many hours they shall work, and what 
sort of work they,shall do. It does 
not seem democratic. 





Automobile Bridge For The Hudson 


M ANUFACTURERS, in particu- 

lar cases and touring automobil- 
ists in general, within a radius of two 
hundred miles of New York, will be 
encouraged by the news that the Hud- 
son River is to be bridged just north 
of Peekskill, the western end of the 
structure lying at the entrance to Bear 
Mountain Park. This will mean the 
elimination of several hours in numer- 
ous truck shipments, and will be a great 
convenience to touring automobilists 
who start out from New York, enter it 
or who drive through it on their way 
to the summer resorts along the Atlan- 
tic Coast. - The great river has no high- 
way bridge south of Albany and for 
years the motorist has had to get along 
services that were never designed to 
handle such volumes of traffic as have 
come with the automobile. 

On Saturdays and Sundays, every 
ferry entering or leaving New York is 
so congested that it frequently necessi- 
tates a wait of two or three hours be- 
fore a crossing can be made. Many 
motorists have shunned coming to New 
York, leaving it or trying to pass 
through it on those days because of the 


interminable delays that are bound to 
be met either on the outward trip or 
on the homeward journey. Vacation- 
ists bound from the city to the Cat- 
skills, Sullivan County, the Delaware 
Water Gap or the western part of the 
Adirondacks will find the bridge a great 
help; so will the football crowds that 
motor to West Point; the touring par- 
ties going from the west to the Berk- 
shires and other New England points. 

The New York-New Jersey vehic- 
ular tunnel will be the greatest help— 
when it is finished; but that point is a 
long way off yet. The new bridge 
gives promise of fairly quick building, 
as it is to be a private enterprise, has 
received the necessary approval at 
Washington and Albany, and the 
financing of. the $6,000,000 necessary 
has already been arranged. 


a 


Facts and a Public Duty 


HOSE who manage business are 

trustees for the beneficial use of 
the forces of production under their 
control. They must organize these 
forces to secure justice to the work- 
ers and, most important of all, econ- 
omy and justice to the general public. 
And it is as a public duty, on the part 
of employers, therefore, that the open 
shop must be considered. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has just issued figures which 
show prices by groups of commodities. 
It is no mere coincidence that prices 
of clothing, fuel, and building mate- 
ials are the highest. All of these are, 
directly or indirectly, predominantly 
under union control and this control 
always increases the costs of produc- 
tion which the consumer ultimately 
pays. Commodities as a whole aver- 
age 56 per cent above the level of 1913. 
Building materials average 85 per 
cent above 1913. The clothing indus- 
try is largely controlled by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers and prices 
are 92 per cent above the 1913 mark. 
President Harding said that this coun- 
try is at the mercy of the United Mine 
Workers for its fuel supplies; fuel is 
118 per cent higher than in 1913. 

Prices which are highest above 1913 
are in industries controlled by the 
closed shop. 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
manufacture, and the words “tested to 
400 pounds”; the Laboratories’ label 
must also be firmly attached near an 


end. It serves more than one purpose, . 


as a crooked jobber found out to his 
deserved sorrow when he tried to pass 
off as new a lot of old hose on which 
the stenciled dates had been altered. 
The prospective customer became sus- 
picious and notified the Laboratories’ 
local office, where he was informed that 
the labels had been affixed to a War 
Department supply some years earlier. 

Fire hose is such an important prod- 
uct that it comes under the “100 per 
cent inspection” system of the Labor- 
atories; that is to say, every section of 
hose sold with the Laboratories’ label 
attached to it has been inspected and 
tested individually at the factories by 
the Laboratories’ inspectors. Each 
length of hose, before being labeled, 
must withstand a pressure of 400 
pounds per square inch, without leak- 
ing, sweating, breaking cover threads, 
shortening, rising from the level of the 
test table or warping more than twenty 
inches, nor may it twist excessively 
under the strain, and, if it does twist, 
it must do so in a direction to tighten 
the coupling. One full length out of 
every ten must be tested while kinked 
and it is required that its cover threads 
shall resist a pressure up to 300 pounds 
per square inch. From every lot of 
sixty sections, one is selected and a 
three-foot sample is subjected to hy- 
draulic pressure that is steadily in- 
creased until the hose is forced to 
burst, a point which may not occur 
below 600 pounds to the square inch. 
Finally, the manufacturers must guar- 
antee to the municipality that the hose 
is made according to the best princi- 
ples of hose construction, that it is free 
from defects of material and workman- 
ship and that if, at any time within 
three years, the rubber parts of any 
section burst or show cracks or hard- 
en, because of defects such hose shall 
be replaced with new hose at a cost 
equal to such per cent of the original 
cost as the time elapsed is of three 
years. 

Preceding such factory inspection, 
however, and from time to time there- 
after, thoroughgoing tests of test sam- 
ples are made at the Laboratories it- 
self, and these are in the hands of the 
chemistry department, since they con- 
cern themselves chiefly with the char- 
acter of the rubber and cotton em- 
ployed. This is because the rapid de- 
terioration to which some hose is sub- 
ject is largely due to inferior quality 
in its materials. 

It is fortunate for humanity that 
water, the most reliable of all fire ex- 
tinguishers, should be’so plentiful in 


a world of hazard. The water supply 
is the most important part of the fire- 
fighting system of every community, 
and its pipes, valves and fittings come 
in for extensive tests at Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. This is why the institu- 
tion contains an elaborate hydraulic lab- 
oratory. 

Back of the work of the firemen, 
sprinklers and standpipes there must be 
the means by which they are supplied 
with water, these involve pumps, hy- 
drants, valves and, in some cases, com- 
plicated supervisory systems, all of 
which keep the Laboratories’ hydraulic 
engineers busy throughout the year. 
Offhand, one would think that any 
valve could be examined and tested in 
a few hours, but alarm valves require 
each about four weeks of steady work 
by the engineers, and dry-pipe valves 


likewise present many problems for 
consideration before the Laboratories 
can render an opinion. The ideal alarm 
valve must cause a gong to ring or a 
signal to flash, or both, but it must ig- 
nore. false alarms. This problem, by 
the way, has never fully been solved, 
though in some cases Laboratories’ en- 
gineers have, at manufacturers’ re- 
quests, devoted months to development 
work on this device. As to dry-pipe 
valves, they are used in premises that 
may become cold enough for the water 
to freeze in the fire-fighting system. 
This invention is quite as remarkable 
in its way as is the alarm valve. It 
must hold back the water until a 
sprinkler opens, when it must immedi- 
ately open, so that as few precious sec- 
onds as possible will be lost while the 
water rushes to the point of fire. 


Wins Medal 


Public Utility 


HE Southern California Edison 
Company, Los Angeles, was pre- 
sented on June. 7 with the gold 

medal of the Charles A. Coffin Foun- 
dation, offered for the first time last 
year, to the electric public utility com- 
pany of the United States which made 
the most notable contribution during 
the year to the development of electric 
light and power service. This is the 
first award of the medal to be made by 


tion in New York. Frank W. Smith, 
of New York, president of the Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s Charles A. Coffin prize commit- 


‘tee, officially presented the medal, 


which was accepted by President John 
B. Miller of the California company. 
The medal was modeled by Chester 
Beach of New York, a well known 
medalist. The obverse side shows a 
bust of Charles A. Coffin, with the 





The Charles A, 


the Foundation, which was created by 
the General Electric Company. The 
recipient was selected from eighteen 
electric light and power companies 
which submitted their year’s records for 
consideration, and the decision is un- 
derstood to have been extremely close. 

The presentation was made during 
the meeting of the Public Policy Com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
Association holding its annual conven- 


Coffin Medal 


‘words “Charles A. Coffin Medal.” On 


the reverse side the artist has shown 
man controlling the forces of Nature 
—water and heat—and driving them, 
in the form of electricity, over land and 
sea. Beneath this appears the inscrip- 
tion: “For distinguished contribution 
to the development of electric light and 
power for the convenience of the public 
and the benefit of the industry.” Ina 
(Continued on page. 41.) 
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The Indian As A Lumber Baron 


Some of the largest timber sales ever made by the United States 
Government, and at the highest prices, have been from Indian 
reservations in the last twelve years—many for 1,000,000 feet 


UPPOSE the State of Vermont 
had an enodwment of $1,000,000,- 

000 invested in natural resources 
—agricultural lands, mineral lands, 
such as oil, phosphate, coal, forest and 
water power. Would it not be con- 
sidered a very fortunate community? 
The total Indian population, of the 
United States is about the same as the 
population of Vermont, and the Indi- 
ans have, at present-day valuations, 
approximately a billion dollars worth 
of natural resources. Although at 
present the wealth in petroleum and 
natural gas attracts the most attention, 
because of the great interest in oil sup- 
plies and because of the immense royal- 
ties now being received from oil leases 
which are enriching individual Indians 
and piling up large funds to the credit 
of tribal accounts, it is probable that 
the greatest potential wealth of the 
Indians is in their agricultural and 
forest lands. Aside from brush lands 
the Indians own, in their scattered 
reservations throughout the West, not 
less than 7,000,000 acres of commercial 


forests. That is to say, their forest 





lands are equivalent to. an area larger 
than the combined areas of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

As the United States has long since 
passed the point where timber repro- 
duction exceeded constimption and 
destruction, all accessible standing 
timber tends to increase in value, and 
under the system of perpetual forest 
management which the Indian Bureau 
of the Department of the Interior has 
adopted, it is expected that the present 
stand of timber will be as great, if not 
more, fifty years hence as now, with 
its value many times as great. The 
quantity of merchantable timber stand- 
ing on Indian lands is estimated now 
at 35,000,000,000 feet, worth at present 
prices about $100,000,000, or roughly, 
$300 for every Indian man, woman 
and child in the country. Some idea 
of what this timber may be worth a 
generation hence may be gathered 
from the fact that good timber in the 
northern and eastern sections of the 
United States is worth anywhere from 
$5.00 to $25.00 a thousand feet. 
Assuming that twenty-five years from 
now the stumpage value of the Indian 
timber will be $10.00 a thousand—and 
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National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


some of their timber has already sold 
for more than that, it will be worth not 
less thar $300,000,000; and this of the 
sort of wealth which, if properly pro- 





Hon, C. H. Burke, U. S. Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior 


tected, perpetuates itself while yielding 
dividends declared by nature. 

If there had been a prudent and 
business-like administration of the 
Indian forests during the last fifty 
years, their present stand of timber 
would be much larger and the receipts 
from its sales in proportion. It was 
not until about twenty-five years ago 
that there was any general authority 
for the sale of Indian timber other 
than that derived from the natural 
right of the Indians to sustain them- 
selves by the use of the resources of 
their reservations. Neither was there 
any system of caring for, conserving 
and protecting the forest lands. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, hundreds of millions of feet 
of timber were moved from reserva- 
tions in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
without adequate protection of the 
interests of the Indian, whether in the 
matter of sales or in the preservation 
of their forest properties. 

In 1889 Congress authorized the 
sale of “dead and down” timber, and 
another act in 1897 especially author- 
ized the sale of such timber on the 
lands of the Chippewa Indians in 
Minnesota. These acts were really 


destructive rather than constructive, 
as they operated to encourage deliber- 
ate injury of the timber by fire in 
order to make it “dead and down,” 
and also encouraged surreptitious cut- 
ting. 

It was not until 1909 that Congress 
gave authority for the development 
within the Indian service of the regu- 
lar organization for the efficient ad- 
ministration of Indian timber lands. 
At that time $100,000 was appropri- 
ated for forestry work on the reser- 
vations. Since 1909 the forestry 
branch of the Indian service has been 
building up an efficient system of 
administering timber lands in accord- 
ance with the basic principles of the 
science of forestry; that is, with the 
general policy of maintaining the for- 
ests as a perpetual source of timber. 
In 1910 Congress authorized the sale 
of mature green timber, and it is now 
the practice of the Forestry Branch 
to dispose of such timber at public 
sales from time to time, but always 
under restrictions so far as tribal 
lands are concerned, if they are not 
adaptable to agriculture, that encour- 
ages regrowth. 


It is a pathetic fact that, as has 
been so often the case in the history 
of Indian relations, that the new era 
of administration of their timber did 
not come until after a tragedy costly 
of human life. While it was not 
strictly an Indian war, but rather an 
industrial conflict in which the par- 
ticipants on one side happened to be 
Indians, it is a fact that the last battle 
of any consequence between soldiers 
and Indians occurred in Minnesota in 
1898, when the Leech Lake Chippewas 
took up arms to defend their forests 
against the inroads of the “dead and 
down” contracts. They maintained 
that the contractors were singularly 
unable to find anything in their woods 
that was not “dead and down.” It 
cost the lives of eight soldiers of the 
Third regular regiment, and _ the 
wounding of about twenty-five others 
—not an Indian being scathed—for 
the Indians to impress on the govern- 
ment that they were right on the job 
of looking after their timber. 

The Indian reservation forestry 
problem is not exactly the same as 
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that of the national forests, which are 
under an entirely different administra- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture ; 
for the Indian forests are private 
property of the Indians, held in trust 
for them by the United States Govern- 
ment. So, even the tribal forests must 
be administered with a view to the 
present economic needs of their own- 
ers as well as to future values. More- 
over, many of the Indians own their 
lands individually, and in such cases, 
the timber is held for them from about 
the same point of view as the indi- 
vidual white settler would take. If 
the land is adaptable to agriculture, the 
cutting is clean and without a view to 
reforestation. On the other hand, in 
the case of the tribal forests, the policy 
is to reconcile the obtaining of the 
largest amount of immediate revenue 
with assurance of the maintenance of 
the long time value of the property. 
As much of the tribal timber is sold 
from time to time as the market per- 
mits, and as will not destroy the perma- 
nent value of the forests as a whole. 
When mature trees are cut, a provi- 
sion is made for protecting young 
trees from injury during logging 
operations, and for the cleaning up 
and burning of the debris of logging. 
The timber is disposed of to contract- 
ors through competitive bids, the con- 
tractor removing the timber himself 
under the supervision of and accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Indian 
Forest Service. This service now in- 
cludes a chief forester, or chief 
supervisor of forests, J. P. Kinney, 
whose headquarters are in Washing- 
ton; with a staff of ten forest school 
graduates and practical lumbermen 
and about fifteen technically. trained 
men on the various reservations, 
assisted by 125 scalers, rangers and 
guards. Mr. Kinney is a graduate of 
the Forestry School of Cornell Uni- 
versity, the first forestry school in 
America, and has been in the Indian 
service for more than ten years. 

It is the boast of the Indian Forest 
Service that its regulations governing 
logging operations, promulgated in 
1920, represent as advance a state as 
has yet been made in American fores- 
try practice anywhere. While insisting 
upon the observance of all restrictions 
necessary to management on forestry 
principles, it has sought to eliminate 
every restriction that seemed to impose 
upon the purchaser of timber, a 
burden that was out of proportion to 
any advantage accruing to the owner— 
that is the Indians—or to the public. 
In proof of the wisdom of this course, 
attention is directed to the exceptional 
interest that lumbermen and loggers 
nave shown in offerings of Indian tim- 
ber and in the record prices that have 
been received for it in recent years. 

An illustration of the public or what 


might be called the white man’s inter- 
est in the Indian forests, is found in 
general regulations No. 10, which 
provides that in the discretion of the 
officer of the Indian Forest Service, 
in charge, “a strip not exceeding 300 
feet in width on each side of streams, 
roads and trails and in the vicinity of 





J. P. Kinney, Chief Forester, Indian Service 


camping places and recreation grounds, ’ 
may be reserved, in which little or 
no cutting will be allowed.” This 
provision assures the maintenance of 
scenic values on the Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding forestry regula- 
tions, some of the largest timber sales 
ever made by the United States Gov- 
ernment and at the highest prices have 
been made of Indian reservation tim- 
ber in the last ten or twelve years. 
Five sales have amounted to approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 feet each and a 
dozen others have exceeded 100,000,- 
ooo feet each. Large units of yellow 
pine have been sold on, the Klamath 
reservation at $5.50 per thousand feet, 
and on the Flathead reservation in 
Montana at $6.50 a thousand. White 
and Norway pine of inferior quality 
on the Nett Lake reservation in Minne-_ 
sota have sold at $16 and $13.65 
respectively, and in a recent sale of 
nearly half a billion feet on the 
Quinaielt reservation in Washington, 
western hemlock brought the unprece- 
dented price of $3.00, and cedar, 
spruce, Douglas fir and other species 
were sold at $5 a thousand. The tim- 
ber on three units of this reservation 
sold during 1922 totaled more than 
1,000,000,000 feet. From the Klamath 
reservation alone more than 100,000,- 
ooo feet are being cut each year. 

The latest sale of Indian timber was 
that on February 15, of the Valley 
Creek unit in the Flathead reserva- 
tion in Montana to the Heron Lumber 
Company, 130,000,000 feet, at $5.12 a 
thousand for the Western Yellow Pine 


and $3.01 for the other timber. A sale 
of 482,000,000 feet of western yellow 
and sugar (white) pine and 44,000,000 
ft. of Douglas fir in the Metolius unit 
of the Warm Springs, Oregon reserva- 
tion, was made in January last at $2.88 
for yellow pine at $1.30 for Douglas 
fir. All stumpage prices quoted here 
are initial, as the Indian Forest Serv- 
ice contracts provide for readjust- 
nient of prices at regular intervals dur- 
ing the life of the contract, so that 
poor Lo gets all the traffic will bear, 
as lumber gets costlier. 

During the past decade the value of 
timber removed from lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Indian Service has 
exceeded $1,500,000 annually, and 
this income will presently exceed 
$2,000,000. The cost to the Indians 
of the commercial and forestry ad- 
ministration of their lands, including 
the protection of the timber from fire, 
insect infestation and treaspass, has 
been less than $150,000 annually. 

The Indian Forest Service is very 
proud of the fact that more than ninety 
per cent of the gross income from the 
Indian forest has been placed to the 
credit of individual Indians or tribes 
for use in their support or industrial 
advancement. This record of achieve- 
ment and economy, it is asserted, has 
never been excelled by any govern- 
mental agency in handling forest lands, 

A striking illustration. of the eco- 
nomic salvation prudent administration 
of their forests has meant to the 
Indians in. many cases, is found in 
the. Jicarilla, Apache reservation. in 
New Mexico. In 1910 the Jicarillas, 
exceedingly poor, broken by disease 
and wretched beyond belief, were 
apparently nearing extinction. By 
means of funds realized from sales 
of their timber they have been re- 
habilitated morally and physically and 
are now far on the road to industrial 
independence. Res 

As a rule the Indian Forest Service 
contents itself with disposing of the 
Indian timber to contractors who 
make such disposition of it as they 
wish. But in the case of the Menomi- 
nee reservation in Wisconsin the 
Indian Service took control of a large 
sawmill in I910, and approximately 
20,000,000 feet of lumber and other 
timber products have been manufac- 
tured there annually. The net pro- 
ceeds from this logging and milling 
operation during twelve years have 
been approximately $2,000,000. The 
mill, logging railroad and logging 
equipment are valued at more than 
$1,000,000. The proceeds belong to 
1,200 Indians. From 1894 to 1921, 
the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company 
paid the 1,100 Bad River (Wisconsin) 
Chippewas, $7,000,000 for 1,268,000,- 
ooo feet of timber. 

At the time this article was written, 
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the Indian Forest Service was invit- 
ing bids for 900,000,000 feet of west- 
erm pine, cedar, spruce, hemlock, 
Douglas fir and western white pine, 
the sales units being on reservations 
in Washingon, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. The minimum price stipu- 
lated was $3.50 a thousand for the 
pine and seventy-five cents a thousand 
for the cheapest species. At the end of 
each three year period of the purchase 
contract, the price advances twelve 
per cent over the price paid during 
that period. 

In announcing this offering, the 
Indian Forest Service, which prides 
itself on forestry management that is 
based on sound business principles and 
appeals to lumber men and business 
men, says: 

“We have provided for definite in- 
creases in the stumpage prices in 


Logging with Big 


contracts for sale of timber in the pine 
regions. This form of contract per- 
mits a purchaser to know the stump- 
age prices he will have to pay during 
the entire life of his contract, and 
to advise his bankers or associates 
definitely as to the responsibility that 
he will assume in purchasing a body 
of timber. It also operates to protect 
the interests of the Indian. While the 
Indian Service timber contracts and 
regulations provide for cutting tim- 
ber in accordance with scientific 
principles of forestry, on the principle 
of continuous lumbering and preserva- 
tion of the forests as a whole, they do 
not contain needless and unreason- 


‘able clauses that are objectionable to 
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timber owners, or make lumbering 
operation on Indian reservations a 
burden. 

“As a result of these satisfactory 
conditions and provisions big lumber 
manufacturing concerns have pur- 
chased and are continuing to purchase 
large units of timber on Indian reser- 
vations, at unusually high prices. For 
example, white pine on the Nett Lake 
Indian Reservations in Minnesota was 
sold at $16.00 per thousand feet and 
Norway at $13.65. On February 15, 
1923, a tract of 130,000,000 feet of 
timber on the Flathead Reservation 
in Montana was sold at $5.12 per 
thousand for western yellow pine and 
$3.01 for other species. More than 
1,000,000,000 feet of timber was sold 
in 1922 on the Quinaielt Indian Reser- 
vation in Washington. On the largest 
unit hemlock brought $3.00 per thou- 


sand, the highest price ever obtained 
for this species, and Douglas fir, spruce 
and cedar sold for $5.00 per thousand.” 

The regulations make it imperative 
for loggers in the Indian forests to 
employ Indians preferably wherever 
they are available and fitted for the 
work, Many hundred Indians thus 


have lucrative employment by them- 


selves, so to speak. 

Extensive valuation surveys have 
been made on a number of reservations 
and the work is going ahead as fast as 
funds become available. These sur- 
veys, besides furnishing data for a 
topographic map, give the amount, 
kind and quality of timber, the soil 


classification and its adaptability to 


dae, 


irrigation and farm crop production. 
The surveys are also very important 
in protecting the forest from fire. On 
all the reservations containing timber 
of any importance telephone lines 
have been constructed from central 
headquarters to various. strategic 
points such as ranger cabins in the 
mountains and the fire lookouts. The 
latter are located on high mountain 
points, which afford a panoramic view 
of the timber below. Men are sta- 
tioned in these lookouts throughout 
the fire season, constantly scanning 
the forests with binoculars. If such 
an observer discovers a fire he immedi- 
ately determines its location with an 
instrument known as a fire-finder and 
promptly telephones the information 
to the forester in charge, who immedi- 
ately dispatches a crew with tools and 
supplies to fight the fire. The Indian 





Wheels on the Klamath Indian Reservation, Oregon 


Service codperates with the Forest 
Service (National Forests) of the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies in fire detection and suppres- 
sion. This, with a systematic patrol 
of experienced rangers and guards, 
affords insurance against heavy losses 
from fire. The average cost of this 
insurance has never exceeded half a 
cent an acre. 

The proceeds from the administra- 
tion of the Indian forests in the last 
twenty-five years have amounted to 
about $25,000,000 and it is likely that 
the Indian forests will bring in around 
$2,000,000 a year for the next twenty 
years, and a smaller amount indefi- 
nitely. 
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Bits of News 
About 


Men in Industry 





The Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation has just added to its member- 
ship the Engels Copper Mining Co., 
Gransby Consolidated Mining, Smelt- 
ing & Power Co., Dallas Brass & Cop- 
per Co., Merchants & Evans Co., T. E. 
Conklin Brass & Copper Co., J. M. and 
L. A. Osborn Co., and Richards & Co., 
Ltd., the present membership of the 
Association being comprised of 26 cop- 
per mining companies and 15 copper 
and brass fabricating and distributing 
companies. 

Definite information has just been 
received here by the American Associa- 
tion of the formation in England of a 
similar organization, the Copper and 
Brass Extended Uses Council, compris- 
ing manufacturers of copper and brass 
sheet, tube, wire, etc., with headquar- 
ters in Birmingham. The English as- 
sociation states that it is about to col- 
lect facts and figures with which to 
inform the public regarding the advan- 
tages of copper and brass for various 
purposes for which at present other 
metals or materials are being used. 

“Tt has been felt amongst the mem- 
bers of these trades,” says a communi- 
cation just received from the Extended 
Uses Council, “that not only were cop- 
per and brass being overlooked for 
many purposes for which they are suit- 
ed and advantageous, but that, in the 
last few years, they have been displaced 
for many purposes by other metals on 
the score of cheaper first cost. It has 
been thought therefore desirable to in- 
vestigate the purposes for which cop- 
per and brass can be used to advantage 
with a view to getting scientific facts 
which can be used in informing the 
public.” 


E. O. Robinson, of the Mowbray & 
Robinson Company, Cincinnati, pioneer 
lumberman, prominent in the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute since its 
organization, and an outstanding char- 
acter in the earlier hardwood manu- 
facturers’ associations, has made a 
magnificent gift in the interests of 
Kentucky’s economic development. A 
gift of land constitutes some sixteen 
thousand acres located in Breathitt, 
Perry and Knott Counties of Ken- 
tucky and is made in the name of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Company, while 


a gift of a million dollars is made by 
Mr. Robinson personally. 

The E. O. Robinson Mountain Fund 
is the trusteeship just incorporated 
with E. C. O’Rrear, President of the 
Board of Trustees. This organization 
will administer the project, which in- 
cludes a far-reaching educational de- 
velopment along agricultural and in- 
dustrial lines. Mr. Robinson has fur- 
ther arranged to defray expenses inci- 
dent to the development of the land in 
reforestation and likewise for agricul- 
tural purposes, it being expected that 
this will amount to probably twenty 
odd thousand dollars a year. 


The Texas State Manufacturers’ 
Association elected the following offi- 
cers and directors at a recent meeting: 

President: J. C. Saunders, Bonham. 
Mr. Saunder has long been identified 
with the manufacturing interests of 
the State, he is President of the Guad- 
aloupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, also 
President of the Gonzales Cotton Mills, 
and Manager of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corporation of Bonham. 

Vice-Presidents:.. A. T. Clifton, 
Waco, Clifton Manufacturing Co. E. 
A. DuBose, San Antonio, San A\n- 
tonio Cotton Mills. 

Vice-President and General Man- 
ager: G. M. Knebel, San Antonio. 

Directors: L. J. Black, Beaumont, 
Beaumont Iron Works; J. Perry Bur- 
rus, McKinney, Texas Cotton Mill 
Co.; Jules Dreyfus, Eagle Lake, Inter- 
state Rice Milling Co.; H. W. Finck, 
San Antonio, Finck Cigar Factory; G. 
G. Geyer, San Antonio, Gebhardt Chili 
Powder Co.; Ralph C. Goeth, Austin, 
Tips Foundry & Machine Co.; J. E. 
Haviland, Galveston, Texas Star Flour 
Mills; Walter Hogg, Dallas, Dallas 
Cotton Mills; S. S. Lard, Fort Worth, 
Mistletoe Creameries of Texas; J. W. 
Link, Houston, Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany; P. H. Manire, Marshall, Mar- 
shall Cotton Oil Co.; I. M. MclIlhenny, 
San Antonio, Maverick-Clarke Litho 
Co.; W. B. Munson, Jr., Denison, Den- 
ison Cotton Mills; Eug. Nolte, Seguin, 
Seguin Milling & Power Co.; I. A. 
Ogden, New Braunfels, H. Dittlinger 


Roller Mills Co.; Clinton Phelps, 
Sherman, Sherman Manufacturing , 
Co.; Phillip Welhausen, Yoakum, 


Texas Hide & Leather Co. 


Four General Electric Company offi- 
cials have just been given honorary de- 
grees at four important American 
Universities. 

Gerard Swope, President of the 
Company was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science at Rut- 
gers College on June 12. Owen D. 
Young, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, was given the degree of 


Doctor of Literature at St. Lawrence 
University, of which he is an alumnus, 
on June 12, while Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, Assistant Director of the Re- 
search Laboratory received the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Science from 
Union College, Schenectady. David B. 
Rushmore, Consulting Engineer, was 
given the D.S. degree from his alma 
mater, Swarthmore College. 

All of these men have been intensely 
interested in furthering scientific edu- 
cation in our colleges and schools and 
have taken a leading part in the for- 
ward looking movement of co-opera- 
tion between colleges and industry. 

Dr. W. R. Whitney, director of the 
Research Laboratory of the General 
Electric Company, was recently elect- 
ed a member of the corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for a term of five years. He was gra- 


duated from M. I. T. in 1890 and has 


for some time been a non-resident pro- 
fessor of theoretical chemistry at the 
institution. Walter Humphreys, ’97, of 
Brookline, and Charles R. Maine, ’o9, 
a prominent consulting engineer of 


_Boston were also elected to the corpo- 


ration, these three succeeding Paul W. 
Lichfield, Arthur D. Little and Eben 
S. Stevens. 

F. H. Worthington, associated with 
the Jacksonville, (Fla.), office of the 
General Electric Company, has been 
appointed local manager of the Jack- 
sonville office to succeed G. C. Henry 
who recently resigned. The appoint- 
ment was announced by E. H. Ginn, 
district manager, Atlanta, and is ef- 
fective July Ist. 


Edward P. Farley, the new chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board, has just entered upon the 
duties of his office, succeeding Albert 
D. Lasker, who has completed a two- 
year term. Mr. Farley is not a stran- 
ger to the shipping business nor to the 


affairs of the board, in that he has 


been identified in an executive capacity 
with several of the leading shipping 
operations of the Great Lakes, and 
in addition has previously served the 
board in the capacity of a vice-presi- 
dent of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration. 


The Liptak Fire-Brick Arch Co. 
of Chicago, manufacturers of Liptak 
Double Suspension Arches and the 
Liptak Interlocking Fire Brick Wall, 
has just recently secured the services 
of Mr. C. R. Matheny, who will act 
as District Manager, with offices at 
50 Church St., New York City. Mr. 
Matheny was formerly General Man- 
ager of the Republic Flow Meters 
Company of Chicago. 
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Building An Industrial City 


Great lumber company constructs a great plant in Washington, 
with homes, civic center, fine school, stores and bank, at a point 
where railway, waterway and motor highway naturally converge 


IFTY miles inland from the Paci- 
fic Ocean, on the Washington 
bank of the Columbia River, a 

city-building project is in full sway 
that is probably without parallel. 

A, new city is being built. It is the 
city of Longview, Washington. Land 
that last summer and for many other 
summers was used for dairying and 
agricultural purposes has been trans- 
formed in the last eight months. There, 
where orchards bloomed arid cattle 
grazed, miles of streets have been grad- 
ed and are being paved; upwards of 
three hundred modern residences have 
been built; a 200-room fire-proof hotel 
will be opened in July; two bank build- 
ings, several office and store buildings, 
several apartments, and a school and 
a community house are under construc- 
tion. 

-An immense power plant, and the 
first manufacturing unit of what is 


_designed to be 


one of the 
world’s largest 
lumber manu- 
facturing opera- 
tions, are under 
oan so ft ti c- 
tion. Work 
soon will begin 
on large docks 
equipped to han- 
dle cargo with 
the great ocean- 


going freight 
vessels that 
steam up the 


Columbia from 
all ports of the 
world. 

Back of it all 
is a story of 
American _ busi- 
ness foresight 
and enterprise, 
of a city con- 
ceived and 
planned by busi- 
ness men and 
city planners. 


A few years 
ago, The Long- 
Bell Lumber 
Company, which 
for almost fifty 
years has been 
engaged in the 
lumber business 
in the South and 


| 


Middle West, decided to extend its in- 
terests to the Douglas fir region of the 
Pacific Northwest. After considerable 
investigation, a large body of timber in 
Cowlitz and Lewis counties, Washing- 
ton, was purchased. The timber lies 
about fifteen miles north of the Colum- 
bia River. Following the timber pur- 
chase, an investigation was made of 
possible locations for lumber manufac- 
turing plants which would have tide- 
water as well as railroad facilities. The 
site selected is a peninsula formed by 
the juncture of the Cowlitz and Colum- 
bia Rivers, fifty miles inland from the 
Pacific Ocean, fifty miles in a north- 
westerly direction from Portland, Ore- 
gon, and one hundred and thirty-three 
miles south of Seattle, Washington. 
Longview is being constructed cn a 
site of 14,000 acres. 

Longview can be reached by the Paci- 
fic Highway, the international north 
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Where the Lumberman’s City is located 





and south motor artery extending from 
British Columbia to San Diego. The 
ferries operated across the Columbia 
River between Longview and Rainier, 
Oregon, which is on the Columbia Riv- 
er Highway, enable the thousands of 
tourists in the Pacific Northwest to go 
from one of these famous highways to 
the other through the new city, which 
is in the heart of the scenic grandeur 
of that section. 

“A large body of land was neces- 
sarily acquired for our operations,” 
said R. A. Long, founder of The Long- 
Bell Lumber Company and chairman 
of its board of directors. “The con- 
struction of a great many homes and 
buildings was necessary to provide 
facilities for our own people. As we 
began to work out our plans, we found 
the location we had selected would lend 
itself to greater development and pro- 
vide facilities larger than were re- 
quired for our 
own use. 


“There fore, 
we concluded it 
was our duty, 
and such was 
our desire, to 
provide for a 
town that would 
be a_ desirable 
place in which 
many thousands 
of persons might 
live and do busi- 
ness. We have 
planned here for 
a city that within 
the next five 
years. should 
have a popula-~ 
tion of 25,000, 
and within ten 
years of 50,000 
or more. 


The Long-Bell 
Lumber Com- 
pany expects to 
confine its activi- 
ties exclusively 
to the production 
and distribution 
of lumber pro- 
ducts, hence an 
associate com- 
pany, the Long- 
view Company, 
has been incor- 
porated to for- 
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Transferring Pipe from Ocean Liner to Railway 


ward the development of the new city 
independent of the manufacturing 
operations of the Lumber Company. 

On 2,000 acres of the land, The 
Long-Bell Company is erecting its great 
lumber manufacturing plants, which 
when completed will have an annual 
capacity of between 400 million and 
500 million feet of finished lumber 
products. The latter figure is practi- 
cally equivalent to the total production 
of eleven saw mills now operated by 
this company. 

It is estimated by the Long-Bell 
Company that an operation as large as 
the one planned when completed will in 
itself employ the services of between 
3,000 and 4,000 men. Counting those 
employes and their families, together 
with the many persons required to 
serve such a community, a conservative 
estimate of the population of the new 
city within a very short time is 20,000 
people. 

Some conception of the magnitude 
of the Long-Bell manufacturing oper- 


ati-ns at Longview may be had in the 
size of the electric power plant. When 
complete this plant will be capable of 
generating 36,000 kilowatts. The pow- 
er plant building will be 310 feet long 
and 194 feet wide. Its two chimneys 
will be of reinforced concrete, 300 feet 
high, with diameters of 21 feet inside 
at the top. 

The primary units of the lumber 
manufacturing plants will be two fir 
saw mills served by a 24-acre log pond, 
which is connected by a canal with a 
larger log pond of 126 acres. The 
latter pond is connected by a canal with 
an arm of the Columbia River, con- 
taining about 75 acres, which will be 
used also as a log pond. 

Other features of the operations will 
be a cedar and hemlock mill, sash and 
door factory and veneer plant. 

The lumber manufacturing plants 
will be electrically driven. Separate 
docks for vessels and freight cars will 
be built. Lumber and timbers cut for 
export will be stored apart from prod- 
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ucts designed for domestic markets. 
Hand labor and trucking will be prac- 
tically eliminated by the use of over- 
head cranes and monorail trolleys, 
which will handle the products in 
“packages.” 

Export and coastwise lumber and 
timber docks will accommodate eight 
large ocean-going vessels at a time. 

The double track main line railroad 
between Portland and Seattle passes 
Longview on the opposite or east bank 
of the Cowlitz River. This line is used 
jointly by the Union Pacific, Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern. The 
Longview, Portland & Northern Rail- 
way, a double track common carrier, 
is being built along the west bank of 
the Cowlitz and will connect with the 
trunk lines across the river over a 
bridge near the mouth of the Cowlitz. 
That will afford the new city direct ac- 
cess to the three transcontinental lines. 
In addition to being a common carrier, 
serving a prosperous agricultural. dis- 
trict with both freight and passenger 
accommodations, the Longview, Port- 
land & Northern will haul logs deliv- 
ered to it by the logging railroad on 
Long-Bell and other nearby logging 
operations. 

Longview has a frontage of seven 
and one-fourth miles on the Columbia 
River and five miles on the Cowlitz 
River. It is situated in the exceedingly 
fertile valley where those two rivers 
meet; the strategic point where the 
north and south trunk railways meet 
the great Columbia River at right 
angles, fifty miles from the ocean. 

The Columbia River, in volume of 
water and commercial importance, is 
the largest west of the Mississippi and 
at Longview has a width varying be- 
tween 3,300 feet and 6,000 feet. Its 
channel assures ocean commerce; and 
as ample turning and mooring facili- 
ties as many of the leading harbors of 
the world.. The Cowlitz River is nav- 
igable at Longview for lighter draft 
vessels. 

Longview has been called by visiting 
city planners “The city practical that 
vision built.” 





Longview’s First School—half of it will be ready for the fall term 
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Two Hundred and Fifty Five-room Homes for the Workmen 


In Longview, broad thoroughfares 
and boulevards, one hundred feet or 
more in width, are provided along all 
the principal natural lines of traffic. 
Some of these main streets radiate in 
various directions from the business 
center, yet they are so arranged in their 
relation to other streets that alternative 
routes are provided near the center, so 
that congestion of traffic is not forced 
to the center. The arrangement of 
those main thoroughfares tends to fix 
the permanent center and to avoid the 
shifting values so characteristic of our 
American cities. All the business 
streets are of ample width for present 
and future needs, and the blocks are 
quite short in the business area, giv- 
ing a high percentage of property in 


streets, while in the outer residential 
areas the blocks will be long. Thus the 
total area of streets in the townsite is 
distributed where it will be of the most 
value. In the hilly sections, the streets 
will be carefully adjusted to the topog- 
raphy of the land, thus preserving the 
unusually fine scenery and building 
sites of these areas. 

A six-acre park has been provided 
at the center of the radiating thorough- 
fares, which is the focal point of vistas 
from various directions. Around this 
park will be grouped the various public 
and municipal buildings of a monu- 
mental character. While this park is 
at the convergence of the radiating 
streets, it is not the center of traffic. 

A park area of one hundred acres 


The Community House and Recreation Center 


has been provided in the form of a 
crescent-shaped parkway, from 500 to 
800 feet wide and a mile and a half 
long, surrounding the inner city on the 
westerly and southwesterly sides. This 
park area is bordered by two boule- 
vards. There will be waterways 
through the park and ample areas of 
open lawn for recreation use. Other 
parkway treatments are being provid- 
ed. All the outstanding natural beau- 
ties of the site will be preserved in 
park land. Areas which might be- 
come a menace to the city in private 
ownership because of being unsuitable 
for building are protected, and ample 
facilities for outdoor recreation of all 
kinds are amply provided in the park 
svstem. 
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Sources Of Our immigration 


Detailed study of racial characteristics of the people who come 
to the United States, with an analysis of their assimilability 
and how they have performed in the various industrial fields 


Formerly Commissioner Plenipot 


MERICA—the richest and most 
progressive country in the 
world—is now confronted with 

one of its most serious problems. 
Industry, agriculture, transportation, 
finance, the home of every citizen, city, 
state and national administration, all 
are linked with the same difficult 
question. Only a small minority of 
inactive rich consumers, a few pro- 
fessional chauvins and some politi- 
cians do not see or do not care to see 
the vicious circle we are in. The 
American labor problem is becoming 
more and more acute. It is so inti- 
mately connected with and inseparable 
from the question of immigration that 
the leaders of American finance, trans- 
portation, business and industry call 
it: “Our Immigration Problem.” 

President Roosevelt said that, in his 
judgment, the most important prob- 
lem before the American people, next 
possibly to the question of conserva- 
tion, was that of immigration. The 
United States Immigration Commis- 
sion characterized that issue as one of 
vital interest to America. Yet, in 
spite of the fact that the immigration 
question has occupied the minds of 
Americans for a hundred years, only 
a few have ever attempted to go to 
the bottom of it, to determine scien- 
tifically the seat of the trouble and to 
find proper remedies. 

It is extremely difficult for a trained 
economic mind, acquainted with the 
process of evolution of American 
industries, to see how that magnificent 
American industrial edifice built upon 
the steel and coal of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana could have 
been accomplished without the labor 
of the millions of immigrants who 
came to America. 

And now there is a general and 
justified apprehension that that indus- 
trial edifice is being greatly impaired 
not because there is no demand for 
American products, nor for lack of 
capital, nor because America would 
like to lower its standard of living, 
nor because of the inertia of the lead- 
ers of our industrial life; but because 
of the labor or immigration problem, 
because of shortage of labor. 

American industry requires a con- 
stant influx of fresh blood, young and 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By ALEXANDER GRAU WANDMAYER 


entiary of the Ukranian Government with the International Commission for 


the Liquidation of Austria 


strong laborers not available in this 
country. Why, not admit that Anglo- 
Saxon Americans do not care to work 
in mines or to mend roads, to be pick- 
and-shovel men? Why not admit that 
even the second generation of immi- 
grants, those who cannot afford a 
college or university education, prefer 
a clerking job at twenty dollars a week 
to a six and seven dollars a day job 
in a factory. 


The American public received a 
taste of what may happen to this 
country last summer during and after 
the railroad strikes and during the 
last winter with its coal calamity. In 
various large cities schools had to 
close because teachers and pupils were 
down with influenza. Health officers 
had to invoke the laws of the states, 
overpower train crews and seize trains 
loaded with coal. There was a gen- 
eral outcry to place an embargo on all 
shipments of coal to Canada, and the 
neighboring Dominion had sent us 
warnings of retaliation. 


AMERICAN InpustRIES published a 
symposium, contributed to by our 
foremost leaders of business and in- 
dustry, in which they almost unani- 
mously expressed their opinion that 
the present Three Per Cent Immigra- 
tion Law should be amended. They 
suggested remedies, but all these sug- 
gestions might well be supplemented 
with a comprehensive study of condi- 
tions of labor in those countries from 
which desirable labor can effectively 
be drawn. Since the question of 
scientific selection of immigrants is 
also of great importance, it is neces- 
sary to examine and to determine in 
which of those countries with available 
labor, the best qualified for our indus- 
tries can be found and under what 
conditions immigration from those 
countries may be invited and facili- 
tated. 

The opinion of the average Ameri- 
can on immigration is: “If the 
country cannot dispense with immi- 
gration, let us draw from Northern 
and Western countries, whose civiliza- 
tion and standard of living is similar 
or nearer to our own.” There is a 
general conception. that immigrants 
should be drawn in the first place 


from so-called Nordic countries, to 
wit: England, France, Belgium and 
Scandinavia. But only those acquain- 
ted with immigration conditions know 
that, even if America were to pay a 
premium for each immigrant from 
those countries, only a very limited 
number could be secured. The British 
Dominions offer better opportunities 
for Englishmen than we do, while 
their qualifications and willingness to 
perform hard work is quite in line 
with the disqualifications for the pick- 
and-shovel job of the native Ameri- 
can. Revolutionized and devastated 
Ireland again needs its healthy laborer 
for the new Free State and can eventu- 
ally dispense with only a few thousand 
men seeking to fill here the ranks of 
street car and bus conductors. 

The idea of drawing immigration 
from France and Belgium must be 
dismissed, for the simple reason that 
these two countries are to such an 
extent industralized that they are not 
only often short of unskilled labor, 
but permanently in need of farm 
hands, who are continuously imported 
from Italy and Poland. 


As to the Scandinavian countries 
conditions appear to be different. 
Sweden for instance is to a certain 
degree a potential source of highly 
desirable immigration. Its Three-Per- 
Cent-Quota is not exhausted and 
owing ito an over-expansion of its 
industries, Sweden is now facing the 
serious problem of unemployment, 
which is expected to last during the 
next few years. Swedes are mostly 
mechanics and agriculturists. Accord- 
ing to official classification of immi- 
grants from Sweden ithey consist of 
20% farmers, 10% farm hands, 9% 
factory hands, 8% unskilled labor, 5% 
carpenters, 5% domestic servants, 
3.5% ship help, 4% miners, while the 
balance consists of merchants, tailors, 
barbers, masseurs, etc. Since Sweden 
has only six millions of population, 
it is quite evident that the number of 
immigrants to be expected from that 
country is not very large. Much less 
could be expected from Norway whose 
population is about two millions, while 
an equal number of Norwegians is 
already in this country. Norwegians 
are known as farmers and sailors, and 
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Why Risk the Confidence 


of a Customer for a 
Few Cents? 


The following letter, received recently from a resident of 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., calls attention to a subject which merits 


the careful consideration of automobile manufacturers: 


Three weeks ago I purchased a —______.. 
[ The car mentioned is one in the $1,500 class. ] 
It runs fine, has splendid body lines, and 
I am proud of it. 


Last night I got caught in a heavy rain. 
This morning when I went into the garage 
I was distressed to see the screws which 
fasten the snappy-looking trunk guards on 
the panel in the rear of the body literally 
oozing rust all over the back. The screws 
were nickel-plated, but instead of being 
Brass were steel. First time out ina 
rain and this is what happened. 


Not only that, but the rivets which 
fasten on the trunk locks, have also played 
me the same trick. The wire rim which 
holds the glass of the tail light has also 
shed its nickel coat and looks like the 
mischief. 


What I am worried about is what will 
happen when the damp, moist summer air in 
this neck-o'-the-woods gets in its fine 
work. 


This is only a little thing, to be sure; 
but it has lowered my estimate of the 
company considerably. 


The few cents difference in cost of a 
few Brass screws and a piece of wire is a 
paltry sum for which to trade the confi- 
dence of a customer—for.I contend that if 
the automobile industry is to continue to 
prosper in this country it is going to be 
on the basis of repeat orders by car users. 
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Perhaps YOUR production engineers have overlooked the 
practicability of using Brass for screws, bolts, nuts, washers 
and similar small assembly parts to cut manufacturing costs 
and improve the value of your product. 


We have assembled in a folder interesting data 
presenting the economy of Brass for screw machine 
work, which we will be glad to mail to you. Just 
drop usa postal card and it will come by return mail. 


COPPER t& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 
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accept factory work only when driven 
to it by dire necessity. 

The number of immigrants from 
Denmark is so negligible and their 
qualification for industrial purposes so 
unsatisfactory that by no means can 
they be of any consideration to our 
present need of labor. 

One of the potential sources of 
immigration to-day is Germany. Over 
sixty millions of population in misery 
and need ; people of energy and sincere 
desire to recuperate after the horrible 
mess caused by the late war: They 
are qualified for every kind of work, 
from fine mechanics down to mining, 
digging and shoveling; yet, the preju- 
dice against them in this country is 
still great. Moreover there is the 
question whether the present state of 
mind of the German laborer would 
qualify him for our industrial re- 
quirements. 

The same can be said of the citizens 
or subjects of present Austria, who 
also have a great desire to come to 
America, but who lack money to de- 
fray the necessary traveling expenses. 
There might be less antagonism and 
suspicion towards Austrians, but their 
stubborness and unwillingness and 
utter lack of enthusiasm to perform 
the hard back-breaking pick and 
shovel work, makes them a priori 
undesirable. 

In the centers of our basic indus- 
tries in all the coal mine, ore and steel 
districts the opinion of employers and 
labor men is unanimous that the Slav 
as pick-and-shovel man stands high in 
value. Some prefer Magyars, but 
from the present Hungary only a 
small number of immigrants can be 
expected. The three Slavonic coun- 
tries, however, which heretofore, 
have supplied America amply with 
labor must be considered as the great 
reservoirs from which our needed 
labor could be drawn. And’ these 
countries are: Czecho-Slovakia, Po- 
land and Jugo-Slavia. They are the 
ones who do the digging, shoveling, 
pushing and lifting; the grinding and 
hewing. 

The Slovak is the best known and 
most appreciated immigrant in the 
State of Pennsylvania. He belongs 
to the oldest Slavonic immigration in 
this country and is like his nearest 
neighbor — the Uhro-Rusin — almost 
exclusively represented in mining. 
These two related Slavonic groups, 
were, previous to the peace treaty of 
St. Germain, Hungarian subjects, but 
from now on together with the 
Czechs, Moravians, Silesians and Ger- 
man-Bohemians, compose the new 
Republic known as Czecho-Slovakia. 
That new Slavonic Republic covers 
an area of over 87,000 square miles 
and has a population of approximately 
18,000,000. There are also many hun- 


dred thousands of Czechs or Bohem- 
ians in this country and, although 
nearly related as racial groups to the 
Slovaks whose language is the same as 
the Czech, they are principally em- 
ployed in factories and slaughter 
houses in Chicago and other large 
cities. 

For a long time Czecho-Slovakia 
ought to be considered as one of the 
great reservoirs of labor possessing 
the very qualifications required of the 
immigrant of the most desirable type 


'—intelligent and diligent people work- 


ing in basic industries and developing 
natural resources. A great number 
of Czechs are skilled workers em- 
ployed in the shoe industry and in 
textiles, but the most efficient and 
enthusiastic pick-and-shovel men, the 
miners and steel workers, the blasters 
and diggers, are Slovaks and their 
brothers, the Uhro-Rusins or Ruthen- 
tans. Another sympathetic feature of 
this group of immigration is that they 
are qualified for naturalization be- 
cause they have an understanding of 
American institutions and a desire to 
become good citizens. While the 
Czecho-Slovak Government endeav- 
ors to grant to the Slovaks and Mag- 
yars certain local automony in ques- 
tions of cultural and economic matters, 
there exists among the Slovaks and 
Magyars a decided opposition against 
the general politics of the new state, 


and that opposition is so strong and - 


embittered, their unwillingness to 
adjust themselves to conditions of the 
new Republic is so decided that, in 
the event of relaxaton of our immi- 
gration laws, an exodus of those 
dissatisfied elements must be expected. 
It must be borne in mind that Czecho- 
Slovakia with its 18,000,000 popula- 
tion has 2,000,000 Slovaks, 4,000,000 


Germans, 500,000 Ruthenians and 
500,000 Magyars. 
The inhabitants of the Balkans 


represent the most remarkable racial 
blending. They consist of Serbes, 
Croatians, Slovenes, Bosniakns, Bul- 
gars, Herzegovinians, Montenegrins, 
Roumanians and Dalmatians, although 
these races and nations are not the 
only inhabitants of that Eastern por- 
tion of Europe known as the Balkan 
Peninsula. Apart from the nations 
above mentioned, there are also Turks, 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Albanians, 
Gypsies, and other tribes in the Bal- 
kans, though—with the expection of 
the great percentage of Turks—their 
number is negligible. 

The country known to-day as Yugo- 
Slavia, or the Kingdom of Serbes, 
Croats, and Slovenes, has a popula- 
tion of about 14,000,000 and is com- 
posed of Serbia, Croatia, Slavonia, 
Delmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Istria, 
Montenegro and a large part of 
former Hungary. 


We see, therefore, that the country 
embodies a mixture of races and 
nationalities, united by one common 
language (although the Slovenian 
idiom differs slightly from the Serb- 
ian or Croatian). There is, however, 
a prominent cultural distinction be- 
tween Serbs and Croats, Delmatians 
and Slovenes. 

All the races of the Balkans have in 
common: admirably developed mus- 
cles, fit for the hardest work; self- 
sufficiency and obstinacy. Serbians, 
Croatians and Dalmatians or Monte- 
negrins are quick tempered and 
passionate; Roumanians and the Bul- 
gar, again slow, phlegmatic and obdu- 
rate. The Roumanian is fond of good 
living; the Bulgarian, on the other 
hand is penurious. Their intelligence 
and natural gift for foreign language 
is comparable only with the similar 
aptitude of educated Poles and Rus- 
sians. 

The natural resources of the Bal- 
kans are very rich. There are ore 
deposits, extensive forests, fertile soil. 
Yet, numerous districts of the Balkan 
are extremely poor, owing to their 
mountainous character, viz. Herze- 
govina, Montenegro and Dalmatia; 
and the poor population of these 
regions generally emigrate. 

The Dalmatians belong to the oldest 
Slavonic immigrants in this country. 
They are great sailors and they have 
settled here largely in the so-called 
maritime states. Dalmatia, as has 
been said, is a poor country, one of 
Nature’s step-children, and has been 
systematically inpoverished by Austria 
for more than a century. 

The great majority of the Balkan 
Slavs consist of peasants, and all are 
very democratic. All are diligent and 
religious; they have much respect for 
authority and love family life. There 
are more than one million Balkan 
Slavs in the United States. They are 
mostly represented in the basic indus- 
tries. Serbians, Croatians, Dalma- 
tians and Montenegrins, are to be 
found in larger groups in Montana, 
California, Washington, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Oregon, Iowa, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Ohio and even 


‘in Kentucky; while Bulgarians in 


larger numbers have permanently or 
temporarily settled in the States of 
Washington, California,Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Nevada, Montana, 
Oregon, Wyoming, Wisconsin, 
Arkansas and Indiana. Their princi- 
pal occupations in this country are: 
mining (coal, ore and minerals), 
manufacturing steel and iron; ranch- 
ing; farming; gardening; shipping; 
repairing of roads, railroad and canal 
construction; and other work most 
essential to our well-being. 

Poland was and will remain for a 





ANNOUNCEMENT 








The Great Northern Steamship Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Announces that Arrangements Are Now Being Made for Monthly 


$110 Round Trips to Europe 


BOSTON—SOUTHAMPTON 
$110 
One Way $65 


Connecting for 


London, Liverpool, LeHavre 


BOSTON—GOTHENBURG 
$138 
One Way $75 


Connecting for 


Christiania, Stockholm, Helsingfors, 
Danzig, Riga, Copenhagen 


The Above Prices Include Railroad Fares to Points as Far North as Stockholm 


The Company plans to carry approximately t wo thousand passengers monthly. 
plans now for a trip during the coming season. 


Make your 


Lives of passengers will be protected by EVER-WARM SAFETY-SUITS 
which prevent drowning and protect from exposure 


A round trip, with all expenses on shipboard in- 
cluded, at no more expense than a vacation right 
here at home! To meet the ever-increasing demand 
in this country for an inexpensive and at the same 
time thoroughly comfortable and enjoyable trans- 
Atlantic voyage, is the prime object of the Great 
Northern Steamship Company. Organized by 
progressive business men who realize the excep- 
tional opportunity offered now for inexpensive 
travel in Europe, the Company will cater to the 


thousands of intelligent persons who wish to visit 
the battlefields of France, the Shakespeare country, 
Scandinavia, the Land of the Midnight Sun, etc. A 
chance of a life-time! So it would seem; but it is 
more than that. The company is building for a 
permanent business, setting a new standard of high- 
class ocean travel on a one-class basis. That this 
can be done at a fair margin of profit has already 
been proved and is further outlined in our pros- 
pectus. You'll find it extremely interesting. 


WE WILL ALSO SHOW YOU HOW YOU MAY BECOME A PART-OWNER IN THE 
MOST TALKED OF ENTERPRISE IN YEARS 


Cut out and mail us with your name and address. 


A. Wikstrom 
Information Dept. 
Edmunds Bldg., Suite 54 


Boston, Mass. 


I am interested in securing full information re- 
garding a trip to: 
(Mark with a cross) 
England 
France’ 

Germany 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 

Baltic Provinces 
Finland 


Russia 


One way Round trip 
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A. Wikstrom 
Information Dept. 
Edmunds Bldg., Suite 54 
Boston, Mass. 
I am interested in becoming part-owner in 
the Great Northern Steamship Company. 


Please send me prospectus and full particu- 
lars. 
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long time a considerable source of 
available manpower. While the exo- 
dus of Poles from the former Prussian 
Province of Poland began in the eight- 
ies the extensive emigration of Poles 
from Galicia and Russian Poland 
started at the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and reached great propor- 
tions a few years previous to the 
world war. Polish politicians and 
writers used to complain that about 
4,000,000 of their nationals who were 
said to have emigrated to this coun- 
try were lost to the Polish nation, 
but that was an exaggeration. Includ- 
ing Galician Ruthenians and White 
Russians from Poland’s border lands, 
possibly 3,000,000 have emigrated to 
this country during the last thirty 
years, but about 2,000,000 of them 
either have returned to their native 
lands or died out since. It is gener- 
ally estimated that something more 
than a million Poles have definitely 
settled down in the United States. 
Poles and Galician Ruthenians have 
located mainly in the Middle West and 
are strongly represented in the East 
and the New England States. While 
the great bulk of these people are 
farmers (in Poland 65% of the popu- 
lation are engaged in agriculture), 
Polish immigrants are constantly on 
the look-out for industrial jobs which 
they find remunerative beyond expec- 
tation. Hence an eternal inclination 
to migrate and to wander from one 
industrial center to the other. There 
are a few hundred thousand Poles in 
Chicago and vicinity, nearly a hun- 
dred thousand of them in Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Rochester, Syracuse 
and surrounding towns; about a hun- 
dred thousand in Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland and about two 
hundred thousand in New York and 
nearby cities on both sides of the 
Hudson. Since only a small number 
of Poles possess any skill as mechan- 
ics and as comparatively few are en- 
gaged in trade and commerce, they 
naturally represent the very type of 

It is the paramount duty of every 
patriotic American to take an interest 
in the immigrant, to try to contribute 


to his protection, education and 
Americanization—protection against 
exploitation practiced by various 


domestic and foreign individuals, who 
see in the immigrant an easy prey. 
The educational, program prepared 
for them I should condense to a few 
words: Teach the immigrant English, 
and when he is able to follow you, 
instruct him in civic matters; remind 
him of his privileges as well as of 
his duties towards this country. In 
this manner you will Americanize him. 
By learning English, he will emanci- 
pate himself from the pernicious 
influence of foreign agencies and 


other factors hindering his adjust- 
ment to American life. 

Here is a wide field for patriotic 
work, for teachers and educators, for 
fraternity organizations and _ other 
patriotic societies; for all with good 
will toward this country. Immigrant 
Aid Societies should be controlled 
only by Americans. Personally, I 
have no confidence in aid societies 
controlled and managed by foreigners 
or Americans of foreign birth, as too 
much foreign politics enters into such 
organizations. American citizens of 
foreign extraction should be consulted 
and trusted only after proof of their 


not being affiliated with foreign gov- 
ernments; of having no ambition to 
receive decorations from foreign 
potentates; and of their work not 
being subsidized by foreign govern- 
ments. Mingle with the foreigner, 
take an interest in him and his family, 
and you will see that he will soon trust 
you more than his own countrymen. 
If he still deals with the banker, 
notary public, steamship agent and 
others of his own nationality, it is 
because he is compelled to do so, his 
ignorance of English preventing him 
from applying to real American insti- 
tutions. 


Big Reclamation Projects 


Secretary of the Interior Work is 
planning to spend an additional $225,- 
000 to investigate possible reclamation 
projects in Western States. When the 
new Congress meets he is going to ask 
for this sum for the fiscal year of 1925, 
he has announced. 

The money will be used to examine 
into reclamation areas in eleven West- 
ern states and cover around eighteen 
proposed projects. A description of 
them by the Department of the Inter- 
ior follows: 

ARIZONA—There are possibili- 
ties of development in Arizona on the 
Little Colorado and Williams Rivers 
and other tributaries of the Colorado 
below Lees’ Ferry, upon which the 
information is meager and on which 
further investigation seems advisable. 
CALIFORNIA—In the Sacramento 
Valley the Reclamation Service has 
already surveyed, in cooperation with 
the Sacramento Valley Development 
Association, a storage reservoir in 
Iron Canyon and a high line canal 
leading from this reservoir to utilize its 
waters. This project proved so expen- 
sive that the association now requests 
the survey of a lower line which will 
be much cheaper than the high line 
surveyed, and it is expected that the 
state or other local interests will share 
in the expense necessary for further 
investigations. Request has _ also 
been made for the examination of a 
project for a movable dam on the 
lower Sacramento to prevent the salt 
water from San Francisco Bay flow- 
ing into the Sacramento River, which 
has caused great damage to the inter- 
ests in the lower Sacramento Valley 
by rendering much of the water unfit 
for irrigation and domestic use. Re- 
quests have also been made for the 
examination of irrigation possibilities 
in the Hay Fork River Valley. 

COLORADO—The White and 
Yampa Rivers flow from Colorado 
into Utah and may be used in both 
states. The locality and extent of 


possible uses are important facts to 
be investigated. These involve mainly 
public lands. 

The San Juan Basin, lying partly 
in Colorado and partly in New Mex- 
ico, should also be further investi- 
gated This refers mainly to public 
and Indian lands. 

IDAHO—The Dubois project has 
already been partially investigated and 
involves a large area of very fine land. 
It is proposed to complete this investi- 
gation with the contemplated allot- 
ment. Along Snake River are numer- 
ous rapids which could be developed 
for power to pump upon lands in 
their vicinity. The Reclamation Serv- 
ice has been petitioned to investigate 
these possibilities. The Black Canyon 
Irrigation District was formerly a 
portion of the Payette-Boise project, 
and recent developments indicate that 
it may be more favorably regarded 
now than formerly by reason of co- 
operation in the construction of a high 
dam in Black Canyon, which is now 
being built for the Emmet Irrigation 
District. Further investigations are 
necessary to work out this project. 

NEBRASKA—Along the Platte 
River in Nebraska are several pro- 
jects involving storage and diversion 
of the flood and seepage waters, and 
also in some cases drainage works. 


NEVADA—tThe use of the waters 


‘of the Virgin and its tributary, the 


Muddy River, should be investigated 
to. learn the extent of this use and 
where the waters can be best applied. 
OREGON—Requests have been 
made for further examination of the 
Warm Springs and other projects in 
Oregon, and it seems desirable to meet 
these so far as possible. © 
TEXAS—A reservoir in the Pecos 
Valley, near the northern line of 
Texas, is proposed for the storage ot 
the waters of the Pecos for use in 
Texas under canals already built, for 
which the water supply is inadequate. 
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Uncle Sam’s Balance Sheet 


Giving an idea of the process through which claims against the 
government must go and why some perfectly good accounts must 
take a circuitous route before they receive final adjustment 


Written especially for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


By OLLIE ROSCOE McGUIRE 


General Accounting Office, Law Division, Treasury Department 


HE average business man thinks 

that when Congress has appro- 

priated funds for the varied ac- 
tivities of the Government of the Unit- 
ed States and the officers of the several 
departments have disbursed those 
funds, there is an end of the matter, 
but the particular business man who 
has had business dealings with the 
United States and has been called upon 
two or three years later to refund a 
portion, or all, of the payment is better 
informed ; he has experienced the reali- 
zation that the legality of a payment 
may be called in question a year or 
two after it was made and that he may 
be called upon to refund the money, 
or stand suit for its recovery. Sucha 
realization is unpleasant to the particu- 
lar business man, but how about it to 
the other business men of the country 










.ing the purse strings. 





and what was the momentum behind 
the demand. 

The Federal Government is one of 
checks and balance with Congress hold- 
When it has 
made an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the Tombigbee River, for in- 
stance, it does not intend that the 
money shall be used for the irrigation 
of Death Valley nor for hunting grass 
seeds along the Niger River. It would 
be extremely bad business for Congress 
to tax the people of the United States 
to establish and maintain an expensive 
printing establishment for the sole pur- 
pose of doing the printing required by 
the various departments and then to 
permit those departments to patronize 
private printers. If the United States 


is in the market for lumber, for in- 
stance, every business man in the Unit- 
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ed States who deals in lumber is en- 
titled to demand that supplies be pur- 
the Government. He cannot hope to 
do so unless the United States adver- 
tises that it is in need of lumber and 
the contracts therefor are let to the 
lowest responsible bidder. Even the 
business man who does not desire to 
do business with his government is en- 
titled to demand that supplies be pur- 
chased at the lowest price obtainable 
in order that his taxes may not exceed 
the sum necessary for the economical 
and efficient administration of public 
affairs. There are a mass of statutes 
regulating the letting of contracts, dis- 
bursement of public funds, etc., and the 
agents of the Government must con- 
duct their operations in conformity 
with these statutes. 

Detailed laws as to how supplies may 
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be obtained and as to the manner in 
which the various departments shall 
expend the money appropriated for 
their support are not sufficient in them- 
selves. To insure compliance with 
their terms, Congress has established 
the General Accounting Office whose 
function it is to apply the acid test to 
every fiscal transaction, saving certain 
diplomatic ones, of the various depart- 
ments and establishments of the gov- 
ernment. “The eyes of Congress” is 
the term applied to this office. Its per- 
sonnel consists of a comptroller general, 
and an assistant comptroller general 
appointed for terms of fifteen years 
each and a trained force of attorneys, 
law clerks and clerks appointed on the 
basis of merit and subject to the Civil 
Service laws. How does it function? 


The total amounts of money appro- 
priated for each activity of the several 
departments and establishments of the 
government are entered on the ledgers 
of the Treasury Department and are 
from time to time transferred on requi- 
sitions from the heads of departments, 
or their specifically authorized repre- 
sentatives, approved by the General 
Accounting Office and the accountable 
warrants countersigned by the comp- 
troller general, to personal ledgers in 
the General Accounting Office to the 
credit of the disbursing clerks and offi- 
cers of the departments. No depart- 
ment is allowed any portion of the 
funds appropriated for any other de- 
partment unless in payment for serv- 
ices rendered or supplies furnished and 
when the total amounts appropriated 
for any department have been so trans- 
ferred, no requisitions are honored nor 
accountable warrants countersigned un- 
til Congress has seen fit to provide ad- 
ditional funds. 


After credit has been given a dis- 
bursing officer on the books of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and funds have 
been placed to his credit with the 
Treasurer of the United States the dis- 
bursing officer is ready to pay bills in- 
curred by his department. These bills 
are for almost everything from a paper 
of pins to a battleship or from a tempo- 
rary barracks building on some remote 
military reservation to a palatial public 
building in a great city. If Congress 
has specified that there be no temporary 
buildings erected on military reserva- 
tions or that no public buildings be 
erected without a specific law therefor, 
a business man who erects such a build- 
ing is not entitled to payment. All re- 
strictions are not contained in current 
appropriations measures but many of 
them run back almost to the founda- 
tion of the government. The unthink- 
ing business man is likely to become 
impatient with the very thought of such 
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restrictions and term them “red tape.” 

Necessarily he is speaking from his 
own experience and his error arises 
through his comparison of government 
business methods with his business 
methods. He forgets that the business 
of all the people is greater than the 
business of any single individual or 
firm and leaves entirely out of consid- 
eration the personal equation. The de- 
sire for success, the desire for profits, 
and the sense of individual responsi- 
bility make for. short-cuts in private 
business while competition and the 
bankruptcy courts reduce extravagance 
to a minimum. Not so with the gov- 
ernment. There is and can be no sense 
of individual responsibility for the rea- 
son that there is little continuity of 
office among the more important offi- 
cials, and the spending of the money 
of other people often bring on habits 


of extravagance. Hence the necessity © 


for minute restrictions on the use of 
public funds and the establishment of 
machinery to see that the restrictions 
are followed to the letter. 


Disbursing officers, with few excep-. 


tions, are required to be bonded and 
the enforcement of the statutory re- 
strictions is effected in the audit of their 
disbursements. © They are required to 
present, at specified intervals, to the 
General Accounting Office their state- 
ments of account. The disbursing offi- 
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cer debits himself with the funds on 
hand at the beginning of the accounting 
period and with the amount of funds 
received since that time. He credits 
himself with all disbursements made 
during the accounting period and at- 
taches to his statement of account the 
vouchers and papers which he relies 
upon to prove that the disbursements 
were properly made. Upon receipt of 
the account, the General Accounting 
Office applies the acid test to the dis- 
bursements to determine whether they 
were made from funds authorized for 
the particular procurement, whether in 
accordance with the regulations of his 
department, and in accordance with the 
contract or agreement for the procure- 
ment. ; 

Credit is given for all disbursements 
standing the acid test and denied for 
all that cannot stand it. As the per- 
sonnel of the General Accounting Of- 
fice is limited, the audit of the account 
may not be made until some time after 
it was rendered but when made the 
disbursing officer is furnished with a 
statement of differences showing the 
payments for which credit is denied 
and the reasons therefor. He stands 
charged on the books of the General 
Accounting Office with the difference 
between his receipts and the approved 
payments and is responsible therefor 
even though the payment, with certain 
exceptions, may have been made under 
the personal direction of the head of 
the department. When confronted 
with the disallowed credits, the disburs- 
ing officer makes demand on the payee 
for a refund of the payment, or por- 
tion thereof, disallowed and it is here 
that our business man begins to learn 
that because a disbursing officer sent 
him a check in payment of his claim the 
claim is not closed. The United States 
Revised Statutes, as amended, provide 
that all accounts in which the United 
States may be interested either as a 
debtor or creditor shall be settled and 
adjusted in the General Accounting 
Office; the matter is not finally settled 
until after the account of, the disburs- 
ing officer has been audited and credit 
for the payment allowed. The conclu- 
sions reached by the General Account- 
ing Office are final and conclusive on 
the heads of all executive departments 
which means that there is no appeal 
save to the courts or to Congress and 
the disbursing officer must either col- 
lect the erroneous payment or his 
bondsmen are required to make it good. 
In the latter event, the surety is sub- 
rogated to the rights of the United 
States and will look to both the dis- 
bursing officer and the payee for pay- 
ment. 

Such possibilities make the more ex- 
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perienced disbursing officers very care- 
ful and they attempt to send all de- 
mands presented to them for payment 
about which there is any doubt to the 
General Accounting Office for direct 
settlement as a claim. All collections 
on behalf of the Government, save in 
the case of taxes and duties, are super- 
vised by the General Accounting Office 
and where a debtor or surety refuses, 
upon demand, to make payment, this 
office initiates legal proceedings to en- 
force payment. 

Not only does the General Account- 
ing Office keep a record of all appro- 
priations for and disbursements of the 
executive departments, settle the claims 
for and against them, audit the ac- 
counts of their disbursing officers, but 
it prescribes the forms, systems and 
eC cba am heed eect 
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procedure for their administrative ac- 
counting and investigates and makes 
recommendations to Congress as to 
their application of public funds. Last, 
but not least, Congress has a standing 
direction to the General Accounting 
Office to report to it every contract or 
transaction made by any of the depart- 
ments in violation of law and it is au- 
thorized to make recommendations to 
Congress of measures designed to rem- 
edy defects in the laws coming under 
its observation. 

In a word, the General Accounting 
Office bears somewhat the same rela- 
tion to the people of the United States 
as an auditor does to his corporation 
with the exception that the decision of 
the General Accounting Office is deci- 
sive in the matter so far as the execu- 
tive officers of the Government are 
concerned. 





PUBLIC UTILITY WINS MEDAL 
(Continued from page 26.) 
panel appears the name of the com- 

pany receiving the award. 
The award of the medal was accom- 
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panied by the presentation of a check 
for $1,000 to be applied to the em- 
ployes’ benefit fund of the California 
company, under the terms of the 
Foundation. The Foundation was es- 
tablished by the board of directors of 
the General Electric Company in De- 
cember, 1922. It constitutes a tribute 
to Charles A. Coffin, who retired that 
spring after forty years of association 
with the electrical industry, this period 
including the founding by him of the 
General Electric Company, of which he 
was the leader for thirty years. The 
Foundation comprises a fund of $400,- 
000 the income from which, amounting 
to approximately $20,000 per year, is 
to be devoted to rewarding outstanding 
service in the electrical field. 
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Certificates Of Origin For Italy 


N order that American exporters 

or Italian consignees may secure 

customs tariff privileges granted 
by Italy for certain classes of Ameri- 
can goods under the Commercial 
Treaty with the United States and 
under the “most favored nation” 
clause, a certificate of origin is neces- 
sary. Details in connection with this 
certificate are described as follows by 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce in 
New York in a communication to the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers: 

“The manufacturer, or actual ex- 
porter, must draw up and sign a 
sworn declaration, attested to by a 
notary public, that the goods are the 
product of the United States, giving 
a description of the merchandise ex- 
ported, number and quality of pack- 
ages, marks and numbers, weight or 
measure, name of steamers, and ex- 
pected sailing date, port of loading 


and destination, name of shipper here 
and name and address of consignee in 
Italy. All these details must exactly 
tally with those contained in the 
steamer’s bill of lading. The party 
making the declaration shall state 
whether he is manufacturer or ex- 
porter and if his name is different 
from that of the shipper as appears 
on the bill of lading, then the declara- 
tion must contain a statement to the 
effect that such shipper is the author- 
ized shipping representative of the 
said manufacturer or exporter. 

“If the manufacturer or exporter 
is a corporation, the declaration must 
be signed by one of its officers; if a 
partnership, by one of the partners. 
No other signature will be considered 
valid. 

“The declaration must then be filed 
with the Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York (99 Hudson 
street) together with a signed (not 


negotiable) copy of the bill of lading 
on which the merchandise is shipped 
and on which the Chamber will make 
the proper certification as to the origin 
of the goods. This copy of the bill 
of lading so certified will then be re- 
turned to the shipper and serve as 
certificate of origin. 

“Printed forms of declaration may 
also be. obtained at the Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce.” 

It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the certificate of origin is 
obligatory only when the merchandise 
shipped from the United States is of 
the class which enjoys customs tariff 
privileges. For this reason American 
exporters should always, when execut- 
ing orders for Italy, consult the 
Italian-American Treaty or refer the 
matter to the consignee, as otherwise 
the certificate of origin, being unneces- 
sary, would simply increase the 
amount of expenses. 


Argentine Business And The Tariff 


ee OR the last two months there 

have been very heavy importa- 

tions of American-made mer- 
chandise into this country due to the 
agitation of the tariff, there being 
under discussion now in the House of 
Congress a new Tariff Bill to replace 
the one at present in vogue,” writes 
an Argentine correspondent of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. “If no definite action is taken by 
Congress and the Minister of Finance 
insists that the country requires money 
to carry on the government’s business 
and pay the coming interest on its 
debts, Congress may pass an Emer- 


gency Tariff Bill over night. 

“Tt is this agitation and belief that 
has caused the great increase in buy- 
ing and especially the Custom House 
receipts, which up to date are twenty 
million dollars (Argentine currency) 
more than they were at this time last 
year. We have fewer failures com- 
paratively with the months of lost 
year and every indication to-day is that 
things should be better and more 


prosperous during the months to 
come. 

“Wie have recently had several 
delegations of visitors from _ the 


United States, one from the Pacific 


Machinery Markets 


An excellent report on machinery 
markets in Asia has just been issued 
by the Department of Commerce. It 
was written by W. H. Rastall, now 
chief of the Industrial Machinery 
Division, who has had wide experi- 
ence in the regions involved. 

The report shows clearly that start- 
ling changes have taken place in this 
trade. During the last four years 
these markets have absorbed some 
$242,000,000 worth of American in- 
dustrial machinery, which is more than 
would have been absorbed in five 


decades at the 1915 rate. In the con- 
fusion of other great events, especially 
in Europe, the significance of this ap- 
pears to be unnoticed, but it is really 
of great import. The potentialities of 
such a volume of machinery in the 
hands of the millions of Asia are tre- 
mendous, 

Mr. Rastall finds that Asia, from 
Yokohama to Bombay, is ready to be 
industrialized; that American engi- 
neering and machinery are appreci- 
ated, and that the sales problem is 
much simpler than before the war. 


Coast representing the Chambers of 
Commerce of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Portland. They came 
on the initial trip of the Pacific East 
Coast Line boat called the President 
Hayes. Since the first visit of the 
Hayes we have now here the President 
Harrison which is sailing to-morrow 
with a full cargo of exports from the 
Argentine and a complete passenger 
list. Indications are that this line in 
course of time will be a commercial 
link for bringing together the inter- 
change of commerce between the 
United States 
especially on the Pacific Coast.” 


In Asia 


He is of the opinion that we can export 
there about $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
worth of machinery per year, and for- 
eign sales managers should develop 
their organizations to correspond. 

Altogether this report covers 332 
pages of carefully prepared material, 
showing in detail the volume and im- 
portance of the trade, the methods to 
be employed in promoting machinery 
sales there, and giving valuable infor- 
mation and advice on packing, adver- 
tising, and the types of machinery that 
have been found suitable. 


and the Argentine, 
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British Cotton In Australia 


The British Cotton Growing Asso- 
ciation report 1922 shows a surplus of 
£33,008 after depreciation and taxes, 
which increased income over expendi- 
tures to £59,522 for the year. 

The number of bales marketed by 
the association in 1922 constituted a 
record, being 67,386. The value of 
the cotton, £1,628,778, was higher than 
in any previous year except 1920 when 
it was £1,699,144. In that year 23,513 
bales were marketed, but exceptional 
prices were ruling. 


Notwithstanding that production of 
cotton in new fields within the em- 
pire shows a falling off, tke report 
states that the prospects for the future 
are distinctly promising. The set- 
back, it is said, was caused by climatic 
and economic conditions which occa- 
sionally arise. Certainty is expressed 
that within the next few years large 
quantities of cotton will be produced 
within the empire. 

Those areas which, at the present 
time, give the greatest promise are the 
Sudan, Northern Nigeria and Ugan- 
da. The acreage planted in Uganda 
for the 1922-23 season was estimated 
at 340,000, a considerable increase 
over any previous year. 


Great efforts, the report says, are 
being made to establish cotton-grow- 
ing in Australia. The Commonwealth 
Government has guaranteed Queens- 
land growers 514d per pound for seed 
cotton delivered at the nearest place 
of shipment for one year from Au- 
gust 1. The New South Wales Gov- 
ernment is offering growers a three- 
year guarantee for seed cotton deliv- 
ered at the ginneries, 54%4d per pound 
for the first year, 434d for the second 
and 4d for the third year. 





NEW RAILROADS FOR AFRICA 


Three new railroads are planned 
for construction within the next five 
or six years to connect the Belgian 
Congo, Rhodesia and Central South 
Africa, according to a report made by 
Consul Pisar to the Department of 
Commerce. 


The proposed railways include the 
connection of the Katanga and Kasai 
districts of the Belgian Congo, with 
the mouth of the Congo River, the 
completion of the Benguella Railway 
and the construction of a new line be- 
tween Walvis Bay and Mafeking. 





SPAIN 


General importer and man- 
ufacturers’ representative wants 
to hear from Manufacturers 
(not jobbers) of greases, lubri- 
cants and oils; paints and var- 
nishes; hard rubber goods such 
as combs, etc.; cutlery includ- 
ing safety razors; hardware; 
tools, mechanical and carpen- 
ters’; office appliances; electri- 
cal supplies; motors and dyna- 
mos; rubber goods; farm imple- 
ments; lightweight motorcycles; 
kitchen ware, aluminum, porce- 
lain, granite and enamel; hos- 
iery; washable ribbons. 


This importer pays cash for 
salable goods. Offers need not 
come from others than Manu- 
facturers who are enough inter- 
ested in the above market and 
in position to adjust prices so 
as to meet European quotations. 


Address to D. B. L., c/o Ameri- 


can Industries. 
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ILLINOIS_— 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Conducted by AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, 50 Church Street, New York City 


Pictures available in various parts of the United States from July to December, inclusive— 
may be had free of charge by communicating with the Manufacturers’ Association noted below in 


your district. 
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King Cotton 


BOSTON CIRCUIT (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island) 
Distributed by the Associated Industries af Massachusetts 
Orra L. Stone, General Manager, 1034 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. 
AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
Electricity Workman's Man He Might 
Have Been 


at Work Lesson League Baseball 


Making American 


DECEMBER 
An American 


in the Making 





ICY: 
The Crime of 


Carelessness 


JULY 
Metals and 


Minerals 


JULY 
Man He Might 


Have Been 


JULY 


Workman's 
Lesson 


JULY 
An American 
in the Making 


JULY 
The Menace 


JULY 
The Crime of 


Carelessness 


JULY 


Making American 
League Baseball 





PHILADELPHIA CIRCUIT (Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware) 
Distributed by the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
W. W. Finn, Secretary, 2001 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
Electricity Workman's 


at Work Lesson 
INDIANAPOLIS CIRCUIT (Indiana) 


Distributed by the Indiana Manufacturers’ Association 
. M. Smith, Secretary 1053 Lemcke Annex Se Indianeyees Ind. 


NOVEMBER 
Man He Might 


Have Been 


AUGUST 
King Cotton 





AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
The Crime of King Cotton Electricity Workman's 
Carelessness at Work Lesson 


DETROIT CIRCUIT (Michigan, Wisconsin) 


Distributed by the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association 
J. L. Lovett, General Mapaesr, 1303 Real Estate Exchange Building, Detroit, Mich, 
CTOBER 





AUGUST SEP rEMBER NOVEMBER 
Metals and The Crime of King Cotton Electricity 
Minerals Carelessness at Work 

CHICAGO CIRCUIT (illinois, Minnesota, Iowa) 
Distributed by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
John M. Glenn, Secretary, 76 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

AUGUST SEPTEMBER R NOVEMBER 
Man He Might Metals and The Crime of King Cotton 
Have Been Minerals Carelessness 





Distributed by the Nebraska Manufacturers’ Association 
O. H. Zumwinkle, Commissioner, 212 North Eleventh Street, Lincoln, ase 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER OVEMBER 
Workman’s Man He Might Metals and The Nevins of 
Lesson Have Been Minerals Carelessness 

SEATTLE CIRCUIT (Washington, Montana, Idaho, Oregon) 
Distributed by the Federated Industries of Washington 
John H. McIntosh, Manager, American Bank Building, Seattle, Wash. 

AUGUST SEPTEMBER NOVEMBER 
An American Workman's Man He Might Metals and 
in the Making Lesson Have Been Minerals 





SAN FRANCISCO CIRCUIT (California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona) 


Distributed by the California Manufacturers’ Association 
Fred Boegle, Jr., Secretary, First National a Building, Oakland, Cal. 
TOBER 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER NOVEMBER 
The Menace An American Workman’ s Man He Might 
1 EPIP in the Making Lesson Have Been 





ST. LOUIS CIRCUIT (Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas) 


Distributed by the Associated Industries of Missouri 
Elmer Donnell, General Manager, 1306 Boatman’s Bank Building, St. ere Mo. 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
The Crime of The Menace An American Workman's 
Carelessness in the Making Lesson 





JULY 
Man He Might 


Have Been 





LOUISVILLE CIRCUIT (Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama) 


Distributed by the Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association 
C. C. Ousley, Secretary, 76 Kenyon poate. Suave, Ky. 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER NOVEMBER 
Making American The Crime of The Menace n American 
League Baseball Carelessness in the Making 








RICHMOND CIRCUIT (Virginia, W. Virginia, No. rclina, So. Carolina, Georgia, Florida) 


Distributed by the Manufacturers’ Association of Virginia 
Frank G. Louthan, Secretary, 712 American National Bank Building, Richmond, Va. 


DECEMBER 


Making American 
League Baseball 


DECEMBER 
Man He Might 


Have Been 


DECEMBER 
Workman's 
Lesson 


DECEMBER 
Electricity 
at Work 


LINCOLN, NEB. CIRCUIT (Nebraska, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico) 


DECEMBER 
King Cotton 


DECEMBER 
The Crime of 


Carelessness 


DECEMBER 
Metals and 


Minerals 


DECEMBER 
Man He Might 


"Have Been 


DECEMBER 
orkman’s 
Lesson 


DECEMBER 
n American 


in the Making 








OLY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
Workman's Man He Might Making American The Crime of The Menace 
Lesson Have Been League Baseball Carelessness 

NEW YORK CIRCUIT (New York, New Jersey, Connecticut) 
Distributed by American Industries, 50 Church Street, New York City. 

JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
Making of Making of Making of Making American Making of 
a Watch a Watch a Watch League Baseball a Watch 
Workman's Workman’s Workman’s Making of Workman's 
Lesson Lesson Lesson a Watch Lesson 
The Crime of The Crime of The Crime of Workman’s The Crime of 
Carelessness Carelessness Carelessness Lesson Carelessness 


Man He Might 


Have Been 


The Crime of 
Carelessness 
Man He Might 


Have Been 


Man He Might 


Have Been 


Man He Might 


Have Been 


Man He Might 


Have Been 


DECEMBER 
The Menace 
Making of 
a Watch 
Workman's 
Lesson 
The Crime of 
Carelessness 
Man He Might 


Have Been 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
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Inquiries for American goods rece 


ived by the National Association of Manufacturers 


from abroad appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the inquires 
may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not be printed 
in “American Industries,” but the inquiries are numbered, so that members interested in 
communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to the For- 
eign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and mentioning 
the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 


CUBA 

Leather and skins for the manu- 
facture of shoes for Cuba. The 
representative of a number of Ameri- 
can manufacturers in other lines de- 
sires to add the above to the articles he 
is now carrying. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (842) 

MEXICO 

Flexible floats for salvage of 150 
cubic meters. A Mexican inquirer 
desires to hear from firms prepared to 
furnish the above for marine salvage 
work. (843) 

Small portable cotton gin to be 
driven by producer’s gas motor is of 


Production and 
Sales Engineer 


recently sales organizer and 
advisor for United States Navy 
and Army; graduate of Yale 
in Mechanical and Electrical 
like to 


enter large organization requir- 


Engineering, would 
ing competent and ambitious 
sales and advertising manager 
or assistant to chief executive 
where there is room for mutual 


expansion. Address, Engineer, 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


50 Church Street, New York City 





‘interest to a firm of merchants in 


Mexico. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (844) 
Machinery and apparatus for 


white enameling sanitary fixtures 
are of interest to a manufacturer of 
sanitary supplies in Mexico City. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (845) 

Stationery and supplies of all kinds 
for office and school use, postal cards. 
prints, frames, paper,,etc. Quotations 
and catalogs are desired by the pro- 
prietor of a book shop and stationery 
store in Mexico. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (846) 

Show and display cases, frames 
only, knocked down and unglazed, are 
of interest to a merchant in Mexico 
City. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(847) .+ ' 

COSTA RICA 


Food products generally, such as 
rice, flour, codfish, corned and pickled 
beef, canned goods and meats, patent 
medicines, dry goods and notions are 
of interest to a firm of general mer- 
chants in Costa Rica. (848) 


HONDURAS 


Book news, wrapping and writing 
papers, stationery of all kinds and 
drawing materials are of interest to a 
purchaser in Honduras. (849) 


VENEZUELA 


Machinery for the manufacture of 
porcelains and ordinary crockery is 
of interest to a Venezuelan firm who 
intend to establish a factory in their 
city. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(850) 

General hardware, machinery, silk 
and cotton textiles, paper, flour and 
foodstuffs are of interest as an agency 
proposition for Venezuela. (851) 


COLOMBIA 


Paper, stationery and office sup- 
plies. Quotations regarding same 
are requested by a prominent book 
store and stationery and office supply 
firm in Colombia. (852) 


PERU 


Iron beds and cots are of interest 
to a merchant in Peru. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (853) 


URUGUAY 


Apparatus for drying milk by 
vapor process is of interest to an in- 


quirer in Uruguay. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (854) 
BELGIUM 


Shoe eyelets made of brass and 
steel are of interest to an inquirer in 
Belgium. (855) 


SALESMAN 


with energy, ability and wide 
executive experience, traveled 
extensively in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, South 
America and Europe, seeks 
connections with progressive 
substantial organization to be- 
come exclusive representative 
for any territory. 

Would be willing to take 
any good proposition on a 
commission basis. 


Would be agreeable to put 
in time in factory or in Eastern 
territory to qualify. 


Have best of references. 
Address W. F. R. Turner, 


c/o American Industries, 
50 Church Street, 
New York City. 
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Foreign Directories 


For SALE 


I. South Africa—Complete directory of 
the Province of Cape for 1921-1922, 
including map complete list of 
Farmers, directory of business, al- 
phabetical directory, towns directory, 
complete index, including The Tran- 
skei, East Griqualand, Pondoland, 
Tembuland, Bechuanaland and the 
South West Africa Protectorate. 
Original .cost $6.00. Selling price 
$2.00, without postage. 

2. South Africa—Complete directory 
of the Province of Natal, for 1919, 
including Zululand, Griqualand East 
and Pondoland. Complete list of 
farmers, alphabetical and gusiness 
directories, also directory by streets, 
etc. Original cost $5.00. Selling 
price $1.50, without postage. 

3. South Africa—Orange Free State 
Directory, including Basutoland, 
1919. Complete Farmers’ Lists for 
the whole Province. A map of the 
Free State is given with the book. 
Alphabetical, business, etc., direc- 
tories. Original cost $4.50. Selling 
price $1.00, without postage. 

4. Post Office London Directory with 
County Suburbs for 1922, compris- 
ing, amongst other information, of- 
ficial, streets, law, private residents, 
parliamentary, postal, city, municip- 
al, clerical, conveyance, banking, 
commercial and trades directories, 
together with sections relating to 
the county suburbs. Also contains 
maps, and full details on commer- 
cial stamp duties, chambers of com- 
merce, etc. Original cost, $25.00. 
Selling price $10.00, without postage. 

5. Australia—Queensland Post Office 
Directory for 1920-1921, including 
Port Moresby, Papua (New Guinea) 
and Darwin, Northern Territory. 
Contains street directories of Bris- 
bane, Bundaberg, Charters Towers, 
Ipswich, Maryborough, Toowoomba, 
Rockhampton, and Townsville. 1500 
separate alphabetical directories of 
townships, boroughs, and districts. 
An alphabetical directory and a trade 
directory for all of Queensland. 
Original cost $12.00. Selling price 
$2.50, without postage. 

6. Holland. Complete alphabetical and 
business directory of Holland, in two 
volumes. 1920 edition. Original 
cost $9.70. Selling price $2.00, 
without postage. 

7. Directory of Spain for 1921 in two 
volumes. Contains complete alpha- 
betical and business as well as street 
directories of all of Spain. Printed 
in Spanish. Original cost $12.00. 
Selling price $2.50, without postage, 

8. Argentina. General directory of Ar- 
gentina, in two volumes, with alpha- 
betical and street guides, also sepa- 
rate headings for business, indus- 
tries, professions, etc. 1920 edition. 
Printed in Spanish. Original cost 
$14.00. Selling price $4.00, with- 
out postage. 

9. France. ‘‘Didot-Bottin’” 1921 Di- 
rectory of Paris in two volumes. 
Alphabetical and street directory, 
also directory of merchants, manu- 
facturers, agents, professions, etc., 
under proper headings. Printed in 
French. Selling price $3.00, with- 
out postage. 

10. New South Wales Post Office Direc- 
tory.8) VOZiIe This work contains 
street directories of both private 
and business names in Sydney and 
Suburbs, New Castle and Suburbs 
and Kest Maitland and Suburbs, with 
separate aphabetical directories of 
residents for over 2,000 townships, 
boroughs and districts. Alphabet- 
ical directory. A trade directory 
for the whole State together with 
ganking, legal, ecclesiastical, insur- 
ance, educational, medical, municip- 
al and viticultural. A pastoral and 
agricultural directory and local and 
general official directories. Original 
cost $16.00. Selling price $4.00. 

11. Ryland’s Coal, Iron, Steel, Tin 
Plate, Metal, Engineering and Allied 
Trades’ Directory of England with 
brands and trade marks for 1920. 
Original cost $100. Selling price 
$2.50, without postage. 
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ENGLAND 


Machinery for making small cream 
containers of paper or fibre is of 
interest to a firm of London mer- 
chants. (856) 


FRANCE 


Machinery for the manufacture of 
excelsior for packing purposes, is of 
interest to a firm of machinery deal- 
ers in France. (857) 


ITALY 


Canned fish of all kinds, also 
canned goods -generally, preserves, 
food products, relishes, etc., are of 
interest to a firm of food product dis- 
tributors in Milan. (858) 


Agricultural machinery of all 
kinds, particularly mowers, reapers, 
harvesters, rakes, tedders, seed plant- 
ers, etc. The inquirers state they have 
had considerable experience in selling 


American agricultural implements in - 


Italy and desire direct American con- 


nections. Correspondence in Italian 
or French. (859) 
SPAIN 


Steel of all kinds, Diesel type. 


motors, pumps for raising water, 
illuminated advertising signs of newest 
systems and oils for Diesel and semi- 
Diesel motors are of interest to a 
merchant in Spain. (860) 

Office supplies such as_ type- 
writer ribbons, carbon paper, sealing 
wax, Office stationery and similar arti- 
cles generally are of interest to a 


merchant in Spain. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (861) 
GREECE 


Full equipment for the manufac- 
ture of alcohol for Greece. A firm of 
merchants in Greece inquires whether 
the former manufacturers of alcohol 
in this country would be prepared to 
sell their distilling apparatus; they 
are in the market for an equipment 
with a capacity of 2,500 to 5,000 gal- 
lons of Anhydrous alcohol] in twenty- 
four hours; other equipment might 
also be of interest with a capacity of 
1,250 gallons in twenty-four hours. 
Correspondence in French. (862) 


Machines for mixing dental paste, 
collapsible tin tubes, and apparatus for 
filling and hermetically sealing the 
tubes are of interest to a firm of pros- 
pective manufacturers of dental paste 
in Greece, Correspondence in French. 


(863) 


ALGERIA 


Rotary dryers for drying seed and 
wine lees to recover alcohol; also 
evaporators for concentrating tartrate 
solutions for the manufacture of tar- 
taric acid are of interest to an inquirer 
in Algeria. Correspondence in French. 


(864) 


JuLy 





Safety Devices 


Of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations 


Comfort Safety Goggles—To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
chips or glare of light. 


Arc Welders’ Helmets—To shield 
eyes against intense rays of the 
electric light. 


Leggings—To protect foundry- 
men’s legs against molten metal. 


Shoes—To protect workmen's feet 
against molten metal. 


Respirators—To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 


Knuckle Guards—To _proteet 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 
Passages. 


Ladder Feet—To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 


Chip Guards—To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 


Metal Danger Signs—Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs—vVarious 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen—For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars—Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 


Stretchers—S anitary metal 
stretchers which can also be used 
as cots, 


Shaft Protectors—Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 


The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affili- 
ated Safety Organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders’ Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 


Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. 
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American Industries? 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


If you are not already a regular 
subscriber, why not fill in the 
order opposite and have it come 
to you regularly for one year ? 





Do You Like 


IT COSTS ONLY 






dollar is enclosed. 













AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Please send me American Industries for one year, for which one 














LATVIA 


Gelatine pill and capsule making 
machines, also coating machines for 
coating pills with gelatine are of 
interest to a firm of pharmaceutical 
manufacturers in Latvia. Correspond- 


ence in German. (865) 
INDIA 
Cutlery, buttons, bicycles and 


automobiles for India. A member 
of the National Asociation of Manu- 
facturers submits an inquiry for the 
above, received by them. (866) 


AUSTRALIA 


Machinery for the manufacture of 
typewriter ribbons is of interest to 
a firm of merchants in Australia, who 
desire full details and prices f. o. b. 
New York or San Francisco with ap- 
proximate freight to Sydney. (867) 


Machinery for manufacturing 
split and pith ratan canes, plant for 
treating and spinning cocoanut fibre 
and machinery and equipment for 
manufacturing pearl buttons are of 
interest to a firm of traders in the 
Solomon Islands. (868) 


Drafting Room Standards 


Steel windows and doors are recog- 
nized as a great achievement in the 
building line. Although there are a 
great number in use, only recently 
has any valuable and helpful informa- 
tion been published. 


The superiority of steel windows 
and doors is fast being recognized, and 
it is only natural that there should be 
a demand for helpful and instructive 
data. 


The Truscon Steel Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, who are staunch 
supporters of standardization and 
quantity productions which make for 
low cost when applied to steel win- 
dows and doors, volunteered to supply 


the desired information in a portfolio 
called Drafting Room Standards. 
This treatise answers all the questions 
that architects and engineers can ask 
about steel windows and doors. It 
is indispensable and should be in 
every file. From time to time addi- 
tional information will be supplied so 
that it will never grow old. 

The portfolio consists of thirty- 
four sheets of beautiful architectural 
details drawn to scale and which are 
self-explanatory. Also there is a folio 
of complete specifications that cover 
practically every type of steel window 
and door. A copy of this portfolio 
can be obtained by writing directly to 
the Truscon Steel Company. 





Rubber Manufacturers Organize 


(Continued from page 18) 

“And it is certain that even if all 
the rubber we are to use cannot come 
from territory under our own flag we 
surely can find sources of supply that 
will not be affected by the existing 
restriction act, now costing American 
manufacturers millions of dollars, 
which extra cost must of necessity be 
passed on to the consumer.” 

While several in attendance ex- 


pressed the opinion that it might be 
possible to accomplish the desires of 
manufacturers through the Rubber 
Association of America if sufficient 
pressure were brought to bear, and 
that the formation of the new associa- 
tion would not be necessary, the idea 
was practically unanimous that the 
time had arrived for independent 
action and that another association 
should be formed. 
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RESULTS 


Large and small manufacturers in 
America, who have advertised in 
EXPORT, have been able to secure 
more perfect distribution in the mar- 
kets of the world, and to increase 


their foreign sales. 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME 


Requests for further information, 
rates, and service will receive prompt 


attention by addressing 


EXPORT 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Official International Organ of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers of the United States. 





Cut Costs of Handling and Conveying 
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Truscon Alloy Steel Platforms and Boxes keep your mate- 
rial off the floor and make it cost less to handle the production 
of each machine in your shop. Whether you use lift trucks. 
overhead tracks, belt or gravity conveyors, there are types and 
designs to meet your requirements. Truscon Alloy Steel Plat- 
forms and Boxes are built for a hard, long life of continuous 
service. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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Commercial Car Owners! 
did you change? 


i mie 


hie 
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To keep pace with modern methods—to meet com- 
petition—to better serve your clients? A HUNDRED 
REASONS WHY. 


But bear in mind a chain is no stronger than it weak- 
est link, and that your delivery car without Lee Pneu- 
matic Puncture Proofs is less reliable than the old horse 
drawn vehicle. 


Don’t blame road conditions or the driver for punc- 
tures—the fault does not lie there. Put on Lee Pneumatic 
Puncture Proof Tires and eliminate these unnecessary 
delays—then you will know the truck will be back in 
time to take out another load. 


Three layers of case hardened steel discs embedded 
S in the carcass protect the tube and make puncture im- 
ap “i possible. They are pneumatic tires with all the depend- 
iq re “i l ability of solid tires. 
N Lee Pneumatic Puncture Proofs are built in all sizes— 
' Both casing from 30” x 3” to 40” x 8”. 


and inner tube 
are protected 





Write us, or visit the Lee dealer in your vicinity, and be 
convinced of what Lee Tires are doing for others. 


LEE TARE &@RUBBEKECO- 


Executive Offices : 245 W. 55th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Let Us Make It 
For You 


Our main plant has a most complete equipment, 
including batteries of presses and large die-making 
shops, for manufacturing pressed steel and deep-drawn 
steel work. 


Numerous manufacturers will endorse our service. 


Truscon Pressed Steel 


means all that is best in Pressed Steel. We have a 
complete organization, perfect in this class of work. 


Our engineering force is always at your disposal. 
You will find that in the designing of your steel parts 
their advice and co-operation means a considerable 
saving, and at the same time produce a constant source 
of satisfaction. 


Write for literature or quotations 
Pressed Steel Department 


TRUSCON STEEL CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 


Warehouses and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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E ARE direct-by-mail spec- 
ialists. We start with the bare 
idea and mould it into printed cir- 
cular letters, folders, house-organs 
and catalogs. Consult our Sales 


Promotion Department freely for Bake r P rinting Company 


: ae : 
a 4 es Peimeamernc’ => yenaitect 251 Market Street Newark, New Jersey 
advertising methods. : 

Telephone Market 6420 


ELECTRIe 
TRUCKS 
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Where cost is the first con- 
sideration, leaders and : gutters 
3 Hage from Horse Head Zinc 
should be the first choice. 
There is no more durable 
metal. Their first cost is less 


than half that of any egually 
durable metal. “(heir faa 
cost is far less ‘than that, of 


any des durable metal. 


ay 
aa, 
“A. 


ey 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 Front Street  (#stablisned 1848) New York City 





Se ee 


Cuicaco: Mineral Point Zinc Company 
PirrsBurGH: ‘The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


CLEVELAND: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. | 





SAN FRANcIsco: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


| The world’s standard for zinc products 
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